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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have this 
morning Mr. Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. We are happy 
to have you with us. From your statement that we went over before 
you came in, we see there are many changes and new requests. I 
know you are going to make a good Secretary and will do what is 
proper and right, not only for Interior but for the interests of this 
country. 

You may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary Sraron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to make my first appearance as Secretary of the 
Interior before this committee to discuss the budget estimates of 
the Department of the Interior for fiscal year 1958. 

I know that this committee is intimately familiar with the varied 
operations of the Department of the Interior through long association 
with the Department’s programs. Nevertheless, | hope 1 may be per- 
mitted to make some necessary references to these programs and 
with the Department’s programs. Nevertheless, I hope I may be per- 
of the budget estimates. 

I should like to begin with some general observations on the respon- 
sibilities of the Department. First among these is its responsibility 
in the development and wise use of our natural resources. 

Modern living places a tremendous demand on all these resources— 
water, mineral, oil, timber, and land. Furthermore, economic compe- 
tition in modern industry has made the recovery of byproducts an 
important element to success in the use of our resources. 

Water, for example, is one of our most éssential resources. There 
is a tremendous demand for water in our cities, in our industries, 
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2 
and in the arid and semiarid areas whieh.are now under irrigation. 

Today we are using water at the rate of 250 billion gallons daily ; 
this is 6 times the rate of use in 1900. It has been estimated that by 
1980 use will be about double present-day requirements. 

Our problem is to explore both surface and subsurface water re- 
sources throughout the Nation, to encourage the development of 
processes to make usable our vast sources) of brackish and saline 
waters, and to store for proper utilization the surface waters in the 
areas of the West.. (The Department. plans, for example, to speed up 
research on economical means to convert saline water to fresh water. ) 

The growth in the Nation’s demand for water, of course, reflects 
the growth in the Nation’s economy and in its population. Our popu- 
lation has reached 168 million. Within the next 20 years it is ex- 
pected to reach 221 million; if it does so, it will have increased by more 
than 2,600,000 a year. 

Our lands will be called upon not only to produce more food for 
this growing population but to yield more minerals, oil, and timber 
as well. Additional lands will be required for urban development. 
Expanded and improved highway systems and the growing practice 
of longer vacations with pay will increase the already heavy demands 
on our park areas and fish and wildlife resources. 

To encourage the conservation and wise use of the country’s natural 
resources is, of course, an overriding task of the Department. But it 
has many others. 

It has responsibility to assist the Indian peoples to gain the full 
advantages of our modern way of life. 

It has the responsibility to help the citizens of the Territories toward 
self-government. Much progress is being achieved—progress is evi- 
denced by the appointment, for the first time, of an American Samoan 
native as Governor of Samoa. 

To carry out these responsibilities and others will require more 
people at more jobs within the Department. We cannot educate more 
Indian children without teachers. We cannot carry on necessary 
resource-development projects and water, mineral, and land programs 
without technicians, engineers, and scientists. 

Because of these facts, certain budget increases are necessary in 
specific areas within the Department. But two other things should 
also be remembered: First, the Department’s programs help sub- 
stantially to increase the gross national product and thereby indirectly 
help to increase the revenue to the Treasury Department. Second, 
many of these programs actually return a profit by bringing in an 
amount larger than is spent on them. Both these contributions to 
the Government’s income—direct and indirect—are important. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Budget increases are necessary, first, for the Geological Survey. 
Topographic surveys, geologic investigations, and water-resources 
studies—all are basic to both the public and private development of 
our natural resources. 

Topographic mapping and surveys help provide the information re- 
quired for urban development, for the location of roads and utilities, 
for the development of water-resource projects, and for many other 
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purposes. This program is also essential to the military security of 
the country. 

A knowledge of the geology of the country is essential also to the 
location of oils and minerals. ; 

In these days I need not emphasize the importance of oil. With- 
out adequate supplies and reserves, any modern country’s econom 
can be dealt a serious blow. Solid fuels are equally essential. ® 
must exercise all our ingenuity to use as much as possible those fuel 
resources which we have in abundance so that we can conserve non- 
renewable resources which are in short supply. 

We must find out also how to recover ma how to use many minerals 
which, because of previous lack of knowledge, have not been used 
heretofore. Many of these hold great promise as substitutes for 
minerals in short supply; some may even provide solutions to un- 
solved industrial problems. 

In accordance with these facts, the budget strengthens the program 
for the Bureau of Mines in order to meet the objectives of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Mineral Policy. 

Parenthetically, I should mention that an increase is provided to 
strengthen the Bureau’s health and safety program. 

Funds are included also for continuing the purchase of certain 
strategic minerals during the adjustment period after the stock- 
pile requirements for these minerals have been reached. 


PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT 


In the general area of public land management, additional funds 
are proposed, first, for the Bureau of Land Management. The de- 
mand for public land for oil and mineral development and for home- 
sites use continues to increase. Better management of grazing lands, 
more adequate erosion control and moisture conservation, increased re- 
forestation of cutover and burned-over lands and more adequate fire 
suppression are required to conserve our land resources. Additional 
cadastral surveys are required to provide the States with the school 
sections to which they are entitled. 

The Bureau’s construction program provides urgently needed fa- 
cilities for operations in the Northwest and in Alaska. The increase 
of access roads in the O. and C. timber will open additional stands of 
timber. (These costs, it might be noted in passing, are fully reim- 
bursable from receipts.) 

The budget provides for the work of the National Park Service 
in carrying out the second year of the Mission 66 program. The ex- 
ceedingly heavy use of the park grounds and facilities requires addi- 
tional maintenance and protection for them. Present trends in visits 
show that the expansion of park facilities included in this program 
is needed. The budget provides for the construction of buildings and 
utilities required to accommodate the visitors to the parks. It also 
includes funds to repair damage to roads resulting from last year’s 
floods, and to construct roads, trails, and parkways in accordance 
with the authorization included in the Federal-Aid Highway Act. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The Indian population has for a long time lacked the opportunity 
to participate fully in the civilization of 20th century America. An 
inadequate education has kept individual Indian citizens from steady, 
gainful employment. We have recently completed an emergency pro- 
gram in an attempt to give all Indian children at least the opportunity 
to learn fundamentals. That is not enough. A sustained program 
of school construction, with State cooperation, is essential to keep pace 
with the growth in the number of Indian children. Also essential is 
a program to train and educate Indian adults to meet the mini- 
mum working standards of industry. For these reasons, the budget 
increases provide for additional school facilities for Indian children 
and for the expansion of the education programs for both children 
and adults. 

The Indian welfare program makes provision for families in which 
the wage earner has been hospitalized for tuberculosis under the 
expanded health program. 

The budget provides for expansion of the irrigation construction 
program for the Indians, as well as for road maintenance and con- 
struction on Indian lands in accordance with the authorization in- 
cluded in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 


TERRITORIES 


Although the Office of Territories will require additional funds for 
the Alaska public works construction program. Administration of 
territories, including the trust territory, will be at the present level, 
with one exception. The function of caring for the mentally ill in 
Alaska has been transferred to the Territory of Alaska with grants 
to be made by tho Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This transfer results in the deletion of this item from our budget. 

Funds have been deleted for the Alaska Road Commission; the 
function of the Commission was transferred to the Department of 
Commerce under authority of the Federal Aid Highway Act for 1956. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE 


The reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife Service became effec- 
tive on November 5, 1956. The reorganization, required by statute, 
provides for a new Office of the Commissioner and for two bureaus, 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. Recognition has been given to the importance of 
our game and fishery resources by the creation of an Office of Assist- 
ant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. 

Changes in the use of land in agricultural areas, drainage projects, 
and water resource developments have materially changed wildlife 
habitats. An enlarged program to determine the effects of these 
changes and to provide adequate replacement areas must be under- 
taken. Failure to act now may well result in a reduction in wildlife 
resources to the level that existed not too many years ago when large- 
scale drainage programs to increase agricultural production reduced 
the wild duck and geese populations to an alarmingly low level. 
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The increase in fishing and hunting licenses issued in recent years 
clearly indicates the incr eased demands on our fish and game resources, 
Existing fish hatcheries must be run to capacity, and those not yet 
completed should be completed to provide for the great demand for 
sport fish. Our efforts to maintain a high level of production of fish 
and wildlife must be intensified if we are to satisfy the desire of an 
increasing number of people to enjoy this form of outdoor recreation, 

The commercial fisheries are one of the i important resources that are 
used directly or indirectly to provide the increased amount of food 

uired by a growing population. Much is yet to be learned of the 
habits and reproductive capacity of the fish and shellfish of the oceans. 
It is essential that more progress be made in the proper methods of 
harvesting in the vast seas and coastal areas to assure maximum yield 
without depletion. 

The funds requested for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries are 
principally for the management of resources, including major over- 
eal on patrol boats. 

But funds are also needed to implement a program of education and 
training for scientific and technical personnel—a program authorized 
by the Yast session of C ongress—and to intensify river-basin studies, 
which will produce more adequate information on the effect of resource 
developments on fish and wildlife habitats. 

Funds are also provided for the Office of the Commissioner, which 
was established under authority of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


The soil-conservation program involves more than half the bureaus 
of the Department. As you know, the Department in 1954 launched 
a 20-year soil-conservation program to be undertaken at the beginning 
of fiscal year 1956. The budget includes funds for the third year of 
this program to deter erosion and restore the land to productiveness. 
It is unnecessary for me to emphasize the importance of this under- 
taking here. This committee has been strong in support of it. To 
members of this committee is due much of the credit for what the 
program has already accomplished. I might say, however, that I 
personally could have had no better proof of the value of such a 
program than the proof I saw last week ee my trip with the 
President to the drought area of the Southwest 


SUMMARY 


The appropriations requested to carry out the Department’s respon- 
sibilities for fiscal year 1958, including the appropriations for Rec- 
lamation and the power-marketing agencies, total $617,393,000. The 
appropriations for fiscal year 1957 total $537,423,.250. Exclusive of 
the appropriations for Reclamation and the power-marketing agen- 
cies, the appropriations to be considered by this committee for fiseal 
year 1958 total $374,187,000. After an adjustment to provide for 
civil-service retirement contributions and functions transferred to 
other agencies, the fiscal year 1958 estimate on a comparable, basis 
reflects an increase of $63,747,684 over 1957. 

As I said at the outset, however, all our activities do not involve 
spending. The largest source of the Department’s revenues, of course, 
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is in repayments on irrigation and power projects. The next largest 
source is in oil, gas, and mining royalties and rents from public lands, 
imcluding the outer Continental Shelf. The Department also receives 
substantial amounts from admission fees and concessions, from hunt- 
ing stamps and sales of refuge products, from grazing fees, timberland 
revenues, and sealskin sales, and from the operation of the Alaska 
Railroad. 

Such revenues for fiscal year 1958, including the receipts for Recla- 
mation and the power agencies, total $443,597,061; this amount is 
$70,663,248 more than that of fiscal year 1957. Of the total amount, 
$359,175,411 (an increase of $65,875,379 over fiscal 1957) represents 
funds to be deposited in the Treasury which are not available for use 
until appropriated by the Congress. Thus this amount will offset to 
a large extent the appropriations requested by this Department for 
fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, the remainder of my statement is a more detailed 
analysis of the budget estimates for the Department. I request that 
this analysis be received for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 is $28,720,000. Appropriations for 
fiscal year 1957 totaled $22,969,300. After retirement costs are subtracted, the 
increase is $5,115,300. 

An increase of $3,248,300 is requested for management of lands and resources. 
The largest portion of this increase is for forestry activity. Some increases also 
are requested for soil and moisture conservation, management of grazing lands, 
cadastral surveys, lease and disposal of land and mineral resources, and fire 
suppression. 

A substantially enlarged program of reforestation is proposed for 1958. Many 
acres of land previously growing trees are unproductive because of fires and 
other destructive causes. The O. and C. counties are fully behind this program 
and have agreed to share in the cost by reimbursing the Federal Government to 
the extent of $900,000 for 1958 out of proceeds of timber sales otherwise payable 
to them. 

Some expansion in the soil and moisture program is planned to conform to 
the Department’s 20-year conservation program for all Interior lands. The over- 
all 20-year program provides for a gradual acceleration in conservation operations 
until a level is reached which is commensurate with needs for adequate re- 
habilitation and conservation of the public lands. An increase is proposed for 
1958 for management of grazing lands. Conservation and protection of the public 
range require a determination of the grazing resource and an allocation of 
grazing privileges to qualified users. The objectives can be reached only after 
a comprehensive inventory of the range resource and a survey of properties 
qualified as dependent upon the Federal range has been completed. A sustained 
effort is being made to accomplish both of these objectives simultaneously by 
our program for range and dependent property surveys and adjudication of 
Federal range privileges to qualified users. 

The records improvement program started during 1956 will continue on an 
expanded scale. Reeords used in connection with the lease and disposal of lands 
and mineral resources are being modernized for easier use and for protection 
of those records which are vital. 

The construction estimate for 1958 is $6,500,000. By far the largest portion of 
this amount will be used for access roads on O. and C. lands. These roads serve 
two primary functions: One is to provide access to stands of timber for cutting; 
the other is to provide a fast means of getting to the location of fires. The 
O. and ©. counties have agreed that the full amount of 25 percent of the 
receipts from timber sales may be used for access roads and reforestation. The 
amounts to be due the counties are estimated to be sufficient to include the full 
cost of the access-road program on O. and C. lands for 1958. 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 for the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
$114,049,000. Appropriations for 1957 totaled $87,737,500. After civil service 
retirement costs are deducted, the increase is $24,083,000. This increase pertains 
mainly to Indian education, welfare, assistance, and construction. 

We must continue the intensive Indian educational program in fiseal year 
1958. Indian children will be educated in Federal and non-Federal schools. 
Aceordingly, increases are provided for assistance to pupils in Federal day and 
boarding schools and to pupils in non-Federal schools through the means of 
contracts with States. A stepped-up program of adult education is proposed 
also in order to teach the pupils to read, write, and speak English and to give 
them an opportunity to participate in vocational training that will qualify them 
to meet competition for employment. 

Increases are provided for welfare assistance. One of the primary causes of 
this increase is the stepped-up health program of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare by which many tubercular Indians are being found. 
This increased burden has been particularly heavy in Alaska and on the Navaho 
reservation. In many cases the patient is the wage earner of the family, and 
his confinement results in the entire family requiring welfare assistance. 

The largest portion of the increase for 1958 is applicable to construction. An 
increased school-construction program is required to provide the necessary class- 
rooms and facilities to take care of the increased school population. We must 
not only provide adequate facilities for the existing number of pupils who are 
presently packed into classrooms; we must also begin plans to provide facilities 
for the continuing increase in the Indian school population of years to come. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The budget estimate for Geological Survey for fiscal year 1958 is $38,775,000. 
Appropriations for fiscal year 1957 totaled $31,602,000. After civil service re- 
tirement costs are subtracted, the increase is $5,808,000. In addition to the 
direct appropriation request for 1958, authority is requested to utilize in that 
year $415,000 of funds which were appropriated in 1957 but which will not be 
utilized. 

The increase in budget estimates provides for an acceleration and continued 
expansion of the work of the Geological Survey in the fields of mapping and of 
geologic and water investigations. This increase, results from demands for 
further mapping, data collection, and research with respect to water and 
mineral resources demands caused by the continued growth of our population, 
our industrial capacities and our national defense needs. 

The estimates include increases to expedite topographic mapping required 
to implement the national minerals policy and the recommendations of the Pres- 
idential Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy. In 1958 standard maps 
for an estimated 155,000 square miles of the United States and its Territories 
will be compiled, compared with 131,000 in 1957 and 121,000 in 1956. 

Increases for geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping are to 
expand the programs of providing an accurate appraisal of the Nation’s minerals 
resources, providing background data needed in classifying the public lands and 
in exploring for mineral raw materials, and carrying on research in the develop- 
ment of new concepts and techniques needed in the search for minerals, with 
special emphasis on implementing the Nation’s minerals policy and on meeting 
the demands for minerals needed to sustain the present high level of industrial 
production. 

Increases also are provided for water resources investigation. Each year it 
is becoming more evident that additional data on our water resources must 
be acquired so that demands for such information can be met adequately. For 
the most effective use of our limited water resources, we must have timely and 
accurate information on the supplies available, and an understanding of the 
principles that control the movement, storage and changes in quality of natural 
waters. To cope with the demands, it is essential that there be adequate pro- 
grams for both the collection and interpretation of knowledge of our surface 
and underground water supplies. The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy has recommended such action. Increases in funds are 
proposed to implement that policy. States and municipalities will cooperate 
financially with the Federal Government by providing matching funds in an 
amount necessary to meet the increase in fiscal year 1958. 
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BUREAU OF MINES 


The budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for fiscal year 1958 is $26,633,000. 
Appropriations for fiscal year 1957 totaled $22,197,050. After subtracting civil 
service retirement costs, the increase is $3,377,950. 

Increases are included in all activities of the Bureau to meet the objectives 
of the President’s Committee on Minerals Policy. The Bureau’s programs are 
confined to problems important to the national interest which cannot be ade- 
quately handled by private enterprise. Research will be done on the sources 
of mineral substances and on methods of using and conserving these substances 
in order to improve the Nation’s mineral position and to meet current and future 
needs of national security and a dynamic economy. Earlier and current efforts 
have been fruitful. Funds expended have made substantial contributions to the 
technology and welfare of the mineral industries, to domestic self-sufficiency and 
national security. However, concerted efforts directed to this end have not 
kept pace with the increasing demands on our known supplies of mineral re- 
sources. Increased funds also are included in the estimates to expand and 
improve the mine-safety programs of the Bureau. Inspections and investiga- 
tions in the mines are essential to providing safe working conditions and in- 
creasing production efficiency. Conserving resources through the prevention 
of waste in the highly hazardous mineral industries is an underlying principle 
in literally all of the Bureau's technical programs. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The 1958 budget estimate for National Park Service is $78,651,000. Appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1957 totaled $68,020,000. After civil service retirement costs 
are deducted, the increase is $9,680,386. 

The estimates for 1958 have been formulated to cover fund requirements for 
the second year of the mission 66 program. 

Increases are provided in the management and protection appropriation for 
new park areas and new facilities and for the improvement of services to the 
visiting public. Management, protective, and interpretive functions have lagged 
far behind the needs for such services. An increase is provided for a compre- 
hensive study of the Nation’s recreation resources and needs so that a national 
recreation-area plan can be developed. There is an increase also for the resump- 
tion of the Historic American Buildings Survey and Historic Sites Survey which 
were suspended in 1951. All of these increases are directly related to the mis- 
sion 66 goal. 

The estimates for the maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 
reflect increases over 1957. Increases for roads and trails are required because 
of increases in cost of wages, materials, and other items and because of the 
additional miles of new roads to be added to the system prior to and during the 
estimate year. The increases for buildings and utilities are to cover new areas, 
provide for increased costs, and to improve generally the standard of main- 
tenance and operation of existing facilities. 

The construction estimate of the Service is geared to the mission 66 program. 
Funds are included for campground development, utility services, employee 
housing and other essential projects. The estimates also include amounts to 
cover storm damage to Park Service facilities. 


UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The budget estimate for the United States Fish and Wildlife Service for fiscal 
year 1958 is $26,154,000. The estimates for 1958 applicable to the new organ- 
ization of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, with increases over 
1957 appropriations reflected on a comparable basis, are shown: 


1958 estimate | Increase over 











1957 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. .._...........-...-.--2..2...- ‘és $17, 052, 200 $3, 570, 400 
Bureau of Commercial] Fisheries_............-- a eo ein ee 6, 905, 200 1, 027, 300 
Office of the Commissioner. --_-.--- aes den bce crane ccate abn att 2, 196, 600 984, 100 


POON ccs 5. tars 5 hen dh Canes cn denied sheds ddbinnddéiteilénedaericwpnies buat 26, 154, 000 | 5, 581, 800 
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The reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife Service prescribed by the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956 became effective as of November 5, 1956. The re- 
organization constitutes an important assurance to sportsmen that the Federal 
Government is increasing its management efforts to insure adequate fish and 
wildlife resources for recreational purposes. The reorganization, coupled with 
the amendment to the act of July 1, 1954, commonly known as the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act, which was included in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, will 
provide expansion of programs that will assist the commercial fishing industry 
to attain its proper place in the national economy. A materially stepped up 
program in the current fiscal year and in subsequent fiscal years was made 
possible by the amendment. The sport fish and wildlife programs will benefit 
materially from the reorganization. 

Estimates are submitted for the two separate bureaus established under the 
reorganization as components of the new United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service—the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. Estimates are also submitted for the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife, who will be responsible for the performance of 
certain services connected with the work of both bureaus. The increases re- 
quested in each area are to further the strengthening of the fish and wildlife 
resources programs in 1958. 

OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The budget estimate for the Office of Territories for fiscal year 1958 is $12,930,- 
000. The appropriation for 1957 was $23,996,000. The decrease is attributable 
mainly to the transfers during the year of the Alaska Road Commission to the 
Department of Commerce and the Alaska mental health program to the Territory 
of Alaska with a grant to be made by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The remaining programs under the Office of Territories will be con- 
ducted in 1958 at about the current year level of operations. 

We are not requesting any funds for the Alaska Railroad. The railroad is 
operating in the black, and we hope to continue in this manner. 


OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 is $1,159,000. Appropriations in 
1957 totaled $550,000. After civil service retirement costs are subtracted, the 
increase is $600,300. 

This increase provides for accelerating research in the development and 
utilization of saline water. Research in the development of low-cost processes 
for converting saline water to fresh water in quantities sufficient for municipal, 
industrial, and agricultural use offers almost limitless benefits. The 1958 pro- 
gram will provide for further development of research results already obtained, 
as well as for continuation of the emphasis which must be placed on new ideas 
and approaches to this problem. The major portion of the increase will be used 
for contracts and grants for research in non-Federal laboratories. 


ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 is $40 million. Late in the last session, 
Congress appropriated $21 million to initiate a program designed to assist certain 
segments of the minerals industry pending the development of a long-range 
domestic minerals program. When the initial appropriation was made, the 
Congress indicated that a supplemental request could be submitted when addi- 
tional funds were required. The program has proceeded on schedule, and the 
appropriation is now substantially exhausted. It is proposed to request addi- 
tional funds to carry on the program for the remainder of this year. The budget 
estimate of $40 million for 1958 is for completion of the purchase program which, 
under existing law, will terminate on December 31, 1958, or upon acquisition of 
the quantities authorized in the act. 


Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Secretary? 
SEcrETARY Seaton. Yes, sir. 
CONSUMPTION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. You state we are using many billions of gallons more 
water daily than we did at the turn of the century ? 
Secretary Sraton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kirwan. And we are going to continue to use more the way 
we are expanding. Day in and day out, steel demands are going u 
and we are behind in ieee showing more water will be needed. 

When you look at the record down through the history of this 
country we wasted and robbed and looted from the day we set foot 
onto it. Instead of doing all we could from the day we arrived here 
to protect and do something for this country, it was a case of selfish 
people. You saw the results on the trip with the President. 

IT am glad, as the new Secretary, that you are making every effort 
to ask for increases in the budget of the Interior Department. You 
said we must continue to find the minerals, the best. uses of water 
and timber—this is the department which develops and protects the 
wealth of the United States Government. 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Up in Alaska, there is a fertile field. One of your agencies here 
the other day told me that only 1 percent of Alaska is surveyed. 

Secretary Suaron. That is about the percentage. 

Mr. Krrwan. There is a fertile field, surveying that huge territory, 
one-sixth of the size of this country. You may discover many things 
in making surveys up there. 


SALINE WATER PROGRAM 


With respect to saline water, I wish you would instruct your 
Department to find out how much the other agencies are spending 
on this same item. Tomorrow, when George Humphrey or the 
Director of the Budget Bureau comes up, I will like to know how 
much money is being spent by other agencies. No doubt they, the 
Director of the Budget Bureau and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
will probably ask for a cut. I want to know on that particular item 
what is being spent. I think it should all be in the hands of the 
Interior Department. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


I am glad to see you reorganizing the Fish and Wildlife Service 
because, when 35 million people buy fishing and hunting licenses, it 
goes a long way toward making real Americans out of them. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


In the National Park Service, I see fiscal 1958 is listed as the 
second year of Mission 66. Last year your predecessor asked for 
only $5 million for construction of park facilities. On this com- 
mittee, on both sides—it was not a case of politics—every man voted 
to make it $15. million. They had visited the parks and had seen the 
necessity of the improvements that should go into the parks. This 
committee last year raised it from $5 million to $15 million. I am 


glad they did. 
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TRUST TERRITORY 


In the trust territory the last time, I think, they said they had 
seven doctors; is that correct? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. In an area almost as big as the United States. Our 
advice on that day, the committee’s advice, was to tell them not to 
get rid of the medicine men. They may not get much relief from 
them but they get a little happiness looking at them going through 
their antics. When you put a native in charge of American Samoa, 
I think it is one of the finest of things. He should know what is oing 
on there rather than having someone sent over from here to learn 
all about it. 

All in all, I think your statement here is one of the best that has 
come to us since I have been a member of this committee, and that is 
14 years. 

Secretary Smatron, Thank you, Mr. Kirwan; I am grateful. 

Mr. Norrevt. Mr, Chairman, I just have two questions I would like 
to ask the Secretary. 

First of all, I want to say that [ have enjoyed your statement very 
much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir . 

Mr. NorreLL. Although I am a Democrat, I think you have done 
a very good job. 

I have been very much interested in the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. Of course, I am always interested in everything pertain- 
ing to the Fish and Wildlife Service. I find people in my State are 
interested in food fisheries, to the extent that I did not realize some 
months ago. 

I guess you are not in position to give us any short breakdown on 
what. you expect to do in regard to the commercial fisheries. I prob- 
ably ought to ask the question some place else. 

Secretary Seaton. Assistant Secretary Leffler is not here today. 
He could not make it. He will be here when the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries appears before the committee. 


OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


Mr. Norrrit. The other item I am always interested in is in regard 
to the Office of Saline Water. I guess you are not in a position to say 
much about that. I think we need a good breakdown on that. Maybe 
it is something we have not had heretofore, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to have that. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 is $1,159,000. During fiscal year 1957 
obligations of $550,000 are expected to be incurred as follows: 


ananEE TENGE (GRIMtE, CRMDUNERIDLLIONN a ek $116, 000 

Research and development : 
EL, 2 i at cee. cect qapivee vis apeereg tecireonpcgdnisopogsaminsnevemeapaiaieknce 60, 000 
Non-Federal contracts and grants_........_._..-._______________ 374, 000 
EEE « inncecbtln chase dtu dadisabeti bathed euieiatl pe cetiri ies, 550, 000 
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In addition, the Department of Defense is expending about $125,000 during 
fiscal year 1957 on research and development of demineralization processes for 
special military uses such as for submarines, aircraft carriers, and land-based 
units, in which reduction of the cost of water produced is not the primary objec- 
tive. That work is continuously coordinated with that of the Department of the 
Interior, as required by section 3 of the Saline Water Act of 1952. 

It is anticipated at this time that the 1958 program conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense will be maintained at about the current level. 


REORGANIZATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Secretary, how is the reorganization of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service w orking out? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Magnuson, it is our opinion that it is working 
out very well. The appointment of the new Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Leffler, seemed to meet with unanimous approval both among the 
commercial fishing people and the sports fishing people and conser- 
vationists. 

The other day we announced a policy of making all promotions we 
could from within the Department as heads of the bureaus, with 
particular emphasis on career people. We hope that the announce- 
ment identifying the new Commissioner will be made before the end 
of the week. That is, as you know, a Presidential appointment. 
Recommendations have been made to the President. 

The long-range program we have in mind for fisheries and wildlife 
is going along very well. The task force which was announced has 
been in Washington since the 7th of January. I believe they have 
been very careful in contacting those who have knowledge in the 
varied fields involved in fisheries and wildlife. I am quite hopeful 
they will develop a really good substantive report out of which we 
can fashion more of the ‘specifics of the long-range program which 
the Congress made clear it wanted. 

Mr. Maenvson. I was one of the sponsors of the legislation which 
resulted in this reorganization. We received quite a bit of opposition 
from the sports fishing interests who contended that it would result 
in the Bureau being weighted in favor of commercial fisheries. 

Have the sports ‘fishermen been persuaded or convinced that this 
is not true? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Magnuson, as of the moment I think both 
sides, if you can properly call it. that, are satisfied with the reorgani- 
zation so far as it has gone, and with the people who have been 
selected. 

We propose to give everybody involved a square deal if we can just 
find out what is the right thing to do. We are hoping for the best. 

Mr. Macnvson. In view of the fear which the sports fishermen 
had and which Congress overrode by its action in passing this legisla- 
tion, I know the Department will keep a close watch on that Bureau so 
that the sports fishermen will not, some time in the future, be able to 
say their worst fears are being realized and commercial fisheries are 
being given precedence over sports fi fisheries, which we hope will not 
occur. 
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ANTAROTIC EXPLORATION 


Mr. Steminsxt. Mr. Secretary, I wish you happiness in your new 
post. pit ' 

Are we doing anything about the Antarctic in relation to staking 
claims or supervising any potential source of raw resources or min- 
erals there, sir? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Sieminski, I cannot speak specifically to 
that except to say that the Department of the Interior is represented 
in the people who are down there. I think the activities of which you 
speak are in other departments. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. I asked the question because I noticed a bill, Mr. 
Chairman, was introduced in one of the earlier days of this session 
dealing with the Antarctic and I wondered if other powers, who might 
be represented in the Geophysical Year down there, have an eye on 
staking claims—-we do not recognize any at the moment—to minerals 
should any be uncovered. I know we are not going to be caught 
asleep. 

Secretary Seaton. I should hope not. 


© 


Mr. Sremunskt. Thank you, 
SOIL AND MOISTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Secretary, your soil-and-moisture program is 
progressing at this time to a more satisfactory degree than it did for 
a number of years, due to the 20-year soil-moisture program, which 
Congress instituted a few years ago. This is the third year of that 
program. 

Now I, like other members of the committee, have been greatly 
interested in conservation of our soil and moisture resources. You 
say in your statement that, of course, water is one of the great. human 
essentials as we all know. I am sure you know that because of the 
erosion of our soil, especially on public lands, which you are interested 
in, as well as on private lands, has not only been criminally wasteful 
in the past but it has also created a condition in our larger dams 
which has cost a lot of money and will continue to cost a lot of money. 
That is, in the fact that where proper soil-and-moisture practices are 
not in effect, the rain falls and soil is washed off of the land, the top- 
soil, where it is most valuable, and washed into the dams. The dams 
are filling up with silt, where it is a detriment. 

I am sure you are well aware of that fact. Even at the rate we are 
going now on soil and moisture conservation, I feel we are not going 
nearly fast enough. . We live off of the top 6 inches of our soil and 
when that is gone we perish. 

[ have been in many nations in this world and I saw where strife 
and misery and hunger was in full force caused by the fact that the 
people there forgot that their soil would wear out. There have been 
rich, prosperous nations that are now have-not nations because they 
lost their soil. I do not like to spend the people’s money wastefully 
but I still think we are going far too slowly on our soil and moisture 
conservation program on public lands. We are spending now about 
21%, cents an acre for soil and moisture conservation on our Indian 
lands and on lands in the Bureau of Land Management. That. is 
the average. That is not very much. 
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I am satisfied that the watershed program that is in operation both 
on private lands and public lands is money better spent than any other 
money in this bill and that Congress spends. 

We have Indians living out in the desert and I have been there when 
I saw the water in the spring of the year rushing by, that liquid gold, 
rushing by that patched’ land by the millions of barrels a day. In mv 
book that borders on the criminal. We should conserve all that we 
can. 

So I am sure, Mr. Secretary, that you will take a personal interest 
in conservation of our soil and moisture, in that program. 

Secretary Sraron. I certainly will. 

Mr. Jensen. As you say, our population is increasing at the rate of 
2.6 million a year. We talk about a surplus. Our good God has 
been so kind to us by giving us a plentiful supply of food and fiber 
and yet we ungrateful human beings in America are crying about it. 
One of these days, when we have a scarcity, is when we will be crying. 
I hope the good Lord never looks down on us ungrateful Americans 
and. says “Look, here they have a plentiful supply of food, feed, and 
fiber and yet they cry, they cry ‘surpluses’.” The little surplus we have 
amounts to just about nothing compared to the consumption we have 
in America and the need for it, the need for food not only here but 
among the starving peoples of the world. 

I had not intended making this long speech, but I have always been 
very much interested in soil and moisture conservation. 


SALINE WATER EXPERIMENTATION 


I note you have a saline-water experiment going on. Is that to 
make fresh water out of salt water and brackish water ? 

Secretary Sxaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. As you know, along the seacoast they are having plenty 
of trouble with salt water seeping into their wells, and coming up close 
to the roots of their crops and in some instances destroying their 
crops. 

Have you taken a personal interest in that matter, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, I have, Mr. Jensen. 

I would like to say that we have about 21 research contracts in this 
yarticular field of the conversion of saline and brackish waters. 
While I certainly cannot claim to even be a pseudo-expert in the field, 

I do believe that the research over the last 4 years now has gotten the 
anticipated cost of conversion down from a maximum of $1,000 an 
acre-foot to $200 an acre-foot. 

It shows great promise of a breakthrough in, I should say, the not- 
too-far distant future. When you translate the cost per acre-foot 
into gallons, it is about 60 cents a thousand gallons. So, we are well 
within the realm now of being able to provide drinking water for 
human beings out of the conversion process. 

We are thinking in terms of being about ready to set up pilot proj- 
ects in the next year or so. 

I personally believe, Mr. Jensen, that the conversion of saline and 
b okiati water is our coming big hope for the future because we cannot 
find any more available water in this country. When we have finally 
achieved success, we shall be in a good situation for the future. 
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Mr. Jensen. Yes. If we utilize that water, which we no doubt will, 
along with the conservation of as much water as we possibly can 
through the soil-and-moisture conservation program, maybe we can 
do our part in seeing to it that those who come after us will still have 
water. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are from the State of Nebraska; are you not, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Seaton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You are from the area across the river from Iowa? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. There is one additional item, Mr. Chairman, which I 
would like to discuss with the Secretary while he is before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


PROPOSED CUTOFF ON DE SOTO-BERTRAND BEND 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Secretary, I would like to discuss with you for a 
minute the proposed cutoff on the De Soto-Bertrand Bend on the Mis- 
souri River in Harrison County. 

Are you familiar with that project ? 

Secretary Seaton. I am not familiar with the project, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, the river takes a big bend in Harrison County— 
it is 8 miles around—just below the Decatur Bridge about 20 miles, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Conservation Association of your State 
and mine is asking that a cutoff be made at the narrow neck and that 
this be developed into a wildlife refuge and a recreational area. 

As you know, this is the greatest duck and goose flyway I guess we 
have in America—down the Missouri River. 

Then, there is another reason for it: As you know, we have had 
plenty of drought out there. This would store for irrigation pur- 
poses, if they so desire. It is a body of water about one- quarter of a 
mile wide and 16 miles long which could be filled from the river when 
it is at its height, and there would be a great supply of water. 

We have a great, lakeless area, as you know, i in Nebraska and Iowa. 
It is possibly 100 miles to any body of water of any size. That cutoff, 
as you know, does not take much work. You could have a little ditch 
there and the river will wash out the channel in a hurr y in that sandy 
loam. 

It would cost much less to make that cutoff than to build levees on 
both banks of that river which would be 16 miles of levees. That 
would cost a lot of money. So, under this proposal we would get a 
lot for a little. I have never seen such great interest in a proposed 
project. The Army engineers are ready and willing to make the cut- 
off and Mr. Farley, of the Fish and Wildlife Service, is ver y enthusi- 
astic about. it. 

I am hoping that we can get that thing going in fiscal year 1958. 
The Fish and Wildlife people are willing to ‘spend some of their duck 
stamp money as a token payment on the cost of the land which has 
to be bought. I just wanted to bring that to your attention. 
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Secretary Szaton. I appreciate that very much, and we shall look 
into it. 

Mr. Jensen. It is an important thing for that area. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


T do not know, Mr. Secretary, whether anyone here can tell us the 
number of employees which the Department had on July 1, 1956, but 
I would like to have the total number of employees for the record. 

Secretary Searon. I believe we. have the information here, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Beastey. 54,143 employees. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the total number of employees you are re- 
questing for fiscal] year 1958 ? 

Mr. Brastey. 50,540. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you mean you are going to have less employees in 
fiscal 1958 ? 

Mr. Brastry. There should be this explanation given: The actual 
number on the rolls as of July 1 includes temporary employees. The 
number of 50,540 represents the equivalent of full-time employees. 
On occasions we will exceed that number by reason of the peak employ- 
ment being in the summer when we have several thousand temporary 
employees that are working only for the summer period. 

Mr. Jensen. In what fields do they work? 

Mr. Brasney. They work with field parties of the Geological Sur- 
vey, the Bureau of Land Management, and in the National Park 
Service. 

The National Park Service has:a large number of seasonal employees 
during the heavy visitation to the parks. 

Mr. JENSEN. Most of those employees are college and high-school 
students; are they not ? 

Mr. Beastey. They are mostly college students. 

Mr. JensEN. They work for a period of about 3 months; do they 
not ? 

Mr. Brastey. About 3 months, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Approximately what are they paid per month? 

Mr. Beastey. They are paid around $250 a month. 

Mr. Jensen. They have to pay their own transportation costs to 
the job; do they not? 

Mr. Beastxy. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Even if they go to Alaska, do they have to pay those 
costs ¢ 

Mr. Brastey. We do not have a uniform practice on employees that 
go to Alaska. Some go at their own expense and some go at Govern- 
ment expense. It depends upon the difficulty of recruitment. 
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PERSONNEL INCREASE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. JensEN. You are asking for a total increase actually over 1957 
of about 2,215? 

Mr. Berastey. 2,639 throughout the Department. Insofar as the 
estimates under consideration in this bill are concerned, it is 2,435. 

Mr. JENSEN. 2,435? Are those permanent positions? 

Mr. Brastey. Permanent positions and seasonal positions. 

The total number of pa positions being requested under 
the estimates in this bill is 2,004. 

Mr. JeENsEN. You are excluding the Bureau of Reclamation in those 
figures; are you not? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir, and the power agencies. However, this 
increase comes under those estimates under consideration in this 
bill. The estimates for the Bureau of Reclamation and the power 
agencies do not carry nearly the same proportion of increases. 

Mr. Jensen. In what Bureau is the greatest number of position 
increases ? 

Mr. Beastey. The Bureau of Indian Affairs in connection with the 
educational program, the National Park Service under the “Mission— 
66” program, the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines under 
the expansion in the minerals program and in the Bureau of Land 
Management in connection with the forest and land management 
programs. 

ADDITIONAL TEACHERS IN THE INDIAN SERVICE 


Mr. JeENseN. How many additional teachers in the Indian Service 
are you requesting ? 

Mr. Brastey. I do not have the actual number here, Congressman 
Jensen, but I shall be glad to insert it in the record. However, in the 
educational and welfare services program of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs we are asking for an increase of 238. Most of those are 
teaching positions. 

Mr. Jensen. Two hundred and thirty-eight ? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The 1958 budget for the Bureau of Indian Affairs includes funds for 163 
additional teachers. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. The construction program is generally carried on by 
bids or under contract; is it not? 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct; during the last few years we have fol- 
lowed the policy of letting out as much construction as possible under 
contract and keeping force account work at a minimum. 


EMPLOYMENT IN ALASKA 


Mr. Jensen. How many employees does the Department have al- 
together now in all its branches in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Beastey. I do not have the figures on employment in Alaska, 
Congressman Jensen, but with your permission I shall be glad to 
insert that information in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Employees in Alaska as of Dec. 31, 1956 
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TOTAL EMPLOYMENT, 1957-58 


Mr. Jensen. What was the total number of positions requested in 
fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Brastey. Mr. Jensen, I would like to furnish that information 
for the record. However, it is in the hearings of last year. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The total employees for the Department of the Interior requested for fiscal 
year 1957 was 47,173, but for the bureaus included in the bill before this com- 
mittee for that year (which excluded reclamation and the power agencies) the 
number was 33,531. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Secretary, have you visited the Territory of Alaska 
since you were appointed ? 

Secretary Seaton. Not since I have been the Secretary. However, 
I am leaving here on the 24th for a 10-day trip to Alaska. 


HOMESTEADING IN ALASKA 


Mr. Jensen. The reason I asked you that question is that I am 
interested, as well as the rest of the members of the committee, [ am 
sure, in ascertaining the progress being made down in the Kenai 
Peninsula in veterans’ homesteading. 

A number of years ago, as you know, we appropriated money to 
build a road from below Anchorage down to Homer on the southern 
tip of the Kenai Peninsula because we thought we saw there the 
greatest possibility for agriculture in the entire Territory. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. We appropriated some $10 million with which to 
build that road which was to be about 100 miles long. We have 
rotten pretty good reports from it, but I am anxious to know if the 

erritory has lived up to their promise which was that they would 
build the feeder roads if we built the main roads, in order to open 
up that Territory to farming. 

We have been told that there are several hundred veterans who are 
now homesteading up there, and of course there is no question at all 
but what it is the greatest agricultural area in Alaska. 

The agrictaliiandl. hotendia there, I think, is far in excess of what 
most people in this country could ever dream of. 

I do want to say in closing, Mr. Secretary, that I think your open- 
ing statement was very fine, and of course I know you have lived out 
in that part of the country with which the Interior Department is 
mostly concerned. 
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Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. We are going to depend upon you, of course, to not do 
the impossible, but close to the impossible. 

Secretary Szaton. I will try, anyway. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Secretary, I enjoyed your statement very much. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, 1 wish you a lot of luck and success as 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Following what Congressman Jensen said, I wonder whether it 
would be possible to put a résumé at one spot in the record of the 
number of positions now in the Department of the Interior, together 
witha beeiehows in each bureau ? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. We have such a statement, and we shall 
insert it in the record. We will also insert the usual table showing 
the comparison of authorized employment for 1957 and estimated 
employment for 1958. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Fenton. I would also like to have the average rate of employ- 
ment for each Bureau. 

Mr. Brastgy. Dr. Fenton, I also have a statement showing the em- 
ployment by month, going back to 1952, and if you would like, I would 
yee o that in the record along with the information that you have 

uested previously. 
r. Fenton. That would be fine. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Total paid employees by months, fiscal years 1952-56 and 1957 to date 


Fiscal year 












Month i i a a ae 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 

TIaab hl Ihe TAR BEORT CLLED FT) OTE Ln | LT ee 
tn deaininicnennos~ sane | 63, 796 58,904 | 57,220] 52,021 | 55, 230 
en. | 62, 948 | 57,507 | 55,936 | 51,699 54, 813 
RIO ie apg cence 7 | 60, 054 | 55,198 | 3,883} 49, 251 50, 966 
agent seen paper ; ‘ | 57,936 53,846 | 52,322 | 48,317 49, 997 
Seeeembers c.f. lS .-| 56,77 52, 960 51,150 | 47,313 49, 560 
December... ...-..- case ain atibtiee | 55, 525 | 52,325 | 49,811 | 46, 463 48, 578 
January --.. ---- =. ’ | 55, 403 | 51,869 | 49,525) 
February - --~---- eaeaste=besesbaes~ $c) 1S MOD 52, 320 | 49,951 | 
teeta daeapwasias hae 55, 560 589 | 50,507 
April. - ae? | 56,341 53, 770 51, 169 | 
ae 57, 697 | ; 55, 4 52, 318 
Maa abebabbriedets cee deeuocccburubea 61,356 | 59, 366 57,498 | 55, 107 





} | 
| | 





NoTE.—-The sien yment figures shown above include National Park Service employees paid from 
District of Columbia appropriations. The Department was instructed to make this change by the Civil 
Service Commission. 





SALINE WATER PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. Although it is one of our smallest projects in the 
Department, and has already been dwelt upon, I am very interested 
in the saline-water program. 

When we listen year after year to the trials and tribulations caused 
by lack of water, the contamination of water, and now the infringe- 
ment of saline water in our underground system, we cannot help but 
feel that it is a very important project and I personally think it should 
go forward as fast as we possibly can carry it. 

I am glad to hear that the Secretary is very much interested in that 
particular phase of the Interior Department work and, certainly, we 
ought to try to get at the cause of these things rather than handling 
them symptomatically as we have been doing in the past. 

Mr. Secretary, do you think the saline-water project can go forward 
any faster than it is? 

Secretary Spaton. Again, I must say I do not even consider myself 
a pseudo-expert in the field, but. we have been making a very careful 
study of the program. It is my opinion, at least, that the program 
we have set up for 1958 is as large a program as we can efficiently and 
effectively manage without duplication of research work. We are 
going as far forward as we can. 

Now, again, that is my opinion, but I think that is pretty largely the 
opinion of experts in the field. I think we are doing a fine job, Dr. 
Fenton. We have made every effort to cooperate, as I am sure all the 
members of the committee know, with other foreign governments, as 
well as with private research organizations in this country so that 
everything is coordinated. 

Weare not alone in this field, as Iam sure you know. 
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NUMBER OF MINE INSPECTORS 


Mr. Fenton. How many Federal mine inspectors do we have at 
the present time ? 

r. Beastey. There is a total of 808 positions in the current appro- 
priation for health and safety work of the Bureau of Mines but, as you 
know, there is other than mining inspectors financed under that 
appropriation. 

r. Fenton. That is right. 

Mr. Beastey,. I will put that information in the record for you. 
Mr. Fenton. Thank you. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


There are 250 Federal mine inspectors authorized in the current fiscal year. 
REORGANIZATION OF THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. Fenton. Under the reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service there is a Commissioner to be appointed; is there not? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. Will there be a Director of each of those commercial 
and sporting bureaus? 

Secretary Sraton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. They have not been appointed yet? 

Secretary Seaton. The Assistant Secretary is working on that, | 
know. I have not been given any names, however, as yet. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, at this time. 


SECRETARY’S BACKGROUND 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, I should like to comment that the Sec- 
retary has a most unusual background for his position. He comes 
from the western half of the United States. He served as a Member 
of the other Body of the Congress. He was the special assistant. to 
the President of the United States at the White House. Now, of 
course, he is the Secretary of the Interior. 

We all wish him well, and as the chairman of this committee has 
often expressed, “this is the committee that deals with America.” 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Secretary, I have just one word of caution which I would like 
to emphasize. My service on this committee has been somewhat 
briefer than some of the other members, but I note that the number 
of employees as of December 31, 1956, was 46,463. In 1957 that 
jumped 2,100, or to 48,578. 

Under this budget the figure jumped another 2,000 to 50,540. That. 
of course, does not include the many thousands of temporary positions 
that are filled during the summer months. 





) 
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The other day we had the Bureau of Indian Affairs before the 
committee—and I cite this simply as an example because the same 
thing is reflected throughout this budget as I see it: There was an 
increase in the number of employees in that Bureau of a total of 780 
and 100 of the 780 are listed as “General administration.” 

This committee in the times that I have served on it in the past has 
had a constant conflict with the Department in attempting to get the 
people out to work with the Indians and people out to work in the 
parks. A good example of which I know is that a couple of years ago 
there were, roughly, 100 employees working in the summer in the 
Yellowstone National Park, managing that entire acreage, and all 
the facilities in it. 

At the same time there were 100 employees down at Omaha in the 

ional office telling the ones up at Yellowstone what to do. 

me sincerely hope, Mr. Secretary, that with your background you 
will not continue the reflection in the Department of the overstaffing 
in Washington and in these regional offices. We would like to get 
the people out in the parks and on the reservations and on the proj- 
ects, and not have them in the offices. I know that that thought was 
the thought which was uppermost in the minds of the members of the 
committee who were commenting on these employment figures, and 
I am sure that the committee will take a great deal of interest in 
seeing just how this thing develops. Certainly, with your background 
you should be able to do a good service to the Department and to the 
Nation as Secretary of the Department of the Interior, and I want 
to wish you the very best of luck in your new assignment. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you. If I may comment on what you 
said, Mr. Budge. I am grateful to you for having emphasized it, as 
well as the other members of the committee, because I could not 
agree with you any more. What we shall do remains to be seen, but 
we shall try. I have seen exactly the same thing you are talking 
about before I came to the Department. 

Mr. Bupeér. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, on behalf of myself and the other 
members of the committee, we are glad to have had you here this 
morning, and hope that you do prove to be a fine Secretary of the 
Interior and accomplish many things which should have been accom- 
plished many years ago. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that we are always 
happy to see our old colleague and good friend, Governor Aandahl, 
before the committee. He did not have an opportunity to talk this 
morning, but I am sure he could have enlightened us on many things 
pertaining to the Department. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Monpay, January 14, 1957. 


OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
WITNESS 


DAVID 8S. JENKINS, DIRECTOR 
JOSEPH STROBEL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Program and financing 


| | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate , 1958 estimate 








| 
Program by activities: 





| 
| | 
1, Administration and coordination................-.-...- $91, 516 | $116, 000 $190, 000 
2. Research and development: | 
(a) Contracts and grants, non-Federal_.._....._... | 455, 806 | 374, 000 869, 000 
(b) Federal laboratories............-.-------------- 49, 042 | 60, 000 100, 000 
EE 
Total obligations.............----------.----- 596, 364 | 550, 000 1, 159, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available_-...............- Rc dicthinnteiaecnias |-----------+-- 
m| 1, 159, 000 


Rapa iiss hs igh Fe cet - |. --nsseddise wand 600, 000 | 550, 000 


Obligations by objects 





} 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








Total number of permanené positions..........- _— 12 | 15 | 20 
Average number of all employees_-_-_-_..--.-.- ie Shedd 11 14 19 
Number of employees at end of year. - aaeelnins hid state a! 10 15 | 20 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 











Average salary_..- uns Pal iden da hdebes $6, 658 $7, 135 | 7, 194 
DOP Is bbc bk Wend docu ce che codons negli GS-9.3 | as 10. bag Gs, -9.9 

01 Personal services: } 
Permanent positions -_-.- --- ‘ . } $74, 022 | $99, 500 $139, 200 
Positions other than permanent. rerete d is 1, 182 | 2, 000 5, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base - - apie | 285 | Sa Bar 300 
Payment above basic rates siged, nat 50. 500 | 500 

Other payments for persona) services schie>~ 65% - 144 | sh ede! 
Total personal services... . __- Ce i Sh il 76, 140 | 102, 000 145, 000 
02 Travel / Seog 7, 978 | 8, 000 22, 000 

03 Transportation of things | 12 | polelideal 
04 Communication services Ja . 1, 705 | 1, 800 | 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction______- cs : 2, 617 | 2, 500 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services - - ---- od = AB debt J 455, 639 349, 000 845, 000 
Services performed by other agencies . AE casual 50, 542 | 60, 000 100, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__- vealed ane 461 | 500 1, 300 
08 Equipment.. nc ysyae obese en emaa 1, 246 | 1, 200 3, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, “and contributions____- Wbtdticukesed Each odaeak 25, 000 25, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund_-_-__--.....~- bn bad hi deknncnhiitels 4 Lista 8, 700 

a. Se ee ee do Ee awusepsecliobubabin 24 a ihuipaill 


aed be 596, 364 | ~ 650, 000 00 | 1, 159, 000 





ORE ERO PRE 


RPE PINE MONE 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - -----------.---- 
Obligated balance brought forward -. - - 
Restored from certified claims account -. 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations... -. 


Total expenditures. 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 
OGiere.25....~. 
Obligated balance carried forward - - - 


Total expenditures and balances 





| 1956 actual 


$600, 000 | 





273, 743 | 
al 228, 769 | 


502, 512 

3, 636 

2. 10, 322 
sf 376, 346 | 





--| 892, 816 | 





1957 estimate 


$550, 000 | 
376, 346 | 

6, O11 | 
932, 357 | 


300, 000 
356, O11 


656, 011 


276, 346 


932, 357 


1958 estimate 


$1, 159, 000 
276, 346 


1, 435, 346 


760, 000 
250, 000 


1,010, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning the Office of Saline 


Water. 


Then we will hear from the Office of Oil and Gas, the Office 


of the Solicitor, the Office of Minerals Mobilization and the Acquisi- 
tion of Strategic Minerals Program, and finally the Commission of 


Fine Arts. 


I hope we can stay up to the schedule that we kept last year. 


We 


had the same agencies before us last year, and we stayed right up on 


schedule. 


questions of the Congressmen as best you can. 


of the game, and we hope you abide by them. 
Mr. Jenkins, you are from the Office of Saline Water. 
insert pages 2 through 5 and page 8 of the justification into the record 


and then you may proceed. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Activity 


1. Administration and coordination 
2. Research and development 


EE dc Rhee eens code 





Tota! 
| available, 
1957 


$116, 000 
434, 000 


550, 000 





Increase in 


I hope that you people from downtown will answer the 
We all know the rules 


We will 


| base due to | 


Govern- 
ment’s 
contribution 


Adjusted 
appropriation 


to the retire- | 


ment fund 


$8, 700 


8, 700 


$124, 700 
434, 000 


558, 700 
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Analysis by activities 


| ' 1 
| Page reference 





Adjusted De- Base, Esti- innselpeiigpiaietanatigaiad 
Activities appro- creases 1958 mate, | Increases | 
priation 1958 Table | Justifi- 





cation 


1. Administration and coordina- 
SOU cans Antathaneridignisitetlatiannon $124, 700 |.......-.- | $124,700 | $190,000 | $65,300) 5,8,9 4 
2. Research and development: | | 
(a) Contracts and grants, 
non-Federal. - --.-..--- 374, 000 |.....-.--- | 374, 000 869, 000 495, 000 5, 8,9 
(b) Federal laboratories. - - -- 60, 000 60,000 | 100, 000 GRD lonctcen 


Rath. oie... dsc as eee iret | 558,700 |1, 159,000 | 600,300 |... 




















JUSTIFICATION 


By a congressional amendment enacted in 1955, the 5-year $2 million saline- 
water research program was extended and expanded to 1 of 14 years with $10 
million total authorization. 

In keeping with the expressed desire of the Congress, the Department requested 
$600,000 for fiscal year 1956, which was appropriated. A like $600,000 was 
requested for fiscal year 1957, of which $550,000 was appropriated. The reduc- 
tion applied to administration expenses requested for acceleration of the pro- 
gram. 

The appropriations for the first 5 years 1953-57 have been as follows: 


i cis ecient teas enn ghbrentineoustoren ences Yate _. $175, 000 
PICO PORT BPG» setitione I I cia eas etna _ 400, 000 
Won) Weary 1988. io ou ie oie wt ot cr vile gus we iB 400, 000 
Se NN i bn se) 30 pe id Spain ctrl mia om lt hig d mies yrpeyeremeaiepentnee 600, 000 
I ca Es hens vines Ele liane SS ERS A 8 PE. _ 550, 000 


Thus, the program has leveled off and actually slowed down in some respects 
during the present fiscal year. Therefore, in order to attain the rate of progress 
desired, and clearly justified by research results, it is necessary to increase 
activity sharply during fiscal year 1958. In addition, it is not possible to expand 
research activity suddenly and most of the stimulation and supervision must be 
provided by the Government personnel. Therefore, the staff is being expanded 
slightly at present, within the current limitation to provide the experienced 
personnel needed for the expanded program in fiscal year 1958. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1956, the research has been planned on a 2-year basis 
and the plan is revised as frequently as necessary. The current 2-year plan is 
as shown in the following table. 


2-year program saline-water conversion 1957 to 1958, inclusive 


} 





























| Fiseal year 1957 Estimated 
eS ek Lt re 

Activity | fiscal year 

Need Use Defer to fiscal) 1958 
year 1958 

1, Development of rotary stills...............-- $110, 000 $75, 000 $35, 000 $85, 000 
2. Other distillation._..........--- omsuidaeneaiagl 225, 000 155, 000 70, 000 175, 000 
a 85, 000 62, 000 23, 000 130, 000 
4. Membrane processes._............- oh e 117, 000 82, 000 35, 000 217, 000 
eR citinttitelinecioaperewitotnincitsrenmensbittbin tt SS eici 65, 000 95, 000 
6. Other processes and surveys----.---.- A | 102, 000 60, 000 42, 000 156, 500 
Bp SRE iiccc ct cocweneccdnendookebuasbahtibieeetendudost i tediaeiaaetpiatnacall 110, 500 
Total research and development___--_..--_-- 704, 000 434, 000 270, 000 969, 000 
8. Administration and coordination---..-.....- 146, 000 116, 000 30, 000 190, 000 
th laitedinkictnisaiientocia annul hnintd-itimabaiasind 850, 000 550, 000 300, 000 1, 159, 000 
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Following is a tabulation of administrative expenses, past and estimated for 
the future: 
Expenditures for administration and coordination 


eee Mammantien: (14 years) . 3 oS. $2, 000, 000 
ae Doers dct so eat ance ten emotes ee eae aan ae 58, 000 
ce ak, CL © is nelidintad peaiemaieinnencentaarsesiginaiesicieees 67, 000 
I cc oo ah ee nae ieee termina sreannaes 93, 000 
I a ee he at pak teeedseh acqnaranee i tmeacinttoeee 91, 000 
2 SIRE FY SRE PRES 116, 000 
425, 000 
For 6 years 1958 to 1963, inclusive, available_.__._.______-__-______-__ 1, 200, 000 
($200,000 per year average.) 
a eS On 8 a ee Se ear 150, 000 
De Ra a ee 125, 000 
RIN Ni hac cee err ee gene 100, 000 
375, 000 
a itt mhbtheinntimetieeideiehare del email eee abt aaceionsetn 800, 000 
RRR DOR, Ti 0h 5.0L ~ laeene-aeernnenasnserite 190, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jenkins. I have a prepared statement of some length which, 
with your permission, I would like to submit for the record, and dis- 
cuss it orally. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may submit it for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davin S. JENKINS, DrRecTor, OFFICE or SALINE WATER, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


In 1955 the Congress expanded the saline water program, urged that it be 
accelerated, and authorized future appropriations averaging approximately $1 
million a year. Accordingly, the Department requested and the Congress ap- 
propriated $600,000 for fiscal year 1956 in place of the $400,000 in earlier years. 
A like $600,000 was requested for fiscal year 1957 of which $550,000 was appro- 
priated. The reduction applied to administrative expenses requested to accel- 
erate the work. 


87677—57—_—3 
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The appropriations for the first 5 years 1953-57 have been as follows: 


Total appro- | Administra- 

















priation tion and co- 
ordination 
Fiseal year: | 

I i Oe lean ee nade mbasll Sh eieaethanebi $175, 000 | $58, 000 
PT ate ln nitisinadtisddadenethdind tide aatwnnucehtatnasaonetalenbas | 400, 000 | 67, 000 
ED Sens Sue tert one oo a motu sce S rt Soc as sees webct sncaet weatewe } 400, 000 | 93, 000 
I I  dasoncenenes mene cnimigmnmeniotadlindh Weniatiaincies 600, 000 | 91, 000 
IS See ac cngmamnnte baba oocwwnonessnsshtbdbbbannlinuelb’ | 550, 000 | 116, 000 
ae cite a ee re ee penauws demaie | 2, 125, 000 | 425, 000 
Needed final 3 years, 1964-66 (no LS NE ACE NIE ENE 375, 000 | 375, 000 
Total, first 5 years plus final 3 years..__- nee seca tsar, ont Rep umpc eat 2, 500, 000 800, 000 
I oie cemacacnc-cocenceccan--bsdbbAdl Js. Je | 10,000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Available 6 heavy years, 1958 .o 1963, ROMIRMING TLE Lib Ih dokevncnnnancence 7, 500, 000 | 1. 200, 000 
i Cia cin a sedienmnee pb ninbaeoanhudenstieeiied 1 250, 000 | 200, 000 
So cL. co cae sbece .osbaaketsceeett~ elena bets -secm 1, 159, 000 190, 000 


Thus, the program has leveled off and actually slowed down in some respects 
during the present fiscal year. Therefore, in order to attain the rate of progress 
desired, and clearly justified by research results, it is necessary to increase activ- 
ity sharply during fiscal year 1958. In addition, it is not possible to expand 
research activity suddenly and most of the stimulation and supervision must be 
provided by the Government personnel. Therefore, the staff is being expanded 
slightly at present, within the current limitation to provide the experienced 
personnel needed for the expanded program in fiseal year 1958. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1956, the research has been planned on a 2-year 
basis and the plan is revised as frequently as necessary. The current 2-year 
plan is as shown in the following table: 


2-year program saline water conversion, 1957 to 1958 inclusive 


i 


} 

















Fiscal year 1957 Estimated 

ek EL es EP «ore. a eee needs 

Activity during 
Defer to | fiscal vear 

Need Use fiscal year | 1958 

1958 
| 
1. Development of rotary stills_..............2.-2-2..-- $110, 000 $75, 000 | $35, 000 $85, 000 
2. Other distillation (except solar) _...................-. 225, 000 155, 000 70, 000 175, 000 
3. Solar distillation.................... a ee 85, 000 62, 000 | 23, 000 130, 000 
4. Membrane processes__...___-_- Sori je A 117, 000 82, 000 35, 000 217, 000 
5. Freezing processes. 2.20... ck ee ill 65, 000 |...... 65, 000 95, 000 
6. Other processes and surveys. hl tie Coban pete he 102, 000 | 60, 000 42,000 156, 500 
Fo, SET UE WOOE BIT oc oninnnce-<cconpecoenecun= aici teh eorcsricrc brio 110, 500 
— Eds Inning — 
Total research and development-. 704, 000 | 434, 000 | ‘270, 000 | 969, 000 
8. Administration and coordination including stimula- | 

tion of private research. -._._.._.__- Sandgate 146, 000 116, 000 30, 000 190, 000 
Total._.... gta ss Tl ee 850,000 | 550, 000 Ps “300, 000 | 1, 159, 000 





As predicted last year, and as shown by the 2-year plan, several processes 
have now reached the field test-pilot plant stage for which, larger appropriations 
are needed. More specifically, the major expenditures planned for 1958 are 
briefly as follows: 

1. Development of rotary stills—Because the large Hickman rotary vapor 
compression still is entirely new and developmental in nature, its fabrication 
was more expensive and required more time than originally anticipated. There- 
fore, in order to complete fabrication, it was necessary to use some of the funds 
that had been programed for 1957 for field testing. Funds permit only very 
limited field testing this year, with the principal testing contract to await appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1958. Also, some further research and development on 
improved shapes will be necessary in order to achieve high heat transfer rates 
obtained in the original small still. 
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2. Other distillation, except solar—With the long-tube, vertical distillation 
equipment designed by W. L. Badger, because of shortage of funds, it became 
necessary to limit contract work this year to the fabrication and installation of 
the scale prevention test apparatus, leaving the entire research and testing 
program for next fiscal year. The next step following successful scale prevention 
tests will be a pilot plant of considerable size, probably in 1959, and possibly 
at a cost of 1 to 2 million dollars. 

Considerable discussion was held last year of the need for fundamental re- 
search on the causes of scale formation and its prevention. That work is being 
started during 1957 but much additional work is necessary during 1958. 

8. Solar distillation.—In solar distillation, several favorable results have been 
obtained, both in rigid single-stage stills using glass, and in tilted and multiple- 
effect stills using glass and greatly improved plastic materials. The estimate 
of $100,000 for the large in-place still and $30,000 for other stills is conservative 
in comparison with the amount of research and favorable results being obtained 
and expected. 

4. Membrane processes.—With membrane processes, although greatly improved 
électrodialysis equipment is now being developed by the Netherlands cooperative 
project, and several American firms are now developing improved membranes, 
none has developed a greatly improved cell. Some of this work is being carried 
out in the Bureau of Reclamation’s laboratories and it is anticipated that with 
the improved membranes, and knowledge now being received in this country, 
a considerable portion of which comes from abroad, improved electrodialysis 
equipment can and will be developed. The need for an improved process and 
membranes is urgent. 

The osmionic process which was developed in the laboratory under a purely 
exploratory research project by Dr. George Murphy at New York State Uni- 
versity has now emerged into a full-scale development of a technically feasible 
process. The expanded developmental work is being conducted by Southern 
Research Institute of Birmingham, Ala., with Dr. Murphy, now at Oklahoma 
University, as consultant. This process, which offers much promise for treat- 
ment of brackish, and possibly even sea water, without the use of an external 
energy source other than solar energy will be advanced into the second stage 
engineering development during 1958, at considerably increased total expense. 

5. Freezing processes.—Work on the freezing processes which are potentially 
very attractive, has been confined to the laboratory stage for some time. The 
present results are very encouraging and it will be necessary during 1958 to 
construct and experiment with considerably larger equipment and carry on some 
pilot plant and field testing work. 

6. Other processes and surveys.—The solvent extraction process which has 
been carried on at Texas A. and M. Research Foundation now for the first time 
offers practical promise of considerably reduced total costs and the recent 
results on solvent extraction clearly justify expansion into larger equipment. 

Likewise, exploratory calculations of combination multiple-purpose plants for 
production of power and converted water through use of nuclear energy offer 
some possible advantages which should be explored further. 

As in the past, the program has continued to emphasize the need for new 
ideas and although the proportion of new exploratory research to development 
of larger equipment is considerably changed, emphasis is being continued upon 
all new ideas and stimulation of new aproaches, both in the United States and 
abroad. 

7. Experimental test facility —There is acute need for a testing facility where 
a continuous supply of sea water is available with pumps and a minimum of 
appurtenant equipment, for testing and further developing processes and equip- 
ment that have been developed as far as possible in the laboratory. Such 
facilities are being used on a loan basis at present but the arrangement is not 
entirely satisfactory. In connection with the large solar still, a site is being 
readied for that use only with funds allotted for solar field tests. It is planned 
that about $100,000 will be used during fiscal year 1958 for test facilities. 

8. Administration, coordination, and stimulation.—Experience has also shown 
that such activities require one or more Federal employees on each field test, 
and considerably greater central technical and administrative control than was 
necessary in the exploratory research in which scientists worked, oftentimes 
alone, in their laboratories. The responsibility of negotiating, revising, renego- 
tiating, documenting, supervising, inspecting, auditing, and exchanging scientific 
information on the enlarged-type research and development contracts of this 
nature requires a larger staff and much greater travel than is possible at present 
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and the entire program is suffering from lack of central exchange of result. 
During 1956 more than 80 research proposals alone were received and studied 
by the staff. Many were found to be of a nonscientific nature, but much work 
was necessary to assure that a sound idea was not being overlooked. The coordi- 
nation of the greatly scattered private and governmental research work, and 
the stimulation of scientifically sound approaches requires much personal atten- 


tion of staff members. 
In addition, as the work has progressed, national and worldwide interest and 


actual research activity has increased tremendously and it is imperative that 
the Government staff keep fully abreast of all developments wherever they may 
be. The United States Government’s Office of Saline Water is looked upon 
internationally as the leader in this field and seat of authority information 
on the subject. To meet the obligation and the opportunity which this increased 
responsibility and esteem has afforded, it is essential that the present staff be 
increased a total of 20 for the fiscal year 1958. This is the bare minimum. 

Mr. JenxKrns. The saline water program has now been in opera- 
tion a little over 4 years. At first it was necessary to consider every 
possible process so as to reduce the cost of converting water. The 
brochure we have discussed with this committee before was prepared 
in the beginning, and it covered all processes that could be conceived. 
It was recognized that some of those processes would be eliminated 
and that others would appear more favorable and would justify much 
further work. 

TYPES OF PROCESSES 


The better processes now fall into six groups, as shown on page 2 of 
my statement. Those are: first, rotary stills; second, other thermal 
stills; third, solar distillation; fourth, membrane processes; fifth, 
freezing processes; and, sixth, other processes including strictly 
chemical processes. 

It was recognized from the beginning that as the laboratory and 
exploratory research work developed much larger appropriations 
would be needed for small pilot plant work and field testing. We 
have now reached that point. 


FOURTEEN-YEAR PROGRAM 


In 1955 the authorization which was originally for 5 years for 
$2 million was extended and was expanded to a rate of appropriation 
averaging about $1 million a year for the heavy 8 years of the pro- 
gram, 1956-63. 

On page 1 of my statement I have endeavored to set forth now, as 
well as we can in advance, a program for the full 14 years, assuming 
these appropriations will be needed as the work progresses. I would 
like to refer just a moment to that table. 

For the first year we will note there was $175,000, then $400,000 
for each of the next 2 years. Then in 1956 $600,000 was requested and 
appropriated, and for 1957, under the new authorization, $600,000 was 
requested, and $550,000 was appropriated. This makes a total for 
the 5 years of $2,125,000. 

Now, we estimate that for the final 3 yéars, 1964-66, in which no 
contracting will be undertaken we will need some $375,000, making a 
total of $2,500,000 out of the $10 million, or leaving $7,500,000 for 
these 6 heavy years beginning in 1958. The average for those 6 years 
is $1,250,000, and we are requesting for 1958 $1,159,000. 

I will go into the justifications of that amount in more detail, 
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Likewise, for the limitation of administration and coordination, 
during the first 5 years we will have used some $425,000. The final 
3 years we will need that $367,000 I mentioned earlier, making a total 
of $800,000 and leaving, out of the $2 million, a possible appropriation 
for that purpose of $1,200,000, or $200,000 average a year. 

Now that we are building up to the maximum rate for the next year, 
1958, we are requesting nearly that amount, $190,000. 

The need for the $1,159,000, as shown on page 2 of my statement, 
in the 2-year program is arrived at in some detail. The detail is not 
given in that table, but I thought that I would run through that detail 


rather briefly. 
DISTILLATION PROCESSES 


The rotary stills which one member of this committee has seen under 
development at Cambridge, Mass., have required considerably more 
money than we had anticipated. They were new and some of the 
developmental work could not be anticipated. Therefore, it has been 
necessary in the present year to allot an additional $65,000, making it 
necessary to handle all of the field testing of that still next year; 
in fact, the large rotary still will be ready for field testing by May 1, 
and with the present schedule of appropriations it will be necessary 
to put off the field testing work until this appropriation is made 
available at the first of July. 

Also, considerable additional research on shapes, speed, tempera- 
tures, and other factors is necessary, amounting to $25,000. In addi- 
tion we believe that type of still will be useful in small sizes, possibly 
for household uses, and we are conducting some work in the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s laboratory in Denver. We have some $10,000 sched- 
uled for that purpose for next year, making a total of $85,000 for the 
rotary stills. 

Other thermal distillations begin with the long tube vertical still 
developed by Mr. W. L. Badger in connection with the salt industry. 
Mr. Badger, who is looked upon as one of the deans of chemical engi- 
neering in this country, believes that he can control sea-water scale in 
apparatus of this type. If he can, it has been calculated that we may 
be able to produce water in large quantities, in the neighborhood of 
15 million to 20 million gallons a day, at costs which will be approach- 
ing economic feasibility for many purposes. 

Therefore, we have agreed it is necessary to work out the scale- 
prevention techniques, and for that purpose it is necessary to build one 
full-size unit of this multiple-effect apparatus and test it under various 
conditions. 

I thought in order that the committee would have an idea of the 
change in pace and scope of this program they might like to take a 
glance at the photograph I have here of one of the larger long tube 
seven effect stills, which is used in the salt industry. That photograph 
shows that we are no longer in the small inexpensive laboratory t 
work. All of the field testing, needed to work out this scale prevention, 
is to be covered by appropriations for the next year; in fact, we have 
allotted and have just recently contracted for the erection only of this 
test equipment in the amount of $120,000 at a test site of the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. on the seashore in North Carolina. That is a bor- 
rowed facility. It is not best for our use, but it is available. 
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Then we have a contract with a firm in Ohio to develop a single effect 
low temperature difference still, which has been partly developed by 
a French company. ’ 

That contract is for designs of equipment. If those designs show 
that water might be produced at a reasonable cost, as we fully expect, 
then it will be necessary next year to go into construction and some 
testing amounting to $75,000. 

Other basic scale studies are needed, and for that purpose we have 
scheduled $25,000, making a total of $175,000. 

For the third item, solar distillation, first we have the large still 
built on the ground in place. The construction work will be contracted 
yet this month using the remainder of the 1957 fund. All of the field 
testing, amounting to $75,000, will have to be carried on out of next 
year’s appropriations. 

There are several other small solar stills, all of which appear favor- 
uble for producing water for different purposes in small and large 
quantities. For that purpose we are very conservatively estimating a 
need of some $55,000, making a total for solar distillation of $130,000. 


MEMBRANE PROCESSES 


The next item is the membrane processes, which we have discussed 
with the committee before, and which Mr. Jensen has seen in operation 
and under development. These processes consist of several different 
types of membrane: one, the electrical membrane process, which was 
developed by Ionics, Inc., and was field tested last year. Several im- 
provements were shown to be necessary and that equipment has now 
been taken to the Bureau of Reclamation laboratories, where it is 
undergoing durability tests. 

We also know now that an improved type of cell is necessary, and 
we propose to go into that with one of the research institutions to the 
extent of $50,000, making $85,000 for electrical membrane processes 
for the next year. That seems fully justified in that if improvements 
are made, the market for this equipment should increase. It is the 
capital investment at present that is causing the cost of the water to 
be as high as itis. If the cost of the water can be reduced, the market 
will increase, and as the market increases industrial firms will be able 
to go into mass production. 

With the osmotic process, which is being developed at the University 
of Florida, the results are so favorable we have decided, on a very 
careful estimate, some $37,000 will be needed next year for a larger 
cell. 

Mr. Jensen. What is that? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is osmosis. This is essentially the reverse of 
the electrical membrane processes. No electric current is applied. 
Instead, the water is pushed through an osmotic membrane, rather 
than the electrical membrane, by means of pressure. As the water is 
pushed through, the salt is left behind. In the process which you saw 
in Cambridge, Mr. Jensen, the salt ions are pushed through the mem- 
branes and the water is left behind. 

The third one of these processes which has been called osmionic, is 
somewhat of a combination of the two. It was developed under a 
purely exploratory research program by Dr. George Murphy, of New 
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York State University. He has caused a separation of salt from 
water without the use of an external electrical or other power source, 
merely by utilizing the energy caused by the two different concentra- 
tions of salt water. He hasa very concentrated brine on one side and a 
less concentrated brine on the other, and the electrical potential which 
develops there causes the separation. That isa very favorable process 
because it requires no outside external electrical energy. 

We have allocated tentatively some $55,000 to that work for the next 
year. 

The improvement of membranes as such, for numerous purposes, 
is being carried under a cooperative agreement with the Bureau of 
Standards under the new provisions in the act to carry on some work 
in existing Government laboratories. That work next year, together 
with extensions of some of the work at Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute and at Florida amounts to some $25,000, making a total for 
the membrane processes an estimated $217,000. 


FREEZING PROCESSES 


Now, separation by freezing was one of the promising possibilities 
in the beginning, but we did not start on it early. We only started on 
this about 2 years ago. We had few good proposals. We had made 
some general studies at the University of Washington and in Penn- 
sy! yania. But it was not until the Carrier Corp. and a scientist from 
California came to us with two cycles which looked very favorable 
that we went into actual development work. That work is proceeding 
well at Carrier, but we have not had funds to go into the work in Cali- 
fornia. We estimate for that purpose we will need $95,000 next year. 


OTHER PROCESSES 


Then we have the group of other processes and surveys. This group 
includes the solvent extraction process being developed at Texas 
A, and M. Research Foundation. The final report on that research, 
which reached us last June, was so favorable that it was clear we 
should not drop that work. Appropriations simply were not avail- 
able this year for that purpose, so we are merely continuing it with 
one man part time to keep the project alive. We need some $50,000 
for a larger unit next year. 

Several other smaller amounts are needed. Here we include such 
exchange of information as will be made at a symposium which we plan 
to hold either this coming May or next October. 

In addition, we are continuing to explore new ideas and new 
processes as we do not believe any of the processes, even though 
they have been developed this far, are certain to serve all the needs 
for all of the uses. 

So we have some $60,000 set aside for new exploratory research. 
That makes a total of $155,000. 


EXPERIMENTAL TEST FACILITY 


There is an item No. 7 there that refers to an experimental test 
facility, I think that I discussed some with this committee last year 
the possible need for an experimental test facility. Of the $1,150,000 
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which was estimated to be our total need for the next year—and we 
must make those estimates in May of each year—out of that money we 
estimated we would be able to use $350,000 for an experimental test 
facility which is needed very badly. 

Since then these other process needs have increased and have en- 
croached on the amount originally pg for the test facility to 
the point we have there only a little over $100,000 for that purpose. 
I shall not be surprised if by next year these other needs will make it 
difficult to find any money for this purpose. 

Meanwhile, we are using borrowed facilities of some of the indus- 
trial organizations where we can find them, but the arrangement is 
not entirely satisfactory. 


COORDINATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The last item is for coordination and administration. I believe I 
probably was remiss last year in not explaining fully to this committee 
the need for funds for that purpose. 

The saline water conversion program is now one in which between 
200 and 400 people are involved. I have here copies of an organiza- 
tion chart which I would like to distribute to the members of the 
committee. I know that you have all seen organization charts, but 
this one is a little different. In the boxes that are enclosed in heavy 
black lines we find the small Office of Saline Water, while on all the 
rest of the page there are the names of organizations and individuals 
working on this program who are not on the Government payrolls. 

For example, in the Branch of Research, we have about 30 scientists 
working under contract and about 60 nontechnical or semitechnical 
personnel, totaling nearly 100 people working there. Likewise, over 
100 are working in engineering and development. A similar number 
are engaged among these other cooperating groups working with the 
branch coordination. Then there are about 50 consultants working 
part time in the program. 

I made an analysis of one of the branches last year in June to deter- 
mine just what its needs were. In order that this committee may 
understand those needs I would like to read a short passage from this 
report that was prepared at the time. 

As of June 1956 the Branch of Research is supervising coordination of a total 
of 10 contracts. This work involves keeping abreast of the monthly or bimonthly 
technical progress reports required of each contractor, careful evaluation of 
their results, suggesting changes in procedure or scope of each research inves- 
tigation, assisting in the direction of these research investigations, correlating 


the results with all other investigations in this field, and ascertaining that all 
provisions of the contract are fulfilled. 


As of that time, that Branch had 17 current new proposals to be 
evaluated and involved a technical analysis of each proposal by the 
Branch Chief, the selection of qualified consultants to evaluate each 
proposal, drawing up consultant contracts and correspondence with 
each consultant. Upon receipt of the evaluations from each con- 
sultant they must be critically reviewed by the Branch Chief, who 
then ascertains the feasibility and need for specific research contracts, 
and make such recommendations to the Director. 

Finally, following all this—and in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Department—documentation of all of these negotiations 
must be kept and made and all of that requires considerable time. 
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In addition, there is stimulation of research by correspondence and 
then pyramided on those activities are the day-to-day duties, including 
voluminous correspondence to be answered, much of which requires 
technical evaluation and some library research, preparation of budg- 
ets, monthly, quarterly, and annual reports. 

At present the December 31 statement of expenditures under the 
program shows some $52,000 expended this year for administration 
and stimulation and coordination of outside research. With half the 

ear gone, and at that rate, we will use about $104,000 out of the total 
imitation of $116,000 That is with our 11 people. The statf has 
not been expanded this year. We have the same number of people 
we had last year. But that will leave us about $12,000 for expanding 
slightly the staff that we have at present so as to build up toward the 
end of the year about to equal the staff which we are asking for for 
next year of 20 people altogether. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 


VALUE OF PRESENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the total dollar value of research which you 
now have under contract ? 

Mr. JENKrNS. I have a statement here of the contracts that are in 
existence at present, some 21. They are all here with the amount for 
each one, but we have not struck a total. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert the total in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Dollar value of research under contract* Jan. 14, 1957 


From previous fiscal year appropriations____.-._..--_--.----.------- $259, 334 
From fiscal year: 1957 appropriations *__-.-_-_..--______-_.-___._____ 330, 
Tek wt LOE ULL ee SO EL OR ois 590, 228 
Unobligated for: fiscal year 1957_..~-u..+----+1----+--- nse ase aie 103, 106 
Additional committed from fiscal year 1957 (contracts pending)-—-- ~. 77, 000 
Remaining for further research during fiscal year 1957__-_-_-_.-_.---- 26, 106 


1 Includes cooperative agreements with Government labs, 
UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. What unobligated balance of this year’s funds is cur- 
rently available for additional contracts?) How much money do you 
have left? 

Mr. Jenkrns. $103,000 for additional contracts. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you feel that you can efficiently contract the 
$969,000 in new funds requested for 1958, representing an increase of 
$535,000 over 1957 ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes; if we have the staff of 20 people. 

Mr. Kirwan. Down in your office? 

Mr. JeNKIns. Yes. 

Mr. Kirw1n. I do not think the committee has anything to censor 
about your own office. Your force is very small down there. If the 
additional people will help any, you better get somebody in that office 
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to start these things going, or you will come in here with a lot of 
money lying around. eo 

You said this morning that everything was nice in Kansas City; 
everything that you came in contact with was very pretty. I hope 
some catia will be shown on that next year. We may not have to 
spend everything that Congress has authorized. 


TEST FACILITIES 


The justifications state that testing facilities now being used on a 
loan basis are not entirely satisfactory and it is planned to spend 
$100,000 in 1958 for new facilities. Why is the present loan arrange- 
ment not satisfactory ? 

Mr. Jenxins. Those are borrowed facilities. Whenever you are a 
guest in someone’s establishment you must of necessity abide by his 
rules and regulations, 

Mr. Kirwiy, I understand that. 

Mr. Jenxrns. This is for a test facility on sea water at the seashore. 

Mr. Kirwan. But it is in your own laboratory ? 

Mr. Jenkins. No. This is in the laboratory of the International 
Nickel Co. in this case. 

Mr. Kirwan. We do not want to be setting up the International 
Nickel Co. with new machinery, or something like that. 

Mr. Jenkins. May I clear that up? Each of our contracts contains 
a clause that the title to all of the equipment purchased with Govern- 
ment funds remains with the Government, to be disposed of as Gov- 
ernment property. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Government built a steel plant at Provo, Utah. 
We built a very good furnace that cost $200 million of Government 
money. They sold it at 20 cents on the dollar. We got back $20 
million on a $200 million investment. I know what we will get when 
we sell. We will get nothing. So do not come in saying—“Oh, the 
Government is going to own it after they set it up.” The Government 
owns too much now that we can get nothing for. 

Mr. Jenkins. May I make this comment, Mr. Chairman, this work 
being experimental in nature rather than for production purposes— 
like the steel plant you spoke of in Utah—much of the equipment that 
results from it is almost worthless after the research is finished. I 
think we can all understand that. Nevertheless, the title rests with 
the Government. 


INCREASE FOR COORDINATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that your request for administration is about 
16 percent of the total; so you are within the 20-percent figure estab- 
Jished in the basic legislation. How do you plan to spend the increase 
of $74,000 for administration and coordination ? 

Mr. Jenxins. The breakdown of that is given in the justifications. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may insert that in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 
Analysis of increase of $74,000 for administation and coordination 


Additional positions: 
1 GS-14 field representative. 
2 GS-13 general engineers. 
2 GS-3 clerk-stenographers. 


Cee eT a ete ee * $43, 000 
ee ee Pa Ar a  apconsecncniprans 14, 000 
@eemerticatieni iservitds tu a Le ee Bl 2, 200 
Deleting: end: repadd nections: cli case nde ides eee le 2,500 
I INCI I tenet icatals 1, 000 
EEE TAINED TR UTIL, cerhe-caiherpisiiitebintnensininitameniclcgenmvaaietnieliedinctet nein eitiaal 800 
RN cee ecteereaaadinanan eum eote te emeoeraumnet reeked ni aes aaaiaade 1, 800 
Government’s contribution to the retirement fund__..._______-__-----~- 8, 700 

a a a ee i Be 74, 000 


1Includes proposed additional positions plus full-year cost of positions currently filled 
on part-time basis. 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year we cut you down within the limits. You 
were over that. You are within the limits this year, which is all 
right. 

WORK AND TRAVEL IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Now I am going to ask you another thing—how many contracts do 
you have in parepen 

Mr. Jenkins. None at the present time. 

Mr. Kirwan. No contracts there at all? 

Mr. Jenxrns. No, sir; we do not have any actual contracts. That 
is regrettable. There is one good contract we should have there. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does anybody from the Department plan to go over 
to Europe again. 

Mr. JENKINS. We have found that the exchange of information, and 
the attendance at important scientific meetings has been carried on by 
organizations in the Department of the Interior—the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Geological Survey, and the Bureau of Mines, for 
many years where it was necessary. We do not at the present time 
have a special plan for sending anyone abroad, 

Mr. Kirwan. If you want to exchange ideas, why can’t you put 
them in the form of correspondence or reports. Put the ideas on 
paper. You can do it and they can do it pretty well. 

r. JENKINS. We have, Mr. Chairman, tried that in the past 2 
years, 
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Mr. Jenxtns. I do not wish to belabor this point, but we have 
found—and I think every scientist and engineer who works in re- 
search and experimental work will support this statement—that the 
most beneficial exchange of information comes from personal contacts. 
Usually only the successful results are written into the books that 
you refer to, and the many failures that were tried are not published 
generally. The reason for that is obvious. 

Mr. Kirwan. How about changing it around a little, invite some- 
body who has all the brains and ability over there to come to America 
and let them tell you what it is aaa then pay their expenses over. 

Now the Navy for years has taken salt out of water. Have you 
gone to see how the Navy takes it out ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes. am glad that you asked that. The Na 
has worked very closely with us. In the beginning we were advise 
by the Navy the distillation processes were about as good as could be 
made and we need not work on the distillation processes any longer. 
Unfortunately we delayed work on distillation processes for the first 
year and a half because of that. Now we are finding that not all was 

nown by the Navy about distillation processes. We have developed 
some very startling new facts since then. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Congress has authorized the spending of this 
money and I am for spending it because I know that there are two 
counties in this country, Orange County in California and I forget 
the other, that buy water from the Colorado River and pump it into 
the ground, and then sell it to industries and utilities. They meter 
the water. That is where they get the revenue to buy more raw 
water. If you can hit this—and I am not condemning your job or 
anybody connected with the job you are doing—it will be one of the 
greatest things in the world. But we want to make an effort to hit it 
right away. We are not going to send a group in the Interior De- 
partment to Europe next year to take a look at things unless it is 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I recall your comments of a year ago, or 2 years ago, 
that perhaps we should invite people here. Bearing that in mind, 
we have done exactly that, and that is what this symposium that I 
mentioned earlier is going to do. However, I do believe that before 
any contract abroad can be thoroughly negotiated someone from one 
side would have to go over to the other side to negotiate that contract. 
We could not just do it through correspondence. In fact, we tried 
it and failed. 

Mr. Kirwan. The question I asked you was, did you have any 
contracts and you said, “No.” You have made a couple of trips from 
the Interior Department over there when you have had no contracts. 
That is the point that Iam making. If you are going to negotiate a 
contract, fine, go over and negotiate it. If there are no contracts over 
there, then I question the need to go. I do not care who down in the 
Department goes over there. If you are going to negotiate a contract 
in Europe certainly you should be there on the job. 

Mr. Norrett. I have been very interested in the research work on 
saline water for a long time. I think this committee started the 
investigation some years ago right after World War II. Have you 
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discussed your recent findings? I was not here when the hearing 
opened this morning. 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, sir; I have gone into some details regarding 
each one of the processes that we are working on. 

Mr. Norretx. I wish when you get your remarks to revise you 
would discuss it fully if you have not done so. 


OTHER POSSIBLE SOURCES OF FRESH WATER 


Mr. Sreminsxkr. What is the composition of an iceberg? Is that 
salt ? 

Mr. Jenxrins. It is mostly fresh water. 

Mr. Steminsxki. And it freezes right in the ocean ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stemrinskt. What happens to the salt? Does it separate on 
freezing ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. Some of the salt is occluded between the ice 
crystals so that there is some salt in the iceberg, but most of the 
salt is rejected. You recall that salt water itself freezes at a lower 
temperature than fresh water. As the temperature causes crystal- 
lization it is the fresh water that goes into the crystals and the 
brine is rejected. But as the temperature falls sufficiently some of 
that brine is also trapped, but icebergs are mostly fresh water. 


TARGET DATE FOR ACCOMPLISHING CONVERSION OF SALINE WATER ON 
ECONOMICAL BASIS 


Mr. Sremrnski. The Secretary of the Interior [Mr. Seaton] re- 
cently stated in the press that he envisions the day when we will have 
pipelines feeding our arid areas with fresh water extracted from 
the ocean, and he figures that that should come about by the end of 
the century, which is about 43 years or so. 

Do you feel that is your target date for that master outlay ? 
gree JENKINS. Well, there are several methods by which that can 

one. 

Mr. Sreminsktr. That is, so that you can justify a research re- 
oe within a 45-year period? Isthat when you envisage your target 

ate would be effective ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir; I am not familiar with the original basis 
which the Secretary discussed. I know there was a discussion at 
one time of the date being toward the end of the century for supply- 
ing water to inland areas but as you can fully appreciate it involves 
considerable transportation costs such as pumping and piping. We 
are conducting some work now to determine roughly what areas 
might be served by pumping and conveying water from the seashore 
to inland areas. 


NEED FOR PUTTING MORE LAND UNDER CULTIVATION 


Mr. Sreminskr. What is the percentage of the land in the United 
States that grows nothing as against that on which something grows 
or feeds? 

Mr. Jenxktns, I believe I would have to get that answer for the rec- 
ord, because I do not have it. 
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Mr. Sreminsxt. Another point. It is said we can hold 700 million 
people in the United States. The question is, do you think we ought 
in the Department of the Interior to have as a basic source of infor- 
mation, the percentage of land on which nothing grows, and on which 
something could grow if it had fresh water; that could help make the 
application of your research and development here for food and fiber 
tie in perceptibly with the money which you are requesting? 

You are not just going to feed this salt-free water to industry; you 
are also going to feed it to land and people, are you not, if it works? 

Mr. Jenxtns. Yes, sir; we hope that there will be three uses, but 
the industrial use will probably come first because industry can afford 
to pay more than agriculture for water. 

Mr. SremrnskI. In emergencies, some people go hungry, and in war 
we have refugees. They have to have water. You are not going to 
charge them for it if they are destitute and hungry; they can’t pay 
you and will use what they need to live. Industry may be knocked 
out and people forced to flee to areas now unable to sustain them. A 
flow of salt-free water to these areas might change their survival 
chances. 

It is said if the Sahara Desert could be made verdant, you would 
stop Europe’s wars because Europe would then have enough food with 
which to feed its people. “Drang Nach Oesten” to the bread basket 
in the Ukraine would become obsolete. The President in his state of 
the Union message talked about water from the skies touching the 
jand then going wastefully out to the ocean. I wish he had also 
mentioned our need of “water from the ocean coming onto the land 
in the event there is nothing from the skies.” I notice that he is on 
a tour of the drought-stricken areas of the Southwest and West. The 
contribution which I would like to make this morning is the request 
that the Secretary and the Department of the Interior highlight in 
its public relations the amount of land in America which is being 
wasted because it grows nothing on which people can ultimately feed 
and house and sustain themselves. At our present rate of growth it 
is estimated that in 200 years we will have reached that 700 million 
population figure. We'd better be ready for it. 

r. Krrwan. Mr. Magnuson ? 


RESEARCH IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Maenvuson. Mr. Jenkins, is there extensive research going on 
aboard in this field ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes, sir; very extensive research is going on abroad 
in this field. There are about 10 projects that we know of. We 
realize that there are others that we do not know about. Work is 
underway in Holland on a very fine electrodialysis process which I 
believe is at least as good as anything we have in this country. Work 
is under way in England by the British Admiralty on scale preven- 
tion. Work is underway in North Africa on solar distillation and in 
Spain, Italy, and Israel. From Yugoslavia we have reports now of 
freezing processes that are being developed. 

In the Union of South Africa a version of the Neterlands electro- 
dialysis process is being developed for large-scale use in the gold min- 
ing industry and in Australia considerable work on solar distillation 
is underway. 
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Those are the ones about which we know, and with which we have 
had contact. Iam sure there are others. 

Mr. Maenuson. I take it, since you still are examining several tech- 
niques, that you have not been able to decide which one is superior to 
the others ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Magnuson, we believe that we will need several 
different types of processes to serve different types of uses. One 
would be a process such'as this Badger long-tube vertical distillation 
process which can produce water only in large quantities. It simply 
could not operate inexpensively on small stills. In the design which 
has been prepared the capacity of the smallest unit that is con- 
sidered feasible is for 17 million gallons a day. On some other 

rocesses on which we are working, water can be supplied for indi- 
vidual farm-home use for such benefits as livestock watering in areas 
where there is no water, but where the livestock industry could thrive, 
and for many other individual purposes, including various industrial 
uses. 

Mr. Magnuson. Are you pretty well informed as to the progress 
being made in foreign research projects ? 

Mr. Jenxtns. Not so well as we would like to be. We receive some 
reports and as a result of my visits to Europe we have made many 
friends there. We are exchanging some progress reports with re- 
searchers in Europe and not waiting for the final book to come out. 
We were invited to join with those groups in the actual performance 
of their work, to join with them financially. At that time it was felt 
that my office should not do so because the original authorization did 
not specifically authorize us to engage in foreign work. By the time 
new authorization was enacted the people in Europe had enough 
money subscribed by other countries and they did not need our funds. 

I regret that, because they have an excellent process and were 
willing to grant public patents to the United States for use of that 
process. Now we will not have that patent right. 

Mr. Maenuson. You said you thought there were projects abroad 
with which you are not acquainted. Do you mean that they are behind 
the Iron Curtain ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Some, yes, and then I am sure that there are others 
on which people are working that they just have not told us about. 
For example, we have two contracts now with the Battelle Memorial 
Institute, and Battelle kas numerous offices abroad, 1 in Paris, 1 in 
Madrid, and 1 in Switzerland. I received a letter from their Paris 
representative just recently enclosing a letter from a gentleman in 
Yugoslavia announcing that he was “working on a freezing process. 
That was the first we knew about that work. Mr. Landry who kindly 
sent us that information asked if we wanted him to go down to Bel- 
grade and inspect the work, and report to us. 

Had it not been for his thoughtfulness, we would not have known 
that anyone in Yugoslavia was working on the problem. I am sure 
there must be others. 

SIZE OF STAFF 


Mr. Maenuson, As I read your statement, Mr. Jenkins, you plan 
to add the 20 employees? 

Mr. Jenxrns. No, sir; we have 11 at present. We have 15 author- 
ized for this year, and we plan to add 5. 
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Mr. Maenuson. Your statement says that it is assumed that the 
present staff will be increased toa total of 20. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Toa total of 20; yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenvson. That is all. 


BADGER CO. CONTRACT 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Jenkins, I note you are spending the least money 
of any of these methods which you are now employing to distill salt 
water, on the rotary still method. That is the method which at least 
one company that 1 know of, the Badger Co., of Cambridge, is experi- 
menting with. That would indicate that you are not too enthusiastic 
over that method of distilling water. 

What is the story onthat? Have you lost some faith in that method ¢ 

Mr. Jenxins. Not at all, Mr. Jensen. The magnitude of these 
figures in the request for 1958 does not reflect our confidence in different 
processes. It merely reflects the need for expenditures for that one 
year; as we forsee it at the present time. We forsee work now on the 
rotary still consisting of field testing of the large unit that has been 
under development for some time. 

If we include the funds that have been spent on construction and 
the research that went into the construction, the total is about $200,000. 
But we need not proceed with the building of the much larger still 
now, which ate increase that amount greatly, until we have field 
tested on seawater the still which we have. Only from those tests 
ean we hope to learn many things about the process as a basis for 
designing an improved still. 

Mr. Jensen. Is the larger plant which Badger built now in opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Jenxtns. No, sir; itis not. It was erected and was turned over 
a few times preparatory to operation on fresh water for determining 
the characteristics, leaks, and so forth. 

However, a minor accident occurred. One of the downspouts 
came loose. The rotary assembly had to be removed and an improved 
downspout connection had to be made. So, in answer to your ques- 
tion, it is not in operation, but it will soon be ready for operations, and 
it is scheduled for delivery May 1 of this year. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the estimated amount of gallons of water that 
that plant will desalt in an hour or in 24 hours? 

Mr. Jenxins. It is designed to produce 25,000 gallons of fresh 
water a day. 

Mr. Jensen. That is about 1,000 gallons an hour? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, sir. That is the design capacity at temperatures 
of about 125°. We found, through some of the research work, that 
we can operate that still up to 145° or 150° without scale formation, 
but we do not know what the capacity would be, although we know it 
will be much greater at higher temperatures. The design capacity is 
25,000 gallons a day. 

Mr. Jensen. Would you care to say at this time what method you 
believe has the most promise of success ? 

You can discuss that off the record if you care to. In fact, I think 
you had better tell us about that off the record. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SALT SEPARATION PROCESS 


Mr. JensEN. Water that is not disturbed by motion, such as the 
ocean which is constantly rolling and churning, but water that is 
quiet—salt water, for instance, will not the salt settle to the bottom ? 

Mr. Jenxins. No, sir; I wish that were true, but the salt is in true 
solution and unlike sediment which will settle, the salt will not change. 
It is bound by ionic forces and will not separate from the water by 
gravity. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. With reference to other waters, such as brackish 
waters, the minerals in those waters other than salt will settle to 
the bottom; will they not ? 

Mr. Srronen. No, sir; each particular salt has a certain solubility 
in the water, and the water will hold only a certain amount. 

Mr. JENSEN. Salt is the base of all minerals; is it not ? 

Mr. Srropex. Yes, sir; some kinds of salts. The water will always 
hold some to the limit of their solubility. They will not precipitate 
out unless there is so much in there that the water cannot hold them, 
and then the excess will come out; you will never get the salt or 
minerals which actually dissolve in the water—like sugar dissolves 
in coffee—to come out by any gravity or settling method. 


RATE OF PROGRESS IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Well, I hope it is not. 45 years hence when we can 
expect to be sufficiently successful in this field to at least desalt and 
demineralize water at a cost which will permit industrial use. 

Mr. Jenkins, you expect that we can reach the goal before that time; 
do you not? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes; I certainly do think so. 

In fact, I believe we should view this whole problem as one of 
increasing usefulness as the research develops. 

For example, last year the Pacific Gas & Electric Co installed a 
sea-water conversion plant, employing existing methods which have 
been in use for many years to supply itself with fresh water from the 
sea for its boilers. It first made a very extensive survey of other 
alternate sources of water. That converted water costs the P. G. & E. 
about $2 per thousand gallons, or $650 an acre-foot, 

So, we could say that sea-water conversion is being used by United 
State industry today. 

Now, if we can produce a process here which will provide water 
at $400 an acre-foot, there may be many industries that could use it. 
Then at $200 a great many more would be able to use it. So, there 
really is not any fixed goal, but certainly we will have many more uses 
than we have today long before 40 years from now. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Now, has either administration that has been in power since this 
program started held back the funds to a degree which would deter 
the progress of your program / 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir. 
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Mr. Jensen. The first appropriation you received was for fiscal 
year 1953 in the amount of $175,000. It is my recollection that you 
had requested $400,000 that year. That was the first year; was it not? 

Mr. Kirwan. For what year, Mr. Jensen? 

Mr. Jensen. 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, we had appropriated for this salt-water process 
before 1953. 

Mr. Jensen. That is when the program started. 

Mr. Kirwan. No. 

Mr. Jensen. That is when the program started. 

Mr. Kirwan. The program was started prior to that, and in 1953 
when you were chairman of the subcommittee, you asked me did I 
want to continue it, and I said “Certainly.” 

Mr. JENseN. Well, they show here in the justifications that it started 
in 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not know what they show in the justifications, but 
it was started back before that time. 

When did this program start, Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kirwan. Surely. 

Mr. Jenxins. It started in July 1952, and the figure given is for 
fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, it started in 1952. 

Mr. Jensen. I am talking about fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. It started in calendar year 1952. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; but for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. We appropriated for 1953. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. You asked for $400,000, and it was too late to get it 
in the appropriation bill in the House, and you went over to the 
Senate, and the Senate committee turned it down. Senator Case 
got $175,000 inserted in the bill on the floor of the Senate, which the 
conferees held in the bill at that figure. 

The reason I am bringing that up is that I would like to keep the 
record straight. One of our great political parties put these words 
in its platform which I did not appreciate, and I am going to say it 
right straight from the shoulder. 

I have been very interested in this program, as every member of this 
subcommittee has on both sides of the aisle, but one of our great 
parties put this language in their platform : 

The program of obtaining a large new source of fresh-water supply from salt 
water which was begun by the Democratic Party that has been allowed to 
lapse by the Eisenhower Republican administration. It will be resumed and 
accelerated. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. That statement goes out to all America. It is not a 
fact, and I want the record straight on it because I have personally 
taken much interest in this matter, and that statement hit me right 
beween the eyes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Go ahead. 
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Mr. JENSEN. You have a long-term program in the making; is that 
right? For how many years are you anticipating ahead, or looking 
ahead in your request for funds? How much do you anticipate 
asking for each year? 

Mr. Jenxins. That is pretty well set forth in the first page of my 
statement. 

Mr. Jenson. Yes. Would you repeat that again, please, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. It is set forth on the first page of my statement, 
and this covers the full $10 million authorized by the Congress for the 
total period of 14 years. 

Mr. JENSEN. 14 years? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You are asking for $1,159,000 for the next fiscal year; 
are you not ? 

Mr. Jenxins. Five of those years already having elapsed, you see. 

Mr. JeNsEN. The $10 million takes in the previous years? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. The way the amendment was written the 
$10 million takes in the full period, 1953-66. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 


BADGER CO. CONTRACT 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Jenkins, I have listened to you and I understand 
you said this Badger equipment seems to offer the most promise. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
me ee Just where is this experiment being carried on by 

adger 

Meg ENKINS. At the experimental test station of the International 
Nickel Co., at Wrightsville Beach, N.C. 

Mr. JENsEN. That is not the Badger operation; is it ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; we have two Badgers, and they are totally 
unrelated. This is W. L. Badger from Ann Arbor, Mich. In fact, we 
have have contracted with an industrial firm to prepare the machinery, 
the Whiting Corp., of Harvey, Ill. 

Mr. Fenton. In what part of North Carolina is this test station 
located ? 

Mr. Jenxins. It is located close to Wilmington, N. C. 

Mr. Fenton. Located near the ocean ? 

Mr. Jenkins. It is on the ocean. We had to go there in order to 
have a continuous supply of seawater for a year or more during the 
research. 

OSMOSIS PROCESS 


Mr. Fenton. I am interested in your statement about the osmosis 
process. That seems to be the simplest involved; is it not? Regular 
osmosis ? 

Mr. Jenxins. It is not very simple, Dr. Fenton. However, as far 
as mechanical and moving parts are concerned, yes, sir; it is simpler 
than many of the distillation processes. 

Mr. Fenton. And it would not be nearly so expensive ? 

Mr. Jenkins. We do not know that yet. The pressure needed to 
force water through an osmotic membrane is high, and we do not 
have enough data yet to calculate the cost. In addition, the work 
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that has been done until quite recently was confined to testing existing 
osmotic membranes without a real knowledge of what those mem- 
branes consisted of or why some served as an osmotic membrane. 

More recently we have gone back and have carried out some funda- 
mental research to determine the reasons why an osmotic membrane 
does function as such, and we think now that we can design a mem- 
brane that will be much more efficient than the ones we have almost 
accidently come in contact with. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you been permitted to observe what du Pont is 
doing in this field? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; we have close cooperation with du Pont in 
their membrane division, and in their engineering division. Now, I 
cannot say that any industrial firm has given us all of the information 
that they have. I would think, probably, they might not have given 
us all of their information, but they have cooperated very closely 
with the University of Florida on this osmotic process. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF PROCESSES NEEDED 


Mr. Fenton. You will have to have several different types of equip- 
ment for this general work. I mean by that you will have to have 
different equipment for salt water than you will have to have for 
other kinds of contaminated water and sediment ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes, sir; that is the point which Mr. Strobel brought 
out. 

Mr. Fenton. As we understand it, fresh water takes up all the salt 
it can to the point of saturation, and the excess is the salt. That is 
what you have to deal with; is it not? 

Mr. Jenxtns. Yes, sir; we must have many different types of 
processes, each to serve a different type of water and a different type 
of end use. 

Mr. Fenton. In other words, you cannot obtain any one particular 
process to take care of all of the different types of water ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you think we have progressed pretty much in the 
last 5 years? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes, sir; I do. I recall a statement of one eminent 
scientist that the time from the conception of an entirely new field 
of research to the point where the product is in general popular use 
is about 40 years. We can think of the use of atomic energy, which 
was conceived back in 1926 to 1934, and it will probably be about 40 
years after that when atomic energy will be in general use, I ex- 
pect. 

Again the Wright brothers made their first flights in 1902, but it 
was not until about 1942 that air commerce became general. 

So, in the 5 years that we have been working, I think we have made 
better than ave progress. 

Mr. Fenton. You spoke about the cost being some $600 for an acre- 
foot in one of the processes. How much water is in an acre-foot? I 
ae te it is a foot deep over an acre of land. What volume is 
that 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, that is 326,000 gallons. Three acre-feet would 
make 1 million gallons, approximately. 
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Mr. Fenton. Three acres? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. Well, I certainly think that it is one of our most im- 

rtant projects we have in the ‘Government, and If think everything 
should be done to assist and help to assure its success. 


EFFECT OF ATOMIC EXPLOSION IN SALT WATER 


mer Sreminski. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one additional ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreminsxi. A few years ago in these hearings I asked if any 
test had been made of the effect of atomic explosion on salt water; 
since that question was asked, we have exploded an atomic bomb i in 
the ocean. 

Do you know whether we have attempted to analyze that spray to see 
whether it was salt-free, as a matter of record ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. No, sir; I do not know whether that has been ana- 
lyzed. That would be the responsibility of the Weather Bureau, I 
aes. and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Sremrinski. Is the spray of the ocean salt-free after an 
explosion ? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jenkins. I would think that the spray, if it is still in the 
form of liquid which it would be if it is spray and has not changed 
phase into vapor, would continue to be salt water. 

Mr. Sreminsxi. Icebergs are salt-free; maybe atomized ocean water 
is too. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, Mr. Jenkins. I hope next 
year you will make some grand improvements in the program in 
which you are interested. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 


Monpay, January 14, 1957. 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 
WITNESSES 
FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MINERAL RE- 


SOURCES 
HUGH A. STEWART, DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 


we 
| 1956 actual | 1966 actual | 198 57 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: tae ota 
1. Coordinaticn of oil and gas activities -- atl $265, 521 | $366, 400 $385, 400 
2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act .--------__- 143, 149 147, 400 | 199, 600 
GE GRE, io ncnccncsionn nce snteaibiniaietbpuniiaia 408, 670 513, 800 | 585, 000 
| 


Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available.............-.---} Ge beewescascnsessleaiaiied 


Appropriation. ......-_-- Gait -tondeceacialaal iia Dia 440, 600 | 513, 800 | 585, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


‘Total number of permanent 


Average number of all employees_ - -__- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General] schedule grades: 


ICUS cad hah a wiiabh ccbrecnmsiblnomdedilii ti 


Average grade 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. --_----- 
Positions other than permanent 


Total personal services._..............-.----..-.----. 


Travel 


Printing and reproduction 
7 Other contractual services_-___.-- 


Services performed by other agencies- 
IE NGL UNOS nen ca i cabs cmnenagens 


Equipment. ___- 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


SN, 6s, eceedncaubuip nen 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 





Transportation ¢ of things SM i eg 
ee. f dnannaeeegncunes ; 
Rents and utility services... ............-.-..--..-.-.-.- 


Contribution’ to retirement fund_.........--. Secon 


Taxes and assessments.............-...-.-- oabbb padded 


IN 5 58 ads. dcdbandeoctipiebietuahaatoss 


Regular pay above 52-week base. ...........---------- 











1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

63 7 69 

1 1 

51 61 67 

52 63 69 

$7, 188 7, 236 $7, 159 

GS-9.4 GS-9.4 GS-9.4 

$348, 790 $428, 900 $465, 718 

6, 468 10, 000 10, 000 

i acne = aan ; 1, 882 

356, 982 438, 900 477, 600 

9, 959 22, 000 24, 000 

306 700 900 

5, 492 11, 000 12, 500 
BE Bib bbe cceu des. nfesedeud hate 

5, 553 12, 500 13, 000 

2, 451 6, 500 7, 000 

13, 786 10, 000 10, 000 

5,170 6, 700 7, 000 

6, 864 5, 000 3, 500 

palais hbiteelebs ins dnhcelb oes 29, 000 

303 500 500 

408, 670 513, 800 585, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS 


Appropriation... 
Obligated balance brought forward _-_- 


AVAILABLE 


: - 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 





Total budget authorizations available.................--| 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 


Out of current authorizations. ...................-...--.- 


Out of prior authorizations... _.- 


Total expenditures_____- 
Balance no longer available: 


Unobligated (expiring for obligation) .--- -_- 


Other. 





Total expenditures and balances -- 


Obligated balance carried Sd 


| 

















$440, 600 $513, 800 | $585, 000 
29, 283 34, 076 47, 876 
469,883 | __ 547,876 632, 876 
374, 594 466, 000 543, 500 
28, 575 | 34, 000 | 45, 000 
403, 169 500, 000 | 588, 500 
31,990 |.......... Ta 
fe tik. cn lasiee eke as 
34,076 | 47, 876 | 44, 376 
469, 883 “BAT, 876 632, 876 





Mr. Kirwan. The next request for the consideration of the com- 
mittee is that of the Office of Oil and Gas. 

We are delighted to have with us today the Assistant Secretary 
for Mineral Resources, Mr. Felix E. Wormser, and his associates. 

Mr. Wormser, we will insert pages 10 and 12 and the tables on 
pages 17 and 20 of the justification in the record and then hear any 
general statement which you would like to make. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF OIL AND Gas 


PORIREINEN (ABUTS LINES oe oreinensprecenmise-aaretinse tiles aireeeboieranedtieaeinas $413, 800 

Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957_.-----.-.----______ 100, 000 
Pa I Ni SL sc scheme pce ion $513, 800 

Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 
i i ach cipal wanna ace napandins nctin ohudn quatyinaihntiatitates dandeilecntatiiaittiiasatiisia hie 29, 000 
Pa I TNO i nec ecreestiererrprrer L e 542, 800 
Increase: Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act_.._._-_-__--____ 42, 200 
NO Rt, CO tie ites tat eae nik ati man tk Eien ececenen ene santana 585, 000 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


| 7 
| Increase in 


























| base due to Adjusted 
Activity | Total avail- |Government’s! appropri- 
able, 1957 | contribution ation 
| | to the retire- 
| ment fund 
1. Coordination of oil and gas activities jtdhscedhs Sens $366, 400 | $19, 000 | $385, 400 
2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act 147, 400 | 10, 000 | 157, 400 
WI, 4 ites es = shia tdiedehceedes 513, 800 29, 000 | 542, 800 
| I | 
Analysis by activities 
cnpitaaeeoaie —_———— ——-. itd dsonintetnennecth eens 
| | | | | 
| Adjusted Base, | Estimate, 
Activities appropria- | Decreases| 1958 1958 Increases 
tion 
| 
paced , om ; r aa | a acme 
1. Coordination of oil and gas activities__- $385, 400 |......_-- | Set eel: COL. 
2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act_ 157, 400 |--- | 157, 400 199, 600 $42, 200 
|- jp ncmiiani Altieri lis aaa ne 
ie ee ee Loe ere | 542, 800 |---- ..| 542,800 | 585, 000 42, 200 
| 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE CONNALLY HOT OIL ACT 


The estimate of $199,600 for this activity is an increase of $42,200 over the 
adjusted appropriation for the current year and will provide for 6 new ex- 
aminers and some expansion in operating costs. 

Enforcement of the Connally Act, permanent legislation enacted to support 
the State authorities in the enforcement of legislation to prevent physical waste 
in oil and gas production is accomplished by denial of the use of the facilities 
of interstate transportation for the shipment of oil produced in violation of 
the pertinent rules and regulations of the respective State authorities. This pro- 
gram of oil and gas conservation is essential to the establishment and main- 
tenance of oil productive capacity in the United States at levels sufficient to meet 
our needs, in times of peace, mobilization, or conflict. Federal support is an 
important aid to the State authorities in these actions. 

Responsibility for the administration of the Connally Act is assigned to the 
Office of Oil and Gas in the Office of the Assistant Secretary—Mineral Re- 
sources, as the powers in the act are delegated by the President to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The enforcement is essentially a field activity, with offices 
in Kilgore, Midland, and Victoria, Tex., and Lafayette, La. 
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At the beginning of fiscal year 1957, there were pending 9 Connally Act cases, 
of which 3 were under investigation, and 6 referred to the Department of Justice. 
Six cases were opened during the year and 6 cases closed ; 6 with resultant fines 
amounting to $14,400. The following table reflects the enforcement activities of 
the Federal Petroleum Board for the past 4 fiscal years: 











| | 

| 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 

bub di sith bad wal 

| | 
Number of fields visited ___._- coe 748 757 | 645 | 659 
Number of leases visited, inspected, checked, or gaged. ...._._-.| 5, 351 8, 253 | 7, 207 | 5, 503 
ee  cencnnppnenebanncegagrhensnnansi 680 i, 119 | 1, 193 808 
NN EE Ee OS At ae ee | $70, ” $21, o | $86,400) $14, - 
ao euciehimnaaniean apne acian x 
Sh ret to tee eonnenseminhiinotnsl | $187, 000 $150, 000 $140,000 | $149, 200 


Personnel staffing summary 


} 
| Fiseal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 
| 














| | | 
Posi- | Posi- | Posi- | 
tion Salary | tion | Salary | tion | Salary 
a — | Ss —= | — = ——— eee ——< _ — — 
WASHINGTON OFFICE | | 
Le ae 5 ee 6 | $45, 385 6 | $46, 935 6 $47, 020 
Foreign Petroleum Coordinator... ae 2} 15,280 2] 15,280 2 15, 685 
Administrative Office. 3] 20,240 3} 20, 590 3 20, 725 
Assistant Director, Oil and Gas Operations. 4| 30, 460 | 4| 31,545 | 4 31, 895 
a... Risin 2| 24,030 2 | 24; 300 2 24) 57 
Refining and natural gasoline___.............----- 4 32, 455 | 4 32,500 | 4] 33,130 
Transportation and storage _- psssSSssc sel. 3 27, 700 | 3 | 27,970 | 3 | 28, 510 
Gas transmission and distribution - 1 10, 750 1| 10,965 | 1 | 10, 965 
Assistant Director, Programing, N AT O and Volun- | | 
tary Agreement Operations._..._.._- : 3| 21,940 3 | 22,160 | 22, 375 
Programing (domestic). _..............----------- 3} 28,450 | 3} 28, 260 3 28, 665 
I emer s 51, 805 | 8 52, 075 | 8 53, 315 
Enforcement of Connally Act_....__._-- aon. 2 | 9, 680 | 2 | 9, 680 | 2 | 9, 815 
FIELD OFFICES | 
Kiisore, Tex..--...2<--- i Re eit aces 11} 65,267; Wi 65,242 | 13 76, 742 
Fe TO i Biting hitter Gintaen == dean and 4} 25,490 4} 24,815] 5 30, 390 
De ee seuns : ai cease 3 | 17, 730 | 3 | 17, 815 5 28, 995 
Lafayette, La_ siete st Dae’ AN 3 17, 420 3 {| 16,830 4} 22, 405 
New York, N. Y. (oil and gas)..----.---------2-2---.-] 1 4,010; 1/ 4,010; 1} 4,010 
PEE ictnciinsreihiediantiiatingreeboneensniviibwtinines 63 | 448, 092 | 63] 451,062| 69| 489,212 
| | 








Summary.—No additional positions are requested for the coordination of oil 
and gas activities during the fiscal year 1958. Six examiner positions are re- 
quested for Connally Act enforcement activities. Two positions are to be assigned 
to Kilgore, 1 to Midland and 2 to Victoria, Tex.; also, 1 to Lafayette, La. The 
budget estimates provide for 40 positions on oil and gas activities and 29 on 
Connally Act enforcement activities. The increase in the estimate involves 
$32,640 for salaries and $9,560 for other objects. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WORMSER 


Mr. Wormser. My duties and responsibilities concern the develop- 
ment and utilization of minerals and fuels which include secretarial 
direction over the Office of Oil and Gas. 

The Office of Oil and Gas has the same functional responsibilities as 
last year; namely, coordinating national oil and gas policy, planning 
the petroleum and gas preparedness of this Nation to meet any emer- 
gency, and administering the Connally Act. The estimate contains 
a request for additional funds to increase the examiner staff from 9 
to 15 for the field forces of the Federal Petroleum Board which ad- 
ministers the Connally Act. No increase is anticipated for other 
functions of the Office of Oil and Gas. 
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The Office of Oil and Gas, since last spring, has been involved in 
developing plans, and now administering those plans, to alleviate an 
international petroleum emergency which arose from the troubles 
in the Middle East oil producing area. This work has been accom- 

lished in collaboration with the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
artments of State and Defense. 
his is another example of the importance of the Office of Oil and 
Gas as a Federal organization to coordinate the Government’s national 
oil and gas policies, and to plan for the petroleum and gas prepared- 
ness of this Nation to meet any emergency. I agree with Director 
Stewart that additional staff for these oil and gas activities is not 
necessary unless the situation changes drastically. 

The Connally Act is permanent legislation administered by the Fed- 
eral Petroleum Board under supervision of the Office of Oil and Gas. 
The act prohibits shipment of oil in interstate commerce produced in 
violation of applicable State law and regulation. It is important that 
the Federal Government continue to give support to the State pe- 
roleum conservation laws and regulations to regulate production in 
individual fields. We need also to continue our liaison with State 
regulatory bodies and the Interstate Oil Compact Commission in 
connection with oil and gas conservation programs. 

I urge favorable consideration of the request for increasing the 
examiner staff of the Federal Petroleum Board. Currently the Board 
is concentrating on activities in the State of Louisiana, 106 counties 
of Texas, and 2 counties in New Mexico. This is an oilfield operation 
and requires much travel involving a large territory and aes 
as much as 200 miles. In addition, the number of producing oil wells 
are increasing each year which limits the effectiveness of the examiner 
staff. In our opinion, the staff of 15 examiners is needed to accomplish 
a minimum coverage of the area involved. 

The Office of Oil and Gas officials are here with me today to furnish 
details on the operations and funds necessary to finance the activities, 
1 would appreciate favorable action by your committee on the request 
for $585,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wormser, I believe Mr. Stewart, who is the 
Director of the Office of Oil and Gas, has a statement which he would 
like to make at this time. 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed with your general statement, Mr. 
Stewart. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF MR. Srewarr 

Mr. Srewarr. The budget request for the fiscal year 1958 is $585,000, 
of which $199,600 is for Connally Act administration. The request 
contemplates no expansion in staff or activities for oil and gas coor- 
dination functions. It does include an increase in funds for six exam- 
iner positions for the field forces of the Federal Petroleum Board 
which administers the Connally Act. 

The responsibilities of the Office of Oil and Gas fall in the general 
categories of those having to do with coordination of the Govern- 
ment’s national oil and gas activities, preparedness planning, and the 
administration of the Connally Act which prohibits the shipment in 
interstate commerce of petroleum produced in violation of State 
regulatory laws. 
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A recent example of the responsibilities pertaining to coordination 
of oil and gas matters and defense planning involves the interna- 
tional petroleum emergency resulting from the stoppage of the Suez 
Canal and the sabotage of one Middle East pipeline. These actions 
resulted in an abrupt and substantial shortage of petroleum and 
petroleum products for the countries of Western Europe, many of 
which are members of the NATO which is so important to our own 
national-defense program. 

The Office of Oil and Gas in close collaboration with ODM, the 
Department of State, and the Department of Defense undertook last 
spring to analyze the probable effect of a petroleum shortage which 
might arise from troubles in the Middle East oil-producing area. 
When President Nasser of Egypt on July 26 nationalized the Suez 
Canal and took over its operation, a stoppage appeared imminent, and 
the planning for alternate oil supplies became an urgent matter. 
When the canal was actually blocked the last of October, the petroleum 
plans were ready for use. However, the international situation pre- 
vented this Government from making any official move until late in 
November, since which time every effort is being made to alleviate the 
effect of the oil shortage on our European allies and other countries 
of Western Europe, and at the same time prevent any adverse effect 
of an oil shortage on any other countries of the free world. 

It is now believed that this crisis will be passed in May or June of 
this year. Because of this expectation, there is no consideration given 
in the present budget request for any emergency funds for fiscal year 
1958. However, the situation is emphasized because it illustrates so 
effectively the value to Government of the closely coordinated petro- 
leum planning of all agencies of the Government which must deal with 
this sort of a problem. 

The Connally Act is a small but important part of the procedure of 
regulated oil production or oil conservation which, in the years since 
its adoption, has worked to increase by at least one-half the recover- 
ability of oil from the subsurface formations where nature put the oil 
for man to find and to recover. Federal support, through the Con- 
nally Act, is 1 of the 4 cornerstones of this procedure. The others 
are the State legislative and regulatory agencies, the engineering and 
scientific talent of the oil and gas industries, and the State and Federal 
judiciary. All are essential to the development and maintenance of 
adequate and sustained oil productive capacity and, working together, 
they have made it possible to meet the ever-growing civilian needs and 
to assure adequate supplies and facilities to safeguard against the 
requirements of any emergency. 

The need and justification for the six additional examiner positions 
is covered in the budget justification. Briefly, the present examiner 
force of nine is not sufficient to accomplish a minimum field enforce- 
ment activity because of distances involved and the number of produc- 
ing wells to be checked. In addition, we have the problem of retire- 
ment eligibility for 4 of the 9 examiners and 2 of the 3 board members. 
The Chairman of the Federal Petroleum Board plans to retire within 
the next 2 years. 

The increase of $42,200 involves $32,640 for salaries and $9,560 for 
other objects. 

Favorable action is respectfully requested on this request for an 
appropriation of $585,000. 
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STAFFING 


Mr. Kirwan. What success have you had in staffing up the 63 posi- 
tions budgeted for this fiscal year ? 

Mr. Wormser. I will ask Mr. Stewart to answer that. 

Mr. Stewart. We have had nominal success in building up. We 
still have nine vacancies. 

Mr. Kirwan. You still have nine to go? 

Mr. Srewart, Yes. Our big trouble is to find qualified technical 
men who are willing to come in at Government salaries. 

Mr. Kirwan. I agree with you there, Mr. Stewart. Where I live 
that is one of the same troubles, trying to get men. 

Mr. Wormser. Technical men. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, to go ahead with men who understand what the 
score is and what it is all about. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED 


Under the Connally Act I note that the number of leases checked in 
1956 was down to 5,503 from 7,207 in 1955. The number of field inter- 
views dropped off from 1,193 to 808. How do you expl: 1in this? 

Mr. Stewart. Those figures rise and fall, Mr. Chairman. Some- 
times it is very difficult to identify any specific cause for it. 

Part of !t is in the area under investigation in one year as against 
another. Some of those areas require a great deal more travel, they 
are more remote. Other times they can concentrate on areas close i In. 

Along with it there is the preparation of cases which takes up a great 
deal of the examiner’s time once a case is identified. 


STAFF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. There are six new examiners requested increasing the 
field staff from 21 to 27. Why is this expansion necessary in 19582 

Mr. Stewart. The expansion basically is required because the exam- 
iners’ staff of nine men we now have is approaching retirement. They 
are men 58, 60 and 62. Those examiners are required to do a lot of 
driving and gage a lot of oil tanks, which means they have to climb 
up the ‘ladders and climb back down. The whole staff exe ept two men 
is in this older group, and they will be retiring over the next very 
few years. 

It takes some time to train new men, young men and new men, to 
give them the experience necessary. 

We have been trying to get funds to expand that staff six men, 
figuring if we can get those men in and trained, w orking under 
these older hands who have been there since the initiation of the 
Federal Petroleum Board’s work, that the work could go on and ean 
continue to be carried on effectively at about the present level of 
operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. You happened to be sitting in the room when the 
saline water agency was here and their testimony given. 

You know, that is a vital job they are interested in? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The President of the United States, Secretary of the 
Interior and a couple others are flying over several States to get 
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a view of what is going on there and the need for water, so you know 
how vital that agency is. 

That is why I told them if they add six more to their agency it 
would be practically nothing if they can come up with a good response 
next year. ' 

The same thing applies to this agency, particularly with what is go- 
ing on with respect to oil all over the world today, especially in the 
Middle East. That is what all nations, whether it be England, 
France, Russia or America, are interested in, oil in the Middle East. 

It is my belief that this agency we are going to appropriate for 
in the Interior Department is the most TT deamatingst of them all. 
I would put it in front of Defense, because without your minerals 
and resources you haven’t much defense. 

It is my humble belief that the request you ask for here this morning, 
the men you ask for, and the men the other agency wanted, are well 
needed. 

We are spending only a little bit of money on both of them, but we 
are spending billions and billions elsewhere. If we had something 
like these two agencies years ago we probably wouldn’t be in the 
mess we are in today. 

Mr. Norrell ? 


RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Norretu. I notice in your itemized statement, which I think is 
on page 21, something I want to inquire about, something on grants, 
subsidies, and contributions. You want $29,000 in additional money. 
What is that for? 

Mr. Stewart. Most of it is for civil-service retirement contributions 
that the agency has to make. 

Mr. Norretzt. You say practically all of that is for that purpose ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; the $29,000 are. There are taxes and assess- 
ments of $500 more. 

Item 11 is all that civil-service retirement fund there. 


OCEAN SOURCES FOR MINERALS 


Mr. Sreminsxi. I have heard it said that there are minerals in the 
tidelands in addition to oil. Do you know anything about that? The 
answer might guide us in how such added assets should be disposed of 
when use of coastal areas is contracted for. 

Mr. Wormser. Sulfur certainly is there. Sulfur has been discov- 
ered and it is a fortunate discovery because a few years ago we had 
a serious sulfur shortage. Sulfuric acid is the basis of our industrial 
economy. 

Mr. Sreminsxt. If there is a decline in sulfur you had just better 
haul in because the economy is in trouble. 

Mr. Wormser. Exactly. It is a vital commodity. 

Mr. Sreminskt. Sulfur. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Wormser. I would be surprised if we find others because the 
sulfur and the oil, Mr. Sieminski, occur in these domes that are found 
in that area of the United States. All these oil companies are seeking 
to explore these domes. They know pretty well where they are 
through their geophysical and geological work. These are salt de- 
posits—salt, petroleum, sulfur, and allied chemicals—so that I do not 
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look for anything in the metalliferous line, which perhaps is what.you 
have in mind. 

Mr. Sreminsx1, A prominent scientist recently said that some day 
we may have to use the ocean bottom to survive, if I recall the release 
directly, and even use the ocean’s tiny plantlife and animal life to refine 
metals and minerals in the event we run short on land. 

Is that just a dream ? 

Mr. Wcraser. No, it is not, because we know geologically that 
the ocean is the last mine on earth. When all our deposits on land are 
exhausted we will turn to the ocean. 

As a matter of fact, people in the past have tried to recover gold 
from sea water. We know it is there. 

We know that every single metal and mineral that you can think 
of in the atomic scale is found in the ocean. 

Of course, it is too minute to justify finding it. 

A good illustration of what has been done is this: Take the necessity 
of finding commercial bromide. When the ethyl fluid developments 
occur that is important. They get that from sea water. 

As time goes on I expect we will use the ocean more and more to 
obtain some of the minerals we need for our society. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. If we could put a snout on the front of the Vautilus 
like a cowcatcher on the front of a trolley car and send that atomic 
submarine to the bottom of the ocean, could we strip-mine the ocean 
floor as readily as we strip-mine land, and suck that slime, scum, 
or whtever it is in and extract it as a fish does air from water through 
its gills or as you pan gold, then by the time you hit the surface have 
a belly full of refined minerals? 

Mr. Wormser. Of course, you are going on the assumption you 
have something worth while to recover. 

Mr. StEMINSEI. Yes, 

Mr. Wormser. We are getting sea-bottom samples right now. The 
Lamont Laboratory at Columbia is deliberately trying to find out 
what the ocean floor is composed of. We are getting samples at 
tremendous depths. So far as practicability of mining it, we have 
no worry about it until we find something. 


EFFECT OF MIDDLE EAST SITUATION ON EXPORTS AND PRICES 


Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Stewart, the Middle East situation has caused 
great shortages of petroleum in Europe. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAcnuson. Have our exports been stepped up tremendously 
in an attempt to meet that? 

Mr. Stewart. They have not stepped up as much as we would 
like to have had them, but they are running somewhere around 500,000 
barrels a day of combined crude oil and products. It varies week 
by week. 

It is running pretty close to a half million barrels a. day. 

Mr. Maenuson. How does that compare with the exports before? 

Mr. Stewart. We were not exporting to Europe more than a very 
small amount of petroleum products, and those products were a limited 
amount of aviation gasoline and lubricating oils. 

These 500,000 barrels are mostly new exports to meet the European 
shortage. 
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Mr. Magnuson. Are we meeting the shortage? 

Mr. Stewart. Oh, no; nothing like it. Europe still is short prob- 
ably a half million barrels a day of meeting their normal requirements. 

Mr. Maenvson. Are we making plans for increasing our export 
supply. or is that our capacity ? 

r. Srewart. The export of crude oil is pretty largely in the hands 
of the State regulatory bodies, and the production that is available 
that can be transported to tanker terminals is pretty largely in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, and some in New Mexico. 

On that, Louisiana has raised its allowable to almost a million bar- 
rels a day, which allows about 200,000 barrels a day excess that could 
be shipped. 

Texas has not seen fit to raise its allowables more than about 130,000 
barrels a day, and that is the limitation on our ability to ship oil to 
Europe. 

Mr. Maenuson. I notice each of the big oil companies has increased 
its price on gasoline by 1 cent a gallon, and also increased the price 
of fuel oil. 1at does this European demand have to do with that 
price increase? Is it a factor? 

Mr. Stewart. The European demand is a factor in the rise in the 
price of crude oil which was posted in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
and Louisiana, Their crude-oil prices were raised varying amounts 
from bp cents a barrel close to the gulf to 25 cents or 35 cents a barrel 
inland. 

The raise will average somewhere around 35 to 37 cents. 

That first raise was made by the Humble Oil & Refining Co. to try 
to get more oil out that they could furnish for shipment to Europe. 

They had tried everything they knew how short of a price raise and 
they had been unsuccessful in getting more oil. 

They made that raise with the hope they could get more oil. 

Mr. Maenuson. Incentive to producers? 

Mr. Wormser. Incentive to produce more. Incidentally that raise 
was the first crude raise since June of 1953. The producers felt for 
a long time they were entitled to more money for their crude oil 
because of the increased costs of finding, developing, and producing 
the crude oil. They didn’t get a raise at all. This raise comes along, 
and since there are 42 gallons in a barrel, and 35 cents is not far short 
of 1 cent a gallon, the increase to the consumer in gasoline and heating 
oils, with some increase in the heavy fuels, is just about an offset to 
that increased cost in fuel. 

Of course, something is lost in refining, but 35 cents is just about 
1 cent a gallon on the refined product. 

There is a tie-in, certainly, between the shipment of oil to Europe 
and this rise in the price of crude. 

Mr. Maenuson. In your judgment is the price increase justified ? 

Mr. Stewart. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Macenvson. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Next is the Office of the Solicitor. 
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January 14, 1957. 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
WITNESSES 


J. REVEL ARMSTRONG, SOLICITOR 

EDMUND T. FRITZ, DEPUTY SOLICITOR 

CLARENCE R. BRADSHOW, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, BRANCH OF 

MINERALS 

HENRY E. HYDEN, ACTING ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 

EDITH A. MAHON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Program and financing 


ee —— 





1956 actual 


4 
| 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
! 
| 


Program by activities: 




















Legal services (total obligations) -.............-----.---.--- $2, 651, 890 $2, 935, 000 $3, 023, 000 
Financing: | 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts_-___-.| —82, 168 —100, 000 | —100, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available_..........-..__-- | IE Fores tee nin a hee a 
Depegrtaties « ... ..<- cei e cae ve<se= nin ckntiiiandiaaeiiininncatllh Rae 2, 690, 000 2, 835, 000 2, 923, 000 
rr by ovjects 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. ........._. alae eo | 376 404 402 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__....-- senenog hereon 2 2 1 
Average number of all employees__............-.---.---.--.-- | 354 389 380 
Number of employees at end of year__...........-.---------- | 367 395 395 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: } | | 
te csr oa vtnteteiehen | $6, 669 | $6, 512 | $6, 582 
Average grade. _--.--.-.--.-----~--------+-----------|_ _Gs- 8.8 | GS-8.8 | GS-8.8 
Personal service obligations: 
OPE WORDIIEN... o= Sotoows Sotecs ss css te $2, 318, 700 $2, 526, 000 $2, 493, 500 
Positions other than permanent._-_...............-....-.--] 20, 165 | 20, 000 | 10, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base__.................-.-.... | iG 6. ccstannssd | 10, 000 
Payment above basic rates ia i ee ea ee | 22, 246 | 23, 000 23, 000 
Other payments for personal serv iti caver cieuceacdenant ai | SOO tt TAs Beil nthe 
[a a a 2 [pnpsenecerematinngstivdniintsm 
Total personal service obligations. -__............-....-.. 2 373, 417 | 2, 569, 000 2, 536, 500 
Direct obligations: | | 
a, ORD ea SL da whbincandhecucephessuen | 2, 306, 805 | 2, 482, 000 | 2, 453, 500 
RN eR os Sc cbwabe eb ctidtbied | 87, 879 | 112, 000 | 110, 000 
03 Transportation of things...............-.......------ 7, 428 | 8, 000 | 8, 000 
04 Communication services---...-..--.- Laduasee | 42, 561 50, 000 | 50, 000 
06 Rents and utility services..................-...-.-.--.] 4, 340 | 5, 000 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. -- 4 addi cbawndead 15, 345 | 45, 000 26, 000 
07 Other contractual services cincpeetapieraiiitinitedli habits | 11, 664 | 25, 000 24, 000 
Services performed by other agence REST vn 37, 508 | 40, 000 40, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. _-_---_- asktand ae 32, 936 40, 000 38, 500 
09 Equipment----- iit el ahtatin wt 19, 405 25, 000 23, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
retirement fund_...........-- ee i acd oe ee i aera | 143, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... .-_- ee tt es 3, 851 3, 000 2, 000 





Total direct obligations ....................- seaaaiie 2, 569, 722 2, 835, 000 2 ) 000 





Reimbursable obligations: 


01 Personal services.........-- La ctibn death ale a 66, 612 87, 000 83, 000 
02. Travel......- = : wah eiheaitkodun 7, 488 6, 500 5, 500 
04 Communication services. an 1, 209 1,700 | 1, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction - hited 2, 962 1, 600 1, 600 
07 Other contractual services i boeia "ey 2, 688 1, 600 1, 600 
08 Supplies and materials | 1, 209 1, 600 1, 600 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
retirement fund... -. ecthe vatecctbtbiat bal ; 5, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations........-- ; : 82, 168 100, 000 100, 000 





Total obligations____- a Lee ‘ 2. 651, 890 2, 935, 000 3, 023, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


A preenchtin $2, 690, 000 $2, 835, 000 $2, 923, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 197, 580 123, 452 158, 452 


Total budget authorizations available e 2, 887, 580 2, 958, 452 3, 081, 452 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 2, 450, 118 2, 680, 000 2, 773, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 166, 818 120, 000 160, 000 
Total expenditures 2, 616, 936 2, 800, 000 2, 923, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 
26, 914 i 
123, 452 158, 452 158, 452 


2, 887, 580 2, 958, 452 3, 081, 452 


Mr. Kmwan. Mr. Armstrong, have you a prepared statement? 

Mr, Armstrone. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 22 and 24 through 26 into the 
record at this point and then you may proceed. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Appropriation Act, 1957 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 


Adjusted appropriation 
Decreases: Nonrecurring items: 
Revision of the Handbook of Indian Federal Laws 
Transfer of hearings function under Taylor Grazing 
Act to Bureau of Land Management 


Budget estimate 


Analysis by activities 


Page reference 
Adjusted 
Activity appropria- | Decreases} Base, 1958 | Estimate, | Increases | 
tion 1958 | Table | Justifi- 
cation 


nn | ae | ne ee | a | 


$2, 978, 000 | $55, 000 | $2, 023, 000 | $2, 923, 000 | 
| i 


The estimate for legal services in the fiscal year 1958 is $2,923,000. Compared 
with the appropriation of $2,835,000 for the fiscal year 1957, the estimate 
contains a decrease of $55,000 and an increase of $143,000. The decrease con- 
sists of (1) $35,000, representing the funds provided in the 1957 appropriation 
for the revision and printing of the Handbook of Indian Federal Law, which 
was requested by the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and which is under way and scheduled for completion within 
the 1957 fiscal year, and (2) $20,000, representing the transfer of funds to the 
Bureau of Land Management to accompany the conduct of grazing appeals by 
that agency commencing July 1, 1957. The increase of $143,000 is entirely for 
the Government’s share of the retirement cost. 
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Since July 1, 1954, when the legal functions of the Department were consoli- 
dated in the Office of the Solicitor, funds for the defrayment of legal costs in 
the Department (with exception of those in the Pacific Trust Territory and the 
several small activities totalling approximately $150,000 that are reimbursed 
or paid directly from special funds) have been appropriated as a single item. If 
increases resulting from new legislation and transfer of $3,500 to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and $20,000 to the Bureau of Land 
Management are excluded, the budget estimate for the fiscal year 1958 is $40,500 
less than the total amounts appropriated for legal services at the time of the 
consolidation. 

Although in practice a relatively short time, the principle of organizational 
integration and centralization of responsibility for Interior legal services is 
producing a well-knit and effective legal arm of the Department in addition 
to providing a means for cost curtailment. In contrast with the past multiplicity 
of law offices limited in their scope to the performance of whatever legal services 
might be required by the administrative officials within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, the present form of organization, structured to create logical components 
embracing homogeneous legal activities, is managed by a central authority 
with power to establish and maintain effective coordination of the legal work 
as a whole. While the full potential of smooth-flowing operations has yet to be 
realized, the single law office concept has advanced to the point where some of 
the expected benefits, other than those of a monetary character, have taken 
actual shape and can be specifically identified. 

In an inventory of accomplishments, a noteworthy item is the volume of 
business transacted during the 1956 fiscal year. Statistics on workloads in a 
law office are of ambiguous value standing alone, as it is well recognized that a 
substantial part of the tasks of lawyers is found in conference work and verbal 
counseling which are not susceptible of numerical count but, albeit, the record 
of tangible items will serve to show the high level of activity attained by the 
staff in the past year. The statistics, broken down between the departmental 
and field services, are as follows: 


Pending first Received Disposed Pending end 
of year during year | during year of year 


2, 274 31, 595 | 31, 762 | 2, 107 
3, 178 99, 548 | 99, 652 | 3, O74 


5, 452 131, 143 131, 414 5, 181 
I 


The fact that the staff was capable of keeping pace with the formidable volume 
of incoming business in the last year, and without loss in quality of output. is 
attributable to conditions created by the unification of the legal force and can 
be pointed to as one of the solid benefits of central management. With the 
attorney’s separated from pressures to perform purely administrative work, 
which often was the case when they were attached to the several bureaus and 
agencies of the Department, they now are able to devote full time to their pro- 
fessional duties and thus expand their legal workloads. Moreover, the flexi- 
bility and interchange of experience that is being achieved through the inte- 
gration process is producing the means by which legal services can, and are, 
being spread in the facilitation of the Department’s programs generally, an 
example of which is the single handling of legal problems common to several 
agencies that have in the past been handled separately by a varying number 
of attorneys. The grouping of assignments likewise has made possible the 
reconciliation of conflicting agency viewpoints at a considerable saving in pro- 
fessional effort and, in many instances, the bringing about of interagency coop- 
eration that shortens the time for the completion of transactions. 

A further item worthy of note in respect of the integration of legal services 
has to do with the working relationships between the lawyers and the adminis- 
trative personnel of the agencies of the Department. The removal of the attor- 
neys from the control and supervision of the administrators was attended at 
the beginning with some understandable concern that the benefits of “house 
counsel” might be lost to them in the detection and solution of legal problems 
in the prepuratory and initial stages of operations. Contrary to such appre- 
hensions, there has been developed a close and harmonious relationship between 
the legal and administrative personnel on the whole and through the assiduous 
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attention that is given to the individual needs of the administrators, legal 
counseling and consultation are being provided at all times, starting at the 
earliest stages of their programs and operations. Added to this is the advan- 
tage to the administrative personnel of being able to draw freely upon the 
services of the lawyers at sites of operations, or in close proximity thereto, with- 
out regard to such restrictions as prevailed under former Bureau attachments. 
From an overall viewpoint, owing equal allegiance to all agencies of the Depart- 
ment, the attorneys are more keenly aware of the need for coordinated legal 
responsibility on a departmentwide basis and thus are rendering a type of pro- 
fessional service that is immeasurably enhanced in value to both the Depart- 
ment and the Bureau. 

Inescapably coupled with any reorganization of the size undertaken in con- 
nection with the legal services of the Department is the time required to effect 
complete resettlement. While the principles of management are generic in 
character, that is to say, they are applicable wherever organized activities are 
earried on, the transferring of a substantial body of knowledge and experience 
from one environment to another nevertheless involves many complexities that 
ean be resolved only through sustained study and thought. Staffing require- 
ments are necessarily tied in with organizational adjustment studies and where 
jurisdictional questions are involved, for example, the solutions must be deliber- 
ately reached. While meeting the demands of a heavy volume of incoming busi- 
ness, the time required for such studies has been difficult to find and with 
expenditures for personal services being contingent upon a clear determination 
of need in conformity with the objectives of the reorganization, extended delays 
in the filling of developing vacancies have resulted in many instances. Aithough 
at the direct expense of existing personnel, the delays have paid an offsetting 
dividend in that they have allowed for the projection of staff requirements on a 
realistic basis. The estimated needs in the 1958 fiscal year, therefore, have 
been arrived at with the certainty that the personnel complement provided for 
is justified by the legal service demands arising in the Department and that the 
total of the appropriation request is essential to the proper administration of 
the Office of the Solicitor. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Armstrong. The appropriation being asked for in the 1958 
fiscal year is to cover the basic requirements of the Office of the Solicitor 
in providing legal services in connection with all programs and activi- 
ties of the Department, with the exception of those in the Pacific trust 
territory. As this subcommittee knows, the legal services of the oe 
partment were consolidated in the Office of the Solicitor on July 1, 
1954. Since that time the process of resettling personnel and functions 
into the entirely new pattern of organization has been carried on while 
discharging obligations to the bureaus and offices for legal services 
in their everyday operations. The combined task has been a substan- 
tial one and, in the determination to conduct the legal work of the 
Department ’ without disruption, the resettlement process in all of its 
details has been somewhat retarded. In point of fact, however, the 
major aspects of the reorganization were Immediately put into effect 
and, as the justification supporting the estimate outlines, many of the 
expected benefits already have been realized. 

Perhaps outstanding among the benefits is the coordination of the: 
Department’s legal work. Centrally managed, the Department’s law 
work is being carried on in such a manner as ‘to provide uniformity 
in legal policy and consistency in the interpretation and application 
of the laws governing the widespread programs and activities of the 
Department. This was one of the prime objectiv ves of the reorganiza- 
tion, and in its achievement, a corollary benefit in the enhancement of 
employee morale has resulted. Being disassociated from the influ- 
ences of bureau attachments, the attorneys find themselves working 
in close relationship to their professional colleagues, with opportunity 
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for exchange of experience and knowledge, and are thereby gaining a 
broader Einthdestan tine and perspective in respect of their legal re- 
sponsibilities than was possible heretofore. The extent to which these 
factors are paying substantial dividends is reflected in the quality 
and quantity of individual output, the record of which in the past 
year has been most gratifying to me. 

Despite the strides that have been made so far, there is much yet 
tobe done, Reaching the peak of efficiency in operations is dependent 
upon critical attention to the details of such operations and requires 
appraisal and reappraisal, adjustment and readjustment. While we 
are endeavoring to devote the time necessary to this phase of our 
responsibilities, I must confess that the burden of our day-to-day 
workload has made the problem a difficult one. For example, in the 
matter of staffing requirements, until I could feel assured that the 
long-range plans justified continuance of positions, I have been de- 
liberate in filling devetontrig vacancies; and the determinations neces- 
sary to establish the fact were frequently hampered by the pressures 
created by the volume of urgent matters that existed at the time. 
The consequence of this, while resulting in a considerable saving in 
money during the past fiscal year, has not been altogether salutary 
from the standpoint of existing personnel who have had to deal with 
the impact. of the manpower shortages, nor from the standpoint of 
avoiding troublesome backlogs in work. I expect, of course, to con- 
tinue the same care in the obligation of funds and to scrutinize each 
developing situation as objectively as I have done in the past, but 
the attendant questions quite obviously will need to be resolved speedily 
in the future if we are to avert breakdowns in the continuity of the 
service we are expected to render, 

In the conservative approach that I have taken in the matter of 
staffing requirements, it 1s my considered judgment that the personnel 
complement provided for in the estimate before you is the minimum 
with which the Office can operate safely. The estimate covers a total 
of 212 attorney positions and 190 auxiliary positions. Prior to the 
reorganization, the Department maintained 225 attorney positions; and 
it is interesting to note that, despite increases in work brought about 
under'the laws enacted in the sessions of the last Congress (notably 
Public Laws 47, 167, and 359 in the Ist session affecting the Bureau of 
Land Management), the 1958 request provides for fewer positions. 


BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. In 1957 you show an adjusted appropriation of 
$2,978,000, estimated for 1958 you show $2,923,000. This is a decrease 
of $55,000. 

Will you explain 2 nonrecurring items amounting to $55,000 for a 
decrease of $55,000? 

Mr. ArmstroneG. $35,000 of it comes from the appropriation that 
the Senate committee allowed my office last year for a revision and 
bringing up to date of the Felix Cohen handbook of Indian Law. 

That project, we anticipate, will be completed at the end of this 
a year, and therefore we will not need that appropriation for 
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The $20,000, which is the halance of the $55,000, is accounted for by 
transferring a hearing examiner’s office in Salt Lake City to the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Land Management, 

We have done this for one reason: The hearing examiners that the 
Bureau of Land Management have sought—and received. appropria- 
tions for—to conduct the hearings with respect to the multiple-use 
law principally are under the jurisdiction of the Bureau. 

The only hearing examiner, then, that we had under the Office of 
the Solicitor was the examiner who tried the Taylor Grazing hear- 
ings. We saw no reason why the Bureau should not have all of their 
examiners in one basket. . 

As result they asked, and we conceded, that it would be sensible to 
allow that examiner in the grazing cases to be transferred to. the 
Bureau. 

He is professionally responsible to Bureau personnel; he conducts 
the hearings for the Director of the Bureau; his whole work is con- 
sonant with the functions of the Bureau rather than this office, and 
that is the reason we thought it might be well to put him along with 
the other examiners under their jurisdiction. 


POSITIONS TRANSFERRED TO LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. How many re have been transferred to the 
Bureau of Land Management 

Mr. ArmstrronG. That is it. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the whole story? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. I notice that you had an unobligated balance of 
am ye at the end of the last fiscal year. How do you account for 
this 

Mr. Armstrone. Of course I am never ashamed to turn a balance 
inte the Treasury, but it does look as though I did not live up to the 
omthatane we had a year ago by that amount. 

t can be explained this way: I think that 90 percent of it is 
accounted for in not filling some vacancies. 

For instance, a year ago we sought from your committee an appro- 
priation of $103,000 for 12 new attorneys and several new clerical 
employees for the 3 new laws that: the prior Congress had passed; 
namely, 585, 167, and 47. 

A year ago we thought, and we were quite optimistic, that our hear- 
ing procedures would proceed more expeditiously than they actually 
have. It took a long time for the Bureau to find well qualified hearin 
examiners from the register of the Civil Service Commission. It too 
another period of time for the Bureau to educate them on the pro- 
cedures to be followed with respect to the hearings under these 3 laws, 
and: it took’ 100 days of advertising before a case was ready for 
a hearnig. 

As @ result of those three atendant delays the services of my office 
were not required as soon as we expected. 

As a result we have not put on the lawyers that we expected to put 
on, and that accounts for the major part of the $120,000 that we had 
turned back to the Treasury. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. How many employees do you have on duty now ? 

Mr. ArmsTRoNnG. 187 attorneys and 181 nonprofessional. 

Mr. Kirwan. ‘Last year your budget schedule indicated you would 
have 395 permanent positions. And 385 on duty at the end of this 
fiscal year. Now the schedules in the new budget show 404 permanent 
positions for this year and 395 to be on duty at the end of this year. 

How do you account for the increase considering your appropriation 
for this year was only $18,000 above last year’s budget ? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. i wonder if the figures of last year included the 
19 positions for which we requested new funds? I believe that ac- 
counts for part of them, does it not? 

Mr. Kirwan. Last year your budget schedules indicated you would 
have 395 permanent positions this year and 385 on duty at the end of 
this fiscal year. Now the schedules in the new budget show 404 per- 
manent positions for this year and 395 to be on duty at the end of 
this year. Both figures include the increase. 

Mr. Armstrone. Both of last year’s included the increase? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. ArmstronG. That looks as though we are asking for that many 
more. That is nine new positions this year over the calculation of 
last year ? 

Miss Marion. You will notice also that in these fiscal years there 
is a larger lapse that we will have to take in the greater number of 
positions we will maintain in 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. Kirwan. How do you account for it when there is a decrease 
of $55,000 ? 

Miss Manion. That figure should be 402 rather than 404 because of 
the transfer of the 2 employees Mr. Armstrong mentioned to the 
Bureau of Land Management. ; 

It is primarily this: As we are losing higher grade employees, and 
that is particularly so in the field, we are hiring a greater nurober of 
lower grade employees. 

In other words, we are accumulating the money at the higher rates 
to hire a carga number of lower grade employees, so we will have a 
greater number of positions to be maintained in the 1957 and 1958 
fiscal year with no more money being spent. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Kirwan. You originally budgeted $36,200 for communication 
services for 1957. Now the budget schedule shows the figures have 
been upped to $50,000 in communications. 

Mr. Armsrrone. That is a surprising figure to me. I thought we 
were decreasing. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why was this increase necessary in the plan presented 
to the committee last year ? 

Miss Manon. Perhaps Mr. Rothrock can help us on that. It is based 
on our experience in the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Kirwan. When you say based on your experience, you mean 
you didn’t have enough money in communications ? i 

Miss Manon. We are shifting the money around. Apparently we 
didn’t have enough money in that particular object. We are taking 
it from other objects. 
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Mr. Kirwan. You must remember 1956 was $42,000. 

Miss Manon. Actual expenditure of that? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Miss Manon. It is the trend of the last several months. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let us take another agency in the Government. ‘The 
Solicitor of Agriculture, with about the same size staff, spent only 
$33,000 in 1956. 

Miss Matton. I am sure we will find on the basis of our records 
that it is the trend of the last several months of the past fiscal year 
which indicated that at that rate of expenditure—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Please furnish a breakdown of how the money will be 
spent this year and in the past. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Analysis of travel and communications for the fiscal year 1956 (as of 
July 81, 1956) 


TRAVEL—DEPARTMENTAL ONLY 














a  eagihy icibavar nian eire Shp omen ew eons $5, 694. 85 
IIR RE Ns cs wienisitnssipins ao gpvesw arigies @ woth weet nares aes 11, 052. 40 
Wee Or Persona Guvonsouies os lk 1, 132. 27 
pen Tene. 200 A 25. wba r ei eialiets sia adn t wanes 1, 041. 37 
I i ltl coenppeneneg arc 18, 920. 89 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Depart- Field Total 
mental 
Regular telephone service. ..............--.-..---22...2.-.-- $13, 663. 07 $13, 535. 20 $27, 198. 27 
Been Gana graNNNa rahi air 5. os Shs lowes ooo 5 idee eescnce 3, 157.13 5, 734. 87 8, 892. 00 
SE aites cer tani ee, ti ate ilan en neiibiwnteeaendedyete 124. 30 89. 23 213. 53 
REE Ct RFS I, ts tN ain TRS cl es 1, 844. 84 4, 825. 89 6, 670. 78 
RE 666. 92 143. 50 $10. 42 


TOR pct ~s 62s seca Lp fp thine ddd d- 60'ngn shin adladgbe 19, 456. 26 24, 328. 69 43, 784. 95 


The increase in the 1958 estimate for communications as compared to the 
estimate in the 1957 budget was the result of more experience as to the needs 
following the consolidation of the legal services. At the time the budget for 
1957 was prepared, the consolidation had been in effect for 1 year but there was 
some delay in effecting the physical separation of office expenses from those of 
the bureaus in many locations. As a result the estimate for 1957 was based on 
very limited experience as to the actual costs for many items. Following the 
compilation of the costs for the fiscal year 1956, it was found that some adjust- 
ments in the previous estimate were necessary, which accounted for the changes 
in the 1958 budget from the 1957. 

The increases estimated for 1957 and 1958 are based on a full staffing and an 
increase in the workload as provided in the 1957 budget. 

The use of some form of communication, particularly a long-distance call, will 
very often obviate the necessity of travel and will also greatly facilitate the 
service rendered by the Office of the Solicitor. 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Kirwan. In 1956 you spent $32,936 for supplies and materials 
and you budget $40,000 for 1957 and $38,500 for 1958. This makes 
a total of $111,000 for 3 years. What is the reason for the high costs 
in the legal office ? 

Miss Manon. In the supplies and materials, with an increase in 
staff, we will naturally spend more money in those objects, both in 
supplies and materials and equipment. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Kirwan. We come down to travel. For travel you spent $87,- 
879 in 1956 and you have budgeted $112,000 for 1957. We are running 
a little far afield there. 

Miss Manon. We are picking up such costs as vacation travel from 
Alaska. We are also sending people from the States to Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is quite a pickup, from $87,000 to $112,000. 

Mr. Armstrone. I admit it is. 

Mr. Kirwan. 27 percent. 

Mr. Armstrona. I have one explanation that I should like to put in 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Our legal staff is broken down into 67 lawyers in Washington and 
120 lawyers in the field, so there are almost twice as many lawyers in 
the field as there are here. That is a salutary proportion. I would 
rather have the lawyers where most of the work is being conducted. 

Mr. Karwan. There is no doubt that is it. Furnish for the record 
a breakdown of these costs for the last 3 years. 

(The information may be found on p. 70.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Now we come back to the Agriculture Department 
again. ‘The farmers are the one class of people that certainly will 
want help and advice. Again the Solicitor of Agriculture with a sim- 
ilar sized staff spent only $80,000 in 1956 for travel. If there is any 
group that wants information from a department in Washington it is 
Agriculture. They certainly do travel. 

So you have about the same legal staff, and we are way up over 
them in the traveling end of it and the communications end of it. 

Mr. Armstrone. Of course, our people travel farther than the Agri- 
culture people. 

Mr. Kirwan. I don’t know. They have farmers in Alaska. 

Mr. Armstrong. True enough, but all of our lawyers are west of the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have only 1 or 2 lawyers up there but plenty of 
farmers. You cannot put it on that basis. 

Please submit for the record a breakdown of your travel for 1956, 
1957, and 1958. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 











Travel 
| 19561 | 1057 |, 1988 
|  — , ———— 
a er Li oie. ied mcecebgeniiestugegwconnstedh $18, 920. 89 $18, 000 $18, 000 
DT ene ee ee ee | 77, 208. 67 3 94, 000 3 92, 000 
ee | 96, 214. 56 112, 000 | 110, 000 








1 Adjusted to include all expenditures chargeable to 1956 fiscal year funds which were unrecorded at the 
time of the 1958 budget preparation. 

2Comprises 41 field offices, of which 35 are in the continental United States west of the Mississippi 
River and 4 are in the Territory of Alaska. These offices combined carry a complement of 123 attorneys, 
13 hearing examiners, and 13 clerical assistants to hearing examiners, all of whom are subject to travel 
becatise of the scattered activities of the Department in their respective areas, with the hearing examiners 
and their clerical assistants required to be in a travel status during the major portion of each year. The 
geographical distribution of the legal field offices is as follows: 


Number Number 

State of offices State of offices 
De i4 555 45 ~ ob -sn sg dees 2| North Dakota----- — _ 1 
inte Bonn wn aiencaclemeen 4} Oklahoma.. : Si mibeeaaisiaeaas 6 
Colorado. .- 1| Oregon _- LL athithieb«n dis ; I 
iciadttnantatinncabiquintiuicniad uate 1 | South Dakota_---- LS + t 
Idaho. - So 1| Texas By behold agprs s caXes l 
8 EOE IS ee 1} Utah.-- Pe eee ey eee 2 
ee ake a ae alt 3| Washington. 7 aa inaaeiaicod 1 
SERS MER SE EETE PR MSMR EES TA TS Sf SER ae Cee eee ere 4 
th th ctnGhadinepidapaeihaiethe ..------- 2] District of Columbia. -...- al ne 1 


PEN coteecsGrinet nl ctedectécclcesews 4 


8 Increase over 1956 attributable to expected attainment of full staff requirements of all field offices 


ORGANIZATIONAL SETUPS 


Mr, Jensen. About 10 years ago the Solicitor for the Department 
of the Interior came before this committee and told us off the record 
at that time that of all the attorneys in the Department of the Interior 
there were only six who asked his approval on all legal matters. We 
were astounded. 

At that time, however, there were less than 100 attorneys in the 
Department. 

The committee gave a directive to the effect that all legal matters 
should clear through the Solicitor. Is that custom still in effect? 

Mr. Armstrrone. Your mandate now is in effect; yes, All of the 
lawyers are professionally responsible to the Solicitor. Everything 
goes through the Solicitor. 

Mr. Jensen. You delegate no final authority to any attorney, to 
approve or disapprove a legal case? 

Mr. Armstrone. Oh, yes; I do. I delegate considerable authority 
to my regional solicitors, but everything of major importance has to 
come in here for the Solicitor’s approval. 

Mr. JensEN. Do you keep in touch with those cases that the regional 
attorneys handle on their own initiative? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir. 


SP RE EIS OPE TI NR A AT 
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Mr. Jensen. Do they report to you on a case that is set before 
them and you then have an opportunity to examine that case and if 
you think it is necessary then you will submit your position on those 
matters over which they have taken jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I couldn’t state it any better. That is exactly the 
position. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to hear that because the committee was dumb- 
founded when we learned that Mr. White—— 

Mr. ArmstronG. That was before all of the lawyers were integrated. 

Mr. Jensen. They had no jurisdiction over any attorney except 
6 out of around 100 attorneys, and they did whatever they pleased. 
They decided cases. He didn’t know what was going on, and he 
complained about it. We really laid it on the line. We are not a 
legislative committee, but the committee then took the position, and 
it is all stated in the report, that henceforth all attorneys would be 
responsible to the Solicitor. 

Mr. Armstrrona. That was completely effective in 1954 and since 
that time every attorney in the Department is responsible to the 
Solicitor. 

Mr. JensEN. You adhere to that mandate now ? 

Mr. Armstronea. That is right. 


STAFFING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Fenton. Do you have any trouble staffing your legal staff? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes. The labor market in the law field, as it is 
in every other field, is difficult. Most lawyers coming right out of 
school go to work for private industry at a greater salary than we can 
afford to pay. 

We start all of our lawyers out of school at a grade 7 which pays 
around $4,500 a year. 

Then we have certain standards where we require experience or 
further education before they are granted a 9 to begin with. 

Most 7’s are given a raise to a grade 9 after a year’s service with us. 

We also have trouble in finding people nowadays who want to make 
Government a career. 

A lot of them come in, get a couple year’s experience with us, and 
leave us and get a good job outside. We are running internships. 

Mr. Fenton. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Armstrong. Sixty-seven in Washington and one hundred 
twenty in the field. 

Mr. Fenton. Is that the full 

Mr. Armstrona. We have a few vacancies. 

Mr. Fenton. I always thought there were a lot of lawyers. I didn’t 
know. 

Mr. ArmstronG. There are, but they all want high-priced and high- 
salaried jobs. Our vacancies are not in those fields. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, gentlemen. 
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Monpay, January 14, 1957. 


OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


WITNESSES 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MINERAL RESOURCES 
SPENCER S. SHANNON, DIRECTOR 


Program and en 


} 
} 


| 
1956 actual 1957 estimate h 1958 estimate 








Program by activities: | Ty bed 
| 





Coordination of activities (total obligations) -.-._- cae $221, 864 | $300, 000 | $313, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available..............-- 3, 136 
alien cca care aeons — 225, 000 | 300, | 000 | 313, 000 


Obligations by objects 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 











| 
OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 
Total number of permanent positions__-_._-.._- ; 26 26 26 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-._-__- la 1 | 2 2 
Average number of all employees. _.-__-_- a 18 | 27 27 
Number of employees at end of year_.__..-........-.. 24 | 26 | 26 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
a ; $8, 062 $8, 688 $8, 758 
er ee Ses di dh Leb abk s GS-10.3 GS-11.1 GS8-11.1 
01 Personal services: } | 
Permanent positions................-- poten atetaancl $133, 259 | $218, 200 | $217, 400 
Positions other than permanent.-_...-.........---- | 7, 944 | 20, 000 20, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base. -_-..........-.--.----| 512 | Siding ions 800 
Total personal services-___-- xs , eu 141, 715 | 238, 200 238, 200 
OD: Travel........sb bite ~cbcxensd-<94-4. bad pseldebbKs ~cbsh oe 2, 949 | 30, 400 41, 000 
03 Transportation of things : | 331 | 400 | 400 
04 Communication services............._.. SEU Wy 2, 255 | 4, 000 4, 000 
06_ Printing and reproduction eI ‘ s : 2, 824 9, 000 9, 000 
07 Other contractual services __- Rae cae 1, 262 | 2, 400 2, 400 
Services performed by other agencies ; 18, 024 10, 600 | 
08 Supplies and materials_. casa 1, 105 | 1, 500 1, 500 
09 Equipment. ; 7, 563 | 3, 000 3, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions; Contribution to re- | 
tirement fund__ Beware oe : . ; 13, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments................-..-.--- bbe 534 4 500 | 500 
Total, Office of Minerals Mobilization. .____-.-- 178, 562 | 300, 000 313, 000 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF MINES 
Total number of permanent positions 5 a 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. : ; 4 | 
Average number of all employees. .__- a eae : | x 
Number of employees at end of year_- 5 | s 
Average salaries and grades: | | 
General schedule grades: | | 
Average salary_........... a i $5, 532 |.... = a “ 
Average grade__._. eat t a GS-7.6 | 
Ungraded positions: Aver: age ‘sale ary” pémabinwa ite tei $4, 225 | 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions $24, 866 |_- 
Positions other than permanent..........--- nicky waciinaie 13, 908 | 
Regular pay above 52-week base he eee 
Payment above basic rates 174 | 


Total personal services_-__._..- abdeel ue Sad obesesesk 
Travel. i 


Rents and utility orvies... ,£2t 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Ceara wane termeor ame ee oe ee 
Taxes and assessments..........-..--...--- ahi dn nnipedadnaite 


Total, Bureau of Mines 








Total obligations 





Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 





| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Season $ $300, 000 $313, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 16, 679 26, 679 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current author ee ee nwa 205, 185 
EE EE GEOR NI oot ca nocnncencckeocksegtdcnsensiapscabonsbons 
Total expenditures... 205, 185 | 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
tion) ..... ahidn connate apinaisins wedged 3, 136 | 
Obligated balance carried forward _ i6, 679 26, 679 30, 679 





316, 679 339, 679 


Mr. Kirwan. The next one is the Office of Minerals Mobilization, 

Mr. Wormser, we will insert pages 29 thru 31 in the record and then 
ask you to proceed if you have a statement to make, 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


Appropriation Act, 1957 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 


Adjusted appropriation and budget estimate, 1958 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted 
Activity able, 1957 ment’s con- | appropria- 
tribution to tion 
the retire- 
ment fund 


Coordination of aativities oii. cee nncccnsenecéapecdermmmenal Asians , $13, 000 ). $900 $313, 000 
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Analysis by activities 


Page reference 


























Adjusted — 
Activity appropria- | Decrease | Base, 1958 | Estimate, | Increases 
tion 1958 Justi- 
Table | fica- 
tion 
| ———— 
Coordination of activities..| $313,000 | ......--.- 313, 000 313, 000 weectanneren! 37 32 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WORMSER 


Mr. Wormser. I am appearing in support of a budget request of 
$313,000 for the operation of the Office of Minerals Mobilization for 
the next fiscal year. This request is for approximately the same 
amount appropriated by the Congress for the current fiscal year. 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization is an organization under my 
general supervision which carries out the Department’s responsibili- 
ties for the defense aspects of minerals and solid fuels. It was estab- 
lished about 2 years ago, largely as a result of the findings of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet Committee on Mineral Policy in 1954 that— 

The Office of Defense Mobilization is responsible for overall mobilization plan- 
ning activities of the Government but those activities relating to minerals have 
been reduced to a bare skeleton basis and divided among several agencies. 

The office is a small one which draws primarily upon other organiza- 
tions within the Department, mainly the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey, for technical, statistical and economic informa- 
tion as a basis for its operation. Requests for funds for these sup- 
porting activities are included in the presentations of the two bureaus. 

The operations of the Office of Minerals Mobilization consist of two 
major segments. The first, on which the Office has concentrated its 
efforts thus far, has been in improving the supply position of metals 
and minerals which are apt to be in such short supply in emergency 
periods as to constitute impediments and bottlenecks for military and 
essential civilian production. It has clearly defined the mobilization 
supply problems and has recommended measures of governmental 
assistance which it has considered essential for security. It has 
tackled with determination the mass of long-unresolved issues on 
metals and minerals mobilization which confronted it when it came 
into being, and I think I can honestly say that the Office now has 
this backlog of supply problems firmly in hand. In addition to 
dealing with current operational supply issues, the major problem 
for the future will be to keep the Government’s minerals and solid 
fuels. programs in pace with mobilization requirements through fre- 
quent commodity by commodity evaluations of developments in pro- 
duction and trade in relation to modifications made by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization in overall industrial mobilization plans. 

Marked progress has been made in the past year, particularly in 
solid fuels, in the second segment of its work—the readiness phase 
which involves preparation and testing of standby organizational 
and operational plans to be put into effect in a defense emergency. A 
field organization can now be activated on short notice to distribute 
coal in event of a national disaster, and plans for governmental 
operations in various types of emergencies have been prepared and 
approved. Work on readiness programs for other minerals has 
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had to oceupy a secondary position to the supply phase, but is 
expected to have equal emphasis during the coming year. 
he Director of the Office of Minerals Mobilization will present 
a statement if you wish it and will answer your questions on his 
program. 4 
GENERAL STaTEMENT OF Mr, SHANNON 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement to make, Mr. Shannon? 

Mr. SHannon. I have, sir. 

The budget request of the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1958 includes $313,000 for the Office of Minerals Mobilization. 
This represents no increase over the adjusted appropriation for 1957. 

This Office functions under the immediate supervision of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Mineral Resources and is responsible for prepared- 
ness planning and programing for metal and mineral raw materials 
and solid fuels. The Office was established in 1955 as the result of 
recommendations made by the President’s Cabinet Committee on Min- 
erals Policy, and more specifically, to meet additional mobilization 
responsibilities for metals, minerals and solid fuels delegated to the 
Secretary of the Interior by the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
November 1954. The Office of Minerals Mobilization serves as the 
focal point within the Department and within the Government for the 
development of mobilization programs for metal and mineral raw 
materials and for solid fuels, and as a skeleton staff for action in an 
emergency to assure continuity of supply of critical and strategic 
metals, minerals and sold fuels. 


HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization is, in general, responsible 
through the Secretary to the Office of Defense Mobilization for con- 
tinuous evaluation of the preparedness position of the United States in 
mineral raw materials and solid fuels, and for preparing and sub- 
mitting to ODM recommendations for Government action whenever 
necessary to assure adequate supplies of such commodities, to meet 
military and civilian needs under conditions of partial or full mobili- 
zation. These recommendations for Government action relate to 
measures to maintain adequate mobilization base levels, establishment 
or modification of expansion goals, use of financial aids and incentives, 
objectives of stockpiling programs, estimates of materials, equipment, 
and transportation requirements for the metals, minerals and solid 
fuels industries, evaluation of proposed foreign minerals exploration 
and development programs, and adoption of stand-by orders and 
regulations as readiness measures, 

In addition, the Office of Minerals Mobilization is responsible for 
maintaining guidance and leadership to the metals, minerals, and 
solid fuels industries in preparation for a defense emergency... It also 
screens and makes recommendations to ODM on applications, for 
assistance under expansion goals for the solid-fuels industry, 

The authority of the Office of Minerals Mobilization is derived from 
Order 2781 of January 6, 1955, of the Secretary of the Interior which 
assigned to this Office the preparedness functions and responsibilities 
relating to solid fuels, and production of coal chemicals and the dis- 
tribution of petroleum coke, and to metals and minerals, which the 
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6 
Secretary had received by delegation from the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, except for domestic exploration for metals and 
minerals and certain functions redelegated to the Administrator of 
General Services. This delegation transferred to the Office of Min- 
erals Mobilization metals and minerals responsibilities which had been 
held by the Secretary since November 12, 1954, and solid fuels re- 
sponsibility which had previously been delegated to the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines by the Secretary. 

The Director of the Office was appointed in May 1955, and the Office 
commenced.operation on funds appropriated for it on July 1, 1955. 

Since its establishment, the Office has relied primarily upon the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey of the Department of 
the Interior for collection, compilation, analysis, and evaluation of 
data on minerals and solid fuels, and upon staff assistance from other 
organizations within the Department, primarily the Technical Review 
Staff. These arrangements were necessary to avoid the creation in 
OMM of technical and scientific staffs which would duplicate or 
parallel the knowledge and experience to be found elsewhere within 
the Department. It 1s believed that this method of operation should 
continue. Effective working relations have been established not only 
with the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey, but also with 
the other organizational units within the Government and with 
industry. 

OPERATIONS 


During 1957 the major part of the work of this Office has been given 
to mobilization base problems and recommendations to ODM as to 
measures for reaching and maintaining desired levels of production 
for essential materials. Much of this work has been as a result of 
specific requests from ODM for information, advice, and recommen- 
dations. Other studies have been initiated by the Office of Minerals 
Mobilization because of a recognized need for more detailed evalua- 
tion of certain aspects of mobilization planning or for assessments of 
the mobilization supply position in specific commodities. 

In 1958 the Office of Minerals Mobilization will be concerned with 
a continuous evaluation and reevaluation of the preparedness position 
of the United States in the 85 assigned minerals, metals, and solid 
fuels under conditions of full and partial mobilization. This Office 
will be engaged in continuing recommendations for development of 
programs and means to assure adequate supplies of these materials 
in times of emergency. 

Attention has been devoted during fiscal 1957 to the study of the 
need for, and preparation of, drafts of standby control orders and 
related forms, which could be immediately activated in the event of 
emergency. In 1958, it is estimated that these studies will be com- 
pleted and the essential orders drafted on a standby basis. 

The President’s executive reserve program as established by Exec- 
utive Order 10660, dated February 15, 1956, will be implemented in 
this Office during fiscal 1958. Some preliminary work has already 
been done along these lines. Tentative acceptances have been re- 
ceived from 14 potential reservists in the solid-fuels area and 11 in 
the minerals and metals area, Confirmation of appointment of these 
officials into the program awaits the outcome of security investigations. 
When the program has been put completely into effect it is anticipated 
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that the Office of Minerals Mobilization will have 60 executive re- 
servists on a standby basis ready to fill executive Government posts 
in the event of a national emergency. During fiscal 1958, after these 
appointments have been processed, these reservists will be given inten- 
sive training and briefing sessions on mobilization planning to meet 
emergency situations. 

Mr. Kirwan. I see here in 1957 you had $300,000. The Federal 
retirement contribution for 1958 is $13,000. You are asking this year, 
for 1958, $313,000. It is just the same as it was last year. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Wormser. That is right. 


READINESS FOR EMERGENCY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Now that your Office is at about full strength do you 
feel your staff is adequate for peacetime cov erage 

Mr. Suannon. As it relates to our mobilization planning? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. SuHannon. I think so. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are satisfied that everything you have presented 
here is all right? 

Mr. SHannon. Yes, sir: I think it is sound. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Wormser stated that the field organization can 
now be activated on short notice to distribute coal in the event of a 
national disaster, and plans for governmental operations in various 
types of emergencies are adequate. 

Mr. Shannon also substantially has said the same thing. 

Can you elaborate on that a little bit? 

Mr. Suannon. That is work that is done in conjunction with the 
Federal civil defense. Throughout each producing region we are 
appointing area distribution managers to control distribution from 
sources of supply. The local committees which will advise the local 
civil defense authorities on coal distribution are selected by us from a 
panel of names submitted by the State civil defense administrators. 

The area distribution managers are cleared for security. They are 
put on as staff reservists. They are brought into the Department 
and educated in the work that would be necessary in case of a disaster. 

They return to their homes. If another year elapsed they possibly 
would be brought in to be given any changes that have been made over 
the last year. 

Then they are at their homes, and in time of emergency they know 
where they shall go and what they shall do. 

Mr. Fenton. How will that increase the supply of coal after so 
many mines have been allowed to deteriorate and suspended from 
operation ¢ 

If we get into an emergency, an all-out emergency, where you can- 
not get oil or gas, how will you get a supply of coal to people? 

Mr. SHannon. Dr. Fenton, I think the concept is not that this group 
is in any way responsible for increasing the supply of coal. They are 
to see that the coal under disaster circumstances gets to people so 
that they may be warmed, and essential facilities may function. 

It may not be the function of this office or of the reservists we speak 
of to go into increased supply of coal at that time. 

It is simply a question of taking care 
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Mr. Fenvon. You can have all the setups in the world but if you 
cannot get the product what will you do about it? You cannot warm 
the people with hopes. 

Mr. SuHannon. Of course, features of this program would be an 
equitable distribution of the coal that possibly was held by utilities, for 
instance. In other words, if it is a question of the people freezing, 
you would have no hesitancy to ask people who had coal in industrial 
plants and in utilities to share that coal until you got over the situation 
you found yourself in. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it is a very laudable thing. It is a plan that 
should be pursued a little bit farther, I think, because if you come to 
that point—and this is nothing new—it will be very difficult. For 
years we have been warning this country of ours that in case of an 
emergency they will be in a difficult situation. If such an emergency 
comes, they will all be scrambling for coal. 

There has been ample warning about this situation. We have seen 
it here in the city of Washington only a few years ago, where a policy 
not only by this administration but by others has permitted influx of 
crude oil and gas which gradually is absorbing the market of solid 
fuel. 

If they ever come to a point where there is a great emergency, we 
will have a terrible time. 

I speak now of coal, anthracite coal, along the eastern seaboard. 
We will have-an awful hard time to get it. I think it is something 
that should be taken into consideration not only by you people but 
by the administration generally. 

Mr. Suannon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sreminski. Particularly in transportation, if our diesels run 
out and our electric-propelled engines are knocked out, thank heavens 
at, Fort Eustice they still maintain a full crew on maintenance of 
steam locomotives. They feel in wartime conditions we will have to 
have coal back in the boilers of our locomotives. 

Mr. Fenton. Sooner or later some day they will be very much per- 
turbed by allowing such fuels as oil, which are really necessary in the 
war machines, to be used industrially. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, JANuARY 14, 1957. 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
WITNESS 
DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN 


Program and financing 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Program by activities: 
_ Administration (total obligations) - - a of : $21, 696 $31, 000 $35, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available 504 


Appropriation _. 22, 200 31,000 | 5. 000 
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Obligations by objects 


| | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. --_- 
Average number of all employees- - - -- 
Number of employees at end of year -- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary __- irthig ne Witioks deal cae soe | $4, 992 | $6, OOF $6, 084 
Average grade........-- a sthodacatd mie Wee.ct GS-6.6 | +S-8.! GS-8.2 


Personal services: 
Permanent omer noe bucehanceubata Zon $13, 245 | $22, 7 $23, 110 
Positions other than permanent. ‘ 


. o+ ’ é |-- ~----- ~ 
Regular pay above 52-week base_..._........-----....} 55 ; a 90 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Communication services. .........- 
Printing and reproduction ---_-..---. 
Other contractual services... -.....-- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment... 4 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Contribution to retirement fund 

Taxes and assessments_- 

Total] obligations 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation _ - > $22, $31, 000 
Obligated balance brought forw: ard 7 , % 553 
Increase in prior year obligations 


Total budget authorizations available | 24, 2: 31, 553 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 21, 14 30, 500 34, 500 
Out of prior authorizations | 2, 057 500 500 
Total expenditures 23, : 31, 000 35, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
tion) | } 
Obligated balance carried forward } 55% 553 553 


Total expenditures and balances 24, 25 31, 553 35, 553 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 1 and 4 through 7 of the justi- 


fications into the record and then hear from the Commission of Fine 
Arts. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 
COMMISSION ON Fine Arts 


Salaries and expenses 
Appin pria tion: eet; 1960. i ealic nl. Jaaelin dst 56 cbetungieinsel 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 
fund 500 


Adjusted appropriation__-_- ) 500 
Increases: Temporary and other personal service costs______ bee 2, 500 
Sudget estimate, 1958 _______- ‘ id oils 35, 000 


S767 7—57—_—-6 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of $35,000 is an increase of $2,500 over the appropriation for the 
current year adjusted to cover the Government’s contribution to the retirement 
fund. 

1. The Commission of Fine Arts was created by Public Law 181, 61st Congress 
(36 Stat. 371), approved May 17, 1910. It is the only permanent governmental 
agency which is qualified to bring to the service of the Government the authority 
of expert opinion upon questions of art arising in the course of administration. 
It was designed as an independent agency to serve a twofold purpose: First, 
to give advice concerning aesthetic standards and matters of civic design involved 
in the orderly development of the city of Washington; and second, to furnish 
expert advice on questions of art to the President, to the Congress and its com- 
mittees and members and to the heads of the various departments and agencies. 

The members of the Commission are appointed by the President and serve 
without pay. They give freely of their time, meeting for 1 or 2 days each month 
as required. The current staff of the Commission comprises a secretary (GS-13), 
an administrative assistant (GS-9), a stenographer-typist (GS—5), and a records 
management analyst (GS-6). The technical and professional problems that come 
to the Commission fall primarily into the fields of architecture, site planning, 
landscape architecture, sculpture and painting, but in fiscal year 1957 and 
recent years, an increasing amount of time has also been devoted to critical 
review of proposed legislation, whose aim is to foster production and appreciation 
of the fine arts. 

The authority of the Commission’s activity covers not only Federal projects 
in the city of Washington and its environs, but also certain designated private 
and semipublic projects, and its scope includes Federal projects outside the 
District of Columbia and abroad, such as the World War I and World War II 
memorials and cemeteries, the designs for which come before the Commission by 
authority of Public Law 534, 67th Congress (42 Stat. 1509) as amended. During 
the 47 years of the Commission’s existence, the sixty-odd members, who have 
served on it, have steadfastly insisted on the maintenance of the highest aesthetic 
standards in the design of the Federal and semipublic projects that are referred 
to it by law. 

The limit of authorization for appropriations was raised from $10,000 to 
$35,000 by Public Law 45, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 66), approved May 25, 1955. 
Executive Order 6166 dated June 10, 1933, directed the submission of Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts’ estimates of appropriations with Interior Department estimates. 

2. Specific functions of the Commission comprise the following: 

(a) Under the provisions of the Fine Arts Act, Public Law 181, 61st Congress, 
approved May 17, 1910, the Commission of Fine Arts advises generally upon 
questions of art when required to do so by the President, or by any committee 
or member of either House of Congress. 

It advises specifically on all plans for parks and public buildings, constructed 
by the executive departments or the District of Columbia, which in any essential 
way affect the appearance of the city of Washington and its environs. 

It also advises upon location and design of statues, fountains, and monu- 
ments in the public squares, streets, and parks in the District of Columbia and 
upon the selection of models for statues, fountains, and monuments erected under 
the authority of the United States and upon the selection of artists for the execu- 
tion of the same. 

Rendering an opinion on the merit of designs for medals, insignia, coins, or 
other art projects created and produced by the executive departments is also 
a phase of the Commission’s duties. 

(b) The Commission carries out the provisions of the Shipstead-Luce Act, 
Public Law 231, 7ist Congress (46 Stat. 366), approved May 16, 1930, an act to 
regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private and semipublic 
buildings in certain areas of the National Capitol. In this function the Com- 
mission reports its findings on the above features to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia before building permits are issued at the Central Permit 
Bureau. 

(c) The Commission also carries out the provisions of the Old Georgetown 
Act, Public Law 808, 8ist Congress (64 Stat. 903, ch. 984), approved September 
22, 1950, an act to regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of 
private and semipublic buildings in the Georgetown area of the National Capital. 
This action also requires review and report to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia on the merits of the designs submitted for building permits. 
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(d) Gifts of works of art to the Government from private individuals or 
foreign governments are reviewed for artistic merit and suitability before accept- 
ance. 

(e) Private organizations and citizens from the entire country frequently call 
upon the Secretary’s office for advice and suggestions that vary from the authen- 
ticity of historical monuments to the procedures for establishing a municipal 
art commission. 

(f) Periodic and special reports are compiled and issued as required or re- 
quested; for example, the regular reports of the Commission’s activities, and 
the report to the President, entitled “Art and Government,” issued in 1953. 

3. In addition to the normal duties noted above, the work of the Commission 
will be expanded to include the routines required to accomplish the work in 
connection with increased volume and expanded functions as follows: 

(a) Authorization by the 84th Congress of many building projects and re- 
development programs will result in increased workload for the staff and.mem- 
bers of the Commission of Fine Arts in the fiscal year 1958. The General 
Services Administration has announced plans for the construction of 22 major 
Federal buildings, of which 13 will be completed in the central Washington area 
by 1960 at an estimated cost of approximately $4 million. During this same 
period all temporary buildings in the downtown area, except the Navy and 
Munitions Buildings, will be torn down. 

(b) Plans have been made to return, during the course of the year, part of the 
space adjoining the Commission offices in the Interior Department Building, 
which the Commission formerly occupied and relinquished in 1942 for use by 
wartime activities. In cooperation with the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, it is planned to put on display the large models which illustrate the 
development of the city of Washington, together with other pertinent material. 

4. The increase of $2,500 is needed to provide for temporary technical assist- 
ance hired periodically for the preparation of models, diagrams, sketch plans, 
and photographic material used in connection with the study of the esthetic 
problems that come before the Commission for rehabilitating and preserving the 
Commission’s models and studies, and for normal increases in costs. 


Number of submissions presented to the Commission of Fine Arts during the past 3 
fiscal years 








Shipstead-Luce Act (approved May 16, 1930) - 
Old Georgetown Act (approved Sept. 22, 1950) 
Commission of Fine Arts Act (approved May 17, 1910) 








ee monn : = es ——— 
Cases received 
! | 


Approved | Disapproved 





| 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 


i nee nienne tess mls heats 95 
Old Georgetown Act 210 | 
Commission of Fine Arts Act 85 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 
Shipstead-Luce Act__- 
Old Georgetown Act 
Commission of Fine Arts Act 

FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Shipstead-Luce Act.................--..-- 


Old Georgetown Act_._.-- 
Commission of Fine Arts Act 





Nore.—Submitted with fiscal year 1958 budget. 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement, Mr. Finley ? 
Mr. Fintey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Commission of Fine Arts is requesting an appropriation of 
$35,000 which is an increase of $2,500 over the 1957 appropriation 
adjusted to cover the Government's contribution to the retirement 
fund. 

The increase of $2,500 is needed to provide temporary technical 
assistance to be hired periodically for the preparation of models, 
sketch plans, and photographic material used in connection with the 
study of aesthetic problems that come before the Commission ; for re- 
habilitating and preserving the Commission’s models and studies ; and 
for normal increases in cost. 

There have been some changes effected in the administration of the 
Secretary’s Office of the Commission of Fine Arts in fiscal year 1957, 
Some of the office procedures have been revised and new methods de- 
vised to simplify the handling of submissions. In the opinion of the 
members of the Commission, the appropriation requested is needed in 
order that the administrative office of the Commission may function 
with greater efficiency and thus enable the Government to realize the 
maximum benefit from the service the Commission would like to ren- 
der. For that reason, the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1958 
includes an acrease of $2,500 making a total budget of $35,000. 

I am sure that you are familiar with the functions which the Com- 
mission performs under the laws of Congress and Executive orders and 
which are briefly outlined elsewhere as part of the justification accom- 
panying this request. 

The members, as you know, are appointed by the President and 
serve without pay. They are chosen for their professional qualifica- 
tions which, experience has proved, are needed to advise the Govern- 
ment in specific cases arising as funds are appropr iated for designated 
purposes such as the design ‘and decoration of public buildings, monu- 
ments, and other structures erected by the Federal Government. 

There is submitted herewith, for inclusion in the recor d, a tabular 
list which gives the submissions that have been processed by the Office 
of the Secretary and the Commission during the past 3 years. It is 
reasonable to assume that authorization by the C ongress of various new 
governmental structures and rehabilitation programs w ithin the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will increase the number of submissions during the 
fiscal year 1958. In anticipation of this increase in workload and in 
order to permit a modest expansion in the Secretary’s office, I hope the 
committee will favorably consider our request for the above increase 


in funds. 
BUDGET INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. How have you made out with the increase that was 
received for this year to help solve some of the administrative problems 
of the Commission? How have you done, all right, with that? 

Mr. Frxtey. Oh, yes. The Commission has used the funds you 
gave us last year to provide better methods of handling submissions 
and of carrying on the work of the Commission. I think it is done 
now more efficiently. 

Mr. Kirwan. Tell us briefly how the increase of $2,500 will be ex- 
pended, which will bring the appropriation to the limit of the annual 
authorization. 
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Mr. Fintey. That sum would be spent largely for models and 
sketches. The Commission now has no money for such items. If we 
wish to suggest an improvement in the design of a building, such as 
the State Depettaent uilding, we have no funds with which to hire 
anybody to make a sketch embodying such ideas. The architect 
members of the Commission are very busy men who come here for 1 or 
2 days a month, and do not have time to make sketches and do work of 
this kind. We would like to have a little extra money in order to 
accomplish this. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you would have to have a little extra 
money for the architects who come down here? 

Mr. Fintgy. We pay their expenses, of course. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you want the money to invite a couple of experts, 
extra ones? 

Mr. Frntey. No. It would be to contract with architects or drafts- 
men here in Washington to make the sketches as needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. To make the sketches ? 

Mr. Fintey. Yes. To take the ideas of our architect and put them 
on paper, so that we could show them to the architects who have the 
contracts for the designing the buildings which the Government is 
erecting. 

RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Norretx. I notice an item here that has been in several different 
bureaus and departments. Is this going to be an annual matter for this 
committee and other committees to take up every year in regard to the 
contribution to the retirement fund? That is new, is it not? 

Mr. Kirwan. Starting in 1958 it will be in each appropriation. 

Mr. Norrecxt. Will we have this next year as far as you know? 

Mr. Frintry. I assume so, sir. We have no control over that, of 
course. It is statutory. 

Mr. Kirwan. We thank you again for paying us your annual visit, 
Mr. Finlley. We wish you good health. 

Mr. Frnrry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, January 14, 1957. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
WITNESSES 


HATFIELD CHILSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, PUBLIC LAND MAN- 
AGEMENT 

EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR 

E. J. THOMAS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

JAMES P. BEIRNE, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 

JAMES F. DOYLE, AREA ADMINISTRATOR 

ROYALE K. PIERSON, RANGE OFFICER 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us now the Bureau of Land Management 

Mr. Chilson, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Cuttson. No. I am just appearing here, and Mr. Woozley, 
the Director, will proceed with the presentation. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Woozley ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you choose to read it? 

Mr. Wooztxry. I would like to insert the statement in the record, 
I have a short digest of it that I would like to read. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. The statement will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Epwarp Wooz ey, Director, BuREAU oF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The opportunity to appear before this committee each year to explain the 
financial needs of the Bureau of Land Management for the ensuing fiscal year 
is one I look forward to with pleasure. 

The Federal Government is the landlord of a vast public domain—468 million 
acres in the United States and Alaska. The Bureau of Land Management is the 
Government’s agent in administering these lands and making their resources 
available to the public and, in addition, it is responsible for mineral leasing on 
the Outer Continental Shelf and on 350 million acres of Federal lands under 
the jurisdiction of other Federal agencies. As important as the responsibility 
for leasing and disposal of the Federal lands is the responsibility of conserving 
the renewable resources such as timber and forage by permitting proper use, 
discouraging improper use, and protecting the whole from trespass and the 
ravages of fire. The Bureau is keenly aware of its responsibility and our pro- 
gram for 1958 has been planned to intensify our efforts along these lines. 

This committee has been very helpful in providing funds necessary to carry 
on this work and substantial progress has been made. In fiscal year 1958 we 
are requesting appropriation of $22,220,000 for operations and $6,500,000 for 
construction. I would like to discuss briefly the highlights of our estimate and 
we can go into more detail as the hearing progresses on the individual programs. 


Lease and disposal of lands and minerals resources 


An increase of $231,200 is requested for this activity. Although the number 
of cases received in the land offices continues high, our productivity also has 
increased and we can handle an increase of 15,000 cases without additional per- 
sonnel in 1958. I think the projected number of unclosed cases, 70,000 in round 
numbers, perhaps represent a normal pipeline flow in view of the anticipated 
volume. However, a serious backlog exists in field examinations and we will 
increase our efforts to reduce the backlog in that phase. 

Our project for improvement of the land record system is now in its second 
year and is progressing nicely. Contracts have been awarded for installing 
the revised system in the States of Utah and New Mexico. The increase re- 
quested in 1958 will extend this work to three more States. 


Management of grazing lands 

An increase of $435,000 is requested. Administration of the public grazing 
lands by the Bureau of Land Management and its predecessors under the Taylor 
Grazing Act has accomplished a great deal to conserve the range resources and 
stabilize the livestock industry dependent on the public lands. 

Data on which grazing privileges were based which have been gathered over 
a period of 23 years gradually become outdated. New studies and investigations 
must be made to reevaluate base properties upon which grazing privileges are 
distributed and to determine the present range carrying capacity. This is 
especially important in areas which have been subject to serious drought these 
last few years. Provision also has been made to strengthen and improve the 
Bureau’s radio communications system for more effective fire fighting on public 
lands. 


Forestry 


An increase of $1,302,700 is requested to enable the Burea,. to continue a 
forestry program that will make a larger amount of timber available to the 
market in future years and to better manage the timber on these lands. 
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The greatest portion of the increase is for reforestation on the O. and C, lands 
where timber values are extremely high. The O. and C. counties also are aware 
of the need for such reforestation and have agreed to reimburse the Treasury 
for $900,000 of the costs of reforestation from their share of timber sale receipts. 
In essence, they will assume all the costs except planning and supervision which 
the Bureau will absorb. 


Cadastral surveys 

An increase of $395,900 is requested for this activity. The need for cadastral 
surveys has increased to meet the demands by the Bureau’s revenue-producing 
activities. The survey program in Alaska must be speeded up to meet the de- 
mand for land in the Territory. The program for survey of school sections 
in certain Western States will continue to make possible the transfer of these 
Jands to State ownership as provided by law. 


Soil and moisture conservation 

The increase of $701,600 requested in this estimate is consistent with the 
Depatment’s 20-year program for conservation of soil and moisture on western 
lands. I am sure the committee is well acquainted with this program and it 
has supported our request for funds in the past. The Bureau continues to receive 
contributions of material size to this program, mostly from ranchers adjacent 
to the public lands under treatment. 


Other activities 

Other activities generally wil! proceed at the same level as 1957. However, 
the increasing work in the larger technical activities requires more help in 
supplying necessary Services so that these activities can be carried on unhampered 
by housekeeping problems. 


Construction 

An appropriation of $6,500,000 is requested as compared to $4,600,000 for the 
current year. The principal increase is to accelerate the program of construction 
of access roads into valuable timber stands on O. and C. lands in western Oregon 
started in 1951. An adequate road system is an integral part of the plan for 
management of these lands. Not only do these roads provide access to timber, 
but in addition they are an important aid to fire protection. I believe the com- 


mittee understand that the cost of road construction is reimbursable to the 
Treasury from that part of timber sale receipts which otherwise would be paid 
to the O. and C. counties. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars of the amount requested is for con- 
struction of buildings in isolated areas of Alaska and the continental United 
States. Rapid development and increasing population in the Territory requires 
that facilities for combating fires must be enlarged which cannot be done unless 
provision is made for housing personnel and equipment in localities where no 
other source of shelter is available. In the United States personnel will be 
located at Scottsburg, Oreg., in order to eliminate loss of time in travel from 
headquarters points. 

Provision also is made for continuation at the 1957 level of the program for 
construction and maintenance of recreational facilities in Alaska authorized 
by Public Law 507, 84th Congress. Funds were first provided in a supplemental 
appropriation of $100,000 for 1957. 


Receipts 

As you know, this Bureau is one of the real revenue-producing agencies of the 
Government. Receipts for fiscal year 1958 are expected to amount to $237 million 
as compared with $180 million expected this year. Of the increase, $48 million 
is anticipated from the outer Continental Shelf and $9 million from other opera- 
tions, principally mineral leasing and timber sales on the O. and C. lands. 

Mr. Wooztry. The Bureau of Land Management is requesting 
appropriations of $22,220,000 for its management operations and 
$6,500,000 for construction. Increases for management are requested 
in order that the Bureau may meet ever-increasing demands for its 
services from the public, other Government agencies, and State and 
local governments. In addition conservation measures will be accele- 
‘ated to protect the Nation’s renewable surface resources. 
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These increased demands will return increased revenues to the 
Treasury. It is anticipated that receipts for 1958 will increase $57 
million over the anticipated receipts of $180 million for fiscal year 
1957 to a total of $237 million. Of this increase $9 million is expected 
to come from the Bureau’s various land and mineral activities and 
$48 million from oil and gas leases on the outer Continental Shelf. 

Funds for construction will be used to expand the program for con- 
struction of access roads in the revested Oregon and California grant 
lands of western Oregon so that inaccessible timber, for which there is 
a critical need, may be harvested from these lands. The construction 
of facilities for personnel and a in isolated localities will be 
increased so that the Bureau can better administer these areas and 
meet its responsibilities for protection of the timber resources. 

That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 


TOTAL BUDGET 


Mr. Kirwan. For the Bureau of Land Management the appropria- 
tion for 1957 was $22,969,300. The Federal retirement contribution 
for 1958 is $635,400. The base for 1958 is $23.604,700. The total 
estimate for 1958 is $28,720,000. 

This is an increase of $ 5, 115 300. 


RECEIPTS 


We will insert the tables on pages 4 and 5 of the justifications, and 
a table showing net receipts to the Treasury from all sources. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


RECEIPTS BY SOURCES 


The following table shows actual receipts of the Bureau of Land Management 
for the fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956, and the estimated receipts for 1957 
and 1958. 


1955 | 1956 


| 

Sales, public lands and materials_.__| $1,232,621 | $1,939,914 $2, 288, 949 $2, 500,000 | $2, 750, 000 
Fees and commissions.._.._...._...-| 593, 735, 387 842, 664 900,000 | 1,000,000 
Mineral leasing... ___ 5¢ ,932 | 66, 790, 520 69, 889,973 | 75,000,000 | 80, 000, 000 
Mineral leasing, Outer Continental | | 


e vb waned 2, 404, 630 111, 223, 856 272, 564, 100 | 120, 000, 000 
Grazing fees. __._.._- babackainenome=} Si POia Aen, | 2, 240, 295 | 2, 443, 747 | 2,710,000 | 2, 960, 000 
Sales, Indian lands_...............--| : | 1, 105 | 186 | 1, 500 | 1, 000 
Right-of-way leases __ , 091 | 83, 543 | 88, 048 | 80, 000 | 100, 000 
O.and C, and Coos B: iy timber sales. | 12,315,265 | 123,304,194 | 23,087,988 | 24,500,000 | 28,000, 000 
Other timber sales....-.__- i , 720 1, 654, 193 1, 843, 076 2,000,000 | 2, 300, 000 
Miscellaneous receipts... cena ad 29, 698 394, 950 508, 035 100, 000 | 100, 000 





| 
yi | PRES RI SEP | SEEPS EDEN OO 77, 487,465 | 239, 548, 731 |} 212, 216, 522 } 180, 355, 600 237, 211, 000 
| ' 


' 


1 Includes $5,895,498 transferred from Department of Agriculture. 
2 Excludes $57,435,885 impounded per Comptroller General decision, B128607, July 31, 1956. 





Distribution of receipts 


} 


Sales 
publ 
| lands ¢ 


State or Territory 


| timber 


$2, 985 


"9488. 


6, 753. 


21, 181 


8, 066. 


Kansas. . 
Louisiana 
Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi---- 


Nebraska -..-.--- 
New Mexico. 
North Dakota 


Oreg e 
South Dakota. 


Washington ---- l 
Wisconsin. --.-- : 


Wyoming 


4, ( 
l, 
1, 
37 


Total... 


1 Includes $11,974,395.25 on account of O. 


MANAGEMENT 


Program by activities: 


1. Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources 


2. Management of grazing lands 
3. ea wert aaninetiets 
. Cadastral surveys- 
. Soil and moisture conservation 
3. Squaw Butte experiment station. 
. Fire suppression 
8. Maintenance of physic val facilities 
9. Maintenance of access roads 
10. Weed control 
11. General administration 


; _ ‘Total obligations 
Financing: 


Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation 


159, 380, 26 
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to States and counties, fiscal year 1956 


[By States] 


of | 
ic 
and 


Taylor Taylor 
grazing 


Mineral leases | 
| leases 


and permits 


| 
$452. 
a 175, 731. 
6, 376. 
24. 435. 3! 
), 25 3, 511, 205. 


. 78 $3, 437. 84 
175, 731. 10 
15, 839. 63 
60, 051. 01 
3, 571, 317. 74 
3, 806, 613. 15 
10, 975. 23 
174, a 30 


1.00 

40, 326. 84 

94, 022. 21 

3, 683. 07 

297.16 
2, 587. 


18 

6. 10 

, 029, 436. 05 
8, 726. 48 
444, 546. 24 

, 602, 380. 19 
75, 580. 22 
26, 263.14 

2, 082, 629. 76 
117, 027. 46 

, 448, 442. 82 
24, 550. 22 

1, 025. 60 

25, 270. 37 8, 935, 922. 14 


$24. 90 |... 
18, 480, 22 | 
33, 848. 35 
9, 930. 24 


5, 804. 5 


382. 32 | 
5, 084. 14 

, 051. 16 
: 069. 60 


~ 20, 668. 41 
210. 15 
5, 029. 40 


, 846. 23 


3, 193. 

4, 569, 914. 3 , 984 
73, 845. 6 
26, 063. 5 
49, 099. 12 

106, 951. 32 

1, 415, 251. 70 

8, 876. 72 


‘a 


5, 316. 68 


, . , 099. 2 
4, 299. 62 


8, 851, 293. 


71 | 55, 599. 77 


24, 255, 983. 08 | 175,625.49 | 190, 297.77 36, 755, 690. 88 


and C. and Coos Bay lands. 


oF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


$5, 722, 400 
2, 436, 600 
5, 374, 700 
2, 088, 200 

, 046, 700 


815 
687 
173 
576 
971 
368 
399 
152 
388 
782 
894 


$3, 468, 
1, 784, 
2, 802, 

, 540, 
2, 738, 
38, 
368, 
49, 
34, 
698, 
1, 036, 


400, 000 
50, 000 
35, 000 

711, 500 

1, 354, 900 

14, 561, 205 

138, 795 


14, 700, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


‘Total number of permanent positions_ _-_-- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.__- 
Average number of all employees _ - 
Number of employees at end of year _- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule pares; 
Average salary - gua Zab.es 
Average grade __ shill 
Ungraded positions: “Average sal: ary- 


Personal services: 
Permaneat positions _- 
Positions other than pe rmanent- 
Regular pay above 52-week base- 
Payment above basic rates___- i 
Other payments for personal services 


Total personal services.........-- 
02 Travel._--.-- Ai Oi2 86 
03 Transpor tation of things - om act 
04 Communication services..........--..- 
05 Rents and utility services_._._._- 
06 Printing and reproduction -_-.- 
07 Other contractual services --.-- 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials_.__.-..-- 
09 Equipment-___- fobtetiend 
10 Lands and structures - 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution 
retirement fund eqs wi 
13 Refunds, awards, and in jemnities.____. 
15 Taxes and assessments. - 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ 


Total, Bureau of Land Management-.-_---- 


‘to | 


| 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF | 


COMMERCE 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


01 Personal services: Positions other than auecnuenes 
Payment above basic rates--_- bes esee 


Total personal services--_- 
Travel. _...- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials_- 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads 


Total obligations 


32, 310 
209, 694 
132, 192 

, 579, 287 
870, 020 
125, 302 
170, 684 


102, 780 | 


136, 952 
2, 176, 595 
57, 864 

1, 334, 251 
576, 889 


380, 226 


10, 2 

18, 346 
M4, 680, 419 

7 714 | 


aes 


85, 186 
7.2 


, 032 
582, 800 
7, 00 


, 900 
1, 000 


, 200 
}, 000 
, 400 
3, 000 
5, 000 


, 500 | 


5, 200 
55, 000 
. 400 
, 100 


, 900 


4, 531, 705 


GS-7.1 
$5, 032 


, 383, 090 

, 312, 100 
43, 00) 
236, 100 
145, 000 
2, 119, 200 
338, 400 
171, 900 
228, 600 
85, 300 
223, 900 

, 130, 850 
65, 000 

2, 119, 585 
744, 000 
325, 000 


646. 800 


31, 465 
22, 230, 000 
19, 000 


20, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








j 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


$14, 700,000 | $18, 369, 300 $22, 220, 000 
1, 355, 914 1, 732, 178 2, 101, 627 


Appronce ce 
0 
149 | 


ligated balance brought forward atic 
Restored from certified claims account. -- sdaladall 
| 


Total budget authorizations available. ....---| 16,055,914 | — 20, 101, 627 


i———_— amennstasmiel 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES et 
Expendituies— | | 

Out ot current authorizations. ___-- : 12,840,927 | 16,333,000 18, 978, 000 

Out of prior authorizations < RETA AAS OAT AY 1, 315, 890 1, 667, 000 

Total expenditures__.__.___.. 7 -----| 14,156,817 18, 000, 000 

Balance no longer available: 

Unobligated (expiring for obligation) -................-.-- 138, 795 

WON a nde Bhan n <n at gh aint Gibcatenel 28, 124 sigue 
‘Obligated balance carried forward ; ; , 178 2, 101, 627 | 3, 321, 627 





Total expenditures and balances-_--- ee ie 20, 101, 627 24, 321, 627 


We will insert the tables on pages 6 through 8, and the tables 
appearing on pages 13 and 16 of the justifications in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Appropriation Act, 1957 (total available 1957) $18, 369, 300 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to retirement 
fund ‘ 602, 400 


Adjusted appropriation 18, 971, 700 
Decreases : 
Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources__ 37, 700 
Management of grazing lands_____---_____~_---_- ; 5, 500 
Forestry ‘ 25, 300 
Cadastral survey 11, 800 
Soil and moisture conservation . 8, 300 
Weed control 2, 800 
General 8, 600 100, 000 


Base, 1958 18, 871, 700 
Increases : 
Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources__ $231, 200 
Management of grazing lands 435, 000 
Forestry 1, 302, 700 
TO Pah cick chennai AS eS 2d at ered be as sf 395, 900 
Soil and moisture conservation 701, 600 
Fire suppression__- 190, 000 
General administration 91,900 3,348,300 


22, 220, 000 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total Govern- Adjusted 
available ment’s con- | appropria- 

Activity tribution to tion 
the retire- 
ment fund 


(2) 


. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources $228, 500 $5, 528, 900 
. Management of grazing lands | 88, 300 2, 007, 100 
. Forestry 3, 981, 000 | 116, 300 4, 097, 300 
ee de ee a enineninee 1, 653, 900 50, 200 1, 704, 100 

Soil and moisture conservation 3, 301, 400 52, 000 3, 353, 400 
. Fire suppression , BE Ly, n.nccedeinauns 210, 000 
Maintenance of physical facilities ral 50, 000 : 50, 000 
. Maintenance of access roads.....................-.--------| Se, O00 foci cis c 35, 000 
bee a I sons on ; 706, 000 Z 714, 300 
. General administration 1, 212, 800 5 1, 271, 600 


SOON mote 


me 


18, 369, 300 





18, 971, 700 








Analysis by activities 





| Adjusted | | Estimate, | 
Activities | appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 | 1958 | Increases 
tion 


. Lease and disposal of land and mineral 
| $5, 528, 900 | $37, 700 | $5,491,200 | $5, 72: $231, 200 
. Management and grazing lands 2, 007, 100 | 5,500 | 2,001, 600 : 435, 000 
. Forestry 4, 097, 300 | 25, 300 4, 072, 000 5, 374, 7 1, 302, 700 
Cadastral survey 1, 704, 100 | 11,800 | 1,692,300; : 395, 900 
Soil and moisture conservation 3, 353, 400 8,300 | 3,345,100 | 701, 600 
210,000 |... = 210, 000 | | 190, 000 
50, 000 ; 


— 


35, 000 | 35, 
711, 500 | 711, 500 : 
1, 263,000 | 1,354,900 | 31, 900 


2. 

3 

4. 
5. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 
1, 


1 
1 


| 18,971,700 | 100,000 | 18,871,700 | 22,220,000 | 3, 348, 300 
| ! ! | 1 


LEASE AND Disposat or LAND AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. Turning to the first activity, Lease and disposal of 
land and mineral resources, please insert pages 13 and 16 of the 
justifications in the record. 

(The pages are as follows:) 


1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources, $5,722,400 
J ; + 


| Adjusted 


| Estimate, | 
appropria- | Decreases Base, 
} 


| l 

Subactivity 1958 | 1958 ' | Increases 
tion | 

i iN pth 

(a) Adjudication of applications -_- _..| $3, 304,000 | $33, 800 $3, 270, 200 | $3, 270, 200 |.__. laa 

(b) Field examination and classification__.| 1, 664, 900 3,900 | 1,661,000 1, 752, 200 $91, 200 

(c) Records improvement. .------ seereeteel 560, 000 Fail 560, 000 | 700, 000 140, 000 

ae al mn 4 

37, 700 | 


5, 491,200 | 5, 722, 400 231, 200 
! 


Notre.—The decrease is to cover transfer to the General Services Administration for building rental 
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TABLE 1,—Scope of activity 





Fiscal year activated Cases closed | cases end 
cases | of year 


| 


| New and re- Unclosed 
| 
| 


if 67, 264 60, 169 
67, 587 64, 272 
99, 799 | 82, 826 
133, 567 106, 327 
112, 798 120, 006 
130, 000 | 138, 004 
145, 000 145, 000 





Estimated. 


The following table shows the workload of mineral and land examinations and 
classifications during the past 5 years and as expected in fiscal years 1957 and 
1958 : 

TABLE 2 


Cases | Cases | Cases 
received | completed | pending end 
| | of year 





8, 72 | 7, 646 | 
19, 848 | 10, 466 
14, 046 | 21, 143 | 
34, 510 | 24, 836 
27, 804 20, 

35, 000 37, 
41,000 | 41, 


1 Estimated. 
REDUCTION IN BACKLOGS 


What progress are you making in reducing backlogs in leasing 
activities with the increase of over $3,600,000 which you received this 
year for this item ? 

Mr. Woozitry. We are making reductions in our backlogs, although 
our workload keeps increasing. 

Page 13 in our justifications, Mr. Chairman, shows in 1956 we had 
new and reactivated cases of 112,798. We actually closed 120,006, 
which cut the backlog between 7,000 and 8,000 cases. 

We have unclosed cases at the end of fiscal year 1956 of 78,094 as 
eompared to 85,302 at the end of the previous year, so even though 
our caseload is increasing we are making some progress. 


FIELD EXAMINATIONS AND CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the need for the increase of $91,200 for “field 
examinations and classification” ? 

Mr. Wooztxry. Of course, this must run parallel with our adjudi- 
cation and land office work, so it is necessary we increases our field 
force. We expect to close 16,800 more cases in 1957 fiscal year than 
in 1956. 

We have actually cut down our backlog. We estimate we will have 
that cut down to 30,000 at the end of 1957. That is in field examina- 
close 3,000 more cases in 1958. 


RECORDS IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the records-improvement pro- 
gram, and what. will be accomplished with the increase of $140,000 
requested for 1958 ? 
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Mr. Wooztry. We have started on the second phase of our records 
improvement, which is actually the indexing, or abstracting of the 
records in various States. We have let a contract for Utah. Just 
recently we let a contract for New Mexico. 

With your permission, I would like to have Mr. Earl Thomas 
detail that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to again report to you 
on the progress of the records revision project. As you will recall, last 
year we indicated the first phase, actually abstracting of the records 
and reducing them to microfilm and puncheards. We have completed 
that phase of the records program and have entered into the second 
phase. We have a contract with the Casper Ownership Map Co. in 
Casper, Wyo., for the revision of the basic plats for Utah, and with 
Mr. Woody Wilson Co. in Denver for the revision of the basic plats 
for New Mexico. When completed, the system will afford a uniform 
and a visual system of records management. 


MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up management of grazing lands 
and insert page 18 of the justifications in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


2. Management of grazing lands, $2,436,600 


| Adjusted Estimate, 











Subactivity | appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 | 1958 | Increases 
tion | | 
sinslaaedi ta deeaeainaAAASTRIEL leshainitiitipvenanisicnstinernanieanenteelalllabtiiniow 2 Se alla Sale a 
(a) Grazing administration._..............| $1,853, 900 $5, 500 | $1,848, 400 | $2, 234, 300 $385, 900 
(6) Fire presuppression...........-. sa saatatieatiad SEED Iiccccte ache 153, 200 202, 300 49, 100 
Lian niebenheneedpetnpeiprym teeta 


iia sikcckdbnnses crecanncepmianie 2, 007, 100 5,500 | 2,001,600 | 2,436, 600 435, 000 





The decrease of $5,500 is for transfer to the General Services Administration for building rentals. 


(a) Grazing administration, $2,234,300 

The increase for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $385,900 over the operat- 
ing base. 

This subactivity includes the administration of grazing use of the public lands 
in 11 western States; the general direction and coordination of all programs for 
the protection, conservation and development of the range resources for maxi- 
mum sustained use and development and the stabilization of the livestock indus- 
try dependent thereon; related functions pertaining to the use and disposal of 
the public lands as authorized by the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934, as 
amended, and by other applicable legislation. 

The following data are indicative of the importance of this activity to the 
economy of the West. 


Approximate acreage administered________..__-___-_-_ rain aga aaie 180, 000, 000 
Number of Federal range users.___..._......__._2---____-___ 30, 625 
Number of livestock using the range__.________...-____-_.______- 11, 803, 000 
Number of big game animals using the range._..___-._--._.._____ 1, 000, 000 
UT II I cel aniatastenninlesichemumireniosenianenaiaies 160 
Average acreage administered per field employee (excluding clerical 

EP Acc pens eal eared neil captain esimwettneleenain 1, 125, 000 


OVERGRAZING ON THE RANGELANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The Comptroller General in his report to the com- 
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mittee pointed to overgrazing on the Bureau’s rangelands and 
recommended— 

the Bureau take aggressive action to determine a firm carrying capacity base for 
all Federal grazing lands at the earliest possible date. 

What action are you taking on this problem ? 

Mr. Wooztry. We have » adjudicated several ranges in the past year. 
I will ask Mr. Pierson to give you the exact number. We do feel that 
because many of the range surveys which were made during the forties 
and which could not be ac tually put into effect because of a shortage 
of manpower during the war, are obsolete, so we must make resurveys. 

The drought also had some effect in our rangelands in the drought 
areas, and we are asking for additional funds to hire and to train range 
conservationists to do the sur vey work and to make adjudications and 
bring the stocking to the carrying capacity of the range. We think 
that we are making good progress, and with your permission, I would 
like to ask Mr. Pierson to br iefly tell you how many we actually adjudi- 

cated this year. 

Mr. Pierson. In line with the General Accounting Office report, 
we have outlined this program for 1958, and we are asking for an 
increase to employ additional range conservationists to speed up the 
range inventory. There is still a very substantial acreage that will 
require some type of survey, we estimate around 126 million acres. 

Our readjudication program is going on, but oftentimes it is im- 
peded by lack of current information that will give us the exact 
carrying capacity. I say “exact.” It is essentially an estimate, but 
it is much closer than any other type of inventory one can make. With 
this increase we feel that we can undertake a program of surveys 
for the next 5 to 8 years that will cover that acreage. 

On the adjudication of ranges in the past fiscal year, 1956, we 
completed about 11 units. Those units vary in size from as few as 15 
operators up to 150. 

Before we can make substantial progress in adjudicating the re- 
maining range: we will need the inventory information. 

Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the purpose of the increase of 
$49,100 for “fire presuppression.” 

Mr. Wooztry. I will ask Mr. Beirne to tell where this $49,100 in- 
crease is asked. 

Mr. Berrne. It is to provide additional radio equipment in order 
to get warning of fires out to the crews. 


ForESTRY 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up for estry and we will insert the 
tables appearing on pages 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, and 30 of the justifications. 
(The matter 1 referred to follows :) 


3. Forestry, $5,374,700 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Subactivity appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
tion | 


1, O. and C. lands..._.--- : re --| $2, 274, 100 | $17,700 | $2,256,400 | $3, 2¢8, 0CO $951, 600 


2. Other lands___.... pts : 1, 823, 200 7, 600 1, 815, 600 3, 1€6, 700 351, 100 


PE ORBa shee ‘ i ‘ 4, 697, 300 25, 300 4, 072, 000 , 374, 000 1, 302, 700 
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1. O. and C. lands, $3,208,000 








| | 
Adjusted | | Estimate, 
Subactivities appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 | 1958 Increases 
tion 
| 
inuudh | | —— — —! —— -|— 
(a) Forestry management $1, 668,715 | $1, 651,015 | | $1, 683, 900 | $32, 885 
(b) Forest development _.__.__. 189, 000 189,000 | 1,004, 100 815, 100 
(c) Forest protection. ..................... 416, 385 416, 385 | 520, 000 103, 615 
—_—— | $$$ | $$$ |__| —____— 
eal ii erect ltan in ies tl 2, 274, 100 17, 700 | 2, 256,400 | 3, 208,000 951, 600 
1 















The decrease of $17,700 is to cover transfer to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for payment of building rents. 

The increase for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $951,600 over the operat- 
ing base. Of this amount, $40,000 is provided for increased salary costs under 
Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 











SCOPE OF 





ACTIVITY 


The Bureau of Land Management is required to manage the revested O. and C. 
and reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands for permanent forest produc- 
tion in conformity with the principle of sustained yield, to provide a permanent 
source of timber supply, protect watersheds, regulate streamflow, promote the 
stability of local communities and the lumber industry, and provide recreational 
facilities. 

The following table summarizes the forest-inventory program for the O. and C. 
lands: 

































Area subject to forest inventory (includes 261,000 intermingled public- Acres 
RU TORII eh a ee ee 2, 333, 600 


Di IR, TE ls iciige sec ese chee hindi mies tt eae bewntn sialic pistes 667, 000 
Agee: vomaming 6o De Tein ventorieGs 5. 2... canned nwo ene nqntoeenwcion 1, 666, 600 
eee BOt WOORE TORE EO 63 cence tec keen chiciweccwamos 500, 000 
eer aly aeeenen’ PUT” heen tt ed ees 500, 000 


(2) Timber sales.—Plans call for a slight increase in timber sales and an 
estimated increase in receipts of approximately $3.5 million. The volume of 
O. and C. timber offered for sale and the receipts collected from timber sold 
during fiscal year 1956 total 664,835,000 board-feet and $23,087,987, respectively. 
During the current fiscal year sales are expected to amount to 670 million board- 
feet with receipts of $24.5 million. The estimated 700 million board-feet to be 
offered for sale during fiscal year 1958 is expected to produce receipts totaling 
approximately $28 million. Salvage timber will continue to be a very substantial 
percentage of the total amount of timber sold. 

The following table shows the volume, sale price, and collections for timber 
sold during fiscal years 1954-56 and expected sales and collections during fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958: 





| 











! 
Collections 
Volume sold | Ran. ee 
Fiseal year million | Sale price 
board-feet | | Bureau of | Forest 
| | Land Man- Service 
| agement | 
icicles PTT reel errr) — -- 
Ph Miitpoget-ciduithbanedsecenndindinibenctiecncen= 618, 863 | $11, 572, 535 $12, 315, 265 | $441, 453 
Ar inna en a tate ica ridin aerial 644, 608 | 18, 337, 387 15, 967, 243 | 6, 895, 498 
Nei Le Ei Pe te a Sa epoca 664, 835 | 25, 024, 064 19, 543, 644 | 3, 544, 343 
SUNOS Se. oa Sie. oncktantnded 670,000 | 26,000,000 | 21, 000, 000 | 3, 500, 000 
IT sind aRetlen itd ccusalccmene cinch 700,000 | — 27, 000, 000 24,000,000 | 4, 000, 000 


| 





(b) Forest development, $1,004,100 

This is an increase of $815,100 over the operating base for fiscal year 1958. 

A prerequisite to sustained yield forest management is regeneration of a stand 
of timber on lands which are cutover or burnedover. secause of inadequate 
supplies of tree seed in past years, competing vegetation, rodents, fires and other 
resources, an estimated 195,000 acres of O. and C. lands, primarily suited to 


YW) 


growing timber are unproductive and in need of rehabilitation and reforestation. 
Approximately 25,000 acres are cutover annually; an estimated one-half of this 
amount will require reforestation. 

The following table shows the best current estimate of the reforestation pro- 
gram for O. and C. lands: 


Acreage in need of reforestation 1957 
Addition expected from fiscal year 1958 cutting program >, 500 


207, 500 
Proposed reforestation program 1958_.......---...----.------.-.-_-. 38, 000 


500 

A certain portion of these areas will restock natant over a long period. 
Prompt reforestation will permit increasing the annual allowable cut and will 
reduce annual losses in potential growth from these nonstocked lands estimated 
to be 75 to 100 million board-feet, valued at current prices at $3 to $4 million. 
Unless a large scale reforestation program can be initiated and continued it 
will be impossible to maintain a high level of timber sales. 

The additional funds will provide for a substantial expansion of all activities 
related primarily to reestablishing commercial timber on cutover or burnedover 
lands. Thirty-two thousand more acres will be reforested than in 1957. Fiscal 
year 1958 estimate provides for: 


Planting 8,000 acres, $16 per 

Aerial seeding 22,000 acres, 

Site preparation 

Purchase of seedlings__._____-~~- le cholestatic i ia tae te 
Collection, purchase of tree seed 

Cooperative studies _.____-~~ pcg aiaditeita 

Planning and supervision 


Total 


Recognizing the necessity for an expanded reforestation program the Asso- 
ciation of O. and C. Counties has voted to participate in such a program and 
$900,000 of the above amount will be reimbursed to the Treasury from the portion 
of receipts which otherwise would be paid to the counties. 

The following table shows the accomplishments of the forest development 
program to date and plans for fiscal years 1957 and 1958: 


1951-56 Estimate | Estimate | Totalsto 
7 958 date 





Acres planted , 10, 319 8, 000 18, 319 
cs es tin tak cau nnstahdaa ale ale na aie 8, 746 22, 000 30, 746 





19, 065 | aol 30, 000 


Acres planted by timber sale purchasers (BLM |  e 
provides seedlings) " 5, 591 | 3, 500 | 8, 000 | 
Acres seeded (BLM provides seed) ...--.------| 800 | 2, 500 


| 


25, 456 | 6, 000 38, 000 69, 456 
| 





2. Other lands, $2,166,700 





Adjusted | Estimate, 
Subactivity | appropria- | Decreases Base, 1958 1958 Inereases 
tion | 


! 
(a) Management $1, 073, 6 $4,100 | $1,069,500 | $1, 249, 700 $180, 200 
(b) Development li ala 100, 000 100, 000 
(c) Protection, United States_....___-. MBO GOO. busch icstnce. 460, 500 — 33. 100 
(d) Protection, Alaska : 256, 000 | 3, 500 252, 5 356, 500 104, 000 


of 823, 200. 7, 600 | 1, 815, ‘600 2, 166, 700 351, 100 
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The decrease of $7,600 is to cover the cost of building rentals hereafter to be 
financed by the General Services Administration. 

The increase for the subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $851,100. Of this 
amount $15,000 is provided for increased salary costs under Public Law 763, 
83d Congress. 

(a) Management, $1,249,700 

The increase in this subactivity is $180,200 over operating base. 

The Bureau of Land Management has exclusive jurisdiction over 159,500,000 
acres of public domain forest lands in the United States and Alaska. These 
forest lands include two major types: namely, commercial forest lands which 
support timber of a size, quality and quantity considered suitable for present- 
day lumbering operations; and woodlands which support timber generally un- 
suitable for most lumbering operation but suitable for fence posts, mine timbers, 
fuel wood, poles, and at the same time serving as a habitat for wildlife, a 
protection for watersheds and as recreational areas. 

The public domain forest lands support an estimated 412 billion (200 billion 
commercial, 212 billion woodlands) board-feet of timber and have an estimated 
annual productive capacity of 2.5 billion (1.5 billion commercial, 1 billion wood- 
lands) board-feet. 

The tabie below shows the volume and receipts for timber sold from public 
domain forest lands during the period 1954-56, and the anticipated sales dur 
ing fiscal year 1957 and 1958: 


Volume 


Fiscal year (thousand Receipts 
board-feet) | 
1954. _ _- ; 76, 654 $1, 114, 720 
1955__ : saa “= 123, 738 1, 654, 193 
1956. . __. ‘ ie id at 155, 341 1, 843, 076 
1957 (estimated) ; Stree ir eee aie ae ‘ 200, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Se REEDS orci bdirbackeheveceweesinenanbwnwes 220, 000 2, 300, 000 





FOREST INVENTORY ON O. AND C. LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress are you making on the forest inven- 
tory on the O. and C. lands? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. We are making fairly good progress in our inventory 
program and in our management and other programs. We have our 
area administrator here, Mr. James Doyle, from Portland. With your 
permission, I would like to have him give you a detailed account. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let him tell us what is going on. 

Mr. Dorr. On the inventory we expect with the funds we obtain 
from this committee to inventory an additional 500,000 acres during 
the fiscal year 1958. 

TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Krrwan. What volume of timber sales is estimated for 1957 
and 1958? 

Mr. Dorie. For 1957 we expect to sell 670 million board-feet. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have any idea what the figure will be for 1958? 

Mr. Doyte. 700 million board-feet for 1958. 


EXPANSION OF REFORESTATION PROGRAM ON 0. AND C, LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the increase of $815,000 for expansion of the 
reforestation program on O. and C. lands. 

Mr. Doyte. That is an item which will enable us to make further 
progress with respect to the rehabilitation of the forests and to grow 
additional timber so we may continue on a sustained-yield basis 
permanently. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I think that reforestation is a good thing. I think 
that the forestry department of the Department of Agriculture is 
growing more timber now than the “y are cutting; is that correct ? 

Mr. Doyte. On an overall basis. I do not believe that is true, if 
the entire resource is taken into consideration. In other words, the 
private timber is being cut faster than the growth. With respect to 
O. and C., we are cutting up to our : allowable cut. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is the Government staying abreast of their cutting? 

Mr. Dorze. I am not qualified to answer for the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Kirwan. What about that which comes under your jurisdiction / 

Mr. Dorie. With respect to the O. and C. activity, we are selling 
the allowable cut: in oth ier words, we are operating on a permanent 
basis and our growth and cut are in balance. That is in accordance, 
at least, with our reinventory figures to date. As we complete this 
inventory, it is disclosing we , have more timber than the inventory 
which was made some 20 years ago, and when we complete the final 
inventory we believe we can increase the allowable cut. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have more timber now than you had 20 years ago? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. At the time the inventory was made 20 years ago 
the utilization standards were lower than they are today. In other 
words, the comple te log was not used, or it was not used to the extent 
that is possible today by modern techniques. 

Mr. Woozitry. If I may add that of the money we are going to 
spend for reforestation on the O. and C. lands, the O. and C. counties 
have offered to contribute $900,000 toward reforestation from their 
own funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. O. and C. is probably one of the biggest things that 
comes under the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Dorie. Forestry, yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are we staying abreast of your cutting by reforesta- 
tion? 

Mr. Doyie. Yes, we are on a sustained-yield basis, and we think 
when we get the reforestation program going, when the acres now 
idle can grow timber, we can raise our inventory and cut more because 
we will be growing more, 

Mr. Kirwan. And you cut more timber each year after the re- 
forestation gets underway 4 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. 


; PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Mr. JENSEN. Is tlhe Department of Agriculture represented here? 

Mr. Wooztry. | do not believe so. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are asking for more personnel 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. How many / 

Mr. Berrne. An increase of 171 positions. 

Mr. JeENsEN. How many of those will be in Washington? 

Mr. Berrne. Comparatively few. I would say less than 20. They 
are practically all field positions. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the reason for the new personnel? Is it be- 

‘ause of your adjudication of applications mostly ? 

Mr. Berrne. No. We are not asking for any additional personnel 
for the adjudication of a ations. We are asking for 5 appraisers 
and 2 clerks for the field examination and writing up field reports. 
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We are asking for 18 people in the management of grazing lands, 
including fire suppression. 

Weare asking for 63 persons for forestry. 

We are asking for 26 in cadastral surveys and 34 in soil and mois- 
ture conservation and 23 in general administration. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you find that you are not doing the job that 
should be done with your present personnel ? 

Mr. Berrne. We find additional personnel will be required if we 
are to do more than we are doing now, and we should be doing more 
if we are to properly take care of ‘the lands. 


NUMBER OF ACRES UNDER BLM JURISDICTION 


Mr. Jensen. You have about 180,000,000 acres of land under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Man: ugement ? 

Mr. Wooztry. And that does not include Alaska. That is just 
within the continental United States. 

Mr. Jensen. How many acres in Alaska? 

Mr. Wooztry. We have approximately 265 million, but then we 
handle the mineral activities on some additional 400 million acres 
for the other agencies of Government—mineral leases and mining 
patents. 

Mr. Bertrne. Actually, there are about 700 million acres of land we 
administer in one form or another. 

Mr. Jensen. What is our total land area? 

Mr. Wooztry. 1,900 million acres in the United States. I do not 
know the area in Alaska. 

Mr. Berrne. We administer about 265 million acres in Alaska, and 
I doubt if there are more than 100 million acres otherwise. The bulk 
of the Territory is administered by the Bureau of Land Management. 


PERSONNEL IN ALASKA 


Mr. Jensen. How many people do you have in Alaska now? 

Mr. Betrne. We have 118 permanent people in Alaska now. 

Mr. JeENsEN. And most of them are where? 

Mr. Berrne. The majority of them are working out of Anchorage 
with some at Fairbanks and some at Juneau. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just in as few words as possible, what are they doing?! 

Mr. Brrrne. The majority of these people, 34, are in the forestry 
organization. Nineteen of these are assigned to fire-protection work 
principally and 15 are for the management of the forest lands, and 
that includes inventories, timber sales, and so forth. Nineteen are 
cadastral surveyors who are charged with the responsibility of making 
the surveys, marking the corners and that sort of work. Twenty-four 
are field examiners who classify the lands and determine the use to 
which they should be put. Twenty-five of them are in land offices 
acting upon applications and 16 do the general housekeeping, includ- 
ing the area administrator and his staff. 
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ALASKA HOMESTEADING 


Mr. JensEN. Have you cut the redtape with regard to applica- 
tions for homesteading or for the purchase of land in Alaska? 

Mr. Wooztry. I would like to try to answer that. We have found 
that most of the redt: ape, so-called, was conflicting applications where 
more than one person would apply for the same piece of land, and 
that required some adjudication. We feel by having more and better 
trained people so we can complete these field examin: ations and adjudi- 
cations, we are increasing our efficiency 

There is one phase of homesteading in Alaska that requires that 
they must CltivEte one-eighth of the land before they can obtain a 
patent. That has in effect. slowed down the tempo in Alaska. There 
were a lot of homesteads filed there by military personnel who proved 
up or got patents on the land without ever touching the land with a 
plow, or cultivating it, but that has been corrected somewhat. 

Mr. Jensen. You experienced that in the Kenai Peninsula to a 
major degree, or to the greatest degree. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the situation in the Kenai Peninsula? Are 
a lot of veterans homesteading there now ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes. More than 50 percent of them that are home- 
steading there are veterans. There are quite a few people who are 
interested in agriculture who are nonveterans who have been able to 
get homesteads, 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have the records available which show how 
many people have homesteaded, total, in the Kenai Peninsula and how 
many have been veterans / 

Mr. Wooziry. No; but we can get that information for you. 

Mr. Jensen. Please supply it for the record. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. As you know, that is the greatest agricultural area 

Alaska by far. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes. The Matanuska Valley is probably more in- 
tensely used now, but not under the regular land laws. 

Mr. Jensen. The Matanuska Valley, in my book, is not much of 
an agricultural area. 

Mr. Wooztry. The Kenai Peninsula does have the good soil and a 
long season. 

Mr. Jensen. The climate is much more favorable to agriculture 
than the Matanuska Valle xy. The committee spent about $10 million 
to build a road across the peninsula, and down the west coast to that 
little town of Homer. Mr. Kirwan and I and the rest of the commit- 
tee did that. We went up there and we saw the agricultural poten- 
tials. Of course, we’re always anxious to know if our action was 
right in spending that money to make that Territory accessible to 
people so that they could get in and out, and especi ially the farmers, 
ecause we thought we saw there a great agricultural future so far as 
you can have an agricultural industry operating in Alaska. 

Now, you will furnish that information for the record ? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish that you would elaborate a little on it. Get 
the facts and information that would enlighten us on the conditions 
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as they exist and the possibility of having there an agricultural 
economy worthy of the name. 

Mr. Berrne. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. It is of great value to the people of Alaska because 
foodstuffs up there cost a lot of money. It costs a lot to ship them 
up there, vegetables especially. Give us a pretty comprehensive 
statement or picture of the whole situation as it exists today. 

Mr. Wooztry. We will also attempt to get the production records, 
if that is possible, so that you can tell what it is producing. 

Mr. Jensen. Also show what the Territory has done in the way 
of building feeder roads into that area from the road we built with 
Federal money which they promised they would do. I think they 
are doing it because you have a good Territorial highway commission 
in Alaska. They have done very well with the money they have had. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


HOMESTEADS ON THE KENAI PENINSULA 


Through December 1956 there were 1,064 patented or entered homesteads on 
the Kenai Peninsula. Data are not available as to the number of these which 
were entered by veterans. 

There is, however, a detailed study, published in November 1956, which 
covered the period through June 30, 1955, at which time there were 851 patented 
or entered homesteads. This study was made by the Alaska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and showed that of the 851 homesteads {) percent were either 
abandoned or being used for rural residence The outright abandonment 
amounted to 59 percent or 502 homesteads. 

Of these 851 homesteads, 38 were being farmed. These 38 homesteads, con- 
taining about 5,680 acres, had 1,429 acres in crops. Stated differently, of the 
109.630 acres in homesteads, only 1,429 acres were cropped in 1955. The study 
does not reveal total statistics as to differences between war veterans and 
nonveterans. 

However, an analysis of these categories in the Homer area revealed 246 
homesteads were entered by war veterans and nonveterans obtained 174 home- 
steads. The relative percentages were 59 percent and 41 percent respectively. 

As to occupancy, 174 of the 246 war veteran homesteads were unoccupied 
and 107 of the 174 nonveteran homesteads were unoccupied. Homesteading suc- 
cess, aS Measured by occupancy, apparently was a little better in the Homer area 
than in the remainder of the Kenai Peninsula. 

In regard to agricultural production, the total value of farm production on 
the Kenai Peninsula in 1954, the last year for which data are available, is 
reported as $168,380 in an earlier release. 

The road network in the western portion of the Kenai Peninsula is comprised 
of the following: Sterling Highway and Kenai Spur Road, which are generally 
classified as through roads—133.6 miles; North Kenai Road which is classified 
as a feeder road—16.5 miles; and farm or local roads of 115.2 miles. 

The Territory of Alaska contributed the following funds to the Alaska Road 
Commission for the fiscal years 1954 through 1956: 


Biscal. year 1064............. ‘ae ad aes wil . $852, 151.295 
Fiscal year 1955__ ie aii ob i tae 684, 691. 67 
PEE SUE BG etic nnn aa a f 708, 129. 27 


The Bureau of Public Roads has advised us that the Territory of Alaska con- 
tributed the following funds for Kenai road purposes during the 1955 and 1956 
construction seasons (not fiscal vears) : 


Construction season 1955, 0.2 miles at $10, 072 
Construction season 1956, 20.0 miles at ‘ : 193, 821 


Total, 20.2 miles at______~- ; : cantid 203, 893 


In addition, during the 1956 construction season, $15,175 was contributed by 
the Territory for special maintenance 
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Mr. JENSEN. Now, with regard to grazing, that would entail seeding, 
etc. What ha as been accomplished in the last year in the seeding of 
the great public domain ? 

Mr. Berne. That is taken up under soil and moisture conservation. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 


MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 
GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would bring us up to date on the graz- 
ing phase of your work. Just how much do those people pay 
for the grazing privilege and how any grazers clo we have, the 
type of animals on the land,and so forth? I note that you have a table 
in here about the number of livestock on the ranges and then you have 
an item there that says, “big game.” Just what is “big game”? 

Mr. Wooztry. That is deer, elk, and antelope which are classified as 
big game. Our ranges furnish feed for them. They would be the 
majority of the big game. 

I might go back and tell you that we have now 60 grazing districts 
right close to the grassroots where people may go in and discuss their 
problems with our district managers of these grazing offices. We also 
have district advisory boards in each of these ‘Offices ‘composed of local 
users who advise us not only on grazing, but if some of the land should 
be disposed of through any of the land laws, just what effect that 
might have on grazing. They discuss watershed values; they discuss 
wildlife and big game, and in some instances discuss mineral leasing 
and whether or not it should be done. 

We have in addition to that about 15 to 20 million acres that are un- 
der what we call section 15 leases, where the lands are more or less 
isolated from grazing districts. These lands are leased with consid- 
eration being given to adjoining owners or livestock operators. We 
have approximately 30,000 people who use these public ranges for 
livestock, principally cattle and sheep, and a few horses in certain 
localities. Of course, big game, as we explained a minute ago, run 
with these livestock in most of the localities. We have been charging 
15 cents per AUM—that is, an animal unit month—and we have ap- 
proximately 15 million animal unit months allotted to these various 
ranges. 

In 1954 we went under a sliding scale fee arrangement. After mak- 
ing pretty complete studies and getting the best analysis we could 
of our whole program, we felt, based on eleven western markets which 
serve most of these public land states, that the average price of live- 
stock, that is, cattle and sheep, pretty well coincided with the price 
economists and livestock users felt should be paid per animal unit 
month. We raised the price at that time from 12 cents per animal 
unit month to 15 cents, and we put it on a sliding scale, so starting 
in the spring of 1957 we will go under this system. The price of live- 
stock during the calendar year 1956 would determine the amount the 
range users “should pay for the use of the range in 1957. We do not 
have figures yet from the AMS, Department of Agriculture, who com- 
pile these figures for us, there is a possibility that the range fees will 
increase because the average price of livestock during 1956 exceeded 
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the grazing fee. If the price of livestock either goes up or down at 
least 2 cents a pound in the future we will make a comparable change 
in our grazing fees to the nearest whole cent. If it does not change at 
least 2 cents either way, we will leave it where it is. 

We have a table on page 4 of our justification. The grazing fee 
brought us in 1956 $2,443,747. We expect that to be increased to 
$2,710,000 in the fiseal year 1957, and probably to $2,960,000 in the 
fiscal year 1958. We are increasing the carrying capacity of some of 
our ranges by reseeding and water-spreading and other methods to 
increase the forage, so we are gradually, I think, overall increasing 
our forage, the number of animal unit months that will be carried, 
and we are also getting higher fees as prices go up a little. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that paying its way? 

Mr. Wooziery. It depends upon what you interpret. If our soil 
and moisture work is added to grazing, and if our halogeten work is 
added to grazing, it would not. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just the cattle grazing? 

Mr. Wooz.ny. The cattle and sheep grazing is paying its way. 

Mr. Fenton. The 15 cents is for sheep and cattle? 

Mr. Wooztry. Five sheep or one cow is the way that it usually runs, 
so that would be 3 cents per month on sheep and 15 cents on cattle. 
They consider 5 sheep to be the equal to 1 cow. Does that answer 
your question ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. That is very good. 


LEASE AND Disposat oF LANDS AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


OIL AND GAS LEASES 


With regard to these leases for oil and that sort of thing, do your 
functions coincide in any way with the Geological Survey ? 

Mr. Wooztxy. I do not think there is any conflict. They are tech- 
nicians and we render a leasing service. The way we work together 
is this: when a person comes in and asks for, say, an oil or gas lease 
on public domain lands that has never been drilled, we submit that 
application to the Geological Survey and they make a determination 
whether this is, in the vernacular, a wildcat lease, or whether it is on 
a known geologic structure. 

Now, if it is on a known geologic structure where there is a good 
possibility of getting oil and gas, we lease that competitively to the 
highest bidder. If it is a wildcat lease, on untried land, we lease it 
in order of priority. That is, the first person who applies gets the 
lease. If our leases become producing leases after they are made, 
the actual determination of the yield of oil and gas so that the Govern- 
ment can collect. royalties is made by the Geological Survey. We 
collect from them the money and remit it to the Treasury as a part of 
the leasing fund on the public lands. 

Mr. Fenton. The reason I asked that question is because the Geo- 
logical Survey comes in and they tell us how much money is derived 
from the leases they have jurisdiction over, and you people do also, 
so I just wanted to know where the difference was. 

Mr. Wooziry. On straight leases we collect the rentals and turn it 
into the Treasury without any contact with the Geological Survey, 
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except that they determine whether in the first instance the land is 
wildcat land, or on a structure. 

If it gets to be a producing lease they do measure the production. 
They do collect the royalties, and the money is turned over to us. It 
is possible that both of us are claiming that as revenue. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what I am trying to determine. We have to 
deal with them too. 

Mr. Wooztry. They do a very special job for us, both in onshore 
leasing and offshore leasing in the determination of technical problems. 


OFFSHORE OIL LEASES 


Mr. Fenron. What about this offshore leasing on the outer con- 
tinental shelf? How can you figure the acreage there? 

Mr. Woozixy. Well, we have a grid system that has been developed 
by Mr. Earl Harrington and his staff. Mr. Harrington is here, if we 
need to go into the detail. Briefly, it sets it out like lots and blocks 
in a town, and they are tied to shore lines and they are set up off 
Louisiana in 5,000 acre blocks and off of Texas I think in 5,760 acre 
lots. There are 9 sections in 1 block, They are petty well defined by 
distances from the shore and by using radar equipment so they can 
tell which block they are on and the distance from the shore and the 
bearing they have gone on their way out. 

There does not seem to be any difficulty in getting in each other’s 
block. The principal difficulty is determining where our jurisdic- 
tion starts and the State’s jur isdiction ends. That is what is holding 
up our leasing now. It is in the Supreme Court, so temporarily we 
are not leasing. We have an agreement with the State of Louisiana 
that was only recently effected and we are not presently making off- 
shore leases, although the ones that are down there are being properly 
drilled. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you deriving a good deal of revenue from those 
particular leases down there? 

Mr. Wooztry. I do not have the production figures on royalties, 
but there are not too many producing wells yet. We did get what 
we thought was a very fine figure in bonuses. Our bonuses and rentals 
in the first year, 1955, on our first sales amounted to $142 million, and 
we will get our royalties in addition to that. In 1956 we had one 
sale in New Orleans which yielded about $112 million. We expect 
to hold one this year between now and the first of July, and estimate 
that at $72 million. Weare not at all sure. 

Mr. Sreminskr. When you lease offshore lands like that must the 
person that leases from you stipulate just what he is going after? 
For instance, he says he is going after oil. Suppose that a vein 
showed up at some spot that contained some other mineral, would 
someone else have a right to come in there by petitioning you to mine 
that mineral because the person in the first instance is going after oil ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Our leases, Congressman, are only for oil and gas. 
We have a few leases for sulfur which are separate from the oil and ¢ ga 
leases. As far as the other minerals are concerned, there has put 
been enough exploration and development to have any firm program. 
I assume, however, that it would not a 2 for location. I imagine 
it would be leased the same as oil and ga 
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MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 
CHARGES BY STATES FOR GRAZING 


Mr. Fenton. As I understand it, Mr. Woozley, the States charge 
those grazers for grazing too, do they not ¢ 

Mr. Woozitry. The State charges on the State lands, that is where 
the State has land of its own. But they do not charge on Federal 
lands. 

Mr. Fenton. How do their charges compare with yours ? 

Mr. Wooziry. I would say generally they are higher. I think we 
might say, though, we have probably a different purpose. Having 
been a State land commissioner, my purpose was to get revenue for the 
State. It was an endowment fund for ie: public schools, and I do not 
mind saying I got every dollar that I could get for those school funds. 
In the leasing of the public lands we have watersheds to consider, we 
have cooperative agreements with people who are building these range 
lands, and we also have wildlife who are using the lands without any 
cost, so there are many factors to be taken into account. It was not 
felt under the Taylor Grazing Act that it was a revenue measure 
particularly, but that it was a conservation measure. We feel now, 
though, that under this sliding scale of arrangements we will be in 
reasonably close parallel with the States and with other agencies for 
the type of land we have. 


STABILIZATION OF LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Another thing that Mr. Beirne points out is that one of the re- 
quirements under the Taylor Grazing Act was to stabilize the live- 
stock industry. 

There were three things—first, to build the range; second, to sta- 
bilize the livestock industry, and, third, to charge a fair return for 
the use of land. 

Mr. Fenton. What was the date of the inception of the Taylor 
Grazing Act? 

Mr. Wooziey. 1934. 

Mr. Fenton. Has the livestock business been stabilized pretty 
much as a result of this program ? 

Mr. Wooztey. It has ¢ ertainly improved. They used to have a lot 
of traveling bands of sheep and cattle which used the range wherever 
there was any feed. There was no management at all on the public 
domain until that law was passed. Many “of the 1 ranges already were 
seriously overgrazed and depletion and erosion were taking place. 
However, I think there has been a wonderful improvement in the 23 
years, 

FOREST SERVICE CHARGES FOR GRAZING 


Mr. Fenron. What about the Forest Service charges? 

Mr. Woozixy. They have a sliding-scale arrangement in the main. 
However, Forest Service lands, I think, are better lands than ours 
and we have to take into account the fact that a sheep may have to 
go over 100 acres to maintain its existence for a year, or whether it 
can go over 2 or 3 acres. There is a difference, even though it is con- 
sidered on an AUM basis, but I think by and large the Forest Service 
lands would justify a higher rate than ours. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have any idea what those rates are? 
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Mr. Wooztry. I do not, for 1956. Are there any of you other gen- 
tlemen who know ¢ 

Mr. Pierson. It varies from national forest to national forest. I 
believe, on an average, it was around 35 cents per animal unit month 
in 1956. 

Mr. Wooztry. It would be about double what owrs is. 

Mr. Fenton. There is a lot of difference, then. 


FORESTRY 
REFORESTATION 


I believe I understood someone to say that you are keeping up with 
the amount of reforestation ? 

Mr. Wooziry. We are getting into that now. It is a relatively new 
program on the O. and C. lands. We have been doing a little reforesta- 
tion, but we want to replace that which is being cut, and not natu- 

rally reforested, and also take care of approximately 150,000: or 
160,000 acres. 

Mr. Berrne. 195,000 acres. 

Mr. Woozrtry. That is the amount of land that has been burned 
over or which is not now producing a forest stand. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what I was trying to get at. I was going 
to ask whether or not that included the destruction of timber and 
forests by fires. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir. We have quite a little land in some areas, 
such as Vincent Creek, which will need to be reseeded because the 
seed source is all gone, and we will just have to plant it. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you; that is all. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one other question? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You said that a “critter” had to go farther to get feed 
on your lands than on the Forest Service lands? 

Mr. Wooziry. On the average; yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, now, you have heard the old saying: What is 
timetoahog?” What istimetoa “critter”? 

Mr. Wooztry It is not so much a matter of time, Congressman, as 
it is the gain it will make. 


CADASTRAL SURVEY PROGRAM 


At this point in the record we will insert the tables on pages 34 
through 37, which cover the cadastral survey program. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Cadastral survey, $2,088,200 


] | 
} | | age reference 
Adjusted | | Estimate, 
Subactivity | appropria- | Decreases! 196 | 1958 
tion | Table | Justifi- 
cation 


(a2) Continental United | 
States_- ~ence| $1, 372, 000 $700 | $1,371,300 | $1, 688, 100 $316, 800 
(b) Alaska eer 2 ohne 332, 100 | 11, 100 $21, 000 400, 100 79, 100 
Total... - ee 1,7 704, 100 j 11, 800 1, 692, 300 2, O88, 200 395, 900 

| 
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The decrease of $11,800 is to cover transfer to General Services Administra- 
tion for building rentals. 

The following program for 1958 contemplates the survey and resurvey of 
approximately 1,325,300 acres of public land; an increase of 425,000 acres over 
1957. 


| Approxi- 
Location Purpose of surveys mate area 

| in acres 

| 


Surveys and resurveys for management and | 432, 000 | 
development of timber resources on the public | 
domain, O. and C, lands, and national forests | 
in connection with timber sales, settlement of 
trespass cases, salvage operations, reforesta- 
tion, etc. 
2. Principally Arizona, Colo- | Surveys and resurveys for identification of lands 191, 000 | 
rado, Nevada, and Wyo- for development of mineral resources, 
ming. 
3. Principally Arizona, Idaho,| Surveys and resurveys for development of range 553, 200 
Nevada, Oregon, and! _ resources, soil and moisture conservation, 
Wyoming. | noxious weed eradication, and boundary 
| determinations. 
. Principally Colorado, | Surveys and resurveys for settlement and man- 142, 500 | 
Montana, Nevada, New | agement purposes. 
Mexico, and W yoming. 
. Principally Montana, Ne- | Resurveys and subdivisional surveys to provide 6, 600 
vada, and New Mexico. units for settlement and development under 
the Small Tract Act of 1938. 
6. Principally Alabama, Flor- |, Miscellaneous surveys such as erroneously (?) 
ida, Louisiana, Michigan, omitted areas, islands, accretions, subdivision 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, of sections, ete. 
and Nevada. | 


1, 325, 300 | 4, 049 


1. Principally Arizona, Cali- | 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, 
and Oregon. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


1A field party normally consists.of chief of party and 5 temporary survey aides. 
2 Not measurable on an area basis. 


Sorusy of school sections 


— — won a 
Townships Estimated School | Field party 
to be | gross acreage | sections to be | days 

surveyed |tobecovered} transferred | 


bidet Atl chante 

34 | 550, 000 | 5 602 

63 | 1,375, 000 | : 1, 1% 
97 | 1, 925, 000 | 


Mr. Kirwan. In 1958 under the cadastral survey program you have 
an increase of $395,000 budgeted. 

Mr. Wooztey. We expect to increase our work in Alaska. As you 
know, less than 1 percent of Alaska has been surveyed, and the demand 
for land continues to be high. 

We do have difficulty in Alaska in recruiting our cadastral engi- 
neers. We have made some progress because we have transferred our 

vadastral engineering staff from Juneau to Anchorage which is near 
our base of operations. We expect to accentuate that policy this year 
in Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did I understand you to say just 1 percent of Alaska 
has been surveyed ? 

Mr. Wooztey. I think it is really less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. Less than 1 percent? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are in store for a lot of findings up there, then. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 
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Soi AaNp Moitsrurr CoNSERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan, At this point in the record we will insert the material 
appearing on pages 39, 41, and 44 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


5. Soil and moisture conservation, $4,046,700 


RAIN, SATII IE IN a disesstres qe exenplisinnp rns reenglun cp meieripsaien teins tees ck. Le 
a ale a ca tn ci desc be oe stm ek on en bilemsniiel i gina om i hil atlaa eonisingensnctnasictieiay 8, 300 
Base, 1958 3, 345, 100° 
Estimate, 1958 4, 046, 700 
Increases 701, 600 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $4,046,700, an increase of 
$701,600 over operating base. In arriving at the base for the 1958 estimate, a 
deduction of $8,300 was made for building rentals, hereafter to be financed by 
the General Services Administration. 

This increase includes $20,200 to provide for increased salary costs under 
Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

The Bureau’s program under this activity is planned for expansion in accord- 
ance with the Department’s 20-year conservation program for all Interior lands. 
The overall 20-year program provides for a gradual acceleration in conservation 
operations until a level is reached which is commensurate with needs for ade- 
quate rehabilitation and conservation of the public lands. This expanded pro- 
gram will require about 27 new conservationist and engineer positions and 7 


additional clerk-stenographers. 


Soil and moisture conservation program for fiscal year 1958 


Estimated Estimated 
area ofpublic} Estimated | area bene- 
River basin land severely | 1958 expendi- fited by 
| to critically | tures 1958 pro- 
eroded gram 


Columbia ! 10, 764, 000 $640, 000 225, 000 
Colorado 24, 860, 000 , 503, 700 500, 000 
ac a a a a a 37, 838, 000 475, 000 310, 000 
Missouri 8, 010, 000 650, 000 290, 000 
IR i acne a 7, 756, 000 600, 000 | 200, 000 
Central California - - 1, 619, 000 75, 000 | 40, 000 
Rd a ndnedoneetieaennsecuneenee : 649, 000 25, 000 | 12, 000 
Arkansas-Red-W hite 454, 000 10, 000 | 


91,950,000 | 3,978,700 
Program direction - ss tienda tina lrg eine Ochiai aaa - tsmssune Rainaide 68, 000 


Total 4, 046, 700 





1 The area formerly shown in the North Pacific River Basin is now included in the Columbia River 
Basin. 


Estimated expenditures by States, 1958 program 
memmemee20 0s OS 6 et i ee se ae $341, 700 
California 175, 000 
Colorado 440, 000 
345, 000 
Montana 375, 000 
300, 000 
I a i ee 700, 000 
Oregon . 391, 900 
485, 000 
Washington. 3, 100 
Wyoming 422, 


3, 978, 700 
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Mr. Kirwan. This item was increased over $500,000 for 1957, and 
now you are requesting an additional $701,600 in 1958. 

Do you feel you can efficiently expand that program to that extent 
within 2 years? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. As you know, we have a 20-year program 
in the Department of the Interior and we are keeping fairly well up 
with our 20-year program. 

Most of the detention dams, water spreading and preparation for 
see ding and seeding work is done on a contract basis by local people. 
They have the equipment, and they live right in the localities, and 
it is a benefit in many ways. Our principal problem is engineering. 
If we can get the engineers and train oem we can accelerate the 
program, and we feel we will be able to do it to this extent within the 
next year’s period. 


ADDITIONAL ACREAGE TO BE TREATED 


Mr. Kirwan. How many additional acres would be treated; would 
you say ¢ 

Mr. Wooztxy. With your permission, I would like to ask Mr. Pier- 
son, who is in charge of soil and moisture conservation, to give you 
that information. 

How many additional acres will be treated, Mr. Pierson ? 

Mr. Prerson. In fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pierson. Another 200,000-plus acres of public lands. 


Fire SuPPRESSION 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point in the record we will insert page 45 of 
the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


7. Fire suppression, $400,000 


Adjusted appropriation : Sateen _ $210, 000 
Base 1958 ; nn asinanes LO, OO 
Estimate 1958 wae Js) 46Gs688 
pi ae a a a _ 190, 000 


This estimate is an increase of $190,000 over the operating base for 1958. 

This activity provides funds for suppression of fire on or threatening lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management in the United States 
and Alaska except those which are afforded protection in contracts with other 
agencies. It has been a custom in the past to make a token appropriation to 
the Bureau for this purpose, supplementing it with an additional appropriation 
to cover the actual costs. This estimate approximates the average fire suppres 
sion costs for the last 5 years which has been as follows: 
Fiscal year 1952__._____.--__ $391,892 | Fiscal year 1955 
Fiscal year 1953___- 376, 397 | Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1954- Spe eae 
h-year average 

Mr. Kirwan. I note you are proposing to increase the total appro- 
priation for “Fire suppression” from $210,000 to $400,000 in line 
with average costs for the last 5 years. 

Do you believe this will eliminate the nec essity for the annual fire 
supplemental unless you run into a bad year ? 
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Mr. Wooztey. We think it will. 
over the $400,000, Mr. Chairman. 


Our 5-year average is just slightly 
It is $416,000. So. we believe we 


will be pretty close to self-sustaining. 


Weep CoNTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point we will insert pages 48 and 49 as your 
weed-control program for which no increase is requested. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


10. Weed control, $711,500 
Adjusted appropriation 
Decreases 
Base, 1958_-_- 
Hstimate, 1958 

The decrease is to cover transfer to the General Services Administration for 
pbuilding rentals. 

The weed-control program of the Bureau is directed mainly toward controlling 
the adverse influence of the poisonous weed, halogeton, on both the range and 
livestock grazing thereon. Such control is obtainable by reducing the proportion 
of halogeton to palatable range forage plants. No increase is proposed for 1958. 

Experience has shown that losses occur where halogeton is abundant and little 
palatable forage is present. Therefore, reducing halogeton density and increas- 
ing forage species are the means of control. The former may be effectively done 
by accomplishing the latter. Artificial reseeding and natural revegetation have 
been planned, as well as chemical and mechanical treatment of halogeton 

This poisonous plant has continued to spread at a very rapid rate, both within 
and on the perimeter of infested areas. Frequently new spot infestations ap- 
pear which are distantly removed from other halogeton areas. These spot in- 
festations, are the primary objects of the chemical and mechanical treatment 
projects of the Bureau, although perimeter areas and other places such as road 
rights-of-way have been sprayed. Indications are that halogeton on a few of the 
smaller areas has been eradicated, and plant densities and rate of spread reduced 
on other treated areas. 

Surveys completed during the past few years have revealed an infested are 
in the various States as follows: 


Estimated acre age infe sted, July 1, 1956 


State BLM lands | Other lands Total 


California 
Colorado 
Idaho 


100 


038 


36, 160 
730 
140, 400 


90, 260 
3, 060 
376, 438 


4, 

2, 330 
ip b : 236, 

Montana.-.. aa " : 17, 600 14, 880 32, 480 
a . ‘ 4, 413, 837 1, 262, 480 5, 676, 317 
Oregon ; 30 30 
Utah. _- 3, 390, 266 1, 477, 853 4, 868, 119 
Wyoming. Kae a R . 103, 847 10, 185 144, 032 


Total... ‘ 7 ie 8, 218, 048 11, 190, 736 


| 


Generally, the 1958 program will be about the same as in past years, although 
the halogeton problem has varied aspects in the different States affected. 

The follewing table presents actual accomplishments under the halogeton con- 
trol program in fiscal year 1956, anticipated accomplishments during the current 
fiscal year, and estimated accomplishments for fiscal year 1958: 


Accomplishments 


Number of acres 


Reseeded 32, 367 11, 100 39, 500 
Chemical! treatment 32, 731 28, 600 25, 400 
Other soil treatment 900 1, 000 12, 600 
Surveys : 10, 911, 840 10, 150, 000 11, 300, 000 
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It is expected that perhaps a quarter of the surveys completed will be of a 
detailed nature and the balance exploratory on an extensive basis only. Coopera- 
tion on all types of projects, except for surveys, is expected to be considerable, 
Most cooperation on chemical spraying is from State and county weed-control 
organizations, while direct range user participation in seeding, fencing, and 
water spreading projects is a seneral practice. Contributions to these latter 
projects usually amount to about 25 percent of the cost. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is the request for “General Administration.” 

At this point in the record we will insert page 51 of the justifications, 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


11. General administration, $1,354,900 


Adjusted appropriation ; ties ._ $1, 271, 600 
I i a lati te icarmmnndepn gua . ‘ 8, 600 
Base 1958 1, 263, 000 
Estimate 1958 bail 1, 354, 900 

Increases 91, 900 

The decrease is for transfer to General Services Administration to cover rent 
of office space. 

An increase of $91,900 over the operating base for 1958 is requested in order 
to meet the additional workload resulting from expanding technical programs 
of the Bureau. The Bureau’s estimate for 1958 is an increase of 17 percent 
over the adjusted 1957 appropriation. This will increase the workload in 
General Administration beyond the capacity of the present organization. The 
increase in this activity amounts to only 6.5 percent. 

In addition to the executive direction of the Bureau, this activity provides the 
technical divisions with services necessary to their operations, such as personnel 
management; procurement of supplies and equipment; budget and accounting 
services. Organizationally, it includes: 

1. Office of the Director and Area Administrators 

2. Office of Information 

3. Management Improvement 

4. Administrative Services 

5. Budget and Finance 

6. Personnel Administration 

Beside the usual services of recruitment and maintaining personnel records, 
payrolling and payment of vouchers, purchasing of supplies and equipment, there 
is the problem of accounting for the Bureau’s receipts which continue to increase. 
This estimate will provide 23 additional clerical positions. 


Mr. Kirwan. For General Administration we allowed you 34 addi- 
tional employees in 1957, and you are now requesting 23 more for 
1958. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. As Mr. Beirne pointed out earlier, in the 
hearings, most of the people will be in the field. 

Our administration is principally—that is, as far as fiscal account- 
ing and payrolls and that sort of thing—at the area level, and if you 
employ more people, it takes more personnel to recruit them and to 
train them and to supervise them and to furnish them equipment and 
materials with which they work, and we feel this is keeping that at 
the very minimum for adminstrative personnel. 

Mr. Kirwan. In what way would you suffer if you did not get the 
23 new positions ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, we would probably suffer in getting our day- 
to-day work out, which would involve our accounting and our fiscal 
work, and we would certainly suffer in making inspection trips and 
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in analyzing the work that is being done by these people unless we had 


more administrative personnel. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
1. Access roads 
2. Buildings ee 
3. Recreational facilities - 


Total obligations. -- 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Appropriation 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees _- 
Number of employees at end of year -- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary .. 
Average grade ___ Saad ‘ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
Positions other than permanent. 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates__- 


Total personal services... 
Travel. be 
Transportation of things. 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services_-. 
Printing and reproduction_. 

Other contractual services - 

Supplies and materials__- 

Equipment. 

Lands and structures. . 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund. 

Taxes and assessments. 


Total, Bureau of Land Management 


1956 actual 


$3, 092, 658 
20, 680 


3, 113, 338 
—1, 033, 730 


2, 220, 392 


4, 300, 000 | 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual 


1957 estimate 


55, 861, 015 
59, 377 


old 


100, 000 


}, 020, 392 


2, 220, 392 | 


800, 000 


, 600, 000 


1957 estimate 


$6, 115 


$238, 729 


26, 073 
3, O9S 


267, 900 
40, 000 
3, 500 
1, 600 
4, 800 
1, 500 
19, 000 
30, 000 
23, 000 

610, 000 


540 


1, 001, 840 


1958 estimate 


$6, 850, 000 
350, 000 
100, 000 


1958 estimate 


GS-7.7 
$6, 115 


$239, 000 
66, 120 
&SO 

3, 100 
309, 100 
41, 200 
15, 000 
2, 000 
15, 400 
113, 450 
23, 000 
810, 000 


15, 500 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


1956 actual |1957 estimate |1958 estimate 





ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF | 
COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions. _- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees_--__.-- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ....-....-.-- , 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions i ai 
Positions other than permanent. 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates_- 


Total personal services. 

Travel | t , 000 
Transportation of things 3, 25 3, 000 
Communication services ee . : 700 
Rents and utility services ‘ 29, 30, 000 
Printing and reproduction ; . . 000 
Other contractual services a am 269, 5 000 
Supplies and materials_- , ; 45, 65 5, 000 
Equipment oa “ 500 
Lands and structures. - ‘. 2, 051, ; 352 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 

tirement fund._..-...-.- ae 

PINES sv icigtcnsanadlncceses saeahaieel ; ; | 5, 020, 552 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. - - - ; ; 1, 84: 2, 000 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads. - ; “ 2, 888, 5, 018, 552 


Total obligations. .............- pal ven : 3, 113, 3: 6, 020, 392 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estim 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - -_- : $4, 300, 000 $4, $6, 500, 000 
Balance brought forward 
Unobligated. - . ‘ 1, 033, 730 2, 392 . 000 
Obligated__. a : . | 3, 190, 682 ; 212 2, 257, 604 


Total budget authorizations available , 524, 412 . 757, 604 | , 557, 604 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations oe f 396 
; ; > 36 ’ OF 
Out of prior authorizations 4, 366, 808 d 57, 604 


Total expenditures... 4, 366, 808 5, 000 | 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated 2, 220, 392 000 |. 
Obligated 1, 937, 212 2, 257, 604 


Total expenditures and balances___- 8, 524, 412 8, 757, 604 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is the request for “Construction,” and at this point in the record we 
will insert pages 54 through 60. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


C'ONSTRUCTION 


{nalysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to | 
Total Govern- | Adjusted 
available, ment’s con- appropria- 
1957 tribution to tion 
the retire- 
ment fund 


NOS TON Sees sth ss aj eS $4, 460, 000 $33, 000 $4, 493, 000 
Buildings Saeed ‘ ara 40,000 |... : 40, 000 
3. Recreational facilities , 100, 000 |_... ‘ 100, 000 


4, 600, 000 33, 000 4, 633, COO 


Analysis by activities 


Page reference 

Adjusted Estimate 
appropri- | Decreases | Base 1958 1958 Increases 
ation Table | Justifi- 
cation 


. Access roads... _...| $4, 493,000 | $4, 210, 000 $283, 000 | $6,050,000 | $5, 767, 000 55 55 
2. Buildings._-. | 40, 000 40, 000 350, 000 350, 000 59 59 
3. Recreational facilities_- 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 | j 61 


Total__-- | 4, 633, 000 4, 350, 000 283, 000 6, 500, 000 6, 217. 000 


Access roads, $6,050,000 


Page reference 
Adjusted Estimate 
appropri- Decreases Base 1958 1958 
ation Table | Justifi- 
| cation 
| 
(a) O. and C, lands | $4, 493, 000 | $4, 210, 000 $283,000 $6,020,000 | $5, 737, 000 55 
(b) Acquisition of rights- | 
of-way- _. ‘“ er 30, 000 30, 000 


Total | 4, 493,000 | 4, 210, 000 283,000 | 6,050,000 | 5, 767,000 


(a) O. and C. lands, $6,020,000 

This estimate is an incerase of $5,737,000 over the operating base. The 
entire amount of the appropriation for this subactivity is reimbursed to the 
Treasury from the receipts from sale of timber on the O. and C. lands. 

Provision is made for continuing the program for construction of access roads 
on the Oregon and California grant lands in western Oregon. The area com- 
prises approximately 2,146,000 acres and supports a stand of what is probably 
the most valuable timber left in the United States. It is estimated to consist 
of 50 billion board-feet of timber with a potential annual production capacity 
of 750 million board-feet. The proposed road system consists of 1,614 miles of 
road of which 766 miles will be constructed with appropriated funds and 
S48 miles by timber operators in connection with timber sales contracts. By 
the end of the current fiscal year, 205 miles will be in various stages of con- 
struction or under contract. As of June 30, 1956, 34.3 miles were completed. 
In addition to providing access to valuable timber which should be harvested 
and is now inaccessible, the road system will prove a valuable asset in con- 
nection with protection of this valuable timber from fire and insects. The 
demand for timber from Government lands is acute and the road system is 
one important step toward satisfaction of this demand. 
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Under existing law, certain of the O. and C. counties receive 50 percent of 
the receipts from timber sales plus the difference between an additional 25 
percent and amounts appropriated for road construction and maintenance 
which are to be reimbursed to the Government. Realizing the urgent need for 
timber-access roads, the Association of O. and C. counties, with the approval 
of the timber industry, strongly urged an increased appropriation for this pur- 
pose, making the amount chargeable to funds payable to them. 

Thus, these mainline timber-access roads are acquired at no cost to the 
Government, and a higher price for timber is realized than would be possible 
if the timber were not accessible. 

Details of the program are given in the following tables: 


TABLE I 
Status of appropriation fiscal years 1951-56 
Amount appropriated $12, 796, 000 


Transferred to Bureau of Public Roads___------ $11, 665, 000 

Available to Bureau of Land Management 1, 131, 000 
Obligations fiscal years 1951-56 : 

NN 0 Br, ne escnes 9, 846, 448 

Bureau of Land Management 748, 537 


Unobligated balance, June 30, 1956: 
Bureau of Public Roads__.- .--_- ciineeiakiidoenia 1, 818, 552 
Bureau of Land Management 382, 463 
——— - - , 201, 015 


12, 796, 000 


Analysis of obligations for construction and surveys to June 30, 1956 


Bureau of Public Roads: 
Surveys completed $659, 796 
Surveys in process 438, 500 
~ —— $1, 098, 296 
Construction completed, 34.3 miles.____.------- 3, 144, 293 
EO CIONE Be I iis ticcnnncipminmmnsimentiinees 5, 603, 859 
——————-___ 8, 748, 152 


Total obligations, Bureau of Public Roads_-__.-.---_-_---~ _. 9,846, 448 
TABLE II.—1957 program 


Unobligated balance brought forward 4 ee FU 
Appropriated ; ‘ 4, 460, 000 


Amount available__....-._----- See nae ate ao a tee 6, 661, 015 


Programed: 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
I ee cee cis Se ed ane ck BS FITS VA ios $231, 000 


Construction 4, 787, 552 


Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision, reconnaissance_____-_.__~ 285, 000 
Rights-of-way and road purchase 


842, 463 
5, 861, 015 
Unobligated balance 800, 000 


Total fiscal year 1957 6, 661, 015 
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TABLE II.—1957 program—Continued 


Programed—Continued 
Detail of construction: 

Middle Creek Road, grading, 6 miles_.....-----~- $585, 000 

Camp Creek (Loon Lake) 1 bridge, grading, 3 
240, 000 
Cow Creek, 1 bridge, grading, 14 miles . 692, 252 
Galice Creek, sec. B, grading, 10 miles____.____-_ 500, 000 
Yellowstone Creek, grading, 8.5 miles_.___.___-_~_ 435, 000 
Rock Creek, 1 bridge, grading, 5 miles 500, 000 
Boulder Creek, 1 bridge, grading, 3 miles__.___-_~ 320, 000 
Yellowbottom, sec. B, grading, 3 miles_._______-~- 150, 000 
Smith River, sec. D., clearing, 5 miles_._....._... 205, 300 
Kelsey-Mule Creek, sec. A, grading, 5 miles____- 210, 000 
Canton Creek, 2 bridges, grading, 4 miles_______- 280, 000 
Molalla River, 1 bridge- ee a 50, 000 
Nestucea River, clearing, 10 miles____- 120, 000 
Storm damage repair_____- waiiaeiaeies a 500, 000 
, T87, 552 

TABLE III.—1958 program 


Unobligated balance brought forward_-..-_--__~ Peers 
EEDOSEG, DODTODTARIIOM ss sees oe het ree ere one “’ sahccspieslsin'ai ci, hy 


6, 820, 000 
Programed : 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
VO cre! ots) ra : 5 $250, 000 
a ee a aa eee. yr 


70, 000 


Jureau of Land Management : 
Planning, supervision, reconnaissance__ atu ,,., Oe oe 
Rights-of-way and road purchase_-.-..._._.__._-___. 500,000 


Total fiscal year 1958__ 


Detail of construction: 
‘Twin Sieteta; eurftelie. oui at cw ce $460, 
Cor. Ce, BI BN cece Sea te i eadlies ‘ 340, 
Esmond Creek, grading, 2 miles.__.._.__-___ 130, 
Cherry-Brummett Creek, grading, 17 miles 1, 000, 000 
Deadman Creek, grading, 6 miles.....-_______ 360, 000 
West Fork-Evans Creek, grading, 16 miles_____- 550, 000 
Congdon Creek, grading, 6 miles ; 300, 000 
Gooseneck, grading, isin Wi carn ceca ' 450, 000 
Nestucea River, grading, 5 miles___~ a 350, 000 
Kelsey-Mule Creek, grading, 5 miles__..___-_.__- 300, 000 
South Fork Alsea, grading, 7 miles ; 280, 000 
Days Creek, grading, 8 miles_...______-_______--- 295, 000 
Cherry-Brummett Creek, surfacing, 12 miles__-_ 300, 000 
White Horse Creek, grading, 6 miles______ ‘ 100, 000 
Twelve Mile Creek, grading, 4 miles_.__._____-____ 200, 000 
Rock production 150, 000 
6 bridges_______ ; ~ s 155, 000 


5, 720, 000 
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(b) Acquisition of rights-of-way, $36,000 

This is a new item in the estimate. 

The funds requested are for acquisition of roads and rights-of-way on public- 
domain lands and will enable the Bureau to acquire rights-of-way needed for 
access to timber-sale areas. It is expected that approximately $15,000 will be re- 
quired on Coos Bay Wagon Road lands, $7,000 in eastern Oregon, and $8,000 in 
Colorado. 

2. Buildings, $350,000 


| } Page reference 
Adjusted Base, | Estimate, ' 
Activities appropria- | Decreases 1958 | 1958 Increases 
tion | Table | Justifi- 
cation 


(a) Alaska. _- $40, 000 $40, 000 $250, 000 $250, 000 
(b) United States_. 100, 000 100, 000 


Total. ... 40, 000 40, 000 350, 000 350, 000 


(a) Alaska, $250,000 

This is an increase of $250,000 over the operating base. 

The constantly increasing demand on the Bureau due to the rapid growth of 
population in the Territory and the attendant need for fire protection requires 
that our facilities be improved and enlarged. These conditions have prompted 
the Bureau to request an increase that is more realistic with respect to our re- 
sponsibility to the public and to employees required to serve at isolated stations, 

This estimate will permit continuing a program for construction of adminis- 
trative buildings to meet the Bureau’s needs in the outlying stations in Alaska 
which began with an appropriation of $50,000 in 1951. Funds were not again 
available until 1956 when $40,000 was appropriated. The same amount was ap- 
propriated for 1957. With the exception of the buildings erected with the funds 
already provided, those being used by the Bureau consist of former CCC build- 
ings and surplus military buildings (Yak huts, Pacific huts, KD sections, even 
rough lumber buildings covered with tarpaper). The buildings were not designed 
for their present use, they are operationally inefficient, and heating and main- 
tenance costs are excessive. 

This building program for 1958 will provide facilities such as combination 
office-quarters, garage-warehouse, gas-oil house, fire-crew barracks, and neces- 
sary water systems at: 


Palmer __- $53, 000 | Central___......-.. _.. $6,000 
Glen Allen____- ’ _. 84,000! Tok Junction 8, 000 
Fort Yukon 40, 000 | 
Homer : 11, 000 
Northway —cvo.cuu- is 21, 000 Station office, Fair- 
Buffalo Center_. ‘ 20, 000 banks ; uuu. 108 
Paxson _. 25,000 ——— — 
Chicken_____- ; 14, 000 | 250, 000 
3. 000 | 


225. 000 


(b) United States, $100,000 

This is a new item in the estimate. 

The northern portion of the Coos Bay Forest District (O. and C.) is remote 
from Coos Bay and it is possible to manage the lands effectively or efficiently 
or to meet the growing demands for timber being made accessible in this area 
by timber access roads only at excessive cost due to time required to travel to 
and from Coos Bay. 

Scottsburg, an unincorporated village with no commercial facilities, is cen- 
trally located to these lands and timber. The funds will permit the Bureau to 
construct 7 family residences and a warehouse building at that point, with 
resultant savings in time and effort otherwise lost in travel and a more efficient 
operation. 


Mr. Kirwan. For “Construction,” you are requesting a total of 
$6.5 million, an increase of $1,867,000 over the adjusted base for 1957. 

Mr. Wooziry. I would like to point out there, Mr. Chairman, that 
on “Construction” the biggest part of it comes back from the O. and C. 
counties, as it is reimbursable. 
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That is for O. and C. road construction, and I think our estimate 
there is for $6,020,000. We have requested $350,000 for buildings this 
year which is an: ily zed. About $100,000 will be used for buildings for 
O. and C. timber management. 

Buildings in Alaska—the $250,000, Mr. Chairman—are found on 
page 60 of the justifications. We did not segregate them as to which 
would be office quarters, garages, warehouses, gas and oil houses, bar- 
racks, water systems, and so “forth, but all are necessary and needed 
buildings which are not now available. We cannot get the space we 
need up there. 

Mr. Kirwan. What new building construction is planned for the 
$350,000 request in Alaska? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. $250,000 in Alaska, and $100,000 is in connection 
with the O. and C. forest management, where men have to be out near 
the timber. 


RECEIPTS FROM OREGON AND CALIFORNIA LAND-GRANT TIMBER 


Mr. Kirwan. What amount would you say we have gotten out of 
the O. and C. timber? How much money? 

Mr. Wooztey. We expect to get $28 million next year, of which 
three-fourths goes to the counties. 

Mr. Kirwan. That amount goes to the counties out there ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. What does the Federal Government get out of it? 

Mr. Woozitry. We would get approximately $7 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Out of that $7 million, how much will the Federal 
Government put back in? 

Mr. WooztEy. Well, roughly, it would be about 50 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. It would be roughly 50 percent down through the 
year's 

Mr. Betrne. We will put back a little less than 50 percent—about 
$3.2 million for “Management” and $100,000 for “Buildings.” It will 
be $2.3 million because $900,000 is reimbursable from the counties. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let us put it, roughly, this way: 

No matter what you get now out of the State of Oregon from their 
timber, you are putting : 50 percent back in ? 

Mr. Brrrne. No; we will only put in $2.4 million out of $7 million, 
or a little over 35 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what you are going to put in now, but the coun- 

ties get so much out of it. 

Would you think it would be about 50 percent ? 

Mr. Berne. That would be the maximum. 

Mr. Norrell, will you please take over ? 

Mr. Kirwan. 


MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, before you leave this one portion of 
the request, it is my recollection that we used to have a section here 
known as the Taylor Grazing Act. 
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I am wondering if that portion of the land-management program 
is self-sustaining as it used to be ¢ 

Do you know whether it is or not, Mr. Woozley ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; as far as the grazing and the cost of grazing 
is concerned, itis. It is more than self-supporting. 

However, our soil and moisture work, which, of course, also goes into 
erosion control and watershed protection, and our halogeton-control 
program, which is for the contro] of halogeton, a poisonous weed which 
not only kills livestock but also wildlife; with those two included, it 
would not be self-supporting. 

Mr. Norretw. The Taylor Grazing Act, then, as you understand it, 
would be at this time sel f- suppor ting? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 


GRAZING RECEIPTS 


Mr. Norrexwi. This may have already been asked, but I am not sure: 

In regard to the grazing lands, how much have you collected in 
grazing services for the last fiscal year? Do you have that amount? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. In 1956, which ended, of course, July 1st, 
we collected $2,443,747 from grazing fees. 

Mr. Nore. W hat have you expended? What has it cost to oper- 
ate? Iam trying to see if it is pretty well self-sustaining. 

Mr. Wooziry. We will have that in just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 
That figure is $1,784,687. Now, that is exclusive, of course, of our soil 
and moisture and our halogeton weed control. 


CONSTRUCTION 
MAINTENANCE OF ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Norrewt. In regard to the maintenance of access roads, which 
is item No. 9 on page 16 of the bill, how much have you asked for in 
the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. $35,000. Mr. Chairman, we usually require the per- 
sons using the roads to maintain them. 

Mr. Norrett. You do? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. This $35,000 is simply a standby amount 
so if there is a road that is not in use and there is an erosion problem, 
or a bridge has been washed out, or if there is a place that needs to 
be seeded to keep it from eroding, we have this $35,000 to use in that 
way. 

We do not expect to maintain our roads that are in use with that 
money. 
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Mr. Norrevu. I want to say that I like the way you are managing 
that angle of it. 
Mr. Wooztry. Thank you, sir. 


Weep Conrrou 


Mr. Norrevu. I have one other thing, and then I am through: 

With reference to item No. 10, page 16, “Weed control,” how much 
are you asking for weed control in the next fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. $711,500, and that, I might say, is principally for 
the control of the poisonous weed, halogeton, which poisons livestock 
and wildlife. 

We used but very little in control of other weeds, because with 
so many acres we could get involved tremendously. So, we used only 
enough to keep our end of the bargain where there is a cooperative 
weed-control program going on, and where the counties and private 
individuals may have a weed-control program of some sort, we would 
pay our share. 

However, in the last 2 years I think it has averaged only about 
$50,000 a year for other than the poison weed, halogeton. 

Mr. Norretu. Is there ever going to be an end to this weed control 
program, or can you tell at this time? 

Mr. Wooztxry. I cannot tell. With halogeton, it is a question of 
furnishing alternate forage. It is not a weed that thrives where there 
is other Ticeae. Our principal job there is twofold: We seed the 


ranges which cattle use, and increase the forage, and thereby combat 
the halogeton weed. It is doing a twofold job, and we think that we 


are making progress in seeding those ranges. However, we are not 
making any appreciable gains in the areas which are infested with 
halogeton. We are finding new areas all the time. 

We spray the smaller areas which we find and which are a con- 
siderable distance from regular halogeton areas. 

Mr. Norretx. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Steminskt. Does any activity in the Antarctic come under your 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. SteMrnsxi. Thank you. 


Som, AND Motsture ProGram 


Mr. JEnsEN. I note you have allocated certain amounts in the soil 
and moisture program to 11 different States which include Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and New 
Mexico. 

I believe that five of those States are in the Dust Bow] at the present 
time, which is known as the emergency drought area, and includes the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, Ne vada, New Mexico, and Utah; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. I believe it includes a part of Wyoming and possibly 
some of eastern Montana might be in there also, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, sir; that is right, I believe. 

There is a lot more water that falls than is retained. In other 
words, because of the fact that you do not have proper soil conserva- 
tion or flood prevention, which is soil conservation, you have this 
condition. 
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Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Jensen. That area, like all other areas in the country, is losing 
an awful lot of water whic h is rushing to the sea. 


WATERSHED PROGRAM 


As you know I have had a continuing interest in this soil and 
moisture program, not only in private lands, but on the public domain, 
IT am happy to know that we have a watershed program in operation 
on the public domain. 

How many watersheds are actually under construction on the public 
domain at the present time ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like 
to ask Mr. Pierson to answer that, if he could. 

Mr. Jensen. I shall be glad to have Mr. Pierson give the answer. 

Mr. Pierson. During this fiscal year 1957 we have 137 watersheds 
under construction. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the total acreage in those 137 watersheds ¢ 

Mr. Pizrson. About 1,300,000 acres. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, of course, compared to the number of acres 
under your jurisdiction, which is some 180 million, that is still a very 
small percentage. 

Mr. Prerson. That is the net area treated in these 137 watersheds. 

Mr. JeNseN. What is the requirement for privately owned lands 
which might be in the watershed ¢ 

Do you require them to live up and to meet about the same require- 
ments for watershed treatment and compliance as the Department of 
Agriculture does under the Soil Conservation Service / 

Mr. Prerson. At the time we prepare plans for the public land in 
the watershed, the private properties within that watershed are also 
vovered by the Soil Conservation Service. So, our plans are inte- 
gated, and we do not start work until the entire plan is all ready to go. 

Mr. JensEN. How many watersheds do you have under considera- 
tion now in your authorization, say, in the last year? 

Mr. Prerson. We have 25 additional over the 137. The figure is 
rounded to 160 in our submission. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just 25? 

Mr. Pierson. 25 additional; yes, sir. We go from 137 to, roughly, 
160, 7 

Mr. Jensen. Will you agree that if we had today a completed water- 
shed program in all of that dust area or of the public domain and on 
private land—a completed watershed program in operation—we 
would have no drought worthy of the name ? 

Mr. Pierson. That is a very large question. Our objective in our 
watershed program is to place these lands in such condition they can 
withstand a major storm or a major drought with a minimum of 
damage and a maximum of moisture retained in the watershed. We 
have enough completed watersheds so that we can demonstrate that 
objective. 

Mr. Jensen. You have watersheds in designated drought areas 
today ? 

Mr. Prerson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Jensen. That is, where the program has been completed for 
1 or 2 years, perhaps? 
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Mr. PIERSON. nee than that. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. There you have an oasis, compared to 
adjoining acres, where the land is not depleted as a result of the water- 
shed treatment ¢ 

Mr. Prerson. I would like to illustrate by replying in this manner: 
On the tributaries of the upper Gila River in Arizona, we had a com- 

yleted watershed program during these drought years, which has 
as continuous since about 1950. The work which we did there made 
the Railroad Wash watershed an oasis in a barren country. 

Unfortunately, this drought has become so intense that while that 
watershed is well protected now and would pass a major storm with 
not much damage, the drought is so intense that even in our pro- 
tected area, in flights over that country you cannot see the difference 
between the protected and unprotected country. 

That is just how severe this drought situation is. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, of course, if; you have no waterfall to speak of, 
it does not make much difference whether you have a watershed pro- 
gram in operation or whether you do not. T recognize that, but I will 
venture that your production in that watershed, even this year, is 
greater than the production in a watershed that has never had treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Prerson. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, of course, as I said before, if no water falls from 
the heavens, or very little, your watershed program is not effective. 
However, where there is some precipitation and where one can conserve 
every drop, it is bound to be money well spent. 

We are spending about 2.25 cents per acre for soil and moisture 
conservation on our public domain. That is $4,046,700 divided by 
180 million acres, which makes about 2.25 pennies per acre. We have 
come a long way, though. About 10 years ago I remeniber it was less 
than one-half cent an acre. 

Mr. Wooztey. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. While I have never been accused of being a spend- 
thrift, the best money we could spend today would be to rush this 
watershed program a lot faster than we are. 

The President is flying over that drought area today, with the Sec- 
retary of the Department of the Interior and — and they are going 
to come back and they are going to ask for I do not know how many 
millions of dollars. To a very great degree it is because we have let 
this liquid gold get away from that parched area. 

I have been in a number of those States in the spring of the year 
when I have seen the water rushing down those arroyos by the billions 
of barrels—liquid gold—going right past and right down through 
that desert country. It makes me hurt. It is criminal to let it get 
away from us. 

It was not until a few years ago that we people in Iowa gave much 
thought to the value of water. We have had some droughts out there, 
and believe you me, we know the value of water now. 

We are draining some of the rivers and streams dry in an effort 
to irrigate the farms. However, it is not quite fair because 1 farmer 
or 2 farmers take all the water out of the river, and the farmer down 
below does not have enough water with which to water his cattle. He 
has to haul water from town or from a neighbor. However, we are 
learning the value of water. 
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Perhaps I have been to critical about this whole thing. I have asked 
the Department each year to ask for more money for soil and moisture 
conservation on our public domain, and I believe I have been 
vindicated. 

I am going to ask the Department again in the next budget when 
they make their budget conan to at least double the amount you have 
asked for this year ‘and rush this watershed program on public do- 
main. I know that over the course of a very few years it w il be money 
saved for all the taxpayers of America, because we are going to keep 
on paying out these drought and disaster dollars by the | hundreds of 
millions. 

Think what we could do with just $15 or $20 or $25 million a year 
in holding that liquid gold, and maybe the day will come when we will 
not be harassed with these terrible droughts because we hold that 
God-given water which comes from the heav ens, and have shown the 
good Lord that we appreciate it instead of letting it waste into the sea. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Access Roaps 


SUFFICIENCY OF ACCESS ROADS AVAILABLE TO 0. AND C., LANDS 


Are there sufficient access roads now available to O. and C. lands to 
permit proper cutting and marketing of timber? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, we do not have all the roads we need; no, sir. 
We are building roads where we need them the worst. We have hada 
very fine construction program over the last 4 years, but there are 


still areas which we need to reach. 

We have been building roads into the salvage areas in order to get 
out the salvage timber which has been blown down and timber which 
also has been damaged by bug infestation. 

However, under our road program which I assume we will get into 
a little later and which Congressman Magnuson asked about, we have 
a plan to complete this entire road system so that we can properly 
manage the entire O. and C. lands. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there any controversy now between the Bureau of 
Land Management and private lumber companies regarding the 
problem of access roads on these checkerboard lands? 

Mr. Wooztry. There are problems which arise; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Up until about 4 or 5 years ago there was a constant 
hassle between the Bureau of Land “Management and the private 
loggers to determine just who was going to pay for what road, and 
who was going to pay what tolls to whom. 

Has that problem been pretty well solved ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Well. it has not been entirely solved, but I believe our 
public relations are better, and that our program is receiving more 
favorable consideration than it ever has. I think one reason is be- 
cause they definitely know what our future plans are. 

We think that, by and large, where the National Government— 
the Bureau of Land Management—is managing areas on which we 
have the preponderance of timber, we should build or own the roads, 
and we should make arrangements for other persons who want timber 
or who purchase timber from us to use those roads for a reasonable 
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fee. Where we only liave intermingled blocks and someone else has 
the preponderance of timber, and they already have a road into their 
timber which we can use, or where it is necessary to construct a road, 
we believe that this road should be constructed by the person having 
the preponderance of timber, and we would make a long-term agree- 
ment to use that road. Therefore, our purchasers could use the road 
at a fair price. 

We have several systems, of course. We have the arbitration agree- 
ments; we have the long-term agreements, and we have short-term 
agreements which we are working out, but I think by and large the 
access-road problem is being solved. 

Mr. Jensen. I am very glad to hear that. If these access roads to 
the O. & C. lands are paid for out of the county’s portion of the 
revenue, why not provide for all the needed access roads? 

Mr. Wooztey. We are providing for the full amount that the coun- 
ties are willing to contribute toward road construction now. They 
are paying one-third of the amount which they receive, and which is 
25 percent of the amount that is taken in, and this year it will be 
approximately $6 million. 

That will not cost the Federal Government anything, because if it 
did not go on roads, it would go to the counties for their uses. We 
are paying for the engineering and other problems involved with it. 
The actual construction is principally 100 percent paid for by the 
counties. 

That is as far as they want to go. If they take $1 million a year 
from that, which they have agreed to do for reforestation, it is pos- 
sible that we will gradually taper off on our road program, and in- 
crease the money for reforestation, which is also a capital investment 
for both us and the counties. 

For example, Congressman Jensen, you can only get and train a 
given number of foresters and road engineers and that sort of thing, 
but we are accelerating that about as fast as we can go, and doing it 
efficiently, we feel. 

FORESTRY 


STUMPAGE VALUE AND INCOME 


For example, our income from O. and C. cuttings in 1954 was $12 
million, and in 1958 we expect to get $28 million. 

Mr. Jensen. Why the great increase? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, we are cutting more timber and getting into 
more areas, which permits us to cut additional timber that is needed 
to be cut, and they are paying a higher price for it. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the stumpage worth right now ? 

Mr. Wooziry. I would like to ask Mr. Doyle about the average 
price. I believe it is about $35 or $36 a thousand. 

Mr. Doyre. It is about that, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Then I presume that a part of that increase which 
you anticipate is due to the access-road program which has permitted 
the cutting of logs which are quite a distance back in the forests; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Doyrr. Yes, sir. It has been inaccessible to us until we got 
roads in there, but it increases the value of the timber and permits us 
to do a better job of managing. 
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In other words, we get out the trees which should be gotten out of 
the forests. 
Mr. Jensen. Mr. Woozley, did you have anything to add to that? 


Som AND Mor?rurrE Con TROL 


Mr. Wooztry. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, if I might, 
for Mr. Jensen, that on soil and moisture, I think what he said is 
absolutely right. I would like to point out that the Department in 
the last 4 years has accelerated the program from a 50-year program 
to rehabilitate the public lands to a 20-year program. Maybe it 
should be cut down more. Maybe Secretary Seaton and the President 
will have some plans on that when they get back. 

I would like to point out, though, that irrigators downstream have 
objected to some of these structures. They feel that this water which 
comes rushing down belongs to them, and if we retain it and hold it, 
and it soaks into the ground, that they are being deprived of the 
water for irrigation purposes. : 

Mr. Jensen. I would not worry too much about that. If the water 
is held on the land where it falls, no one downstream can rightfully 
complain about that. Of course, if you dam up a stream which will 
deny the regular flow of water, that would be different. 

The truth of the matter is within a few years after the earth has 
been saturated with water, then your streams, instead of decreasing in 
flow, will increase in flow. 

Mr. Wooztry. We believe that also. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, it has been proven. 

Mr. Wooztey. Some of the irrigators do not believe it, though. 

Mr. JENSEN. It has been proven, but the main thing is to hold the 
raindrops where they fall, and no one can stop an individual from 
doing that, or a government. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CADASTRAL SURVEY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

On your cadastral survey program you say that you have exclusive 
jurisdiction over the cadastral surveying on public lands and the 
resurvey. 

Just how is that related to the Geological Survey work ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, actually, I cannot tell you all about the Geo- 
logical Survey work, but they survey lands for mineral content. 
They make surveys to determine mineral values and the accessibility 
of minerals, the different strata of earth, the geographic structures 
and that sort of thing. However, the cadastral survey is made in 
order to set the corners which determine the section, township, and 
range, and is a job which has been carried on since about 1778, when 
the first surveys were made. Cadastral surveys were made along the 
Ohio River. We have about 100 million acres—a little less than that 
now because we have surveyed probably five million acres in the last 
4 years—but there are about 95 million acres in the United States 
alone which have not been surveyed with an original survey, and with 


a marker to determine a section. That has never been done on about 
95 million acres of land in the United States. 
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Approximately one-half of that is on reservation lands, or Indian 
lands, national forests, wilderness areas, and those sorts of areas where 
it is not a pressing matter, because the lands aren’t going to be dis- 
posed of. We do find in three States, the States of Utah, Arizona, 
and California, that they will not get their school sections in place 
until these original surveys are made. 

In Utah they did not formerly care whether they got them or not. 
They had 10 million acres, but it was pretty valuless land, and they 
were not anxious to get it under fire protection and those things. 
However, when uranium was found and people started to file mining 
claims on these sections which did belong to the State, when surveyed, 
they wanted us to hurry and survey that land. 

When we started leasing for oil and gas sections, that would be- 
long to the State when surveyed, they immediately wanted the sur- 
vey. So, we accelerated our survey program and put in a system of 
surveying just the exterior boundaries of the township—the 6 miles 
of the edges of the township—and then only surveyed the school sec- 
tions inside, and leaving the rest. 

We have been able to turn over I think it was 210 sections last year 
to the State of Utah from our surveys. We have surveyed approxi- 
mately 1.25 million acres in Utah in the last 2 years, and we are doing 
the same thing in California to a more limited extent, and some in 
Arizona. Those are the three States that we are principally concerned 
with now on new surveys. 

As you gentlemen all know, the old surveys were first marked with 
charcoal in the ground, and it was difficult to find the lines. Later they 
used posts or trees as markers, but they gradually deteriorated or 
burned up, or were cut, and then they turned to rocks about 1880, and 
used rocks for section corners. Of course, those rocks got moved 
around and it is pretty difficult to find them. 

About the turn of the century they started to use what they call brass 
caps, and put them in concrete. 

We are presently going back in a lot of the areas, and resurveying 
where the old markers are entirely gone, particularly in the good forest 
areas and-mining areas where it is necessary to have exact boundaries. 

So, our cadastral survey program has been speeded up in order to 
give us additional money. 

One of the problems is getting the people who are interested in 
cadastral surveys to go out and live several miles from the nearest 
town. We are using helicopters now to take some of them to the place 
where they can work without spending hours to get there. 

We have some fine trailer camps so they can take their families with 
them, and they have hot and cold water and other facilities, and we 
think we are gradually getting that worked out. However, it is not a 
program that you can rush too fast. We have to train these people. 

The principal difference is that we are actually setting the markers 
for ownership or management of these lands, and the Geological Sur- 
vey makes topographic surveys. 


RELATIONSHIP TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Fenron. With reference to this little observation which Mr. 
Jensen made about water and the subsequent discussion of it, I think 
it relates to the other question of what is the geological survey juris- 
diction over the mapping and control of water, and that sort of thing. 
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Do you cooperate or have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. Actually when we talk about control of 
water we recognize pretty well that the waters of each State are con- 
trolled by the State under State laws. If a man has been using it, 
it has been appropriated. 

Geological Survey finds principally the ground waters, the perco- 
lating waters that are underground. When we have an application 
for a desert-land entry, a person who is going to pump this water out 
and put it to irrigation, we ask the Geological Survey for their report. 
{t is a technical report giving us information as to what lies under the 
ground. But they do not have control over the water. They furnish 
information. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what I mean, the information part of it. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. They have certain data relating not only to under- 
ground water but streams, and so forth. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; their Water Resources Division measures 
the runoff in certain areas, measures streams, takes data as to the 
content of snow, and advises the Bureau of Reclamation of how much 
runoff there will be on certain watersheds so they can determine 
whether to keep the reservoir closed or open, and that sort of thing. 
They are mostly technical and informational functions. 


Sor, AnD Moisture ConsERVATION 
SEEDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. How much money did you spend in fiscal 1956 for 
seeding public domain? 

Mr. Wooztry. I would like to ask Mr. Pierson on that. 

Mr. Prerson. Any specific program, Congressman Jensen ? 

Mr. Jenson. Under the Lot motattive program. 

Mr. Prerson. We spent about $750,000. 

Mr. Jensen. How many acres would that seed ? 

Mr. Prerson. About 104,000 acres. 

Mr. Jensen. That was mostly conventional seeding, was it not? 

Mr. Prerson. That is right, plowing and drilling by conventional 
methods. 

Mr. Jensen. Did you spend any of that money for airplane pellet 
seed ? 

Mr. Prerson. Not in 1956. 

Mr. Jensen. How about 1957? How many acres would you seed 
in fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Prerson. In total? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Prerson. In the S. and M. program we will probably seed 
around 110,000. 

Mr. Jensen. About the same as you did in 1956? 

Mr. Prerson. A little bit larger acreage. 

Mr. Jensen. How much did that cost? 

Mr. Pierson. It will be in the neighborhood of $800,000. 

Mr. Jensen. That would be how much an acre? 

Mr. Pierson. About seven and a half dollars to $8 an acre. 

Mr. Jensen. And that is preparing the soil, land, and the cost of 
the seed ? 
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Mr. Pierson. Yes. 

Mr. JENsEN. What kind of seed do you use mostly ¢ 

Mr. Pierson. We use crested wheatgrass to the greatest extent. We 
also use some intermediate wheatgrass and lesser amounts of other 
species, particularly in the Pacific Coast States. i 

Mr. Jensen. What are you asking for in this budget for seeding the 
public domain ? : 

Mr. Pierson. We haven’t set it out as a specific practice. It is 
included in all of the practices here. 

Mr. JENsEN. So you do not know exactly how much you will allo- 
cate into that phase of your program ? 

Mr. Prerson. In the 160 watersheds, we have programed for fiscal] 
year 1958 so many acres of reseeding, so many acres of contour fur+ 
rowing, pitting, and all the conservation practices. 

While the specific projects for each of those 160 watersheds have 
been identified, sonata and in some instances surveyed out, we haven’t 
totaled each practice. We keep that more or less flexible until usually 
March or April of the calendar year in which the operation takes 

lace, when we firm up all of these projects, start the paperwork for 
etting contracts, and we are ready to go in the new fiscal year. 

We know roughly within certain limits about how many thousands 
of acres we will » seeding and quantities of other conservation 
practices. 

As to aerial seeding, normally we seed from 8,000 to 15,000 acres 
a year in the Pacific Coast States. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, when you seed and bring about more vegeta- 
tion in any area, whether it be public domain or private, it serves the 
purpose of holding the moisture where it falls, and also stopping 
wind erosion. Naturally where you have a lot of rain it helps fl 
prevention, as well as furnishing more grassland. Therefore, all in 
all it is money well spent. 

Mr. Macnuson. With respect to the access roads, the O. and C. 
lands, I merely want to ask that the program for 1958 be included in 
the record. I don’t know if that page, page 58, has been placed in 
the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. It has been. 


ForEsTRY 
ALLOWABLE TIMBER CUT—0O, AND C. LANDS 


Mr. Maenuson. I see you will offer 700 million board-feet. of 
Q. and C. timber during fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Wooztey. Mr. Doyle is familiar with O. and C. 

Mr. Macnuson. Somewhere I read that the reinventory has _per- 
mitted you to increase the allowable cut to 661 million board-feet. You 
estimate 670 million this year and project 700 million for next year? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. Can you explain the discrepancy between those 
figures and the statement here that the allowable cut now is 661 
million? 

Mr. Doyrte. For one thing, the inventory is in course of completion, 
and as we complete the new inventory a new allowable cut is possible. 
_In other words, our inventory has disclosed that we have more 
timber than our present inventory sets forth. This 661 million allow- 

87677—57—_9 
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able cut is based to some extent on an inventory taken some 20 years 
ago. edhe 

In addition to that this 670 million figure and the 700 million 
figure for 1958 include some salvage which is not included in our 
allowable cut. 

Mr. Maenvuson. How much salvage? 

Mr. Doyte. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Maenvson. Is it substantial? 

Mr. Wooziry. We cut about 80 million of nondepletable salvage 
last: year. 

Mr. Dorie. About 80 million. 

Mr. Wooztxy. There is about 80 million of salvage last year. I 
would imagine it would be about the same in 1958. 

Mr. Macnuson. Have you made any estimate of how high you 
expect the allowable cut to go when you complete this reinventory ? 

Mr. Doytx. When we complete the inventory and complete the 
reforestation we believe it will run somewhere around 750 million. 

Mr. Magnuson. I had some figures looked up. I see the allowable 
cut in 1955 was 520 million and in 1956 it was 588 million. It is now 
661 million. How far along is the inventory ? 

Mr. Doyue. The inventory is about one-third completed. 

Mr. Magnuson. You are advancing very rapidly toward this 750 
million figure considering that you completed only about one-third 
of the inventory. Did you expect to go up this fast, did you expect 
the allowable cut to go up this fast ? 

Mr. Doyiz. Well 

Mr, Magnuson. I want to be sure we are not crowding too much. 
From the figures it would appear we certainly must be pushing very 
hard to raise the allowable cut. 

Mr. Dorie. Our experience to date shows that on our completed re- 
inventory it has been averaging 31 percent increase over our inventory 
made some 20 years ago. 

However, we also have found that that is not an index that can be 
used across the board. In some areas it is much less than that 31 
percent, and in some areas it is much more than that 31 percent; so it is 
necessary that we do not take an average figure to say that we know, 
because of our experience to date, we can cut so many board-feet. 
However, that is a fact. 

Mr. Maenuson. I think it is important that we keep this timber on 
a sustained-yield basis. I just hope we are not overstepping and 
allowing too much cut before we are sure of what the resource is. 

Mr. Doyte. I agree with you, sir, and-we are very much aware of 
that factor, and we are taking that into consideration in scheduling 
our allowable cut. 

Mr. Maanvuson. Are you subjected to any pressure out there from 
the industry to increase the cut? 

Mr. Doytr. There is pressure, of course, to increase the cut. But 
may I say, sir, we are not responding improperly to that pressure. 

We have an obligation to the industry and to the communities to 
put up every stick of timber within our sustained-yield management 
program and within the allowable cut, but we also recognize that. to 
go beyond the allowable cut would be a disservice to the industry itself 
and to future generations which will need timber, and comply with 
the act of August 28, 1937, under which we are operating. 
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Weare ito manage land on a sustained-yield basis under that act 
on a permanent basis. 

Mr. Wooztry. If 1 might also add something here. We are adjust- 
ing this unit by unit as we go along. Some units are not lifted and 
others may be, as Mr. Doyle pointed out, raise 31 percent or more. 


REFORESTATION 


When we get our reforestation program really going, and we expect 
to spend over $1 million on that this year, we expect our allowable cut 
can be raised because of the fact that many of these 195,000 acres that 
have been idle will be producing timber. It is possible we may re- 
adjust our allowable cut upward from 750 million when our reforesta- 
tion program gets moving. 

Mr. Macnvuson. I see in the justifications a statement that you 
propose to reforest 38,000 acres in 1958, that is of O, and C. lands, and 
in another place it states : 


This will be 32,000 more acres reforested than in the current year, 1957. 


I assume from that that you conducted a reforestation program on 
only 6,000 acres this year ¢ 

Mr. Doyte. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnuson. How much of that was aerial seeding ? 

Mr. Doyte. In 1957 fiscal ? 

Mr. Macnuson. Yes; how much it was and will be. 

Mr. Dove. I believe the majority of 2,500 acres. 

Mr. MaGnuson. How much are we spending on reforestation in 
19584: 

Mr. Dori. 1958? 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes; how much are you asking for? 

Mr: Wooziry. $1,004,000. 

Mr. Doytx. $1 million of that will be reimbursed to the Treasury 
by courities. 

Mr. Wooztry. $900,000. 

Mr. Dorie. Excuse me ; $900,000. 

= Macnvuson. How much did we give you this year for reforesta- 
tion? . 

Mr.:‘Wooztry. $189,000. We have been requiring some reforesta- 
tion by'purchasers. They have been seeding some. 

Mr. ‘Macnuson. Reforestation is pretty much controlled by how 
much ‘the counties are willing to invest in it? 

Mr. Berrne. In the past counties have not placed anything in the 
reforestation program at all. It has been entirely from appropriated 
moneys. 

They had requested that up to $1 million be appropriated for that 
purpose to be reimbursed from their funds, and we put the bulk of 
the money available this year into purchase of seed and seedlings for 
the oe of the program next year. 

Mr. Magnuson. This is a one-time effort by the counties ? 

Mr. Berrne. Until the reforestation program was completed they 
were willing that up to $1 million of the moneys due them should 
be placed into reforestation programs. 

r. MaGnuson. Total of $1 million? 

Mr. Berrne. $1 million each year on total reforestation. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you kindly for your testimony. 

I believe that concludes our hearings on this item. 
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Turspay, January 15, 1957. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


HATFIELD CHILSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, PUBLIC LAND MAN- 
AGEMENT 

CONRAD L, WIRTH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

E. T. SCOYEN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

JACKSON E. PRICE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

CLARENCE P, MONTGOMERY, FINANCE OFFICER 

FRANK T. GARTSIDE, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. The subcommittee will come to order. 
We have with us this morning Mr. Wirth, the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Mr. Wirth, have you a statement? 
. Wirrn. I have a general statement, Mr. Chairman, which I 
should like to present to the committee. 
Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wiretn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to meet with you again to discuss the financial re- 
quirements of the National Park Service and to review with you the 
progress we have made in carrying out our programs during the past 


ear. 
" First, I should like to express, on behalf of the Department of the 
Interior and the Service, our sincere appreciation for the sympathetic 
and favorable consideration given by your committee to our budgetary 
requests in past years, particularly this committee’s action on our 
budget for the 1957 fiscal year. 

The Service’s outlook for meeting its many responsibilities is much 
brighter at this time than it was when we appeared before you. to 
discuss our 1957 fiscal year budget. Although at that time the mission 
66 plan, with which you are all familiar, was practically complete, 
the report had not been released. As you will recall, within a short 
time after our appearance before this committee last year the report 
was released and the mission 66 program received the enthusiastic 
endorsement of the President and Members of the Congress in general. 
Endorsement of the program by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress was evidenced by the increase in our construction appro- 

riation for 1957 from $5,200,000, as engiualy provided for in the 
President's budget, to $15,250,000 as finally appropriated. 

With the funds appropriated for the current fiscal year, the Mission 
66 program is well underway. Area staffs of management, protection, 
ak interpretive personnel have been strengthened and the standard 
of maintenance has been raised throughout the Service. Also, the 
increases in our management and protection and maintenance and 
rehabilitation of physical facilities appropriations have restored a 
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proper balance between the amounts programed for personal services 
and the amounts programed for other purposes, such programs having 
been thrown somewhat out of balance in prior years due to the neces- 
sity of absorbing many employee fringe benefit costs. 

Organizational improvements and increases in the staffs of our 
design and construction offices have made it possible to turn out plans 
for construction projects at a rate that will insure expeditious prose- 
eution of our construction programs and the obligation of amounts 
provided for development of physical facilities in the fiscal year for 
which they are appropriated. 

I am pleased to report that excellent progress has been made 
throughout this fiscal year in getting our construction projects under 
way, and it appears that any Ghablianted balances of construction 
funds or contract authorization remaining at the end of the year will 
be negligible. The favorable reaction of the visiting public to the 
Mission 66 program has indeed been gratifying. 

The estimates now under consideration total $78,651,000, an over- 
all increase of $10,631,000 over the amount appropriated for 1957. 

The*estimates provide $14,523,000 for management and protestem 
$11,763,000 for maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, 
and $1,365,000 for general administrative expenses, which amounts 
represent increases, exclusive of sums required to meet retirement con- 
tributions, of $2,424,490, $1,255,745, and $44,570, respectively. These 
amounts provide for carrying out the various operating programs 
during the 1958 fiscal year at the same levels as those contemplated in 
the Mission 66 report. Additionally, they provide operating funds 
for the four new areas which were authorized for establishment by 
legislation enacted in the 2d session of the 84th Congress, for archeo- 
logical studies and recreation planning in connection with the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s upper Colorado River project, and a small sum for 
the establishment of a training facility for the indoctrination of new 

rotective and interpretive employees. The four new areas provided 
or in the estimates are the Virgin Islands National Park, V. I.; Booker 
T. Washington National Monument, Va.; Horseshoe Bend National 
Military Park, Ala.; and Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark. 

The Mission 66 report contemplates the resumption in 1958 of the 
historic American buildings survey and the historic sites survey, both 
of which were suspended in 1941. These surveys were authorized by 
the Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1935. The Mission 66 plan also 
contemplates acceleration of the nationwide recreation planning pro- 

am, as authorized by the Park, Parkway, and Recreation 

tudy Act of 1936, to a level in 1958 that will insure completion of 
the study and publishing the report by 1961. The estimates provide 
funds for these purposes. 

Under the historic American buildings survey, data related to his- 
toric buildings of national significance in the United States and its 
none are recorded, preserved, and made available to the public, 

e first aim of the study is the conservation of our national cultural 
resources in historic architecture and its secondary aim is service to 
the public by making available and preserving exact. records of this 
cultural background of American history. Under the historic sites 
survey, a national inventory is being made of historic and archeologi- 
cal sites that should be preserved if our cultural heritage is not ot 
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neglected. These data should be available if the Service is to discharge 
its responsibility under the Historic Sites Act. Under the national] 
recreation planning program, the Service, in cooperation with States 
and local governments and with the several Federal agencies con- 
cerned with land and water resources management, is making an in- 
ventory of the Nation’s recreational resources and is developing a 
nationwide recreation plan. Such a plan is necessary if representative 
portions of the Nation’s important recreation resources are to be pre- 
served and if adequate public recreation lands are to be available to 
this and succeeding generations. 

The Service’s estimates and the Mission 66 program for the 1958 
fiscal year provide for about a 10 percent overall increase under the 
management and protection appropriation for those programs and 
functions which are being carried out under that appropriation during 
the 1957 fiscal year. This increase will make it possible to strengthen 
further the management, protection and interpretive staffs of the areas 
and will provide additional amounts for supplies, materials, communi- 
cations and other components of program costs. Area operating costs 
are geared closely to the volume of visitor use; hence, the problem is 
not only one of catching up with the deficiency existing when the Mis- 
sion 66 program was put into effect, but also one of meeting the addi- 
tional costs generated by the unprecedented increase in visitor use the 
areas are receiving. 

Of the increase requested for maintenance and rehabilitation of 
physical facilities, 78 percent is for maintaining and operating exist- 
ing roads, trails, buildings, utilities, etc., and 22 percent is for operat- 
ing and maintaining additional facilities which will be constructed or 
otherwise added to the system by the beginning of the 1958 fiscal year, 
including those in the four new areas previously mentioned. 

The estimate for general administrative expenses provides a very 
modest ‘increase for strengthening the Service’s employee training 
program at the central office level; for a staff of two employees to 
maintain the Service’s administrative manual; and for general ex- 
penses in the five regional offices. 

The estimates provide $20 million under the construction appropria- 
tion and $31 million for construction (liquidation of contract authori- 
zation). ‘These estimates represent increases over the amounts appro- 

riated for those purposes for the 1957 fiscal year of $4,750,000 and 

1,200,000, respectively. Of the increase reflected in the construction 
item, $93,200 is for acquisition of lands and water rights (making a 
total for that purpose of $1,093,200) , and $2,322,000 is to cover the cost 
of repairing, rehabilitationg and replacing various roads, trails, build- 
ings and other facilities damaged or destroyed by storms and fires. 
The remainder of the increase is to provide for a buildings and utilities 
construction program at approximately the level contemplated for 
1958 in the Mission 66 report. The increase for construction ‘(liqui- 
dation of contract authorization) will be required to meet increased 
contractor’s earnings under the contract authorization for roads and 
trails and parkways construction granted in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Acts of 1954 and 1956. The contract authorization (program obliga- 
tional authority) for the 1958 fiscal year is $32 million as compared to 
the estimate of cash required of $31 million. 
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Since our appearance before this committee last year and since the 
release of the Mission 66 report, we have completed the preparation 
of program schedules covering projects comprising the 10-year Mis- 
sion 66 construction program. Mr. Chairman, I will talk further 
about that in the meeting, if I may. When the Mission 66 report was 
released only preliminary estimates and project data were available. 
That report, therefore, did not contain a detailed construction pro- 
gram for each of the areas. 

Copies of the 10-year program will be furnished your committee. 
It is our hope that your committee and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee will review the program and concur in it. Such action 
would afford us with a degree of flexibility in carrying out our pro- 
grams that we do not have, in that we would be able to make adjust- 
ments in the program for a particular year, provided such adjustment 
could be made within the fiscal year fund limitations and within the 
overall 10-year program. Such flexibility is a requisite in programing 
for areas situated under highly varied climatic conditions ranging 
from those below sea level to those in many mountainous areas where 
the construction season is short and the rainfall is heavy. In carryin 
out programs under these conditions, there are inevitable delays an 
holdups on a certain percentage of the projects. With the approval 
of the Appropriations Committees of our 10-year program, we would 
be able, in such situations, to substitute a project scheduled for a later 
year when a current year project could not be undertaken because of 
some reason that could be foreseen when the program for that year 
was formulated. Such flexibility would bring about substantial 
acceleration and economies in the overall execution of the Mission 66 
program. 

Our original Mission 66 program contemplated providing for an 
estimated 80 million visitors by the 1966 fiscal year, About 55 million 
visitors were recorded during the 1956 travel year, an increase of 
about 10 percent over the number reported in 1955. It is estimated 
that visitation will reach 60 million during the 1958 calendar year. At 
this rate, the estimate of 80 million visitors would be reached sub- 
stantially before 1966. In view of this situation, the importance of 
maximum progress during the early years of Mission 66 toward ac- 
complishment of the overall program cannot be overemphasized. The 
program must be pushed to the maximum extent possible in its early 
years if present inadequacies in services and facilities are to be over- 
come and if the goal set for 1966 is to be achieved. 

Again, may I express our appreciation for the consideration which 
your committee has given our budget requests in the past and assure 
you, as we have done in prior years, that we will continue to provide 
the American people with the maximum benefit from every dollar 
appropriated to carry out programs of the National Park Service, as 
approved by the Congress. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 

The total appropriation, you say, for 1957 was $68,020,000. The 
Federal retirement. contribution is $950,614. The base for 1958 is 
$68, 970.614. -The estimate for 1958 is $78,651,000, This is an in- 
crease of $9,680,386. 
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FLEXIBILITY IN MISSION 66 PROGRAM 


Let us consider just a moment what you read. Explain just a little 
more what you mean when you say: 


Such flexibility would bring about a. substantial acceleration and economies 
in the overall execution of the Mission 66 program. 


You have said: 


We would be able to make adjustments in the program for a particular year, 
provided such adjustment could be made within the fiscal year fund limitations 
and within the overall 10-year program. 

Mr. Wirru. What I have here, Mr. Chairman, is our 10-year con- 
struction program of everything which is contemplated in Mission 66. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Wrrtu. We find, sir, at different places, as we set up our indi- 
vidual programs for the year, that things will come up between now 
and 1958 which would make it desirable to postpone a particular de- 
velopment and proceed with some other development in order to get 
the most out of our dollars and also to meet any particular change in 
conditions. 

For instance, we needed a road in one location very badly. We 
programed funds for it in last year’s appropriation. It just happens 
that there were other big construction jobs going on in that particular 
section of the country which we had no indication of at the time and 
these jobs absorbed all of the contractors in that particular section. 
Consequently, the bid for our road praiect was high; way above our 
engineer’s estimate. So we rejected that bid, and are going to have 
to call for new ones. 


We would have liked to be able to move in to another section of the 
country where there is no great amount of construction going on at 
Oo 


the present time to do a job there which is in Mission 66, but which 
is not programed for another year or two. It would be to our advan- 
tage to do it at this time. 

r. Kirwan. In other words, let us say that steel is holding you up, 
where you had a contract. 

Mr. Winci. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Steel is holding you up, but there is some work at 
another of the parks where you were going to do the construction work 
which did not require steel. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you were given permission by the committee, you 
could move forward with the fission 66 program. 

Mr. Wiretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Much faster than if you were not given flexibility in 
use of funds. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is an excellent example you have expressed, and it 
ties right into another one, since there is a shortage now of brid 
engineers. We find that along the Blue Ridge Parkway and the 
Natchez Trace Parkway some of the bridges we have scheduled for 
this year will have to be postponed until next year. We could go 
ahead with the grading job. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, if you are given permission to spend 
so much money on construction, you, as Director of the National Park 
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Service, want to be given the privilege and permission—and right- 
fully so—of going on with that plan covered under Mission 66. 
r. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan. So that the people may benefit from it ? 
Mr. Wrirtu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan. The faster you have the construction put into the 
parks the better off they will be. 
Mr. Wirern. That is right. We have submitted a constrution pro- 
for the 1958 fiscal year. That is our priority list. We would 
intend to adhere to that program to the extent possible, but we would 
like to have authority to make shifts in it in accordance with our over- 
all plan which we have here for the committee. 


GENERAL INFORMATION TABULATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall insert in the record pages 2 to 4 and 9 of the 
justifications, covering receipts and visitors, and tables showing trans- 
ferred and contributed funds, and the total amounts requested for 
each area by purpose. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL Park SERVICE 


Summary of appropriations, revenues, and visitors 


| Appropriations | 





: Revenues Visitors 
Operating Capital im- 
funds provements 


$4, 622,649 | $4,747,381 | $9,370,080 | $2,179,119 
5, 715, 005 8,894,770 | 14, 609,775 2, 080, 702 
5, 079, 342 408, 023 5, 487, 365 
6, 008,000 }.......2222.-2 , 563, § 
4, 736, 810 4, 000 4, 740, 810 
5, 457, 125 | 30, 250 5, 487, 375 
11, 032,334 | 14,995,621 | 26,027,955 
9, 660, 055 | 968, 000 10, 628, 055 

2, 505, 350 

14, 953, 868 

17, 687, 500 

11, 370, 000 

15, 030, 410 
18,437,550 | 15,416, 300 
18, 607, 390 
20, 787, 000 
22, 970, 000 
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1 Net ag after reductions pursuant to law. 
2 Includes $131,600 transferred to Office of Solicitor. 
3 Estimated. 


















Rents and royalties 
Permits, privileges, 


Sale of Government property and products 


Sale of services 


Automobile, admission, guide, and elevator fees 
Business concessions 


Comparative summary of the 1957 
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Source 


and licenses 


Other fees and forfeitures. - ._ 
Reimbursements..-.._- 
Gifts and contributions 
Realization upon assets 













Appropriation and activity 


Management and protection: 


Management 
Forestry and 


orm 9290 E* 


Subtotal... 


of park and other areas_____.._--- 
fire control 


Soil and moisture conservation....................-.. ™ 
Park and recreation programs.--_--._---. 
Concessions management 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities: 
1. Roads and trails- 


2. Buildings, utilities and other facilities............--- 


Construction: 


1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities _ - 
2. Acquisition of lands and water rights._....--- 
3. Roads and trails. ........-........- 


Subtotal... 


Subtotal... 






Construction (liquidation of contract authorization): 


1. Parkways. 


Subtotal 


2. Roads and trails.-........----..---- 


General administrative expenses: 
1, Departmental expenses......................--- 


2. Regional office expenses 


Subtotal 


Grand total 





Adjusted to include estimated amount required for civil-service retirement contributions. 


Estimated 


Actual, 1956 


General fund receipts deposited to the credit of the United States Treasury during the 
fiseal year 1956 and estimated for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


| 


1958 











1957 
$4,345,312 | $4, 575,000 
380, 139 450, 000 
88, 755 91, 120 
23, 301 | 25, 500 
206, 123 181, 215 
9, 123 9, 300 
11, 128 2, 050 
1, 328 690 
141 125 
439 | 5, 000 
5, 340, 000 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—) 


Adjusted 
appropria- 
tion 1957 ! 










appropriations with the 1958 budget estimates 


Budget 


estimate 


1958 











$9, 866, 739 | +$1, 233,500 | $11, 100, 329 

777, 280 +164, 860 942, 140 

103, 550 +99, 365 | 202, 915 

i 987,967 | +1, 000, 779 1, 988, 746 
285, 870 +3, 000 288, 870 
| 12, 021, 406 | +2, 501, 504 523,000 
4, 639, 928 +373, 072 5, 013, 000 

5, 848, 263 +901, 737 6, 750, 000 








+1, 274, 


809 | 


14, 338, 627 
1, 003, 200 


+2, 946, 
+90, 000 
+1, 622, 000 


173 


1, 3Al, 827 | 


13, 500, 000 
16, 300, 000 


+1, 500, 
—300, 


000 
000 | 


+1, 200, 000 | 








831, 140 +27, 460 
488, 050 | +18, 350 
1, 319, 190 | +45, 810 | 


+4, 658 173 | 





* 68, 970, 614 | | +9, 680, 386 | 








15, 000, 000 
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Visitors Visitor Visitor Visitor 
revenues revenues 


21, 752,315 | $1,123, 408 || 195: ; 46, 224, 794 
25,534,188 | 2,875,453 47, 833, 913 
29, 858, 828 | 2, 699, 609 50, 007, 833 
31, 726,402 | 2,823, 599 1 54, 000, 000 
33, 252,589 | 2,946, 252 1 57, 000, 000 
37, 106,440 | 2,849, 299 ? ; 1 60, 000, 000 
42, 299,836 | 3, 058, 059 


1 Estimated. 


The estimate is to provide for the second year of a 10-year program aimed 
at equipping and staffing the areas to serve the needs of an expected over 80 
million visitors to those areas by 1966, and at the same time provide for the 
necessary protection and preservation of park values. The increases requested 
are required for the following purposes: 


New areas: 
Booker T. Washington National Monument, Va $19, 171 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala 20, 469 
Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark 20, 469 
Virgin Islands National Park, V. I 22, 500 
$82, 609 


1 permanent position at each of 6 areas where only seasonal employment 
is now provided and an additional permanent position at each of 10 
1-man areas 63, 605 

Additional costs incident to operation of new facilities_._.__._..._...._--- 94, 974 

To improve service to meet current needs____--.__--------- dincihcnacegeelii 684, 449 
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Statement of funds contributed to the National Park Service 


Contributing agency and activity 1957 


Rental receipts from buildings, Independence National Historical Park: 
Management of buildings $10,000 || 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of buildings 104, 723 


114, 723 
Visitor revenues: 
Yellowstone National Park, eae facilities, children of employees, 
Yellowstone National Park......_.--__- ‘i 32, 000 
Grand Teton National Park, payment to State of W yoming for tax losses 
on lands in Grand Teton National Park____....-._- “ 26, 470 
Mammoth Cave National Park, purchase of Great Onyx ‘and Crystal 
Cave properties, Mammoth Cave National Park... _- ; 25, 000 
Other revenues: Assignment of rentals from leases, Grand Teton National 
Park for purposes of the National Park trust fund _- 2, 961 
Interest from an endowment fund given by the Lincoln Farm Association: | 
Preservation, birthplace of Abraham Lincoln 1, 585 





Donations by various individuals and organizations: 
Management and protection purposes of National Park Service 
Maintenance and rehabilitation purposes of National Park Service 
Construction and acquisition of lands, National Park Service 


i ntinnccéhidhdindietnehascberiguaibegshocaponsinhagsboonasapes= . 550, 000 


Grand total 752, 739 


Statement of funds transferred to the National Park Service 








Transferring agency and activity 





Department of Agriculture: 
White pine blister rust control $287, 000 
Insect control 


388, 000 


= —————SS Eee 


Payments to school districts, Office of Education (transferred working fund 
to Interior, National Park ’Serv ice): 
Operation of Crater Lake National Park School 5, 393 
Operation of Mammoth Cave National Park School 7 


Subtotal 
Grand total 
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MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Program and financing 
1956 actual 


Program by activities: 
1, Management of park and other areas_ 
2. Forestry and fire control 
3. Soil and moisture conservation 
4. Park and recreation programs____............._._-- eee 
5. Concessions management... -..._- 


$8, 678, 381 
714, 195 
100, 543 
702, 100 
246, 126 


Total obligations. -_.-.--.-..... <a ideaini 10, 441, 345 
Financing 


Unobligated balance no longer available_..- 1, 655 


1957 estimate 


$9, 472, 740 
765, 045 | 
101, 150 
950, 365 
272, 700 


11, 562, 000 | 


1958 estimate 


$11, 100, 329 





Appropriation. -- 10, 443, 000 


I eee 





Obligations by objects 


il, , 562, 000 








Total number ot peeranens itions 
Full-time equivalent of all other eee. 
Average number of all employees _. 


Number of employees at end of year......___- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. 
Ungraded positions: Average salary......_- 


Personal services: 
Permanent itions. 
Positions other than permanent-_.................-- 
—— pay above 52-week base 
ayment above basic rates_.__.. dda send 
er payments for personal services_. 


$6, 893, 884 
1, 345, 203 
26, 515 
311, 619 
30, 500 


ry 607, 721 
298, 631 
94, 816 
90, 848 
106, 042 
141, 817 
248, 665 


Total personal services 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services_____- 
Printing and reproduction... _..._- 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies_.._._..._- 
Supplies and materials..................---- 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Contribution to retirement fund 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_____.___. 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


425, 830 
404, 974 


SSeS BSazres 


e | 


10, 441, 345 


} 
| 


at 
19, 671 | 





' 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


saaaery 
1, 563 

487 
1, 980 


GS-7.4 
$4,050, 


2, 700 


14, 523, 000 


1, 848 
536 


$7, 643, 513 | 
1, 579, 204 
308, 288 
25, 000 


9, 551, , 005 
303, 704 | 
134, 105 | 
124, 759 | 
135, 001 
147, 722 | 
ae 

5, 000 | 
550) 644 | 
329, 235 | 





1, 118 
19, 453 | 


11, 562,000 | 


28, 160 


11, 121, 371 
382, 415 
148, 786 
160, 373 
198, 974 
216, 728 
544, 525 

23, 000 
751, 545 
413, 457 


536, 510 
3, 130 
22, 186 


14, 523, 000 
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Badges authorizations, expenditures and balances 


—— - a 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


— —— 0 








BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation. . ...----------| $10,443,000 | $11, 562, 000 $14, 523, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward___..._-------------.------ 941, 667 955, 640 1, 264, 383 
Restored from certified claims account-.-.................--...}+----+..-.-.-- 2; BSB beewen dc..t.. 


Total budget authorizations available_...............-_| i, 384, , 667 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. ......_- eee 9, 488, 877 10, 300, 000 12, 700, 000 
Out of prior authorizations ‘ 920, 869 956, 140 1, 200, 500 

= pies... 000 Ste ohi . 10, 409, 746 11, 256, 140 13, 900, 500 

Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) _.............--.- ; , O55 | 
Other-__. * eo : 17, 626 | 

Obligated balance carried forward - 955, 640 | 





Total expenditures and balances. _-_-_-_- Pech deinsingile ‘i, 384, 667 | 12, 520, 5 








Mr. Kirwan. Under “Management and protection” the 1958 request 
is $14,523,000, representing an increase of $2,501,594 over the adjusted 
base. 

Mr. Wretn. Yes,sir. That increase is shown by activities on page 7. 

Most of that increase, you will notice, is in our management and 

rotection of parks and other areas. Over $1 million of the increase 
is for that purpose. There is also an increase for our park and recrea- 
tion programs. 

Those increases are needed to build up our staffs in the areas them- 
selves and we also want to carry on additional studies under the park 
and recreation programs ; studies having to do with the national ree- 
reation plan, which was authorized in 1936, in order to encourage 
and get the States to carry on their park and recreation programs in 
the State park systems, local park systems, and so forth. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the tables on pages 5 through 7 in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Management and protection 


Appropriation Act, 1957 ... $11, 562, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to retirement 
459, 406 


Adjusted appropriation 12, 021, 406 
Increases : 
Management of park and other areas $1, 233, 590 
Forestry and fire control 164, 860 
Soil and moisture conservation 99, 365 
Park and recreation 1, 000, 779 


2, 501, 594 


Budget estimate, 1958 4, 523, 000 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation—management and protection 


t 


Activity 


1, Management of park and other areas 
2. Forestry and fire control 
3. Soil and moisture conservation 


4, Park and recreation programs...........-...-.-.-.--....-.. 


5, Concessions management 





available, 
1957 


$9, a 740 
5, 045 

Or 150 
950, 365 
272, 700 


Increase in 
base due 
to Govern- 
ment’s con- 
tribution to 
the retire- 
ment fund 


$393, 999 
12, 235 

2, 400 
37, 602 
13, 170 


Adjusted 
appropria- 
tion 


$9, 866, 739 
777, 280 
103, 550 
987, 967 
285, 870 





11, 562, 000 


12, 021, 406 





459, 406 | 


Analysis by activities—Management and protection 


| 

Adjusted | De- 
appropria- | creases 

| tion 


Estimate 
Base 1958 | 1958 
| 
ee 


Activities Increases 


$9, 866, 739 |$11, 100, 329 _r $1, 233, 
777, 280 942, 140 


1, Management of park and other areas 
164 
103, 550 202, 915 99, ¢ 
09 


2. Forestry and fire control 

3. Soil and moisture conservation 
4, Park and recreation programs. -- 
5, Concessions management 


987,967 | 1,988,746 | 1, 
285, 870 288, 870 


| 12,021, 406 14,528, 000 | 2, 501, 504 


987, 967 
285, 870 | 


“12, 021, 406 


103, 550 


y 








MANAGEMENT OF PARK AND Orner AREAS 


Mr. Kirwan. The first activity under this item is “Management of 
park and other areas” for which you are requesting $11,100 329, an in- 
crease of $1,233,590. Please insert in the record at this point the tables 
on pages 8 through 10. 

aut The pages are as follows:) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


i. Re of park and other areas, $11,100,329 





| Adjusted Base, Estimate, 
appropri- 1958 1958 


[ 
Increases 
ation 

|- 

| 

| 


Activities 


$8, 463, 899 | $9, 508,389 | $1,044,490 
1, 270, 310 1, 344, 570 74, 260 
132, 530 247, 370 114, 840 


9, 866, 739 11, 100, 329 | 1, 233, 500 
ci 





(a) National parks, monuments, etc_- ae 
(0) National Capital parks_- amanatelgian 
(c). Informational publications............... 





Visitor 
revenues 


Visitor 
revenues 


Visitors Visitors | 





1 Estimated, 


21, 752, 315 | 
4, 188 | 2, 375, 453 
29, 858, 828 | 
31, 726, 402 
33, 252, 589 | 2, 946, 252 
37, 106, 440 
42, 299, 836 


$1, 123, 408 | 


2, 699, 609 || 


2, 849, 299 
3, 058, 059 || 


2, 823, 599 || 


46, 224, 794 
47, 833, 913 
50, 007, 838 


1 54, 000, 000 | 
1 57,000, 000 | 


1 60, 000, 000 


| $3, 326, 511 
3, 274, 997 
4, 091, 751 
4, 345, 312 

1 4, 575, 000 
| 1 4, 825, 000 
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The estimate is to provide for the second year of a 10-year program aimed at 
equipping and staffing the areas to serve the needs of an expected over 80 million 
visitors to those areas by 1966, and at the same time, provide for the necessary 
protection and preservation of park values. The increases requested are required 
for the following purposes: 


New areas: 
Booker T. Washington National Monument, Va $19, 171 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala 
Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark 
Virgin Islands National Park, V. I 
__ $82, 609 
1 permanent position at each of 6 areas where only seasonal employ- 
ment is now provided and an additional permanent position at 
each of 10 1-man areas 63, 605 
Additional costs incident to operation of new facilities 
To improve services to meet current needs 
Leasing of commercial communication facilities 
The establishment and operation of a field training facilitiy for the 
development of new uniformed employees 


NATIONAL PARKS, MONUMENTS, ETC. 


Mr. Krrwan. $1,044,490 of this increase is for management of ‘na- 
tional parks. 

Mr. Wiern. Yes, sir. Part of that increase is for four new areas 
authorized by the last Congress for addition to the park system, 
which will be established by July 1, One is already established; the 
Virgin Islands National Park. The other three are the Booker T. 
Washington National Monument in Virginia, the Horseshoe Bend 


National Military Park in Alabama, and the Pea Ridge National 
Military Park in Arkansas. 


CONSTRUCTION IN HAWAII 


Mr. Kirwan. What are you doing about the national park in one of 
the islands of Hawaii? 

Mr. Wirtu. Do you mean the Virgin Islands National Park, sir? 

Mr. Kirwan. In Hawaii, on the big island where you have an audi- 
torium which is too small. That is now a Federal park. 

Mr. Wirtu. Do you mean in the City of Refuge in Hawaii? 

Mr. Kirwan. No; over on the island which has the live volcano. 
You are taking that over for a Federal park. 

Mr. Wiern. We have money for Hawaii in our construction pro- 
gram this year. 

Mr. Kirwan. This would be construction. You have a fellow there 
who gives a lecture for 6 minutes on the activity of that volcano, and 
the crowd is too large to get in the room. With the travel increasing, 

ou will have to have a bigger auditorium or lecture room there. You 
ave a model of the island. 

Mr. Wiera. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. This fellow belongs to the Park Department and gives 
a lecture. 

Mr. Wriretn. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. That building is not nearly large enough for the peo- 
ple to go into to hear the lectures. They move into the building where 
they have a movie of the active volcano on one of those islands. 
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Mr. Wirru. I am not certain, sir, whether that is in this year’s pro- 

am or not, but we will check on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would check into that. I think you just 
took the park over. 

Mr. Wieta. All right, sir. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICES IN THE PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please summarize for the record how these funds 
would be spent to improve services in the parks. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


PERMANENT POSITIONS FOR SMALL AREAS 


A number of areas having few visitors in the “off season” presents a par- 
ticularly difficult problem. They are generally staffed with only seasonal em- 
ployees, or one permanent employee assisted during the peak visitor-use months 
by one or more temporary employees. Any area having daily, year-round use, 
regardless of its volume, should be sufficiently staffed to assure the presence 
of a Service representative at all times, unless the resources they contain run 
comparatively little risk of being damaged, destroyed, or carried away. The 
present work schedule of 40 hours per week, coupled with annual- and sick-leave 
benefits, leaves such areas unprotected a good portion of the year, and proper 
nage interpretation, and maintenance must be neglected during. the 
off season. 

The amount of $63,605 is included in the estimate to alleviate this situation. 
Of that amount, $24,639 is recommended for the salary and expenses of a perma- 
nent position at each of 6 areas where only seasonal employment now exists, 
and $38,966 is needed to provide for additional administrative and protective 
personnel at each of 10 1-man areas. 


ADDITIONAL COSTS INCIDENT TO OPERATION OF NEW FACILITIES 


The amount of $94,974 will be required to provide management, protection, and 
interpretative services for new facilities that have already been constructed or 
those that will be built prior to the 1958 fiscal year. Major items under this 
category include such features and facilities as the new visitor centers at 
Colonial National Historical Park, Grand Canyon and Grand Teton National 
Parks, a campfire circle at Yosemite National Park, and campgrounds and new 
roads and parking areas at Olympic and. Mount Rainier National Park and 
Coulee Dam National Recreation Area. Other facilities recently constructed or 
now underway will require funds to cover such general expense costs. The in- 
crease Will provide for 11 permanent positions and about 4 man-years of tempo- 
rary employment consisting of rangers, receptionists, janitor, clerical, and 
interpretative personnel. 


TO IMPROVE SERVICES TO MEET CURRENT NEEDS 


This increase of $684,449 is an important step toward the mission 66 (10-year) 
goal of providing adequate staffing and facilities to meet present and anticipated 
needs. Even though substantial increases have been provided in recent years to 
strengthen management, protective, and interpretive functions, the Service is 
still not meeting its responsibilities. The increased workload, as the result of 
increased use of the areas, with its attendant acceleration of all phases of 
administrative problems, requires additional funds. It is important that quali- 
filed, experienced, and adequate personnel, suitably trained and organized, be 
available to handle the great variety of management and protection problems the 
year round, and furnish necessary public services. This estimate proposes to 
correct the most serious staffing deficiencies and would provide for 90 perma- 
nent positions and about 31 man-years of temporary employment. 

All of the permanent positions are scheduled for areas where there is a year- 
reund workload that cannot be handled through the employment of temporary 
seasonal employees. Of the 90 permanent positions, 33 are protective; 28 are 
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interpretive; and 29 are for administrative services. The major portion of the 
temporary employment consists of protective and interpretive personnel. 

The increase includes about $233,000 for general expenses which is needed to 
offset a portion of the increased cost of various commodities and services and 
to provide for added requirements to meet day-to-day operating needs. That 
amount also provides for uniform allowances for additional positions requested 
in the estimate; increased requirements for replacement of automotive equip- 
ment; increased rates of per diem and travel allowance; and a small amount 
for wage board increases already effected. 


EASING OF COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


The Service is continuing as rapidly as possible to make arrangements for 
securing radio and telephone service within the areas from commercial sources 
on a lease-rental basis in lieu of constructing, operating, and maintaining its own 
facilities. The increase of $73,853 represents the costs of new facilities at 14 sepa- 
rate areas to be leased and facilities that have already been leased for which 
funds have not been provided. The Service obtained through the commercial 
facilities is essential to the management and protection of the areas concerned, 
Funds to cover the additional costs are necessary if the program for ‘obtaining 
the communication facilities is to be carried out. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. Please furnish for the record a table similar to that 
of last year, showing the number of temporary and permanent. per- 
sonnel for 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

Mr. Wietn. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 1958 


Number of seasonal employees added -___...........--- wee ; 
Number of uniformed personnel added _....._-.---..-...-.---- 
Number of permanent nonuniformed employees:added 

Total number of uniformed employees on rolls 

Total number of nonuniformed employees on rolls._......-..- 


FIELD ‘TRAINING FACILITY 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the field training facility which you plan to 
establish, for $45,000. 

Mr. Wirtn. We propose, sir, to establish a training facility for our 
rangers and interpretive personnel who come into the Service. The 
expansion is such that we feel they need a complete orientation on 
Park Service activities. We intend to employ 3 or 4 people who will 
handle that training program. We are going to take these new 
rangers off their jobs after the end of the heavy season, and send them 
to this training facility for study. There will be 25 or 30 such em- 
ployees in each spring and fall session. 

We are avoiding the winter season in the South and the summer 
season in the North so that we can train the new employees during 
what you might call the slack seasons. The instructors at the training 
facility will spend the months between sessions in the field, for obser- 
vation of how the trainees are handling themselves, and to give them 
advanced instruction. . The whole force at each park visited will be 
learning how to train, how to manage the job better, how to meet the 
public more effectively, courtesy, and the technical matters pertaining 
to enforcement of regulations, handling of visitor centers, museums, 
and similar functions. 
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Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are going to do something that 
should have been done years ago. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. We feel that we can do it less expensively 
by using some of our temporary quarters which are used for seasonal 
employees in the summer and in that way not build up excessive costs. 


UNITED STATES PARK POLICE 


Mr. Kirwan. The increase of $74,260 for “National Capital Parks” 
is chiefly for the United States Park Police. How many additional 
positions are requested ? 

Mr. Wirrn. There is 1 corporal and 10 privates. 


INFORMATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. An addition $114,840 is requested for “Informational 
Publications,” including the establishment for the first time of an 
editor in each of the regional offices. Why can the necessary publica- 
tions not continue to be edited by your regular personnel 

Mr. Wirtu. The demands on our regular personnel here in Wash- 
ington, on these matters and on answering correspondence, and so 
forth, has gotten to the point where they cannot handle the workload. 
We feel if we have one man in each region, close to the area, it will 
work much better. The publications have to do with free publications 
to give to the people. We want to be sure to get the facts absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think you are correct there. If you had an influx 
of 55 million people, which is 10 percent more than the year prior, 
and expect 80 million people, I do not know how one man could keep 
abreast. of the whole thing, especially in the regions. 

Mr. Wirt. We are falling way behind. 


Forestry AND Fire Conrrou 
Mr, Kirwan. We will insert in the record page 30 of the justifica- 
tions. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


2. Forestry and fire control—$942,140 





ee oot pee pe erat 
Adjusted | Estimate, | 
Activities | appropria- Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 | Increases 
tion | 
| 


| 


} 
(a) Forest management | $132,859 |........... | $132, 859 $154, 777 | 
(b) Fire protection service NT Egil cpt ee } 507, 193 | 610, 493 103, 300 
(¢) Trea presefvation.............-.-......| 37, 228 | 37, 228 76, 870 
(@) Forest fire suppression. _.-........--.-. oon aid de ol 100, 000 100, 000 


$21, 918 


777, 280 | 777, 280 942, 140 





GENERAL 


The estimate for the 1958 fiscal year of $942,140 is an increase of $164,860 
over the operating base. This program provides for the protection of forests, 
brushland, or grassland on over 11 million acres from fire, destructive insects, 
diseases, and other preventable damage. The increases for the budget year are 
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required to maintain a level of operations consistent with increased demands 
on the resources and will provide for the following : 


Strengthening of technical services $21, 918 
Additional temporary fire-control aids 41, 684 
Replacement and more adequate maintenance of automotive equipment. 18, 000 
Additional quantities of supplies and materials, and to offset increased 

costs of commodities and services utilized 
Leasing of commercial communication facilities 
Tree crew for assignment to western park areas 


Mr. Krrwan. Please explain the need for the increase of $164,860 
over the operating base of $777,280. 

Mr. Wrrrn. That strengthens our technical staff. It also allows 
us, sir, to put on a tree crew in the West like the one we have in the 
East to take care of such problems on trees as require tree surgery of 
various kinds. The crew moves from one area to another to take care 
- that particular thing, which has worked out very well here in the 

ast. 

The present crew covers the whole eastern part of the United States, 
and we would like to have the same thing in the West, to handle trees 
that are old and are necessary to our proper park management. 


Som anp Morstrure CoNnsERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. On “Soil and Moisture Conservation,” we shall insert 
page 34 of the justifications, showing the areas programed for soil 
and moisture conservation in 1957 and 1958. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 








Program 
Area or office 


Natchez Trace areas_____ -.-<| $2, 265 
Ocmulgee ‘ saci ll 
Organ Pipe Cactus. ..| 3,007 
Petersburg and P oe ar Grove. aie 
Yetrified Forest. - t 4, 138 
Pipestone __ At st. i: 800 
| Seotts Bluff_- 500 
Custer Battlefield. - Sequoia- Kings C anyon. andhatshat VaR 
Devils Tower Q Shenandoah. . al 1,000 
Dinesanr -- Catala die a Shiloh - 

Effigy Mounds_----.......---- 2 { { Southwestern National Monn- 
Everglades-_--........-...- 7 f . 59! ments. . 7 

Fort Frederica Theodore Roosevelt _ - 

Fort Pulaski Vicksburg... 

George Washington Carver Wind Cave 

Gettysburg Yellowstone 


Badlands... 


Blue Ridge-- 
Bryce C anyon " 
Cane Hatteras and Fort Raleigh - 


nN s 
Cc 
= 
ao 


- oH 


Colvrado. 





Grand Canyon National Park 


and National Monument. --__- 


Grand Teton on 
Great Smoky Mountains__- 
Homestead 

Mammoth Cave.... 
Manassas 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the basis 





Yosemite 

Zion Natimal Park- 
Rogion 1 office 
Region 2 office 
Region 3 office. 


Total. .:-- 


which about doubles the present program ? 
Mr. Wirrn. That $200,000 is what we need. to carry out our soil 
and moisture program over a constant 10-year period. That is just 


a normal, steady program of carrying out that particular work. 


SSSSSusks Ssessnese 


~ 


for the 1958 estimate of $202,915, 
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ParRK AND RECREATION PRrRoGRAMS 


Mr. Kirwan. The base for “Park and recreation programs” is 
$987,967, and the estimate for 1958 is $1,988,746, or an increase of 
slightly over $1 million. That is in the park and recreation programs. 

r. WirtH. Park and recreation; yes, sir. Part of that increase, 
$346,265, is in “Cooperative activities.” That covers work with the 
various other agencies of the Federal Government and with State 
and local governments. It also includes the recreation planning work 
in the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Part of it, or $178,514, has to do with the visitor services program. 
That comprises the overall technical direction of the visitor services 
functions which are necessary in the proper presentation and pro- 
tection of the parks. 

There is a slight increase in our lands and water resources studies, 
which is an effort to try to analyze the water resources for the possible 
use in the parks, and not conflict with State water rights. 

The srcheotopicnl investigations and salvage show an increase of 
$201,860. This increase is for archeological studies in connection with 
the upper Colorado River Basin project. 

Then we want to get under way again our historic American build- 
ings survey, which has been curtailed since the beginning of the war. 
That, sir, is a complete measurement of all the historic buildings of the 
United States, anda recording of them in the Library of Congress, so 
that in case they are destroyed we have a record of what they were. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the tables on pages 35, 36, and 40, and 
pages 46 through 48, of the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


4. Park and recreation programs, $1,988,746 


1 
Adjusted | | Estimate, 
Activities | appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 | 1958 

tion | 
| 
| 


Increases 


(6) Visitor services program ; a aa 313, 101 491, 615 | 
(c) Lands and water resources__.. . 70, SBR: bes wcities 72, 331 114, 276 
(@ Archeological investigations and sal- | | 

vage__ 133, 040 |_____- | 133, 040 | ¢ ms, 860 
(é) Historic American Buildings Survey- fs et 39, 265 | 139, 265 
(f) Historic sites survey a 92, 930 | 92, 930 


178, 5 
41, 945 


| 
(a) Cooperative activities... ............-- $469, 495 | $469,495 | $815,760 200 | $346, Fo 


eR, wise, ts slink. 987, 967 |--.----+....| 987, 967 | 1, 988, 746 | 1,000, 779 


Adjusted ap-| Estimate, Increase 
| propriation 1958 


| 
-—— 
Nationwide recreation planning (including river basin studies) $234, 666 $464, 107 $229, 441 
National Park system plan (including area investigations and 

boundary studies) - 


’ 
Cooperation with States and other agencies : | kk 


"469, 495 | 815, 760 | "346, 265 


31, 376 229, 652 | 98, 276 
13, 453 | 122, 001 | 18, 548 


l, 
3, 


ees MINOOPPS SO ct poOueees MU ALU Ss Sa se $47, 422 
History 3, 675 
Audio visual 

Museum records program 


178, 514 
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(@) Archeological investigations and salwage, $334,900 


The estimate of $334,900 is an increase of $201,860 over the operating base, 
This estimate is broken down into two main components as follows: 


Adjusted : aD Estimate Inerease (+) 


propriation 1958 or decrease 
(—) 
eubg pehtphedtmappipemnisbe 


— 4 790 
2. Upper Colorado River investigations and salvage 205, 650 +205, 650 


lacie cise eal atts gin sisls int tictinaiaisai bale wipsibitinindgs "183, 040 334, 900 201, 860 


1. Continuing investigations and salvage _- bis rab $133, 040 | $129, 250 


The estimate of $129,250 is essential to permit archeological investigation and 
salvage of representative scientific data in advance of destruction and loss 
through the construction of multipurpose dams which are now underway or 
contemplated. Also, a small amount of investigations and salvage work is 
required in a number of Service areas which must be accomplished as a part 
of the interpretive planning now scheduled under the mission 66 program. 

Many of the excavations and surveys will be carried on with the full eo- 
operation of the Smithsonian Institution and those local or State organizations 
having qualified archeologists. 

A list of the projects now under construction and some of those planned for the 
1958 fiscal year in which it is planned to carry out archeological investigations 
under this program is as follows ($118,000) : 


Dardanelles, Ark. Pike Island, Ohio 
DeGray, Ark. Oolagah, Okla. 

Upper Columbia lock, Alabama John Day, Oreg.-Wash. 
Warrior lock, Alabama Prineville, Oreg. 
Painted Rock, Ariz. Wapinitia, Oreg. 

New Hogan, Calif. Rogue River, Oreg. 
Success, Calif. Otter Brook, N. H. 
Casitas, Calif. Barre Falls, Mass. 
Black Butte, Calif. Buffumville, Mass. 
Terminus, Calif. East Brimfield, Mass. 
Trinidad, Colo. Hodges Village, Mass. 
Vega, Colo. Dyberry, Pa. 
Thomaston, Conn. Prompton, 

Hartwell, Ga. Diablo, Tex. 

Fort Gaines lock, Georgia and Alabama McGee Bend, Tex. 
New Cumberland, Ohio Bald Mountain, Vt. 
Dillon, Ohio North Springfield, Vt. 


In connection with the Service’s mission 66 development and interpretative 
programs, archeological investigations are needed in the following areas 
($11,250) : 

Yellowstone National Park Hawaii National Park 


Death Valley National Monument St. Croix Island National Monument 
Joshua Tree National Monument Walnut Canyon National Monument 


UPPER COLORADO RIVER BASIN, $205,650 


The act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105) authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to initiate the comprehensive development of the water resources of the upper 
Colorado River Basin. Among other things, the Secretary is authorized and 
directed by this act to conserve the natural, historic, and archeologic objects 
within this project. The act authorized the establishment of a separate fund to 
provide for financing the construction of this project, but did not provide for 
financing the related historic and archeologic salvage. 

The estimate of $205,650 is the amount required to provide for the archeological 
investigations and salvage work in advance of construction and flooding now 
being planned. 

The 4 storage (reservoirs) and 11 major participating irrigation projects 
which are currently planned for the development of the basin will threaten 
archeological remains through one of the wildest and least known sections of the 
country. Access to much of this region is difficult. Construction roads and town 
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sites will damage archeological sites not normally threatened by inundation. 
Other sites are known to exist along the main stem of the Colorado in the area 
to be flooded. Hasty reconnaissance by boat in 1932 revealed 28 such sites worthy 
of further investigation, and current information is providing a growing list of 
sites, exceeding 150, but their true evaluation cannot be determined without 
further difficult and arduous survey and testing. Many of the side canyons, also 
threatened with inundation, without doubt contain heretofore unknown remains, 
the extent and value of which must be determined by surveys and tests. As the 
surveys reveal important sites, it will be necessary to follow up almost imme- 
diately with adequate salvage operations, especially in the case of those sites 
threatened with imminent destruction because of preliminary construction- 
connected activities. Salvage operations, especially in the Glen Canyon area, 
are going to be difficult and costly because of the remoteness of the country and 
the nature of the terrain. It is planned to carry out much of the survey and 
excavation work with the full cooperation of local agencies, such as the Univer- 
sity of Utah and the New Mexico State Museum. However, as their resources 
are limited, it would not be possible for them to carry out a program of this 
scope unaided. 

In addition to the 4 storage (reservoir) projects currently authorized, there 
are 11 participating irrigation projects which are scheduled for early construc- 
tion. Immediate archeological surveys and tests are essential in these areas to. 
provide the necessary data for programing salvage excavations ahead of construc- 
tion. Reservoir and project areas in which tests are planned are as follows: 

Storage : Participating : 

Glen Canyon, Utah-Ariz. Central Utah, Utah 
Flaming Gorge, Utah-Wyo. Paonia, Colo. 
Navajo, New Mex. Seedskadee, Wyo. 
Curecanti, Colo. Emery County, Utah 
Hammond, New Mex. La Barge, Wyo. 
Pine River, Colo. Lyman, Wyo. 

Smith Fork, Colo. Florida, Colo. 

Silt, Colo 


RECREATION PLANNING 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the nationwide recreation planning whiclr 
you propose to initiate with the increase of $185,091. 

Mr. Wirrn. That, sir, we started in the 1930’s. We never quite 
completed a report for all of the States, but since the war this report 
has become obsolete. It is a cooperative enterprise with the States. 
They put up, perhaps, 4 or 5 times as much as we do. We give them 
technical service and help in getting up the individual State plans 
which tie together, along with the plans of the Forest Service and 
our own, to come out with a national program of development. It 
is purely a technical service and there is no Federal aid for develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Federal Government, you are cenvinced, is get- 
ting a good break. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is a godsend to us, sir, because it gives us informa- 
tion and also helps us protect the national parks, because we en- 
courage them to establish more recreation areas 

Mr. Kirwan. Answers to the questions, such as you have just given, 
enlighten the Congress, showing it is not just the Federal Government 
spending this money and that the States are doing their part, also. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is right. They are doing muc +h more than we are. 

Mr. Kirwan. How does this tie in with the national park system 
plan, for which $229,652 is requested, or an increase of $98,276 over 
1957? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is our part of the plan that has directly to do 
with the park system. The other has to do with cooperation with 
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the States. We make our plan, and that fits into theirs, and theirs 
fit into ours, It dovetails. 

Mr, Kirwan. You are both doing a good job. 

Mr. Wirrn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you estimate will be the total cost of this 
plan in the 10 years? 

Mr. Wirrn. In the first 4 years it will cost about $850,000. By the 
end of 1961 we hope the plan will be completed and published. After 
1961, the costs will be reduced to the amount necessary to keep the 
plan up to date. 

This function has been inactive since 1941, and these funds are 
required to prepare an up-to-date plan. 

r. Kirwan. Why cannot some of this increase of $44,350 be ab- 
sorbed within the base of over $200,000 for river-basin studies on the 
upper Colorado? 

Mr. Wirru. That study is a river-basin study, sir, that we have to 
go ahead with in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation. It is 
one package and does not tie into the other studies. The other studies 
are moving along on a general overall basis. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is a separate one. 

Mr. Wirrtn. This is a separate study to meet the authorization of 
Congress last year in authorizing the upper Colorado River 
development. 


VISITOR SERVICES 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the purpose of the increase of $178,514 for 


the “Visitor services program.” 

Mr, Wirrn. The visitor services program is the program that has 
to do with the presentation of our parks to the public. It requires a 
great deal of research in order to get the material and make the proper 
presentation to the public in the visitor centers; to get out the litera- 
ture, and so forth. It is basic for all of our presentation matters. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Under the “Archeological investigations and salvage” 
what will be accomplished on the upper Colorado River in 1958 with 
the increase of $205,650? 

Mr. Wrirru. Most of that will be in spotting, digging, and getting 
out the artifacts ahead of reservoir construction. On page 48, there 
is a list of the storage reservoirs and the participating irrigation 
projects that are considered in the upper Colorado River Basin study. 
Those are the reservoirs, like Glen Canyon, Flaming Gorge, and so 
forth, which are going to go ahead. Congress is appropriating money 
and we have to do the archeological investigation and digging before 
they are flooded or we will lose those artifacts. 


HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS SURVEY 
Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record pages 49 through 52 of the 


justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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(e) Historic American Buildings Survey, $139,265 

The Historic American Buildings Survey was organized in December 1933 
through a tripartite agreement between the Department of the Interior, the 
Library of Congress, and the American Institute of Architects, and had for its 
objective the making and preserving of exact records of all impertant early 
American buildings. The Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1935, authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the National Park Service, to acquire and 
preserve data relating to historic buildings of national significance and to de 
velop an educational program for the purpose of making available to the public, 
facts and information pertaining to historic American buildings, thus recog- 
nizing as a permanent institution the work which had been begun under the 
survey. The active recording financed by the Federal Government was sus- 
pended in 1941 and was not resumed after the war. The estimate of $139,265 
is requested to provide for resumption of this program, 

This program is a national plan for making and preserving records of existing 
monuments of the builders’ art in the United States and possessions. Its first 
aim is the conservation of our national cultural resources in historie architec- 
ture and its secondary aim is service to the public by making available and 
preserving exact records of this cultural background of American history. The 
conservational character of the survey provides for the measurement and re- 
cording first of those important early structures which are in danger of demoli- 
tion by the hand of man or destruction by natural elements or through neglect. 
Because so many such records made in the past through localized and discon- 
nected activities have not succeeded in placing at the disposal of the public any 
representative collection which can be easily consulted, it has been deemed wise 
to make the survey and its resultant collection national in scope, and to preserve 
the records in the Library of Congress. 

Since the inception of the program, the survey has recorded many buildings. 
The collection contains 25,600 sheets of measured drawings, 29,200 photographs, 
and 7,600 typed pages of historical and architectural data. Alitogether, 7,600 
buildings have been recorded in some form, although only 2,800 have been meas- 
ured and drawn. Dwellings, churches, public buildings, mills, shops, bridges, 
etc., of various periods and styles from the early 17th century to the Civil War 
are well documented. There are drawings and photographs of structures in 44 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

It is estimated that $200,000 annually for a period of 10 years is necessary to 
carry the survey through to completion. The work will be accomplished by field 
offices established in various parts of the country adjacent to areas which con- 
tain historic buildings determined to be essential for inclusion in the survey. 
A small staff in the Washington office will coordinate the work, review the 
material, and act as liaison between the Service, the Library of Congress, and 
the American Institute of Architects. 

A breakdown, showing detail of personal service requirements and other gen- 
eral expense costs, is as follows: 


| 
htastern office, | 
Division of 
Desirn and 
| Construction 


Elements of cost Washington Total 


office 





Architect, GS-13_.._- 
Architect, GS-12__.. 
Architect, GS-11__.- 
Architect, GS-9... 
Architect, GS-7_. 
Photographer, GSs-7__ 
Clerk-stenographer, GS-5_- 
Clerk-steongrapher, GS-4. 


SI Bist dis dtliaindinn binant lena Ein cetienbtetch ae ohiiiehdeiiadinl 
Add portion of salaries carried in other schedules paid partly 


from this account 


Total SERRE STE, nebobines <i niet wed 
General expenses - - Rake 


Total, Historical American Buildings Survey 





$8, 990 | 


(2) 12,780 
(3) 16,320 
(4) 18, 100 
4, 525 
3, 670 
3, 415 


$8, 990 
7, 570 
(2) 12) 780 
(4) 21,760 
(4) 18, 100 
4,525 


3, 670 
(2) 6, 830 





(3) 16,425 


4,945 
| 


(13) 67, $00 | 


(16) 84, 225 
4,945 





21, 370 


3, 995 | 
25, 365 


46, ee | 


113,900 | 139,265 





89, 170 170 
50, 095 


139, 265 
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(f) Historic sites survey, $92,930 


Funds were appropriated for this function prior to World War II, and the 
sant was approximately one-half completed when interrupted by the war in 
1. 


Interpretation and use of the Historic Sites Act by the Congress and the 
executive branch of the Government since August 21, 1935, have made the Na- 
tional Park Service responsible for the handling of all Federal business involving 
historic and archeologic sites. The Advisory Board opinion and other basic 
data provided by the act are utilized in preparing Presidential proclamations, 
national historic site designation orders, departmental reports on proposed 
legislation, replies to congressional inquiries, and replies to private and semi- 
publie requests regarding the preservation of nationally important sites. These 
basic data are essential to the Service in assisting the Department of the Army, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, and Division of Territories with 
their historic sites problems. The assistance needed by these other Federal 
agencies has grown to mammoth proportions as a result of surplus property 
disposal and multipurpose reservoir projects. While funds have been made 
available for a small portion of the special studies needed to advise and assist 
other agencies, these funds do not solve the problem in completing the basic 
national inventory. Thus, at the very moment that historic and archeologic 
sites work of the Service has practically doubled as a result of the aid needed 
by other Federal agencies, Service efficiency in carrying on its own program and 
in advising the Congress and the executive branch is seriously impaired by a 
growing backlog of historical conservation work dating from the suspension 
of the national inventory in 1941 and by the necessity of using basic data that 
is only about 50 percent complete. 

In handling this great volume of work, the Service lacks: 


(a) Basic data on one-half of the nationally important historic sites in 
the United States which should be covered by the inventory. 

(b) Up-to-date information on the present condition of projects previously 
considered, the status of which may have altered radically since before the 
war. 

(c) Adequate and current information on the status of the historical 
conservation programs of State, municipal and quasi-public agencies which 
should be carrying a large share of the burden of historical conservation, 
but. which need advisory assistance toward that end. 

(d) Personnel to study historic sites proposals and to prepare necessary 
reports and recommendations. 


The Service is not seeking new additions to the national park system by this 
estimate, but is requesting the means and the tool (complete national inventory ) 
to handle the Nation’s historical conservation business in a scientifie and eco- 
nomical manner. If the Service is to handle this work in response to existing 
law, complete data and adequate resources which this estimate will make avail- 
able is essential. The elements of costs including detail of personal service 
requirements are tabulated as follows: 


pennsays naan nae eines etl 


offices office 


Historian, GS-13- i 
Archeologist, GS-12. __.. : 
Historian, GS-11_ : (5) $31,9 
Secretary-stenographer, GS-5 ’ | 
Clerk-stenographer, GS-4 (4) 13, 660 | i (4) 13, 660 


$8, 990 | $8, 990 
7,570 | 7,570 


Regional wat | wi Ww omiesten | Total 
| 
) | 


Total, personal services. .__- | (9) 45,610 | (3) 20, 2% (12) 65, $40 
General expenses__._.- siais | 21, 215 5, 875 27, 090 


II ag hack voces acsc-<nc-s Uietaeliienete sery-nedieabond 66, 825 26, 105 92, 930 


It is estimated that approximately $400,000 will be required over a period of 
4 years to complete the national inventory of historic and archeologic sites that 
should be preserved if our cultural heritage is not to be neglected. The powers, 
functions, and duties incumbent upon the Secretary in the conduct of this pro- 
gram are set forth in the Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1935. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The budget proposes the resumption in 1958 of the 
historic American buildings survey, at a cost of $139,265 in 1958 and 
a total cost of $2 million, and the historic sites survey at a cost of 
$92,930 in 1958 and a total cost of $400,000. 

Mr. Wirtu. Here [indicating book] is a report on the historic 
American buildings survey that was started in the 1930’s, Congressman 
Kirwan. These are the complete indices of the various historic build- 
ings, done at that time, during the relief program. All of the impor- 
tant buildings have not been completely surveyed. We make measured 
drawings of them and then they are filed in the Library of Congress. 
That agency puts out an index of the drawings which architects, indi- 
viduals, or societies interested in knowing what the old buildings were 
before they were destroyed can obtain. The drawings are extremely 
important in the rehabilitation of these old buildings. The progtain 
has received tremendous approval from the public, especially archi- 
tects and historians. 


















ConcEssiIons MANAGEMENT 









Mr. Kirwan. We shall insert in the record pages 53 and 54 of the 
justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 







5. Concessions management, $288,870 
































Adjusted Base, Estimate, 
Activities appropria- | Decreases 1958 1958 Increases 
tion 

i liianadicasedibiesddilinalsitbacsitablainilied teereninctnedaan eee) SED: ie. hii —t} 

| 
(2) Management________. | $94, 800 |. é $94, 800 | $94, 800 j--*3 Ewes 
(6) Audit. ___- parsons TOR er Ws, thdopen 191, 070 | 194, 070 | $3, 000 
We sii cccctiieadaalles 285, 870 |... | 285, 870 288, $70 | 3, 000 















(a) Management, $94,800 

The estimate of $94,800 is the same amount as the operating base. Functions 
financed under this subactivity include general supervision over the establish- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of facilities and services to be furnished by 
eoncessioners to the public; formulation of policies and planning broad pro- 
grams for the effective administration of concession operations; collaborating in 
planning for improvement, rehabilitation and expansion of concession facilities; 
making economic analyses of commercial operations inside and outside of the 
federally owned areas to obtain authoritative data to assist concessioners in 
developing sound, businesslike organizations; investigating acceptability of pro- 
ponents for new contracts, recommending parties for contract negotiations, ne- 
gotiating contracts, and reviewing rates; and supervising concessioners’ business 
methods, operations, types of goods sold, services rendered, and labor relations 
programs. 

In carrying out this program, the personnel deal constantly with businessmen 
and their highly paid and qualified professional accountants and attorneys repre- 
senting the ownership and operation of approximately 200 businesses doing a 
total gross of more than $30 million annually. These concessions, located in 57 
areas within 24 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, involve housing, feeding, and supplying needs of the millions of vis- 
itors to areas administered by the Service. 

(b) Audit, $194,070 

The estimate of $194,070 is an increase of $3,000 over the operating base of 
$191,070. The increase of $3,000 is needed to augment the general expense funds 
now available which are required principally for travel of auditors in performing 
audits in the field. 
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The functions carried out under this program, in addition to the auditing of the 
accounts and records includes initiating, planning, and directing the procedures, 
standards and programs for coordinating and controlling the financial and ae- 
counting practices of the approximately 170 principal concessioners operating in 
the national-park areas and of the numerous permittees whose operations are 
large enough to warrant financial control and auditing by the Service. This 
work involves examining accounts and supporting data, analyzing and evaluating 
financial conditions, operating results and methods, determining the adequacy of 
accounting systems and internal controls to protect the Government’s interests, 
developing or reporting and accounting systems, correlating financial data, in- 
vestigating financial capacity of concessioners to carry out contemplated building 
programs, investigating financial ability of applicants for concession contracts to 
perform the services required by contemplated contract provisions, ascertaining 
the possessory interest of conceSsioners in Government property, reviewing and 
analyzing financial statements and operating data submitted by concessioners, 
reviewing financial and accounting provisions of contracts and the ascertaining 
of fees due the Government. The foregoing work under the auditing program 
now in effect is integrated with the examination of the Service’s own accounts, 
records, and financial operations. Current auditing, as done under the Service’s 
new audit program, is part of the adequate internal controls made mandatory 
by the provisions of the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950, and constitutes 
part of the controls needed by the Director and other officials administering the 
business enterprises in the national parks. The reliable facts and figures result- 
ing from audits are not only the basis for collecting fees but are important to the 
officials of the Service in negotiating contracts, administering the contracts al- 
ready negotiated, programing with concessioners needed improvements and facil- 
ities to better serve the public and keeping rates to the public reasonable and 
compatible with the services rendered and facilities made available. 


Mr. Krrwan. Please comment on the following recommendations 
of the Comptroller General in his audit report for fiscal year 1955: 

That the Secretary of the Interior and the Director, NPS, make a further 
study of all aspects of the present policy relating to possessory interests of con- 
cessions upon termination of concession contracts. 

Mr. Wirtn. That study, sir, is about to begin. That is the report 
of the Comptroller General to the Congress, I believe. Many of the 
things contained in that report have been handled. 

However, the concessioners do have a possessory interest in their 
nc pe improvements. At the end of their 20-year contract they 

ave a right to sell, subject to the approval of the Secretary, their 
properties at a value, also approved by the Secretary, to another con- 
cessioner, if they do not get a new contract for the concession. The 
reason for that possessory interest is this: They are occupying Federal 
Government property that normally would go with the land. I mean 
the buildings are a part of the land. In the Department’s contract 
and policy, a policy approved by the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs of the House, the question of possessory interest is recog- 
nized because, if we ask a concessioner, as we are doing in Yellowstone 
now, to spend $5 million or $6 million or $13 million in a 10-year 
period, he cannot possibly retire all of that in the 20-year period. Con- 
sequently, he has his depreciation and he has a possessory interest 
which has a value to him which he can sell at the end of his contract 
to another concessioner who might be a successor. We are constantly 
reviewing it. 
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MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION 


Program and financing 


: ah amen 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


ab ha aaah ah piscine 
Ergon by activities: 

Roads-and trails % 275, 289 $4, 503, 900 | $5, 013, 000 

a Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 4, 776, 000, 5, 654, 100 6, 750, 000 


Total obligations 9, 051, 289 10, 158, 000 11, 763, 000 


0 


ing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available. -_..........-...- 


Appropriation. 0 | 10, 13800 | 11, 763, 000 





Obligations by objects 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions__. 3 wnelenahea 1, 257 | 1, 328 1, 402 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-_- excision 537 511 
Average number of all employees : ba Lae sous 1, 582 1, 698 
Number of employees at end of year. -.....--.-- onegucesnen 2, 589 | 2, 625 | 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary___....-...--- 
Average grade z bint 
Ungraded positions: Average salary -.----- ; 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions_.....- Sela aide ial $4, 055, 839 $5, 013, 126 | $5, 507, 118 
Positions other than permanent caear ean 1, 708, 944 1, 655, 034 | 1, 972, 215 
Regular pay above 52-week base CPL 16,061 |... 21. 263 
Payment above basic rates... ‘ sealiieaia 180, 909 134, 790 143, 723 





Travel_. FE when 72, 176 
Transporation of things. . 1 a Th 63, 937 
Communication services ._-.__....-.-- . 32, 330 
Rents and utility services-__._- cae 187, 837 
Printing and reproduction ee 5, 289 
Other contractual services __...........--- 518, 203 
Supplies and materials__._-- Sb mo bere 1, 507, 503 
Equipment_.-__- : scximssstteatidiaiesii ni ae — 
Lands and structures Lissa coasseaaasiolites 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Cc ontribution to retirement fund -- sibaiieeieieiddliaiieeancs 349, 255 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. __- ; "8, 032 1, 199 
Taxes and assessments___........-....-..- sateen aaiaie 45, 310 | 47,174 | 


84, 833 94, 604 
80, 162 96, 719 
42,674 55, 714 
214, 933 251, 330 
5, 825 6, 060 
523, 433 568, 850 

, 711, 335 1, 940, 180 
642, 782 704, 560 
700 700 








Total personal services... .....---- a 5, 961 3 6 802, 950 7, 644, 319 
| 
} 


Total obligations 9, 051, 280 | 10, 158, 000 | “11, 763, 000 


meee oushertoations,’ eapenditures and balances 





| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation... ibnaleas $9,094,000 | $10,158,000 | $11, 763, 000 
Obligated balance brought Seatac cn ens saanal , 230, 191 | 1, 118, 453 | 1, 325, 081 
Restored from certified claims account.........-......--.-.---|------- } 181 


Total budget authorizations available__..............-..-| , 324, 191 | 11, 276, 634 “13, 088, 081 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations. ..-.........-. 7, 934, 987 4 8, 833, 000 10, 330, 270 
Out of prior authorizations.............--- , 103, 268 1,118, 553 | 1, 270, 081 
Total empenditures.... .......52....5..--22-2.-2 424 9, 128, 255 9, 951, 553 11, 600, 351 
Balance no longer available: 
Sannerred (expiring for obligations) _.....-..- ~sJ 42, 711 
ther ‘ Wp : 
Obligated balance carried forward , 453 1, 325, 081 | 1, 487, 730 
Total expenditures and balances | 10,324, 191 11, 276, 634 | 13, 088, 081 
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Mr. Kirwan. Next, we will consider the maintenance and rehabili- 
tation of physical facilities. For “Maintenance and rehabilitation” 
the request for 1958 is $11,763,000, representing an increase of 
$1,274,809. 

Mr. Wirrn. $900,000 of that, sir, is for buildings, utilities, and 
other facilities, and $373, 000 has to do with roads and trails. This is 
a normal increase that takes into account the additional facilities, the 
weaknesses in certain locations, and also the cost index increase, which 
I might say is considerable. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the tables on pages 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 
63, and 67 through 76 of the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Appropriation act, 1957 $10, 158, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retire- 
ment fund 3830, 191 


Adjusted appropriation 10, 488, 191 
Increases : 

Sy Tn OU eee a eee’ $373, O72 

Buildings, utilities, and other facilities_._._..._...___ 901, 737 


1, 274, 809 
Budget estimate, 1958 11, 763, 000 


Analysis of een SEProprtennn 





base due to Adjusted 
Total avail- |Government’s| appropria- 
able, 1957 | contribution tion 
| to the retire- 


Activity 


ment fund 


| Increase in 
| 
| 


1, Roads and trails . ihe +4, 503, 900 | $136, 028 $4, 639, 928 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities - : é 5, 654, 100 | 194, 163 5, 848, , 268 


al ~ 10, 158, 000 | 330, 191 ~ 10, 488, , 191 


1. Roads and trails, $5,013,000 


The estimate of $5,013,000 for this activity for the 1958 fiscal year is an 
increase of $373,072 over the operating base of $4,639,928. The estimate is to 
provide for the second year of the 10-year Mission 66 program for maintenance 
of the Service’s roads and trails system. The increases requested are for the 
following purposes: 


Leasing of commercial facilities 

Wage-board increases already effected and free in grades of certain 
professional positions 

Additional mileages to be added to the system 

More adequate maintenance of existing facilities____- ss clini aii babs tpl . 28%, 272 


It is estimated that the roads and trails system in the 181 areas admin- 
istered by the Service at the beginning of the 1958 fiscal year will total 15,' 
miles comprising 6,900 miles of roads and 8,320 miles of trails. The capital 
investment in these facilities is about $233 million. Under the mission 66 
program, the capital investment will be increased during the 1958 fiscal year 
by some $20 million and will add, during that year, approximately 70 miles: of 
roads and 40 miles of trails. 


~—- -—- we TO ee ee Oo Oo 
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The ever-increasing visitor use has two very marked effects on the roads and 
trails maintenance program, i. e., overloading of the lightly constructed base 
and surface of roads designed to handle the traffic of the 1930’s and increased 
requirements for roadside cleanup. Progress in meeting these situations has, 
in the past, been somewhat slow. The mission 66 program provides substantial 
sums for the reconstruction of roads and the proposed increase in maintenance 
funds will make it possible to maintain the roads and trails more in line with 
the requirements and to more nearly insure reasonable safety and comfort to 
the traveling public. 


A comparison of mileages, funds, and costs per mile for maintaining the roads 
and trails in areas administered by the Service for the past year, and estimated 
for the current and budget years is shown in the following tabulation: 


| Trails 


Fiscal year 1956: 
Total milevges_....._..._- * 6, 764 8,138 
Total available bee $24 $3, 644, 932 | $647, 935 
Percent of total_....__.-_...__.- 33 84.9 15.1 
Per mile cost... _. .. oe Coa ahs spite $540 $80 

Fiscal year 1957: | 
Total mileages (average) ik 5h ( 6, 881 8, 242 
Total estimate ~-s2---2--| $3,775,290 | $728, 610 
Percent of total__..........._-- eee atte eRe 83.8 16.2 | 
Per mile cost ss : $549 | $88 

Fiseal year 1958: 
Total mileages Gepaning CO Gael Feee ki occnk bs csbis ads 6, 900 8, 320 
Total estimate ae $4, 160, 790 | $852, 210 
Percent ot total_.__..-- a 83.0 17.0 | 
Per mile cost $603 | $102 
Estimated mileage to be completed during fiscal year 1958 70 40 | 
Projected per mile cost (close of fiscal year) _ _- $597 $102 


Roads 


| 











2. ~are utilities, and other facilities, $6,750,000 


Adjusted | | Estimate | 
Activities | appropri- Decreases, Base 1958 1958 Increases 


= 


(a) National parks, monuments, ete.........| $4, 825, 634 $4, 825, 634 $5, 578, 700 $753, 066 
(6) National Capital parks --| 1, 022, 629 1, 022, 629 | | 1, 171, 300 148, 671 


| 
1 
| 


Ee ed OS A | 5, 848, 263 5, 848, 263 | 6, 750, +000 | 901, 737 


(a) National parks, monuments, etc., $5,578,700 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $5,578,700, an increase 
of $753,066 over the opel ‘ating base of $4,825,634. The amount of the estimate is 
needed to permit moving forward into 1958 toward achievement of the overall 
program set forth in the mission 66 report. A summary of the increases requested 
under this subactivity follows: 


New areas___-__-_- $36, 030 
Leasing of cemmercial communic ation neti. aac en cin “SR 
Wage-board increases already effected and step-up in grades of certain 
professional employees___— ~~~ 
Maintenance and operation of new fac ilities ee said 
Improvement of the standard of maintenance and operation of aie 
SE ND nS co cae eal 


Total__ 


To meet the diverse and varied conditions, engineers, architects, landscape 
architects, and preservation specialists are employed to give technical direction 
to the program. 

New areas.—Recent legislation authorized the establishment of four new 
areas to be added to the National Park System. It is anticipated that all four 
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areas will be established by the estimate year. Maintenance and operating 
funds under this subactivity will be required for each of the areas as follows: 


Booker. T. Washington National Monument, Va 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala 
Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark 

Virgin Islands National Park, V. I 


Leasing of commercial communication facilities.—The Service is proceeding as 
rapidly as possible in making arrangements for securing radio and telephone 
service within the areas from commercial sources on a lease rental basis in lieu 
of operating and maintaining its own facilities. The increase of $10,900 repre- 
sents the costs chargeable to this subactivity of new facilities to be leased and 
facilities that have already been leased for which funds have not been provided. 

Wage board increases already effected and stepup in grades of certain profes- 
sional employees.—The amount of $76,155 is needed to cover wage rate increases 
now being absorbed within funds provided for other purposes, and to cover higher 
entrance salary rates of certain professional employees which has resulted from 
recent action by the United States Civil Service Commission. Wage board costs 
are unpredictable, and after they become effective they must be met at the ex- 
pense of foregoing maintenance work and lowering the standard of such work 
unless additional funds are provided to cover them. 


Breakdown of the activities by areas and offices showing the appropriation base, change, 
and estimate for 1958 





Roads and trails suildings, utilities, etc. 
a 
Name of area Appro- J 
priation | Change | Estimate iati thange | Estimate 
base 1958 
| 1958 


Abraham Lincoln. A Seg 495 f 620 | 
Acadia ive : 9, 259 b, 75 36, 010 
Adams : j =. 170 180 | 
Andrew Johnson.._.- <nhiaae tei 433 f 520 | 
oot tam... cee teete 726 5s 2, 260 } 
Appomattox Courthouse... , 504 96 | 1, 600 | 
Badlands. --- Lceeteishtiertinenlh , 137 3, 95% 41, 090 | 
Bandelier _. : an 15, 033 2 15, 260 | 
Big Bend_.- cael aha edie tenet 5, 327 27% 115, 600 
Big Hole Battle field. 100 : 400 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison | 5, 150 |... | 5, 150 
Blue Ridge 7 9, 748 37, 852 267, 600 
Booker. T..Washington - -.. ae~<he ; 1, 000 | 
Bryce Canyon ctninnea 5, O50 5, 87 40, 920 
CabrilloChannel Islands. ____- a 300 7 1, 500 
Onpe Hatteras and Fort Raleigh.....-._.. , 464 , 466 12, 930 
Ct hike ores a , 000 ; 5, 840 
Capulin Mountain. ...---.......-....--- 3,010 ,9 5, 000 
Carlsbad Caverns. . - 5, 912 58 27, 880 
Castillo de San Marcos and Fort Matanzas. , 278 5 1, 330 
Cedar ~~, bik dea dliblincereicmieens | 3, 838 3, 34: 7, 180 | 
Chalmet celindeenne 983 37 1, 150 
Obiskhennai: Chattanooga...__...-- 847 : 19, 820 
City of Refuge_- 523 : 420 | 
Colonial and Yorktown_.___.-______- ad 9, 523 , 017 30, 540 | 
Colorado. . -.....--. 3 , 23, 081 9 23, 090 | 
Coulee Bp ebk ea ssp od z 5, 000 1, % 6, 990 








Crater Lake Se 22, 556 i, 128, 840 
Craters of the Moon..-......----.---- : , 400 56 8, 990 
Cumberland Gap d NE 3, 014 2, 906 8, 920 
: 5, 276 ‘ 6, 490 13, 683 
, 932 5 84,170 | 50,476 
"510 d 900 4, 768 
5,312 5, 560 8, 283 
25, 092 30, 180 
Edison Laboratory...............-.-.-..--|---- Ra aes 
Effigy Mounds 1, , 550 shda ; 1, 550 
Everglades : 36, 380 
Foothills... 8¢ 6, 070 
Fort Caroline t 510 
Fort Donelson 556 1, 960 | 
Fort Frederica d 720 








1 


Bed eed eet beet ed eet eet bet et 


( 
( 
( 
( 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
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Breakdown of the activities by areas and offices showing the appropriation base, change, 


Name of area 


— 


Fort Jefferson - -- 

Fort Laramie 

Fort McHenry 

Fort Necessity 

Fort Pulaski. 

Fort Sumter... ; , 

Fort Union. - ] — 

Fort Vancouver 

Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 

George Washington Birthplace 

George Washington Carver 

Gettysburg. : - 

Glacier - .... , ink 

Grand Canyon National Monument and 
Grand Canyon National Park 

Grand Teton. - 

Great Sand Dunes 

Great Smoky Mountains 

Guilford Courthouse 

Hampton 

Harpers Ferry - 

Hawaii 

Homestead 

Hope well Village 

Horseshoe Bend 

Hot Springs 

Hovenweep 

Independence 

Isle Royale 

Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 

Jewel Cave-- 

Joshua Tree. 

Kennesaw Mountain 

Kings Mountain 

Lake Mead. 

Lassen Voleanic 

Lava beds 

Lehman Caves 

Mammoth Cave 

Manass?s... 

Mes: Verde 

Millert »n Lake 

Moores Creek 

Morristown 

Mound Citv group 

Mount McKinl 

Mount Rainier 

Mount Rushmore 

Muir Woods 

Natchez Trace areas 

Ocmulgee 

Olympic 

Oregon Caves ; 

Organ Pipe Cactus 

Pea Ridge 

Perry’s Victory 

Petersburg and Poplar Grove 

Petrified Forest 

Pinnacles 

Pipe Spring 

Pipastone 

Platt _. 

Richmond 

Rocky Mountain 

Roosevelt-Vanderbilt are 

Saguaro 

St. Croix Island, Maine 

Salem Maritime 

San Juan 

Saratoga 

Scotts Blufi 

Sequoia-Kings Canyon 

Shadow Mountain 

Shenandoah 

Shiloh 

Sitka-Glicier Bay 








and estimate for 1958—Continued 


Roads and trails 


Appro- | 

priation | Change | Es 
base 
1958 


210 
300 
297 
50 
2, 611 
110 
$55 
400 
, 051 
2, 600 
, 550 
, 951 
018 
645 


, 590 
3,105 | 

















suildings, utilities 


Appro- 
priation 
base 
1958 


1,151 | 


2 
17, 250 


, 487 | 


2, 200 


Change 


2, 709 | 


— 2, 030 


3, 913 | 


90 


8, 582 | 


1, 691 


1, 074 | 


> 


m1 
16 


165 | 


580 


1044 


22 


360 | 
954 | 


, 500 


9, 815 | 





Estimate 


1958 


23, 860 
15, 220 
24, 400 
2, 290 
28, 570 
3, 890 
4, 100 
9, 270 
25, 590 
11, 380 
4, 980 
59, 680 
194, 290 


118, 460 
104, 540 
3, 250 
139, 220 
11, 440 
9, 870. 
21, 530 
56, 990 
2, 100 
14, 520 
6, 870 
88, 310 
1, 050 
126, 530 
82, 350 
2, 270 
2, 000 
LL, 090 
12, 530 
9, 050 
95, 200 
6, 600 
11, 730 
bd, 200) 
47,179 
13, 450 
73, 280 
25, 710 
6, 420 
26, 190 
5, 130 
104, 680 
128, 070 
20, 840 
7, 220 
129, 860 
10, 300 
86, 260 
3, 990 
7, 000 
7, 660 
8, 950 
14, 620 
17, 600 
6, 120 
5, 230 
2, 690 
27, 420 
12, 320 
102, 440 
81, 570 
5, 400 
2, 600 
13, 390 
6, 590 


98, 640 
37, 370 
15, 580 
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Breakdown of the activities by areas and offices showing the appropriation base, change, 
and estimate yrs 1958—Continued 


Roads and trails Buildings, utilities, ete. 


Name of area Appro- Appro- 
priation | Change | Estimate} priation | Change | Estimate 
base 1958 base 1958 

1958 1958 


Southwestern__- 79, 138 10, 612 89, 750 123, 160 7, 100 
Statue of Liberty areas___- ded abe oh , 1,020 3, 190 93, 754 5, 596 
Stones River 90 540 7, 490 1,170 
Theodore Roosevelt : 1, 976 22, 370 24, 956 | 5, 314 
yy OS See eee , 656 2,174 3, 830 , 909 2,071 
Vicksburg -_- 3, 378 , 620 3, 459 881 
Virgin Island National Health Service____|___..-...-]_..._--.--]__._-- 191 9 
Virgin Islands National Park obit ‘ 3, 000 3 000 |- a 4, 500 
White Sands___. Sti ake 5, 74 395 , 140 013 2, 247 
Whitman____- free Sec ccsbaede teas Paina 900 . 600 . 
Wind Cave __. d se i , 36 2, 831 . 200 28, 462 3, 898 
Wrient Brothers.........-...-.... . 249 2. 030 , 212 968 
Yellowstone wchaeosee 485, 2! 9, 329 94.580 | 313, 752 46 698 
Yosemite-Devils Postpile iis oon 296 67 9 5 680 8 421 9, 229 
Zion National Park..__..............-- 56, 7 7, 730 54, 500 3. 669 10, 431 
National Canital Parks. Le ee 201, 116 10, 884 212, 000 |1, 022, 629 148, 671 
Public Health Service 5 wee | , 500 | 2, 500 
Museum laboratory ..._- ; , R09 15, 191 
Region 1 tas 42, 889 —1, 189 , 700 2, 218 15, 582 
Region 2__ 41, 210 690 , 900 38, 854 22, 246 
Region 3 39, 891 709 , 600 2, 130 17, 970 
Region 4__ : 39, 943 157 , 100 , 714 | 15, 0%6 

Region 5__ : 28,713 | —313| 28,4C0 36, 032 8, 968 | 
Washington office__- : 34,927 | —2, 127 32, 800 36, 221 1,77 

-. 


— 


SSSSBSSF253S3 


83.8 -Fas8e8e88 


s3¢8 
3 











Grand total... _._- 4, 639, 928 373, 072 |5, 013, 000 |5, 848, 263 | 901, 737 6, 750, 000 








ROAD MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. How do you account for the fact that the cost of road 
maintenance per mile is estimated to increase from $540 in 1956 to $608 
in 1958? 

Mr. Wirru. Most of that, sir, I think, is due to the increased cost 
index and better maintenance of roads, which we are gradually build- 
ing up to a point where the roads do not deteriorate quite as fast and 
we will be able to use them longer. 


CoNnsTRUCTION 


Pregame and Bnencing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


— 

} 

Program by activities: 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities - $6, 026, 560 | 

2. Acquisition of— | 

(a) Lands... pe seeee tees winaaae ae ; 929, 539 | , 725, 633 1, 002, 870 

(5) Water rights niece on ; 5 14, 337 | 107, 251 90, 330 

3. Parkways coe nae d 189, 431 86, 149 

4. Roads and trails. i= 189, 673 | 305, 906 1, 622, 000 


$18, 440, 368 $17, 284, 800 


TEs BOREIIES nob cgeosecso-n coe > 7, 349, 540 | 20, 665, 307 20, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward —4, 339, 847 —5, 415, 307 
Unobligated balance carried forward 5, 415, 307 | ¢ . 








EERO. oo on cn tacen-eo-- ss sankaieaee ; 8, 425, 000 | 15, 250, 000 20, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Total number of permanent penne cad 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees. _---_- 
Number of employees at end of year- - -- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary.......--- é 7 ‘ g $5, 339 | 
Average grade § GS-7.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_- wckee eee) 3, 84 $4, 050 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions r eaeelien $1, 136, 902 , 230, 
Positions other than permanent_-- 2 | 3: 2, 548, 972 1, 887, 757 
Regular pay above 52-week base- - j al : | 4, 752 
Payment above basic rates____- , 4 22, 604 21, 451 





Total personal services... _- : Sahel 1, 310, 332 3, 708, 478 “3, 144, 910 
Travel... ; | 112, 865 | 318, 280 | 260, 831 
Transportation of things_- ' 32, 447 | 91, 500 | 8, 736 
Communication services. 38, 946 9, 830 99, 709 
Rents and utility services. _- boa) 66, 264 | ), 865 | 171, 498 
Printing and reproduction | 17, 239 48, 615 44, 864 
Other contractual services 804,049 | 2, 515, 371 | 2, 168, 053 
Supplies and materials_- 475, 552 , 341, 060 1, 341, 407 
Equipment. J : j 281, 199 792, 980 | 7°8, 437 
Lands and structures - } j , 078, 333 , 500, 900 | 11, 789, 987 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | | 

Contribution to retirement fund - | | 91, 827 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. - 2, 64 , 450 | 5, 845 
Taxes and assessments-.-....--- 3, 521 | 38, 130 | 36, 896 








Total, National Park Service_- 2: | , 323, 388 20,6°9,4°9 20, 000, 000 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Travel 52 | 200 | 
Other contractual services -. .. | \ 5, 648 | 


Total, General Services Administration | 26, 152 f 5, 848 


Total obligation... _. ba .----| 7,349,540 | 20, 665, 307 | 





Budget authorizations, expendiiures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
Appropriation ‘ 7 $8, 425, 000 | 
Balance brought forward: 


Unobligated . .______-- 5, ‘“ 339, 847 f . Sabie Ailes cialis 
Obligated Pa seas 5, 014, 569 | 4, 255, 795 | 9, 921, 102 


$15, 250,000 | $20,000, 000 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
| 


Total budget authorizations available Ke 8, 779, 416 24, 921, 102 | 29, 921, 102 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 


‘' f 7,000, 000 10, 500, 000 
Out of prior authorizations » 108, 314 


L 8, 000, 000 | 7, 500, 000 
Total expenditures___. 9, 108, 314 15 5, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated ti 5, 415, 307 
Obligated me ; 255, 795 , 102 11, 921, 102 


Total expenditures and balances 8, 779, 416 24, 921, 102 29, 921, 102 
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Mr. Kirwan. The base for “Construction” is $15,341,827, and the 
1958 estimate is $20 million, or an increase of $4,658,173. 

Mr. Wirtnu. The increase is due to two main items. One is the cost 
index increase. The projects originally included in mission 66 have 
remained the same. It is the cost index, plus requirements to take 
care of damages that were caused by the storms out West last year, 
where we lost a considerable amount of roads and buildings and utili- 
ties. I think the extent of it was around $2 million lost in roads and 
trails. 

COMMITTEE INCREASE FOR 1957 


Mr. Kirwan. Right now I wish to ask you another question: Are 
you satisfied with the action of this committee in voting last year an 
amount which was not in the budget? There was no request from 
down the street, but this committee, on both sides—Republicans and 
Democrats—voted an increase from $5 million to $15 million for 
the parks and construction. Are you glad that this committee did so? 

Mr. Wirtu. Sir, we certainly were very, very happy. 

Mr. Kirwan. It has helped relieve the problem and now you are 
starting on your way in all the parks? 

Mr. Wirts. We are working on the program. The public reaction 
has been very good. The Department officials and I are very happy, 
and we appreciate the appropriations we got last year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiretu. We are very thankful to the committee, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Mr. Krmwan. We will insert pages 78, 80 through 85, and a break- 
down of the construction program for 1958 by areas in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


CONSTRUCTION 


Appropriation Act, 1957 $15, 250, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to retirement 
91, 827 
Adjusted appropriation._.__.--._..-.--2-______ PRET 4 '9§, $41, 827 
Decreases : 
Buildings, utilities and other facilities_......___ $14, 338, 627 
Acquisition of lands and water rights____________ 1, 003, 200 


15, 341, 827 


Base, 1958 
Increases : 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities_.._._....__ 17, 284, 800 
Acquisition of lands and water rights_____.______-_ 1, 098, 200 
ay RESET.) Cetra, eae a mimeo! VILL Ceealy SA 


Budget estimate, 1958 one 20, 000, 000 
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Analysis by activities 





Adjusted } ‘ Estimate, 
Activities appropria- | Decreases | 958 1958 Inereases 

| tion | 

ec es pi ia ee - = — EE mete | 
| | 

1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities__|$14, 338,627 |$14, 338, 627 | $17, 284, 800 | $17, 284, 800 

2. Acquisition of lands and water rights._.| 1, 003, 200 1, 003, 200 j 1,093,200 | 1,093, 200 

3. Roads and trails... ...._ ed assis acti uth ees i, 622, 000 1, 622, 000 
| 15, 341, 827 | 15, 341, 827 | 





20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 


1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities, 317,284,800 

The estimate for $17,284,800 for this activity is an increase of $2,946,173 over the 
1957 .adjusted appropriation of $14,338,627. The estimate provides $16,584,800 
for the construction of more adequate physical facilities in the areas, and $700,- 
000 for the repair or replacement of facilities damaged or destroyed by storm, 
flood or fire, or the construction of previously approved projects which have been 
deferred to finance such contingencies. The estimate will permit a logical order 
of progress in providing new facilities and replacement or modernization of 
obsolete buildings and outmoded or overloaded utility systems, including facil- 
ities required in the expansion of concessioners’ services. 

The estimate covers the second segment of the 10-year mission 66 program. 
The first segment of the program was provided for through action of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress in increasing the Service’s 1957 appropriation 
for the purpose to $14,250,000 after the mission 66 report was release 1 last year. 

Lack of the type of facilities contemplated in the long-range mission 66 pro- 
gram for buildings and utilities construction was the underlying factor bchind 
much of the public criticism the Service received prior to release of the mission ¢% 
report. Public reaction to the announcement of a positive program to correct 
the deficiencies in the areas has been impressive. 

The estimate will permit development of the parks and other areas at a rate 
more commensurate with current needs. It will place the development program 
in better balance when compared to the appropriations for construction of park 
roads. With the continuing improvement of park roads, and especially of high- 
ways leading to the various areas, provision of new and improved visitor facilities 
is essential. 

The estimate will assure further development of the “package” concept of 
projects, under which it is planned to program as one large project unit or 
“package” all of the developments for a particular location in a park or large 
monument, or in the case of a small monument, the entire development could be 
scheduled in a “package,” as all developments would be relatively close together. 
Advantages to the public and economies in use of funds will be important results 
of this type of programing. 

The tempo of operations in the Design and Construction offices is being rapidly 
accelerated. The Service is now contracting for plan design, and plans for 
buildings having general use or applicability. For example, employee housing 
plans have been standardized where practicable. This method of plan preparation 
serves to reduce the volume of work and facilitates the accomplishment of the 
construction program. 

The 1948 program may be broken down into broad categories of construction 
which follow: 


Visitor lodging and dining accommodations____-_____--____-___-_-- _ $508, 400 
Campground and picnic_facilities____ s _. 2,372,300 
Public information and interpretive faciniese. gs ck ti meee 3, 425, 300 
Administrative and utility buildings and employee housing. 6, 040, 000 
Water, sewer, and power systems 2, 471, 500 
Miscellaneous facilities, such as fences, signs, boat landings, ete._ 2, 467, 300 


Eid tai. does re asco sie a 7, 284, 800 
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The amount of $700,000 included in the estimate to cover costs of repair or 
replacement of facilities damaged or destroyed by storms, floods or fires, or to 
replace funds programed for approved work which was deferred to meet these 
contingencies is distributed as follows: 


1. Cape Hatteras National Seashore: Extensive damage to barrier 

dunes as a result of Hurricanes Connie, Diane, and Ione in 1955 

and severe northeast storms of January and April 1956 
. Mount Rainier National Park: Riverbank revetments and power- 

lines in the Longmire-Nisqually areas required as a result of 

floods during the latter part of the 1955 calendar year 400, 000 
. National Capital parks—Rock Creek Park: Flood damage July 20, 

1956, caused heavy loss and damage of picnic tables, benches, trash 


. Great Smoky Mountains National Park: ‘Trailside shelter located 
on Appalachian Trail destroyed by fire during January 1956___- 

5. Colorado National Monument: Multiple unit employees’ quarters 
destroyed by fire during September 1956 


Total 


Acquisition of lands and water rights, $1,093,200 


} | | 

| Adjusted | Estimate, 

Activity appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 | 1958 Increases 
tion | 


anemniieiaiiads -|——|-----—— ae eal 


(a) Lands sesnsndusabidececusJescus} 9002070 | 0062,870 |.. ....-| $1,002, 870 | $1, 002, 870 
(6) Water rights___- edie tarerinees 50, 330 | 50, 330 | 90, 330 90, 330 


PO iiss 20k LOR | 1, 003, 200 |... 


bo + 1, 098, 200 | 1, 098, 200 


(a) Lands, $1,002,870.—The estimate of $1,002,870 for this subactivity is an 
increase of $50,000 over the 1957 adjusted appropriation of $952,870. 

The areas comprising the national park system have a gross acreage of ap- 
proximately 23 million acres, of which approximately 665,000 are not in Federal 
ownership. While this non-Federal acreage is only about 3 percent of the gross 
area of the system, most of these lands are strategically located for develop- 
ment as private homesites or for commercial enterprises detrimental to the 
parks, and the hindrance they present to management and protection warrant 
their acquisition at the earliest practicable date. The rapidly increased rate 
of development of these lands by the owners for nonpark uses, coupled with their 
ris:ng vaiues, make it imperative that the Service’s land acquisition program 
be accelerated to the fullest extent possible. The estimate provides for a land 
acquisition program during the 1958 fiscal year at the level contemplated for that 
year in the mission 66 report. 

A list of certain parks containing privately owned lands in high priority 
follows: 





Area and location | Acreage Estimated 
value 





ey OD Te 8 a annie bs des buces él 3, 750 $125, 000 
Glacier Nati nal Park, Mont __- a Setar oa : 300 100, 000 
Grand Canyon Nati nal Park, Ariz___ 5 aaideanteioweb =e taledweticel 20 | 125, 000 
Grand Teton National Park, Wy» Kewbtlecws eS. | 400 250, 000 
Lassen V lIcanic Nati nal Park, Calif __- sebadsceaediae 80 90, 000 
ONO nn no cnnwneccnccccusameppenecccous 400 225, 000 
Yesemite National Park, Calif. _.-___- Siieisainun aeaeated ‘ ‘ 200 100, 000 
Colonial National Historical Park, Va sien cual 50 50, 000 
Gettysburg National Military Park, Pa-_- atackosien Ginter aun benkal 100 50, 000 


nccbcticscccaace : enon a ‘ iecnen 5, 300 1, 115, 000 
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(b) Water rights, $90,330.—The estimate of $90,330 is an increase of $40,000 
over the 1957 fiscal year adjusted appropriation of $50,330. 

There are approximately 1,143 water systems in areas in the desert land 
States of the West where water use is dependent on appropriation in accordance 
with State water laws. Rights have been established to only 360 of these sys- 
tems. Another 30 of the systems are in Yellowstone National Park over which 
the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction. The Solicitor of the De- 
partment and the Department of Justice have not yet decided to subject the 
water claims to State administration or adjudication. There remains about 753 
water systems, or water using developments, in areas in the desert land States 
for which water rights must be established. Adequate rights to some of these 
systems can only be acquired by purchase. The Solicitor has decided that water 
claims should be filed with the State engineer of California for water uses in 
the four national parks in that State, increasing the unfinished workload since 
1956 from 608 to 753 water claims still to be prepared and filed. 

The work on applications and supporting maps for acquisition by appropri- 
ation has been negligible since World War II because there are no plans of 
many old systems and the plans of others lack ties from diversion works to 
section corners and other data from which the applications and specialized sup- 
porting maps can be prepared. The increase of $40,000 will aid materially in the 
compilation of missing data essential in the applications and supporting maps 
to establish water rights which is a most important phase of the mission 66 
program. 


3. Roads and trails, $1,622,000 


The total estimate for this activity for the 1958 fiscal year is an increase, 
and is needed to cover costs of repairs, reconstruction, and replacement of 
facilities damaged or destroyed by storms and floods or to recover funds pre- 
viously programed for other projects which had to be deferred to meet the most 
urgent storm-damage work. 

Unprecedented and widespread storms, principally heavy rains, in the Pacific 
coast area during the winter of 1955 resulted in extremely heavy damage to 
many types of physical facilities in 9 areas administered by the Service in 
California, Oregon, and Washington. The floods completely destroyed or dam- 
aged roads, trails, bridges, and other related facilities. The damage was so 
great that immediate repair, replacement, and reconstruction necessary for 
the protection of life, for the protection of Government and other property, and 
for the safety of the general public had to be undertaken. Continuation of 
repair and reconstruction, which was essential to protect the Government’s 
investment and to provide essential facilities, had to be accomplished. The 
major portion of this work has been completed, but at the expense of deferring 
high priority work already approved for which funds had been appropriated. 

There still remains some repair work that must be undertaken, and this 
estimate is to provide for it and to permit reinstatement of the urgently needed 
work, which. because of necessity, had to be left undone in order to meet the 
emergency situation. 


Buildings and utilities program, 1958 fiscal year 
{Based on Bureau of the Budget allowances] 


Region 

Region 

Region 

Region 

Region | 

National Capital Parks 1, 032, 500 
Advance planning, ete 500, 000 
Rehabilitation and reconstruction of historic structures 

Exhibits and audiovisual installations 

Archeological excavations 

Utilities for concessioners facilities 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1958 fiscal. year—Continued 
Region 1: 
Andrew Johnson National Mnoument (Tennessee) : Restoration of 
buildings and grounds, planting, fencing, etc 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational Area (North 
Carolina) : 
Bodie Island development, eepense housing, utilities, pic- 


eee, setieea sand eo oemeeioas ete 

Chalmette National Historic Park (Louisiana): renovate ceme- 
tery wall 

Colonial National Historie Park (Virginia) : Rehabilitate cottage, 
bathhouse, and utilities 

Cowpens National Battlefield Site (South Carolina): Fine grad- 
ing, planting, flagpole 

Cumberland Gap National Historic Park: 

Planting, marking boundary line, visitor center, utilities: 
Kentucky 7 
Virginia 
CS anid ist esl) ab eh iibane-inied>amianie3e-K 

Everglades National Park (Florida): Flamingo area develop- 
ment: utilities, grading and planting, camping, picnicking fa- 
cilities, comfort stations, dredging and bulkheading, etc__.___- 

Fort Donelson National Memorial Park (Tennessee) : 

Headquarters area development: Employee housing, visitor 

center, utilities, grading and planting ___~ ae 

Utility area development : Utility buildings, utilities. 

General development: Signs, markers, walls, etc___- 

Fort Frederica National Monument (Georgia): Are heologic al 
ORR is olefin 2d, i RATA, JU a2 

Great Smokey Mountains Ni itional Pi irk (North Carolina). 

Newfound Gap, Deep Creek, and Clingmans Dome develop- 

men: Utilities, observation tower__._.____-_-_- i 

Smokemont Campground development: Shelter, utilities 

Oconaluftee ranger station: housing, utilities_..___- 

Hypochlorinator installations__..________-_--___._-_- 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park (Tennessee) : 

Campground development at Cades Cove, Cosby, and chim- 

neys: Comfort stations, tables, fireplaces, shelters, utilities, 


Chilhowee ranger station 
Trail shelter at Pecks Corner_______-___ 
Hot Springs National Park (Arkansas) : 

General development : Comfort stations, improvements to ad- 

ministration building, utilities, seats, walls, planting, ete_ 
Kings Mountain National Memorial Park (South Carolina). 

General development: Employee housing, utilities, comfort 

station — 
Mammoth Cave National Park (Kentucky) : 

Headquarters area development: Visitor center completion, 
grading and planting, utility building, camping facilities, 
ance abit edi dheneciehaiealtebmpnigletltaptnsbinay ccitihintiielelesmsessenniatinsllan 

Extension of utilities, Great Relief Hall : incisal 

Moore’s Creek National Memorial Park (North Carolin 1): 

General development : Housing, utilities, visitor center, utility 

building, ete seiiaetcteaiad 300. atti tt 
Shenandoah National Park ( Virginia) : 

Headquarters.area development: Housing and utilities. .____ 

North entrance development: Housing, utilities, utility build- 

Campground development_— Sees cu { 

Dickey Ridge development ; Re modeling existing ‘buildings 

Vicksburg National Memorial Park ( Mississippi) : 

General development: Utilities, comfort station, boundary 

wall 


» 


Total for region 1- 


$42, 500 


183, 300 
18, 000 
73, 600 
10, 000 
44, 700 
4, 000 
315, 300 


4, 100 
2, 600 


619, S00 


166, 100 
21, 100 
4, 000 


40, 000 
8D, 500 
23, T00 


310, 800 
1, 200 


199, 300 
25, 000 
2, 600 


99, TOO 


140, 900 
10, 000 
147, 400 
101, 400 
96, 800 


LS, 200 
58, POO 


27, TOO 


2. 956, SOO 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1958 fiscal year—Continued 
Region 2: 
Badlands National Monument (South Dakota) : 
Headquarters Area Development, housing, utilities, utility 
buildings $267, 400 
Visitor center and exhibits, fencing and water system im- 
provements 307, 500 
Devils Tower National Monument (Wyoming): Contact Station os 
50, 


Dinosaur National Monument, (Utah) : 
Quarry. area development, reliefing of fossils, housing, utility 
building, irrigation, planting, gas system 128, 600 
Fort Laramie National Monument (Wyoming) : Rehabilitation of 
historic structures 29, 100 
George, Washington Carver National Monument (Missouri) : 
Water-system improvements 
Glacier National Park (Montana) : 
Headquarters area development; housing and utilities 
. General development, campground facilities, trail cabins, 


Grand Teton National Park (Wyoming) : 
Moose headquarters development, visitor center, utilities____ 
Colter Bay dev elopment, comfort stations, amphitheaters, 


General development, fencing, utilities, checking kiosks_____~- 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial (South Dakota): General 
. development, housing, utilities, planting__-______- 

Pipestone National Monument (Minnesota) : General development, 
utilities, visitor center, housing, fencing, utility building 

Rocky Mountain National Park (Colorado): General develop- 
ment: Shelters, utilities, campground facilities 

“Seottsbluff National Monument (Nebraska): General develop- 
ment, housing, utilities, utility building, improvements to 
buildings 

Shadow Mountain National Recreational Area (Colorado): 
Campground development 

Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park (North Dakota): 

Medora headquarters, development, visitor center, utilities, 

housing, campground facilities___..__.______.__-_____- ca 

North. unit development, comfort stations, utility building__ 
Wind Cave National Park (South Dakota) : Elevator installation 

and heating system in elevator building 
Yellowstone National Park (Wyoming) : 
Canyon area development, amphitheater, grading and plant- 
ing, fencing, razing obsolete structures___._______________ 
lishing bridge area development, horse barn, comfort sta- 
Rs NE ec rcs ener cession coche ealhnipc te iietiseterems rennin 

Mammoth area development, seeding and pianting, housing__ 

Old Faithful area development, utilities, wash house 

General development, fire lookout, range plots, housing_____~_ 


Total for region ‘ 


Region 3: 
Aztec Ruins National Monument (New Mexico) : General develop- 
ment, improvements to visitor center, utility building, utilities, 
fencing, housing 103, 800 
Big Bend National Park (Texas) : 
Basin area development, razing old CCC buildings, camp- 
Sree Scr en ee a atcniarcare tered Slee 90, 600 
Rio Grande campground development 15, 000 
Bryce Canyon National Park (Utah) : Headquarters area devel- 
opment, housing, visitor center, guard rails 475, 300 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park (New Mexico): Visitor center 
furnishings and planting 
Remodeling and additions to old elevator building 
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Buildings and utilities pregram, 1958 fiscal. year—Continued 


Region 3—Continued 
Fort Union National Monument (New Mexico) : General develop- 
ment, utilities, visitor center, housing, utility building, fencing, 
cleanup, etc 
Grand Ganyon National Park (Arizona): South Rim area develop- 
ee eee een enn esenopoe ne meer 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument (Colorado): General 
development, utilities, comfort station 
Lake Mead National Recreational Area (Arizona): 
Katherine area development, camping and beach facilities__ 
Temple Bar development, campground facilities, housing, 
planting, visitor center, utility building, utilities 
Willow Beach flood protection work 
Lake Meade National Recreational Area (Nevada): General 
development, utilities at Echo Bay, campground facilities at 
Boulder Beach and Cottonwood Cove 
Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument (Arizona) : Headquarters 
area development, campground facilities, housing, utilities_.__ 
Petrified Forest National Monument (Arizona) : 
Rainbow Forest visitor center addition 
Painted Desert area development, utilities, housing 
Saguaro National Monument (Arizona): General development, 
utility building, addition to visitor center, ranger station, 
fencing 
Southwestern national monuments (Arizona, New Mexico) : 
ployee housing 
Zion National Park (Utah): 


IRE WOE RRNOEE Disses cnnh bs male Sepeeenereee sd bi nae bncieamdaiteten tthe 2, 805, 000 


Region 4: 
Crater Lake National Park (Oregon) : 
Annie Spring development, ranger station, campground de- 
velopment_ 
Headquarters area development, housing, remodeling utility 
buildings, utilities 
Craters of the Moon National Monument (Idaho) : Completion of 
development 
Death Valley National Monument (California) : Headquarters 
area development,- housing, utilities__._.c.......-.-.-------- 
Fort Vancouver National Monument (Washington) : Grading and 
rolling airport runway 
Glacier Bay National Monument (Alaska): Bartlett Cove ‘devel- 
opment, housing, utilities, utility buildings, docks 
Hawaii National Park (Hawaii): Haleakala development, utili- 
ties, administration building, tables, and fireplaces, raze obso- 
lete resthouse 
Mount McKinley National Park (Alaska) : 
Headquarters development, rehabilitate hotel, utilities, hous- 
ing, powerplant building_____ ~~~ a aoe A Sly ae 
Mount Eielson development, comfort sts ition, “utilities. 
Mount Rainier National Park (Washington) : 
Housing and storage building at Paradise___._..-_-_--- 
Revetments on Nisqually River_____~-- 
General development, powerline, housing, water investiga- 
tion 
Muir Woods National Monument (California) : General develop- 
ment, utilities, alterations to building 
Olympic National Park (Washington): General development, 
housing, checking station, campground facilities, comfort sta- 
i a cae EE ee Us cle a a ete tds leat cenalh whine 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park (California) : 
Cedar Grove development, comfort station, utilities, incinera- 
tor, dormitory 
Ash Mountain area development, housing, utilities oe eta etes 
Sentinel Ridge fire lookout station 


$244, 300 
402, 100 
29, 400 
59, 500 
216, 500 
14, 400 
118, 200 
156, 900 
76, 400 
345, 600 
107, 000 


210, 400 
39, 400 


139, 600 
177, 500 
184, 900 
322, 400 

1, 800 


316, 000 


206, 400 


309, 400 
8S, 200 


349, 000 
300, 000 


123, 300 


46, 000 


330, 700 


165, 100 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1958 fiscal year—Continued 


Region 4—Continued 
Yosemite National Park (California) : 
Employee housing _ $216; 000 
General development, utilities, demolition of obsolete build- 
ings, campground facilities, comfort stations____ __... | 24T; 3a0 


Total for region 4_________. __ 3, 604, 400 


Region 5: 
Adams National Historic Site (Massachtisetts): Relocation of 
heating system eee 40, 000 
Gettysburg National Memoriai Park (Pennsylvania) : Visitor 
center and exhibits 528, 800 
Harpers Ferry National Monument (West Virginia) : Rehabilita- 
On ie ate amie 100, 000 
Home of Franklin Delano Roosevelt (New York): Relocation 
Oe. HI rin ines cicateaeeewinea tae ak 24, 000 
Hopewell Village National Historic Site (Pennsylvania) : 
Visitor center and exhibits 117, 600 
General development, rehabilitation of historic structures, 
housing, utility buildings, utilities: 2... 5... 177, 000 
Indepedence National Historic Park (Pennsylvania) : Lawn. con- 
struction 5, 800 
Isle Royale National Park (Michigan) : 
Boat acquisition 850, 000 
Dock at Rock Harbor te eS argh 117, 600 
Utilities at Mott Island 50, 000 
Morristown National Historic Park (New Jersey) : Hospital re- 
construction 29, 400 
Saratoga National Historie Park (New York): Utilities____.__- 11, 600 


Total for region 5 : 2, 051, 800 


National Capital Parks: 
District of Columbia : 
Submaintenance group and utilities, Northwest section___~ 182, 300 
Rehabilitate elevator, Washington Monument_____________- 120, 000 
Development of water sports center La 250, 000 
General development, utility buildings, rehabilit: ition of 
buildings, grading and planting, stables, ete_____- ea 
Virginia: Rehabilitation of historic structures_____._______-----_- 47, 100 
Maryland: Clearing, grubbing, etc., C. and O. Canal__- a 100, 000 


Total for National Capital Parks _- Ae 2 __ 1,032, 500 


USK OF 1957 INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress are you making with the increase we 
provided last year for more adequate park facilities? Getting back 
to that question again, name a few of the parks you went into. For 
instance, what did: you do in the Smoky Mountains? 

Mr. Wirru. In the Smoky Mountains, we put in several new trails. 
We are also working on some new roads. We have money for a visitor 
center on the North Carolina side in connection with receiving the 
public there. The little building was a ranger station and we con- 
verted it into sort of a museum, but it is completely inadequate. We 
are also building 3 or 4 employee houses. And we are developing 
campgrounds to a considerable extent. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is one of the things I am interested in. You 
are starting the campgrounds? 
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Mr. Wrrrn. This year, sir, we will have completed, with sanitation 
and everything, better than 700 additional campsites. 

Mr. Kirwan. 700. 

Mr. Wirrn. Our mission-66 program, as laid out here, will better 
than triple our camping facilities in the parks. That is one of the 
most important things we have to do. 

= Kirwan. Because it is automobiles which are going into the 

arks. 

. Mr. Wirru. That is right. I do want to say this, too, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may: This impetus that we have gained through mission 66 
has caused the concessioners, with private capital on the outside comin 
in, to commit themselves in the first year to developments of aroun 
$8 to $10 million. We are getting from the concessioners a mission- 
66 program of their own so we can dovetail ours in with theirs. It is 
coming along in great shape. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, in a few years when a man decides to 
take his family into one of the Government parks he is going to be 
assured he has a place to camp. 

Mr. Wirth. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And a place to rest after he makes a long drive. 

Mr. Wrirtu. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that you carried over an unobligated balance 
of over $5.4 million from last year. So with the new money you have 
$20,665,000 available this year. 

Mr. Wirth. I may say this: We have now, as of the first of the year, 
better than 45 percent of our total money available in 1957 obligated 
or committed for day-labor projects. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now obligated? 

Mr. WirtH. Yes, and committed. Yousee, last year we had to build 
up quickly. We ran a little slow and it took a little time to build up. 
We also had before Congress an authorization to employ outside 
architects and engineers on contract so that we would not have to 
build our staff way on up. We are now catching up on that backlog 
and by the end of this fiscal year we are going to be broke. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think by the end of this fiscal year you will not 
have anything unobligated. 

Mr. Wirtu. It is going to be so close we will have to be careful that 
we do not gointhe red. It is going to be that close. 





Construction (LiQ@uIDATION oF Con'rRACT AUTHORIZATION ) 


Program and financing 


1956 acti] 


Program by activities: 
1, Parkways.... “ 851, 012 $12, 951, 679 490, 611 
2. Roads and trails _ _- 11, 780, 507 15, 165, 008 059, 916 


Total obligations __. 22, 631, 609 28, 116, 688 32, 550, 527 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Contract authorization 51, 208 824 8, 667, 21 — 32, 550, 527 
Unobligated balance carried forward 
Contract authorization 28, 667, 215 $2, 5E0, 527 32, 000, 000 


Contract authorization (new) 32 f 32, 000, 000 


Status of unfinanced contract authorization 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Unfinanced. balance.at beginning of year. 
Contract authorization (new) - 
Unfinanced balance at end of year__. 


$57, 506, 800 $37, 852, 500 $40, 052, 500 
32, 000, 090 32, 000, 000 
—37, 852, 500 | —40, 052, 500 — 41, 052, 500 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization. 19, 654, 300 29, 800, 000 31, 000, 000 
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ernnets: by vnneres 


| | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


| | 
Total number of permanent positions_______- te’ 328 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- ; au 199 | 
Average number of all employees. --___-- rttaed Bhs 427 | 


Number of employees at end of year_- ; 5 799 | 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average eplary—| |... 054.....-.--. pivaat $5,191 | $5, 339 
Average grade __- : | GS8-7.2 | GS-7.4 

Ungraded positions: Average salary hte 8, 849 | $4, 050 | 

Personal services: | 
Permanent positions______- ‘ $1, 490, 576 $1, 232, 360 
Positions other than permanent 2 oe ee 596, 897 | , 426, 930 | 
Regular pay above 52-week base. ___- Kind abh ete 5, 755 |.... 

Payment above basic rates___- Send Sa 40, 422 | 





Total personal services______.__-_- se 2, 133, 650 | 2, 665, 87% 3, 122, 817 
02 Travel___- ilimdlnitibeisinaieacs " | 108, 502 | 35, 47 158, 825 
03 Transportation of things.._______- wi . Sa 22, 230 27, 750 | 32, 540 
04 Communication services__-___. , | 17, 855 | 22, 2¢ 26, 140 
05 Rents and utility services_______- ; | 44, 489 | 55, 445 | 65, 125 
06 Printing and reproduction___- . 13, 062 R | 19, 120 
07 Other contractual services__.....__.__-- 2, 858, 653 3, 610, 71 4, 076, 915 
08 Supplies and materials____- oe ; 464, 104 579, 42 679, 355 
09 Equipment 45 ee sa iea 171, 733 ; 251, 385 
10 Lands and structures- ince | 14, 679, 448 , 364, 745 | 21, 533, 380 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 
Contribution to retirement fund... _- | 156, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.. os | 8, 164 | , 195 11, 950 
150 Taxes and assessments : Foal 11, 254 , 050 | 16, 475 


Total, National Park Service _-___. dn HES | 20, 583, 144 5, 716, 6 _ 30, 150, 627 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE | 


Total number of permanent positions- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary - me be liane $5, 537 $5, 729 | 
Average grade -___- site mdi i sak easani GS-7.5 GS-7.7 | 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ; $5, 914 $5, 907 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions---.--..--- hodinien | $964, 331 $1, 300, 000 $1, 300, 000 
Positions other than perm¢ anent_- , si 107, 700 140, 000 140, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base ae Sead | 3, 708 | 5, 000 
Payment above basic rates___.-...-.---.-.--- anaes 46, 904 60, 000 | 55, 000 
Total personal services... -- Sav nbbddbeitdakdadeee 1, 122, 643 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Travel_. i awe . ae 87, 012 100, 000 100, 000 
Transportation of things. . ee abs ialanaatnine &, 203 10, 000 10, 000 
Communication services- Fd iil pupae 7, 731 10, 000 10, 000 
Rents and utility services. _------ sie ect yaems | 15, 749 | 20, 000 20, 000 
Printing and reproduction Linge 13, 141 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Spee IIE DEE VENED . 2 on wc ccweccccseccecvacbeocesece! 373, 790 400, 000 400, 000 
Supplies and materials__.........- eile ene .| 46, 198 60, 000 60, 000 
Equipment. - Ssriaka te gihat coche iselgicecieoroe lars 3, 600 5, 000 5, 000 
Lands and structures. ___- in : | 420, 470 274, 900 179, 900 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 
Contribution to retirement fund. oats | ities ‘ 95, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities-.--..--.-_-. oni elas ae 
Taxes and assessments_ -_-- saenke bis 23 | 100 100 


Subtotal ; iiowdine 2, 098, 580 | 2, 400, 000 2 400, 000 
Deduct charges for quarte rs and subsistence ‘ BBO Ines 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads___- iad data 2, 098, 465 2, 400, 000 


Total obligations ; po dcmpae uaneaaied 92, 631, 609 28, 116, 688 32, 550, 527 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Applied to contract authorization 
Contract authorization - i 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated: Contract authorization 
Obligated: 
Appropriation _- 
Jontract authorization ____ 


Total budget authorizations available ___ 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current appropriations to Lee prior year con- 
tract authorizations \ 
Out of prior authorizations 
Total expenditures 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated: Contract authorization. 
Obligated: 
Appropriation 
Contract authorization 





Total expenditures and.balances _- 


Mr. Kirwan. 
justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Construction (liquidation of contrac 


Appropriation act, 1957 


Decreases : 
-arkways — 
Roads and trails_.u__ 


Base, 1958__-_ 

Increases : 
Parkways 
Roads and t 


‘ails 


Budget. estimate, 


1956 actual 


$19, 654, 300 


Please insert in the record pages 87 throug 


1958 estimate 


1957 estimate | 


$29, 800, 000 | 
19, 654, 300 | —29, 800, 000 
| 32, 000, 000 


TF as 
= 
| 


$31, 000, 000 
—31, 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 


51, 298, 824 | 32, 550, 527 


| 
| 
| 
j 


3, 140, 576 | 
6, 207, 976 


28, 667,215 | 


8, 
{ 


769, 059 
3, 185, 285 
78, 559 


| 


14, 025, 817 K 


| 7, 501,978 


72, 052, 500 


“60, 647, 376 


621, 


), 000 
39, 059 


29 8 


8,7 


31, 000, 000 


14, 025, 817 


| 38, 56 31, 000, 000 
28, 667,215 | 32, 5: 
| 
| 


8, 769, 059 
9, 185, 285 


fy* 


9, 052, 500 


60, 647, 376 


! 


78,621, 55% 72, 052, 500 


1 95 of the 


rr 


t authorization) 


$29, 800, 000 


$13, 500, 000 
16, 300, 000 


15, 000,000 
16, 000,000 
31, 000, 000 


Analysis by activities 


| 
A ppropri- 
ation 


Activity Decrease 


Parkways. 
2. Roads and trails__ 


Total 


'$13, 500, 000 
16, 300, , 000 


29, ‘800, 000 


S 


$13, 500, 000 
16, 300, 000 


29, 800, 000 


Base, 1958 | Estimate, Increases 


1958 


$15, 000, 000} $15, 000, 000 
16,.000, 000 | 16,000, 000 


31, 000, 000 


31, 000, 000 
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The estimate of $31 million is for liquidating contractual obligations scheduled 
under the 1957 fiscal year program and for making payments agaiust obligations 
scheduled for 1958. The Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 1956 authorized 
the appropriation of funds to cover contractual obligations for the fiscal years 
1955-59 as follows: 


Authorizations for appropriation 














Parkways Roads and Total 
trails 
1955 fiscal year: Sec. 4 (a) and (b), Federal-Aid Highway Act, 
RES Fa A -| $10,000,000 | $10,000, 000 $20, 000, 000 
1956 fiscal year: Sec.-4 (a) and {b), Federal- Aid “Highway. Act, 
Pee 2 BADR OOR RS. 625 OS bot Re ob meee nn SLE 1, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 23, 500, 000 
1957 fiscal year: See. 4 (a) and (b), Federal-Aid Highway Act, | 
1954__ i aaasaetasrnnckhh is delnndnhcnbainnawsin See 11, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 23, 500, 000 
1958 fiscal year: See. 104 (a) and (b), Federal-Aid Highway 
Act, 1956_- 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
1959 fiscal year: Sec. 104 (a) “and (b), Federal-Aid | Highway 
Ae; BUG... bees pilin ms ae 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
POM eciscssscatssic Wiearecssttehesscensescu ne sai 64, 000, 000 67, 000, 000 131, 000, 000 








A statement showing the actual and estimated appropriations. applicable to 
each of the fiscal year programs follows: 


Parkways Roads and Total 
trails 


1955 authorized program .--.-.-.....-.---2-.-.-.-. 22+. ----- $10, 000,000 | $10,000,000 | $20,000, 000 


| 
} 
Appropriated to liquidate partially oblige ations incurred under 











Cin cnidkidh hetbsicnsasentervcnebnwes itbnn bine —4, 493, 200 | —5,000,000 | —9, 493, 200 

Unfunded contract authorization, 1955 fiscal year_..___- 5, 506, 800 5, 000, 000 10, 506, 800 

1956 authorized program. ..........-+-/-..-----.---<--s---s+---| 11,000,000 |- .12, 00,000 | 23, 500, 000 
Appropriated: 

To yn prior year contract authorization. _. (5, 506, 800) (5, 000, 000)} (10, 806, 800) 

To liquidate partially obligations incurred under progr: 2m —4, 493,200 | —4,654,300 | —9, 147, 500 

Unfunded contract authorization, 1956 fiscal year : 6, 506, 800 7, 845, 700 14, 352, 500 

1957 authorized program....._.....-....---.- _-----s-..24} 11,000,000 | 12, 800,000 | 28, 500, 000 

1958 authorized program (available in 1957) ~~. ---- siniiten 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 

Total availability, 1957 fiscal year____. 27,000,000 | 28,500,000 | 55, 500, 000 


Appropriated 1957 fiscal year: } 
Tofund prior year contract authorization | (6,506,800);  (7,845,700)| (14, 352, 500) 

To liquidate partially obligations incurred under 1957 pro- | 
ae a teeth aca leaentichoeeta avin etd —6, 993,200 | —8, 454, 300 —15, “7, 500 


Unfunded contract authorization: | 
; 


1957, fiseal year portion.._----- aaauan erase . . 4,006, 800. 4, 045,.700 8,.052, 500 
1958 fiscal year portion..--.-............- his ode 16, 000, 000 | 16,000, 000 32, 000, 000 
Unfunded contract authorization, end 1957 fiscal year 20, 006, 800 | my 045, 700 0 052, 500 





Unfunded brought forward applicable to 1958 fiscal year pro- g 
(AEG Mil incest Baal ap ‘eit Reape N61) 8: é 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 











gram 
1959 authorized program (available in 1958) - = | 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Total availability, 1958 fiscal year___._.- ”" ret 32, 000, 000 | 32,000, 000. 64, 000, 000 
Appropriated (estimate): 
To fund 1957 contract authorization (4, 006, 800) (4, 045, 700) (8, 052, 500) 
To liquidate partially obligations incurred under 1958 pro- ‘| 
SL. . thie dhich hideenaconmsonah died dea abepinseyr fbye sade 1, 993, 200 | —11, 954, 30 — 22, 947, 500 
Unfunded contract authorization, end 1958 fiscal year _ - _- 21, 006, 800 | 20, 045, 700 41, 052, 500 


During the 1955 fiscal year, the first year contract obligational authority was 
available under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, the Service did not have 
the technical staff or sufficient advance plans to carry out the construction 
programs at the rate desired. With the establishment of the Eastern and Western 
Offices, Division of Design and Construction, staffing and operational problems 
have been resolved so that a higher level of operations, necessary for handling 
large programs, can be sustained. Barring unforeseen developments, this will 
permit the Service to handle efficiently the much larger construction programs. 
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Sufficient cash is essential to keep the programs moving forward. By the begin- 
ning of the 1958 fiseal year, it is estimated that the rate of expenditure will have 
reached and leveled off with the rate of obligation. 


1. Parkways, $15 million 


The estimate of $15 .million will provide $4,006,800 to liquidate obligations for 
projects being accomplished during the 1957 fiscal year and $10,993,200 to meet 
partial payments to contractors in carrying out the 1958 program of $16 million. 
The 1958 program is directed toward urgently needed projects in 4 of the 8 
authorized national parkways. These projects are confined mainly to the closing 
of gaps in the parkways construction so as to make additional units available 
to the visitor and to protect-the Federal investment already made through the 
prevention of further deterioration of partially completed work. The program 
includes 61 miles of grading, base course, and other stage construction, and 48 
miles of final paving. Also, included are 82 bridge and grade separation struc- 
tures and various visitor-use facilities. 

The following table reflects the contractual authorization (program) for 1958 
and the funds estimated for the purpose of liquidating contractual obligations 
incurred during the 1957 fiscal year and for making partial payments against 
contractual obligations scheduled for 1958: 


1958 fiscal year estimate 




















1958 obliga- 
Parkway tional pro- To meet par- 
gram To liquidate tial pay- Total esti- 
1957 program | ments, 1978 mate, 1958 
program 

(a) Blue Ridge-_- bhithee oo Sete shel a pees $6, 639, 800 $1, 110, 540 $4, 828, 800 | $5, 949, 340 
Gy ea i el 1,0 1,300 30 ,2°0 | 5F3, 2°0 8°8, 500 
(c) George Washington Memorial_..........._- 3, 744, 000 900, 170 | 2, 165, 910 3, 066, 080 
Br, Pe FENG ie coche ccncnyceennoadobecel 4, 573, 900 1, 690, 840 3, 435, 240 5, 126, 080 
Wibei 3 aciiet tld ee cat 16, 000, 000 | 4,006,800 | 10, 993, 200 15, 000, 000 


' 


(a) Blue Ridge Parkway $6,630,800 (North Carolina, $3,858,509; Virginia, 
$2,772,300).—This parkway was started in 1933 under authority of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. When compieted, it will extend along 
the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains for a distance of 477 miles in Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

The program will provide for the surface treatment and the completion of the 
Oconaluftee River Bridge on an 11-mile gap between Wolf Laurel Gap and the 
parkway’s terminus at Ravensford, N. C., in the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park to make available another usable unit in North Carolina, while on 
an adjoining section, the grading of 15 miles from the end of the present paving 
at Soco Gap running southerly to United States Highways 19A and 23 at Balsam 
Gap would advance the completion of a usable unit between two major highways. 
The program also provides for the completion (final paving) of a scenic high 11- 
mile section between Wagon Road and Beech Gaps below Asheville. In Virginia, 
about 10 miles of grading and structures would be started on a 14-mile unit 
hetween United States Highway 220 near Roanoke an@ Adney Gap. With the 
completion of this unit the only gap remaining in Virginia would be the 15-mile 
section around Roanoke. General development items are also included for 
several recreational and maintenance areas on completed sections of the parkway 
in both States. 

(b) Foothills Parkway, $1,051,300 (Tennessec).—The Foothills Parkway was 
authorized by the Act of February 22, 1944 (16 U. S. C. 4034-11). When com- 
pleted, it will extend approximately 72 miles generally parallel to the northern 
boundary of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park between the Pigeon 
River and the Little Tennessee River. 

Fhe program would complete the northbound lane of the spur road that con- 
nects the city of Gatlinburg with the main line of the parkway at Caney Creek 
and one of the main accesses to the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
A portion of the program has already been provided in the 1957 fiscal year. 
This spur road will have two lanes on each side of the West Prong, Little 
Pigeon River to serve the heavy volume of traffic using this route. A portion of 
the southbound lane has been completed between Gatlinburg and Banner Bridge 
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where it joins the existing winding narrow State highway. The completion of 
the northbound lane would make available a 4-mile section for public use. 

(ec) George Washington Memorial Parkway $3,744,000 (Maryland, $2,477,000; 
Virginia, $1,267,000).—This parkway is authorized to extend from Mount Vernon 
to Great Falls on the Virginia side of the Potomac River and from Great Fails 
to Fort Washington on the Maryland side, a total length of about 49 miles, not 
including the distance through Alexandria, Va., and the District of Columbia. 
The Mount Vernon Highway portion of the parkway was completed several 
years azo; more recently it has been extended from Arlington Memorial Bridge 
to a connection with Spout Run above Key Bridge, a'total distance of about 15 
miles from Mount Vernon. Rights-of-way for this parkway are being provided 
by the States of Virginia and Maryland, with participation by counties and the 
United States. The Parkway from Spout Run to the site of the Central In- 
telligence Agency at Langley, Va., a distance of about 6 miles, is being con- 
structed with funds appropriated to that agency and advanced to the Service 
for that purpose. Rights-of-way for this portion are being acquired by the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission with funds appropriated to the 

Yentral Intelligence Agency, and matched by funds provided by the State of 
Virginia and Arlington and Fairfax Counties. 

The program proposed would complete the grading and substructure work on 
that section of the parkway between the District of Columbia line and Great 
Falls, Md. Funds have already been provided in 1957 for the grading and 
structures for a portion below Caderock to the District line. The program also 
includes the beginning of grading work from Langley on a unit of the parkway 
authorized to extend to Great Falls on the Virginia side of the Potomac River. 
Access roads, parking areas, and other minor improvements will be made at 
Belle Haven, Collingwood-Little Hunting Creek, Marine Memorial, and Daigier- 
field Island located in Virginia. 

(ad) Natchez Trace Parkway $4,573,900 (Alabama, $12,500 ; Mississippi, $3,761,- 
900; Tennessee, $799,500).—A survey to determine the route of this parkway was 
authorized by the act of May 21, 1934, and construction was started with funds 
allocated from the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. When ¢om- 
pleted, the Parkway will extend for a distance of. about 450. miles from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to Natchez, Miss. 

In Mississippi, the above-mentioned program would continue work (structures) 
on a 27-mile section between United States 45 near Tupelo and Mississippi High- 
way 32 near Houston, leaving only the final paving at a cost of $600,000, while 
grading work would be started on a 17.5-mile adjacent section running southerly 
to the Woodland-Montpelier Road in the vicinity of Houston. Fnal paving on 
a Section between French Camp and United States Highway 82 would make 
available a usable unit of 24 miles, thereby providing a long continuous 102-mile 
completed unit north of Jackson. In Tennessee, major work would continue on 
4 major structures on a 16-mile section between United States Highway 64 and 
State Highway 20 with final paving tentatvely scheduled for 1960. Additional 
public service facilities at developed areas as well as general development projects 
needed for maintenance operations are also included. 


2. Roads and trails, $16,000,000 


The estimate of $16 million is requested to provide $4,045,700 to liquidate obli- 
gations for projects being accomplished during the 1957 fiscal year, and $11,954,- 
300 to meet partial payments to contractors in carrying out the 1958 program of 
$16 million. 

The $16 million scheduled for roads and trails is broken down into the following 
categories : 


Reconstruction 223, 400 
Stage construction 2, 917, 600 
Final paving___- 2, 996, 900 
New work . 562, 100 
Advance planning__-_ ~~~ eRe, Si ash ome eee eee ote f 2 300, 000 


Total Bet seth ines, SORE Gets Se ti eee kd A 16, 000, 000 


Reconstruction and relocation of existing roads make up the largest category 
of road work required. Areas having roads which were built and have been used 
extensively over periods in excess of 20 years do not meet the standards of 
modern use. Roads in some of the older parks follow stagecoach routes. These 
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are over 50 years old, are badly located for present day demands, and have in- 
adequate bases which makes further work on them a heavy annual expense. 
The modern park road must also provide sufficient informational and inter- 
pretive signs, markers and exhibits, turnouts, parking spaces and overlooks 
{ 






necessary for the motorist to make safe and satisfactory use of it.. Relocation 
in many instances, is the only alternative to eliminate steep, winding and | 
narrow sections which preclude this type of construction. it 
The principle followed in all areas of the national park system is to provide 
sufficient roads to take the motorist to a fair assortment of the attractions, 
and to supplement the roads with good trail systems to accommodate those i} 
visitors who desire a more intimate contact with the scenic, historic, scien- 4 
tific, archeologic or wilderness features which comprise all but a small percent- 

age of the wajor parks. The long-range mission 66 program calls for improve- 
ment of close-in trails, relocation of portions of existing trails, and the building f 
of new connecting trails, designed to distribute use more evenly and to prevent i 
overuse of some facilities, such as certain camping spots. This is especially i 
important in the back country of some of the parks. The trail system, in addi- if 
i 

| 

t 
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tion to visitor use, also provides access for forest protection and other protection 
and management purposes. The mission 66 program is not aimed at construction 
of extensive additional mileage. 

The 1958 program provides for work on 108 miles of major roads, including 
reconstruction of 16 miles; grading and base surfacing of 30 miles; final paving 
of 43 miles; and construction of 14 miles of new roads. Eight bridges are 
included in the major road program. The remainder of the program is for 
numerous minor roads and trails projects, parking areas, drainage structures, 
ete.; for advance planning and reconnaissance surveys, topographic surveys, etc. 
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EXPENDITURES TO DATE 






Mr. Kirwan. Last year, the expenditures for 1956 were estimated 
at $22,795,000 but actual payments were only $14,025,000, or $8,770,000 
short of the estimate. 

Mr. Wirtu. That comes in the same category, sir, that I was telling 
you about with respect to building up our sts iff, and also the lack of 
flexibility in proceeding with projects which we know we can do, not 
having to wait for steel or some other material. 

Mr. Kirwan. It all comes under that category. 

Mr. Wirrtn. It all comes under that category. May I say that some a 
of that money, too, is committed, but not obligated, on the books. if 
By that I mean some of it is committed for day-labor projects which . 
are in progress. On such projects obligations for personal services, 
materials, and so forth, are entered in the accounts as they are incurred 
rather than at the commencement of the project as is the case with 
contract work, Consequently, amounts required to complete going ; 
day-labor projects at the close of a fiscal year are reflected in the ‘ 
accounts as mnahianded and carried forward to the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please submit for the record expenditures to date ; 
during 1957, broken down between payments on prior year contracts ; 
and payments on new contracts. 

Mr. Wirrn. All right, sir. : 
(The matter referred to follows :) 






RI ROME TEE MERRITT OA 














Expenditures against prior year projects______.________ _ ._ $12, 169, 064 
Yxpenditures against current year projects__________- ahead 3, 258, 386 


Total expenditures, 1957 fiscal year____......._._._..._._...._._.. 15, 427, 450 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 1955 actual i 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








Program by activities: 



























































1. Departmental expense---.................-..-....-.--.- | $788, 002 $789, 100 $858, 600 
2. Regional office expense... - ia <abdvates-Dreaomeaeie | 459, 765 460, 900 506, 400 
ees rea. 8) SREB AS toe ee | 1, 247, 767 | 1, 250, 000 | 1, 365, 000 
Financing 
Unodligated balance no longer available--..............-- EE lcordunesnasene | nt linc leet shame 
Mpprerriitiee. iis seas sss secs | 1,250,000 | 1,250, 000 | 1, 365, 000 
* 
Obligations by objects 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Total number of permanent sit hie inctiysihigninaeneetioh cpt . 184 182 186 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_................--- 3 3 3 
Average number of all employees... -.....................-.-.- 173 177 183 
Number of employees at end of year. ..................-....-. | 181 175 179 
Average salaries and grades: 4 DRL ert] , 
General schedule grades: 
’ Ne enn ep eineee enue $5, 191 $5, 339 $5, 362 
Average grade. .-............--- eidabhbdslbaccukast GS8-7.2 GS-7.4 GS-7.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary .-.............-- Ssinibth $3, 849 #4, 050 $4, 053 
01 Personal services: 7 Q 7 1 al 
I SI ho lence enoetsensaewey $1, 035, 273 $1, 088, 908 $1, 117, 846 
Positions other than permanent......................- 11, 812 11, 609 11, 895 
Regular pay above 52-week base. .-..........-.-....-- hy Bios bed tah ese 4, 664 
t Payment above basic rates.....................-.....- 5, 892 3, 817 3, 888 
Total personal services...................-..... hashes 1, 056, 958 1, 104, 334 1, 138, 293 
a ni themadioadiivens 69, 045 58, 443 64, 411 
03 Transportation of things__.................--..-..--....-- 9, 226 3, 600 3, 700 
04 Communication services ..................-------..-..-.-. 21, 036 20, 400 20, 950 
05 Rents and utility services._..................-.--...---.-- 1, 467 1, 585 2, 055 
06 Printing and reproduction.......................-.-....-- 24, 954 25, 135 25, 135 
07 Other contractual services... .............-...-...--.-.. Pe 22, 244 21, 102 22, 848 
08 Supplies and materials.....................-..------...-.- 12, 615 8, 756 11, 513 
CR aii tid nchkibi dndéupmawwwetuaducnpn annie 29, 640 6, 010 5, 050 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to ee eamagerenbiin 70, 430 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.._...................-- 423 450 450 
BG Tpuen OG ROPMIBINANER 3 ais ok 2 beens 5 oni niin cn dn scgede 159 185 165 
PUM se Se dl 1, 247, 767 1, 250, 000 1, 365, 000 
Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Apecopeee RD EtSeshennasseqndebennennaedei $1, 250, 000 $1, 250, 000 $1, 365, 000 
bligated balance brought forward _-__....................-- in 80, 658 87, 365 92, 365 
Increase in prior year obligations... ....................-..... 7? sane bau anak po oeandiiadelei 
Total budget authorizations available................... 1, 330, 732, 1, 337, 365 1, 457, 365 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES = 
Expenditures— 
uber cesrent autmorinntions... ........6...4---ncencnsiesu 1, 161, 093 1, 160, 000 1, 275, 000 
Out of prior authorizations idad tes noGeeuns onmametnstaiwe 80, 041 85, 000 90, 000 
LESS CETTE | 3,241,134}  1,245,000| ‘1,365, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obli- 
PL MANGAL Salons utadetncoatsb digress idtonntcbedssecdads BOO edbialteabinstledadeves 
Obligated ‘balance carried forward..-.....-----------...-.-... | 87, 365 92, 365 92, 365 
Total expenditures and balances._.............. Labeeas | 1, 330, 732 1, 337, 365 1, 457, 365 





| 
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Mr. Kirwan. For “General administrative expenses” a total of 
oh, 365,000 is requested. This is an inerease-of $45,810-over-the adjusted 

base. 

Mr. Wirtu. $27,460 of that goes into departmental expenses in 
Washington, and $18,350 is in regional expenses. Most of that in the 
region is for additional general expenses. 

In the Washington office we are proposing 2 employees for our ad 
ministrative manual and 2 employees to strengthen our training 
program and other expenses in Washington. There are minor in- 
creases in our general expenses to keep up with the increased workload. 

Mr. Kirwan. We shall insert in the record pages 97 through 103 
of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


General administrative capenses 











DEOUTIRTOR GC. LOO tier <tertenirents diene tiianns+=4 =e $1, 250, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 
I aes hahha itiniesiiien Gigli rninleclrastbinninenins pails eaiiemie diat nian cin Tomiie 69, 190 
Adjusted S0PrTOpriguon sn ccrtereerde ek ene Sellen ..+~,/ 1, 319, 190 
Increases : 
FEI GRITS. CII cen tink enenircndadrcdic ii eaten iinet $27, 460 
I EE, CREB I oe ciccticnchener enrpnmngnee safe eiherpmnee ohaney 18, 350 
45, 810 
PRG, UCD, BPO Ma rege erp Seven nelelinarhtes he : 1, 365, 000 
Analysis of adjusted appropriation 
| Increase in 
base due to | 
Total Government’s| Adjusted 
Activity available | contribution appropria- 
1957 to the | tion 
retirement | 
fund | 
(1) a 
ae 
3 .; SEUERIORER, CERAREUE, uw «cn seice depo mepesensomatonent=< $789, 100 $831, 140 
FFs Ge CUE arn ccnp eee nenirckubbntdedatpenupeddes 460, 900 7 150 150 | 488, 050 
ethical 1 -ssisidnidc sd lessisasilisbnteibbitiitudeebuise 1, 250, 000 | 69, 190 | 1, 319, 190 
Analysis by activities 
Adjusted Base, Estimate, 
Activities ac Decreases 1958 1958 Increases 
tion 
1, Departmental expenses. -.-_.............- | $831,140 }............ $831, 140 $858, 600 $27, 460 
2. Regional office expenses... ..........-.. PUY ee 488, 050 506, 400 18, 350 
Total. ...............2-22.2/22.-..--.] 1,819,190 }_-...-.....| 1,319,190 | 1, 365, 000 | 45, 810 





87677—37——-138 
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1. Deparimental erpenses, $858,600 





Page reference 























Adjusted De- Estimate, 
Activities appropria- | creases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases | 
tion Table | Justifi- 
cation 

—_—_——O ee | be 

a) Salaries._...._...____.- $683, 890 -|._._____- $683, 890 $703, 530 $19,640 |____- 100 

y General expenses. ..._- RIB BD jb cn as 122, 250 130, 070 7, 820 }|......-. 101 
c) Administrative print- 

SER PURNT STE 25, 000 |_...... 25, 000 25, 000 |. .......-- Jem os nee 102 

Weta , 831, 140 |_ 831, 140 858, 600 27,460 |-._..- et Frey I 


(a) Salaries, $703,530.—The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 
1958 is $703,530, an increase of $19,640 over the base of $683,890. These funds 
are used for salaries of Washington office employees who are engaged in 
activities which are general in nature and not chargeable to other appropria- 
tions of the Service. Such activities include the formulation of Service policies, 
the prescribing of procedures, and the overall administrative direction and 
coordination of the various Service functions. The many varied and unique 
activities carried on by the Service, the expanded mission 66 programs, and 
the unprecedented use of the areas by the traveling public continues to increase 
the already heavy workload in the central office. 

The Service’s Management Improvement Committee has recommended. that 
the central office training staff be increased to consist of a training officer, an 
assistant training officer and a secretarial assistant. The present unaided 
training officer cannot accomplish the work incident to planning for, preparing 
for, and carrying out the vitally needed training and development program, 
although a great deal of valuable training work has been undertaken and 
accomplished during the few years the Service has had a training officer. 
Emphasis was placed on employee training in the following statement contained 
in the management and organization survey report: ‘* _* *. greater. attention 
be given to an effective training program both in general Department of the 
Interior and National Park Service policies and the features and operations 
of the specific: park areas. ‘The general material should be prepared by the 
headquarters staff.” With the staff increase requested, it would be possible 
to plan for, initiate, coordinate, and supervise the carrying out of a Service-wide 
program of management training and orientation training of new Service and 
concessioner employees. This staff would also provide guidance and general 
supervision over a field training facility which is proposed to be established 
in one of the parks to provide intensive training of new uniformed protective 
and interpretive employees. The headquarters training staff would necessarily 
have to spend considerable time in the field and, in many instances, would per- 
sonally conduct certain courses and training demonstrations. They would be 
in constant touch with field administrators and supervisors to plan for and 
assist in the training of personnel at all levels of employment, including profes- 
sional, scientific, and skilled crafts and trades. 

The Management Improvement Committee has also concurred in a recom- 
mendation, made by a special committee appointed to study the problem, that the 
Service’s existing administrative manual be revised into a new format and that 
the responsibility for maintaining it be assigned to a specific staff. The revision 
of the manual is in itself a tremendous undertaking and to maintain it properly 
will* require the constant attention of a procedures analyst and a cierk- 
stenographer, funds for which are requested in this budget. This staff would 
¢eooperate and work closely with personnel of the divisions and branches con- 
cerned in making revisions in and preparing amendments to the manual. Only 
in this way will field officials have immediate and accurate reference sources to 
enable them to discharge their responsibilities properly and expeditiously. The 
lack of a specific staff to carry on this function has made it necessary to a great 
extent to supplement and, in many instances, to revise policy and procedural 
material in the manual by means of memoranda rather than by making formal 
supplements or changes in the manual itself. As a result, the manual has not 
served fully its intended purpose of providing a working tool for officials and 
employees in the field. With the staff increase requested, the Service would be in 
a position to carry out the recommendation made in the management and organi- 
zation survey report: “As the National Park Service moves toward greater 
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decentralization of its operations, more attention should be given ‘to the manual 
to insure the quality! of-its coptent; and! to,eliminate unnecessary controls of 
detail that could defeat decentralization.” : , 

(b). General expenses, $130,070.—The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal 
year 1958 is $130,070, an increase ‘of $7,820 over ‘the base of $122,250. 

These funds are utilized for the general expenses of employees whose salaries 
are financed from this appropriation, and cover such related items of expenses 
as travel, transportation, office supplies, servicing and repair of typewriters, 
dictating machines, calculators and other office machines, replacement of office 
equipment, central reproduction | services, library facilities, supply services, 
telephone and switchboard service, postage and other similar expenses. The in- 
crease of ‘$7;820 will provide for necessary general expenses for the four new 
positions requested for expansion of the Service’s training program and an 
Administrative Manual staff. 

(c) Administrative printing, $25,000—This estimate of $25,000 is the same 
amount as the operating base and is the same amount as has been available for 
the purpose for the past several years. These funds are used to eover the cost 
of printed forms, letterheads, envelopes, binding of books, calendars, salary tables, 
various civil-service publications, copies of budget documents, legislative bills, 
reports, hearings, Comptroller General decisions, and other miscellaneous pub- 
lications and documents required to carry out assigned functions. 


2. Regional office expenses, $506,400 


Ser Pt) tae me se eee |e oe i 7 


De- | | Estimate, 





Adjusted 

















) ‘ 
Page reference 
Activities appropria- | creases | Base, 1958 1958 | Increases | *. 7 
} tion | Table | Justifi- 
| | j cation 
mesial hatte apbiethbpitte | ict citpench te [abe b lei ESSE Sie ate iD EE ye eid 
; ; eater m 
(a) Region | office | $96, 500 }..-..-_-. $96, 500 $100, 110 | wi Geer. tee 103 
(b) Region 2 office... ..-. 97,180 |..---- 2 97, 180 100, 830 | 3,650 }.2.2...- 103 
(c) Region 3 office . | 96, 660 |_.. ‘ 96, 660 100, 280 | 3, 620, |..-.--.-] 103 
(d) Region 4 office FR Bi cgncenaire 96, 880 100, 565 7. ee 103 
(e) Region 5 office --| 100, 830 | 100, 830 104, 615 3, 785 | oad 103 
a j}-_____ |--——__|- -—-— —__ |---| ————_—_|-——} 
DeG) bk eye nsshy |», 488,050 }..-+--s2-0}, 488,050 | 506, 400 18, 350 | yceab Ged Leia 
qd ca eit ag Ghd tk 2 iki allah ap tetn Ailas S. bitin pis dbipbhghitiimtey I 


2. Regional offices, $506,400 

The. estimate for this activity for the fiscal year 1958 is $506,400, an increase 
of $18,350 over the operating base of $488,050. 

The regional office expenses portion of the “general administrative expenses” 
appropriation finances the activities of the five regional offices which are not 
chargeable to other appropriations of the Service. 

An increase of $18,350 is needed to cover additional costs of per diem and 
travel and to provide additional general expense funds for the five regional 
offices in carrying out their increased administrative workloads in connection 
with the Service's mission 66 program. 

The regional offices carry a very heavy administrative workload in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of mission 66.. To function effectively, officials and 
employees of those offices should spend more time in the field areas under their 
supervision than has been possible in the past. The’ small increase requested, 
which averages only $3,670 for each region, will. permit the regional offices to 
more nearly meet their responsibilities in coordinating the varied and expanded 
field area programs. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell? 
Mr. Norrevt. Mr. Chairman, I think you have done a marvelous 
job, so I will ask just 2 or 3 questions. I do want to say I am glad the 
udget has allowed you as‘much money as it has this year. I notice 
on page 2 of the justifications that this is the largest amount of 
money the National Park Service has had at any one time in the his- 
tary of the Park Service. 
Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Norrett. I think that is good. I am glad to know that is true. 


a ta ana 


4 
if 
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Mr. Wiers. Thank you. 

Mr. Norretu. I also observe that the visitors this year amount to 
many more, 57 million people having visited the parks, a number 
greater than you ever had before. This coming year you estimate 
you will have 60 million. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 


PEA RIDGE NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, ARK. 


Mr. Norretx. I believe there are four new parks in the Nation. 
One is in Arkansas. 

Mr. Wiern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrexu. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. Wirru. Pea Ridge. 

Mr. Norreww. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask a lot of questions 
about that, but I should appreciate it if page 12 of the justifications 
could be inserted in the record. I know the people of Arkansas are 
very much interested in the Pea Ridge National Military Park in 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Kirwan. The information will be submitted in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


PEA RIDGE NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, ARK. 


Public Law 744, 84th Congress, approved July 20, 1956, authorized the estab- 
lishment of the Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark. 

The Battle of Pea Ridge, fought March 6-8, 1862, in northwest Arkansas be- 
tween a Confederate force commanded by Maj. Gen. Earl Van Dorn and a 
Union force commanded by Maj. Gen. Samuel R. Curtis was the most important 
battle fought during the Civil War west of the Mississippi River in terms of 
total number of men engaged and in casualties. Approximately 16,000 Con- 
federate troops, which included 3 regiments of Indians from the Civilized Tribes, 
and 10,000 Union troops were involved in the battle. This was the only battle 
of the war in which Indians appeared as officially organized troops. The battle 
was fought primarily for control of the State of Missouri, a border State that 
occupied a key position geographically between the two sides. Its control 
promised to exercise an important influence on the conduct of the war by either 
side. The Battle of Pea Ridge determined that the North and the Union side 
would control Missouri. It also.ended for almost 2 years any further serious 
fighting in the State. Pea Ridge is easily accessible and is situated in the pic- 
turesque Boston Mountains area of the Ozarks. 

The area of the monument will consist of not less than 1,200 acres which will 
be transferred to Federal jurisdiction wittiout’ consideration. Historical studies 
are now in progress to determine the lands which are essential for military park 
purposes. It is anticipated that the area will be established by the 1958 fiscal 
year. 

The amount of $20,469 will be required for management and protection of the 
area, and will provide for the following : 


a ea ooh saphs bs iditsaca boat int cieesciustuoaes $5, 440 
SONI 2k So oe re oe es dee cand dike 4, 525 
Cevermeenogmepber,. GS-4... 2 ie a ie wc apg ek 3, 415 
PEIN UPR tS Cel ee oe et 13, 380 
SimiGpeen GMewames. ol 0G ok sl LOLT 3 Oe ee a ore 2 
General expenses, including passenger car and office equipment_________ 6, 889 





eb hth bb natn hhc alii ce bdboepiientiates oiepsihako dobre sobs wads h dime 20, 469 
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Mr. Wiretn. I might say, sir, that the complete study on that has 
been finished and we are in touch withthe people. That park should 
be established before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. 'Norretn.’ Thank you, Mr. Director. 


ARKANSAS POST STATE PARK 


I have one other question. Are you familiar with the Arkansas 
Post, matter, in Arkansas? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretxi. With the chairman’s permission, I should like to ask 
you a few questions on that. If you will, just give me a breakdown to 
date on the Arkansas Post matter. That will be sufficient. 

Mr. Wirru. I have a short statment here, sir, which was prepared 
in anticipation that this question might come up. 

Mr. Norretu. I wish you would insert that in the record. 

Mr. Wrirrn. It pretty well tells the story, if it may be inserted in 
the record. 

Mr. Norrett. I ask that it be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Wirtu. I should be glad to read it, if you wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please insert it in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ARKANSAS POST 


Investigations currently underway in regard to locating the first Arkansas 
Post established by Tonti in 1686 have been encouraging in that several areas have 
been defined wherein the earliest post may lie. Data recovered to date indicate 
that the location of two types of settlements in the general area of Arkansas Post 
have been determined. The earliest is an American Indian settlement near 
Menard Mounds below Nady, Ark. Findings from this location show that there 
was an extensive village occupied as late as the 17th century by prehistoric 
Indians of the region. Such a village may have been contemporaneous with 
the Tonti Post, but as yet this fact cannot be definitely proven. 

The other results were obtained from extensive digging in the immediate 
vicinity of the present Arkansas Post State Park, near Gillett, Ark. Here the 
archeologists have unearthed a complex of ditches and several thousand artifacts 
of European manufacture. The ditches probably date from the time of Spanish 
military occupation of the post in the late 18th century and represent the remains 
of old buildings and stockades. Fragments of pottery and wine bottles have been 
identified by experts at the Smithsonian Institution as dating from the latter 
half of the 18th century. Some of the pottery is clearly of Hispanic origin while 
a good percentage is of English and early American manufacture. 

We have thus been able to bracket about 150 years of history along the lower 
course of the Arkansas River from the mid-17th century to the end of the 18th 
century. It was during this period that Arkansas Post was established at 
various sites along the river and the unraveling of this complicated bit of history 
may take considerable more time and research. Further archeological investiga- 
tions in the areas of several possible locations of the Tonti Post, as well as later 
ones, is necessary and can be accomplished, following the testing scheduled for 
this spring, for about $15,000. 


Mr. Norretz. I understand from the doctor in charge of the in- 
vestigation in Arkansas, they may need a little more money. Do you 
know how much that might be? 

Mr. Wier. In this statement it is indicated that they will be short 
about $15,000. 

Mr. Norrext, About $15,000? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 
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‘Mr, Norrett. Will you have: enough money in the budget for that 
or, will you have to have additional money ? 

Mr. Wirtu. I think we willneed additional money, but I would like 
to review that first and report back to the committee to see if there is 
a way of handling it. 

Mr. Norrety. All right. 

Mr. Wirtu. I would like to do that and I will submit a statement 
for you later. “4 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. That statement may be submitted to us. 

(The matter referred to follows:) _ 

A review of our 1958 program for archeological investigations and salvage 
indicates that this Service will not be able to allocate any of the funds now 
scheduled in the budget for further investigative work in connection with the 
Arkansas Post. Of our total $334,900 budget, $205,650 must go toward the work 
in the upper Colorado River Basin, leaving only $129,250 for general investiga- 
tions and salyage. The many demands on this Service for these studies and 
salvage operations at various locations throughout the United States will not 
permit the commitment of funds now scheduled for other than projects already 
programed. 


Mr. Norrety. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Macnuson. What are you going to do about Mount Rainier ? 

Mr. Wirtn. We ought to have a report out in the next week or 10 
days. It is on my desk now and I want to see what the staff has rec- 
ommended. While I have read it over very hurriedly, I feel I should 
study it more before I issue it. Weare trying, so far as Mount Rainier 
is concerned, to do our very best because we believe it is one of the 
top parks of the system and we want to give it the best. I feel very 
certain that our report will give it a big boost. If looked at ob- 
jectively, one will find that we are doing the people out there a favor. 

Mr. Maenvuson. You had a statement all prepared for Mr. Norrell 
in anticipation of his question. Didn’t you think I might ask one 
about Mount Rainier? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir, but I know Mr. Norrell asked for funds to do 
a specific job, and I felt he wanted a report on how it was progressing. 

might say, sir, so far as Mount Rainier is concerned, you will find 
about $1,500,000 in this budget for additional work at Mount Rainier 
and that it has to do with the finishing up of roads and putting in 
additional campgrounds and things like that. 

Mr. Maenvson. You know what I am talking about ? 

Mr. Wietu. I do. 

Mr. Maanuson. The specific controversy about whether there will 
be overnight accommodations at relatively high altitude, or whether 
people will have to go up there and get back down the same day because 
there are not overnight accommodations. Can you give me any infor- 
mation on that? 

Mr. Wietn. I think you know pretty well the various technical facts 
involved. There were almost 900 inches of snowfall up there in 1955 
accumulating to a depth of approximately 300 inches. We keep the 
road open for skiers. The hotel up there is not open now. There is 
no hotel or lodge in the park in that vicinity, and they do have to go up. 
We anticipate a lodge at the lower elevation that can be kept open ; 300 
inches of snow on the level is a lot of snow. That means that the first 
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floors of any building you might build would be smowbound, and you 
generally have to get above that. 

We feel that: the conditions, short season, the storms you get on the 
mountains that may close the operation down for a week or two ata 
time so you cannot open it up, and the hazard of getting the publie up 
to that altitude, are strong factors which should be considered when 
public proper ty is involved. That is one of the big problems in work- 
ing out the Mount Rainier plan. 

As you know, to purcliase the hotel up there, this committee appro- 
priated some $300, 000 a few years ago on the presentation of the com- 
pany. They built that hotei up there and were going broke because 
they didn’t have the visitors. The road had been kept open all winter 
on they couldn’t use the hotel so the Government bailed them out. 

It is just one of those things. It is a tremendous economical ven- 
ture. It is a question as to whether you are going to give good 
service and a lot of service where you can make a reasonable go of 
it, or whether you are going to put a hotel up there where the service 
will be limite , where there will be a possibility of breakdown, and 
where you will have to subsidize. That is the problem that has 
to be decided. 

I will report frankly as I see it. Of course, if the Congress chooses 
to overrule me, I will gladly carry out their wishes. However, I 
cannot recommend much else as good, sound policy. 

Mr. Maenuson. Of course, there is great agitation out there among 
the skiing groups. 

Mr. Wirrn. The skiing group is all right, outside of the one 
particular former professional advisor to the State government. 
However, I think you can find sentiment is pretty well “divided be- 
tween that certain group and another group on the other side. I am 
trying to do it regardless of pressures one way or the other and come 
out with an honest report. 

Mr. Maenuson. In what Parks does the Government own hotel 
accommodations or lodge accommodations ? 

Mr. Wirtn. We own the Rosemary Inn which came with the 
property. That is in Olympic. We own the Lake McDonald Hotel 
on the west side of Glacier Park, which came with the property, 
and it is leased out for operation. We own the cabins up in Isle 
Royale, in Michigan, some of which came with the property, and 
some we built. We own the hotel at Mammoth Cave which came 
with the property. In other words, there may be a few others, but 
those are the ones that come to my mind offhand. 

Mr. Maenuson. All of these examples came with the property? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right; most of them. 

Mr. Maonuson. Have you ever constructed any? 

Mr. Wimru. We have constructed a few, but most of them we al- 
ready had. In other words, practically all of the ete in 
the parks are built with Perla ee like the ones at Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Mount Rainier (originally), Sequoia and Kings Canyon, 
Grand Canyon, and Shenandoah. We do own one of the buildings 
at Big Meadows in Shenandoah. They came with the property, but 
the concessionaire has added buildings to the development. 

Most of the buildings we own are those that came with the property 
when the land was acquired or given to the Government. We have 
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done this: We have redeveloped those buildings, or added to them 
where necessary, on the theory that it would be a most difficult and 
complicated situation if we had a concessionaire put a new ae on 
this building or put in a sprinkler system to protect it from fire where 
it didn’t have dem before. It is that kind of divided ownership 
between a private individual and the Government that we try to avoid. 

For instance, we own one building in Rocky Mountain at Fall River 
Pass, which was originally a comfort station. The concessionaire 
built a house on top of it. There will be a bill introduced this year 
in Congress to authorize us to exchange our interest in that building 
for a piece of property that the concessionaire has which we would 
like to have. That would clear up the divided ownership. 

I will say this, though: In Mount Rainier, we own a building which 
the Government bought. You might say that is in the same category. 
It is an old building that you would have to revamp or rebuild. I 
will not argue the point on that; however, you would not do it unless 
you felt it was a sound proposition. 

Mr. Maenvuson. You feel it is not a sound proposition because they 
don’t get the business up there? 

Mr. Wirtu. Mount Rainier is a big day-use park. A lot of people 
stay in the hotels and motels axound the park. While the travel to 
Mount Rainier has remained about the same as far as the hotel is con- 
cerned, the automobile travel has increased tremendously. They are 
a motel type of person. You have to have some accomniodations for 
the package tours; we realize that, and that will have to be arranged. 
it ean be arranged in the hotels or lodges that would be built within 
the park. We have two locations in mind which will come out in 
the report. They are good locations. I have seen them personally. 

Package tours, that 1s, those that come by train or by bus, can be 
taken care of in those locations. They can be taken up to the top of 
the hill by bus. 

At the campground, in Paradise, when I was up there last year 
on July 15, there was 4 feet of snow. That snow was there until about 
the 10th of August. Then the place had to close down the day after 
Labor Day. Those are the kinds of conditions in which we are 
operating. 

You could build a fancy hotel up there and, perhaps, get a good 
big price on it and find enough people who could afford to stay there, 
but, when this contract expired 3 or 4 years ago, a lot of business people 
complained about the operation. 

We sent each one a prospectus and asked for an offer for them to 
operate up there, or to build new facilities up there is they wanted to, 
anything they wanted to submit. Not a‘single, solitary one of them 
ever gave us a request. We finally went to the Rainier National 
Park Co. and asked them to come in and operate so we could make 
some provision for overnight accommodations at Mount Rainier. 
That is what mission 66 is coming out with, That contract runs out 
in about 2 years. 

I don’t mind saying this, and I know you surmise from what I 
have said, that the report most likely will not contain a recommenda- 
tion for a $5 million hotel at Paradise. That is what it will take if we 
do what they want us to do. That is the story of Mount Rainier and 
that’ is our problem, and that is the way we are approaching it. 
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~ We have spent a lot of time on that because Mount Rainier was the 
first complete plan we got out under mission 66. It is-the only place, 
sir, that I can recall that we have had any kind of criticism of missién 
66 with the exception of maybe the Everglades: where newspa are 
carrying on a campaign to put euuniahe accommodations down at 
Flamingo in the middle of the Everglades, but that would be a private 
investment. They are not asking us for anything except to allow them 
to do it. 

They can make money there but you have the same situation there 
as you have in Mount Rainier in one place—it is a delicate area, you 
cannot get too many people in there without destroying it. To make 
«resort in the Everglades would be fatal: You have a lot of seashore 
lines in the vicinity of Everglades and all the resort hotels you want. 
We would like to keep it as a primitive area, with camping and things 
like that. 

In Mount Rainier, we have all pine country plus a terrific winter 
condition of heavy snow. 

It is the only place where mission 66 has been attacked, that is. 
attacked on that one thing alone. 

We hope this report, when it comes out, will contain the necessary 
details so that reasoning people will see that, and then I think they 
will agree with us; I really do. 

Mr. Maenuson. I recall some kind of controversy between you and 
Mr. !Sceva, of the Rainier National Park Co. in the papers. Didn’t 
you forbid your people to discuss this matter further with Mr. Sceva 
last fall? 

Mr, Wikru. Yes, and that bar is still on. Paul Sceva, president of 
the Rainier National Park Co., who wants the $5 million hotel built 
by the Government, was in Washington a year ago. As is our custom, 
we like to work with our concessionaires as partners. I talked with 
Paul, Sceva about our mission 66 which was then being studied. We 
were seeking information from concessionaires, what their plans were, 
and what they would be interested in, and we disclosed the whole 
thing to him. 

The first thing I knew, sir, the fire started building up out there and 
finally we ran it down to Paul Sceva. I wrote and asked him if he 
had put out any material, and, if so, that I would like to have copies 
of it. He wrote back and said he had not put out any material, he had 
no papers and had done nothing, except talk to a few newspaper people 
and appear before a few clubs and give them his opinions. 

I wrote him back and told him that he, apparently, had disclosed 
things we were talking about which we had not crystallized and we 
ought to have confidence in one another or we would lose our ability 
to talk things over. 

Then he wrote me another strong letter, which I am sure he had a 
lawyer look over first because it had a number of legal phrases in it. 
So, rather than just tell our people we were cutting off relationships 
so far as discussing our plan on mission 66 was concerned, until it was 
completely finalized as to what our definite recommendations would be, 
and instead of telling our people not to do it and put them on the spot 
of trying to avoid Paul Sceva, I wrote him a polite letter. I said, 
under the circumstances, I was instructing our people not to discuss 
this matter with him further until we got to the point where we had 
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our own minds made up and our plans ready for display to the public 
and then discuss it with him. 

I said up to that time there are still chances of change because mis- 
sion 66 is a flexible program. 

That letter got into the newspaper, too, and I was accused of the 
gag rule or whatever you might call it. I thought I was doing the 
straightforward, els thing by telling him direct what we were 
doing and why. I still would do it the same way. I would rather 
somebody would do it that way to me than just forbid subordinates 
to talk to them and put them on the spot of trying to avoid him. That 
is the controversy. I think I am correct that Mr. Sceva is the main 
person who is interested in these buildings and who has stirred up 
considerable interest in them. I don’t say there are not others in- 
terested, but’ I think, if he had not come out the way he did, perhaps 
there would not have been the controversy. 

Mr. Macnuson. You attended the hearing of the Senate Interior 
Subcommittee last fall ? 

Mr. Wietn. Yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Sceva was not the only witness who was 
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fr. Wirtu. No; he wasn’t the only one opposed to mission 66, but 
I think Mr. Sceva—and I like Paul Sceva very much, and still con- 
sider him a friend, we have only a difference of opinion. I think Paul 
sort of led the scrap. Of course, the letter indicates he only talked to 
the club and a few things like that. 

Mr. Maenvuson. I would like to ask that you send your report on 
this matter to my office as soon as you get ready to make it public. 
You say it will be a couple of weeks? 

Mr. Wirtu. It ought to be out within a couple weeks. I am behind 
time. I promised the people out there I would have it out before the 
first of the year, but one thing after another has come up and I have 
not been able to get it out. I want to get it out before the end of this 
month. 

Mr. Maenuson. I would like to have it promptly. 

Mr. Wirtn. I will be glad to do that, sir. 


EXCHANGE OF TIMBER FOR LAND IN OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Maenuson. In Olympic National Park, it has come to my atten- 
tion that there was a Regen there, perhaps it has been resumed, of 
tightening up the park through trading timber within the park for 
privately owned tracts which were within the park boundary, or a 
perimeter of land. 

Mr. Wiretn. We have authority, sir, under the law to trade surplus 
timber for private property within the park. We have traded timber 
that has been taken off road rights-of-way and timber that is subject 
to insect infestation and we have traded it for land that has timber 
on it that is privately owned within the park boundary. We have done 
close to $1 million worth of that in the last 10 years, I would say, 

Last.summer, there was some controversy from the conservationists 
as to whether we were taking too much timber, timber that was not 
in the right-of-way or timber not insect infested. 
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We sent our regional director and our regional forester from San 
Francisco to meet with a group of people from your State. They 
went,out, oyer the property to check on it, : : 

The result was that the person who made the report on it had mis- 
understood the boundary line and a many things he was 
omaplainin about were outside the park boundary. ; 

They said we were cutting a swath a quarter of a mile wide for a 
20-foot road that was entirely off the park property. Then I had a 
meeting, sir, down at the airport with that group after the hearing 
with the Senate committee when I was out there. I was taking an 
11 p. m. plane back to Washington and met with them from 8 p. m., 
until plane time. I went over the whole thing, and believe they were 
satisfied. As a result of that, we have rewritten our regulations in 
order to be sure that it is perfectly well understood by everybody. 
First, instead of saying what the superintendent should do, we say 
exactly how far he can go. For instance, he can only take down trees 
that, are dangerous to the visiting public. Second, he cannot take 
down potential insect-infested trees but only those that are insect 
infested in the developed areas and in the road right-of-way. 

We believe that that fine timber out there should be salvaged and 
not burned. The superintendent, therefore, has the right under the 
law either to exchange or sell it and deposit the money in miscel- 
laneous receipts. ; 

Any blowdown outside of the developed areas, or any potential in- 
tected aren, or any infected area, must be approved by the Washington 
office, after a field investigation, before proceeding. ‘That seemed to 
satisfy everyone. 

Mr. Maenuson. You suspended, at least temporarily, the authority 
of the superintendent out there to transact these exchanges? 

Mr. Wirru. That is right. They have to come in here for definite 
approval now. 

Mr. Maenuson. Formerly, he could do that on hisown? Is that it? 

Mr. Wirru. Within certain limitations. He reported them. Super- 
intendent Fred Overly got clearance on practically every one of them 
but we didn’t go into them in as much detail as we intend to do now. 
Of course, Overly was originally a forester, and that is always a little 
hard to overcome with certain conservation people. 

I think the conservation group that met out there were fairly well 
satisfied. 

Mr. Maanuson. I certainly don’t think there is anything wrong 
with the policy of logging out insect-infested trees and you have to 
take down those which are hazards. 


NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY 


Mr..JENsEN. I believe you have $4 million here for the improvement 
of the Natchez Trace Parkway. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. That is coming along in excellent shape. The 
State lands between Tupelo and Jackson, Miss., and some south of 
Jackson are all acquired and we look toward completion of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway in the mission 66 program by 1966, with the exception 
of the bypass around Jackson, Miss. 
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‘YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK CONCESSION 


Mr. Jensen. Here last fall you completed a contract for a conces- 
sion with the, Yellowstone Park Co. I wonder if you could explain 
seme of the provisions in that contract, what they agreed to do if they 
were awarded another contract ? 

Mr. Wintu:, They have agreed to expend in the first 10 years of their 
contract at least $13 million on improvements. 

Mr. Jensen, What would that entail ? 

Mr. Wirt. Cabins, cafeterias, and things like that, services to the 
public, replacement of some of the old cabins and development of addi- 
tional. ones. We are short of cabins in Yellowstone. I might say that 
the ink on the contract was hardly dry before they entered into a con- 
tract for the development of the canyon area, which includes a big 
lounge for the public, a cafeteria, and 500 additional cabins. That 
will.cost them close to $4 million. They are also developing up at the 
lake additional cabins which will take an additional $700,000 or 
$800,000, They have already obligated themselves to the extent of $5 
million of the $13 million they agreed on. 

Mr, Jensen. That is apart from furnishing the utilities? 

Mr, Wiern, Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I presume that will amount to a pretty penny, the 
sewerage, water, power, and lights? 

Mr: Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. When this contract is completed and the Yellowstone 
Park people live up to their contract and you live up to yours, is it 
going to materially increase the facilities and accommodations in 
Yellowstone. Park to the de that there will be accommodations 


there for most of the people who want.to go there? 

_, Mr. Wiretn. We fully expect that. There is only one thing giving 
us some concern as I indicated in my report. We have been going 
ahead at an average of around: 5 percent increase in travel for the 


last several years. This year we jumped to 10 percent. We projected 
our travel on to 1966 and figured 80 million people. If this keeps 

ing at 10 percent we will hit 80 million before 1961. Our planning 
1s based on 80 million people that we can take care of. We try to 
a the places where we expect bigger increases than we would in 
others. 

In Yellowstone, we expect bigger increases, and we will open up 
next year-a coping area that will take care of an additional 400 
eampers. We will start this coming summer on a trailer camp area. 

ou will be interested to know that we will soon open up a new 
area in Yellowstone called Grant Village. It is up above West Thumb 
on the way to Yellowstone Lake. I might say that we are calling it 
Grant Village because President Grant signed the bill to establish 
Yellowstone and. all there is in Yellowstone to commemorate that 
event is one little peak called Grants Peak. We thought that the 
President of the United States who signed the bill creating the first 
national park, conceived in 1872, ought to have a little more attention, 
so we call the new area Grant Village. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you remember offhand how much Federal tax the 
— Park Co. pays the Treasury of the United States an- 
nually ? 
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“Mr. Wirett. We-usually have it’with us, sir, but I don’t recall it 
right now, I know it is a sizable amount. 

Mr. Jensen. I remember the amount. It is over $200,000. 

_Mr. Wirtn. Yes, it is considerable. 
Mr. Jensen. I wantto compliment you for the action you: took 
in signing that contract with the Yellowstone Park Co. You remem- 
ber the State of Wyoming had decided to take over that concession. 
They had made all the plans and everything. If you remember I 
got up there a day or so before you and I threw a monkey wrench into 
that machinery. 

Mr. Wirrn. I will always be thankful to you for that, sir. You 
made my load a little lighter. 

Mr. JENsen. You came up a couple days afterward and signed the 
contracts. I think it was a good thing to do. I wasn’t very popular 
in those parts about then. 

Mr, Wirth, Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. JENsEN. We do get a lot of money in Federal revenue from 
those private concessionaires, and we would not have gotten a dime 
in Federal tax if the State of Wyoming or any other State took over 
the concession. 

Mr. Wirern. And neither would the State. 

Mr. Jensen. I could not see it, and I was sure that this committee 
would appropriate sufficient funds to develop these parks in the man- 
ner we have done elsewhere. I want to compliment the chairman 
of this committee for the action he spearheaded in appropriating, 
and requesting of this committee, the $10 million necessary over and 
above the budget of last year for the development of parks and to 
carry on your mission 66 program. 

I am happy to know that your program is progressing in the man- 
ner you have explained. 


MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


How is the little contract you got with the Mount Rushmore Com- 
mission, I believe they call it, where we do certain things and the 
State does certain things and the Mount Rushmore Commission does 
certain things? Will you tell us about that? 

Mr. Wirru. It is working out fine. As you recall they agreed 
to pay back $25,000 a year on the buildings. This year they paid 
better than $25,000. It was pretty close to $29,000. 

Their guaranty is $25,000, and they are trying to pay it up faster 
than originally, and that goes into miscellaneous receipts. 

The buildings are excellent, the design is very good, locations are 
good, the State has put in the parking area. They are revamping the 
road up there now so that it will be a safer road and, by this comin 
fall, you will hardly know the place. Iam sure you will be well 
pleased with it. 

Mr. JensEN. The new building at the foot of Mownt Rushmore? 

Mr. Wirr. Yes, and the amphitheater is going in. That contract 
has been let and it will be built by this fall and be in operation toward 
the end of summer. They have made adjustments there and the elee- 
tric company informed us that, with the present equipment now known 





to seience, the adjustments they made are the best. I saw it at night 
and it looks good. J eid . 

Mr. Jensen. Adjustments made in the same lighting system or did 
they add something ? olds 

Mr: Wirtn. They didn’t add but they changed the candlepower and 
stepped up some power, and lowered some, and things like that. They 
suggested we run it that way a couple years and see how that works 
out. 

Mr. Jensen. I believe yousaid you were putting particular emphasis 
on free camping ground ? 

Mr. Wieta. Sot 

Mr. Jensen. And furnishing sanitary facilities, water and so on? 


CAMPING GROUNDS 


Mr. Wirtu. That is a prerequisite to camping grounds, sanitation, 
water, and sewers. Weare going ahead on that. Mission 66 calls for 
tripling camping facilities in the parks, and putting what we have 
in stood shape. A lot.of them grew like Topsy, and we are revamping 
them. They will have three times the capacity we had before we 
started mission 66. 


JAMESTOW N-WILLIAMSBURG-YORKTOWN CELEBRATION 


Mr. Jensen. Are you pretty well ready for the 1960 celebration in 
the Jamestown- Yorktown area ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. In due course, the committee will get an 
invitation. It opens on April 1. I was down there in December at 
a Commission meeting. I drove the full length of the Colonial 
Parkway. - L also went through the buildings at Jamestown and York- 
town. They had begun to move in the exhibits. 

The State has done a marvelous job at the festival center just. out- 
side of the park where there will be a museum and an eating place. 
They have also reconstructed, at State expense, the old fortification. 
It is outside of the park and it will be part of the Virginia State Park 
system adjoining Glasshouse Point. 

We objected to putting the fort in the park on the island because the 
place where the fort originally was has since been washed out into the 
river. If they had put it on our property they would have put it on 
the old foundations of the old village. After some discussion, we 
finally decided on that location, and the State went ahead with it at 
its expense. We are putting in a joint fee system, the whole thing 
will be run between the State, the Federal Government, and the 
APVA. 

I want to say that. the statue at Yorktown is mounted, it looks fine, 
and we hope to have a rededication this year. I know you would want 
to be there, and I think Mr. Hansen feels pretty good about it. 

Mr. Jensen. The highway between Williamsburg and Jamestown 
is pretty well completed ? 

. Wirrs. Yes, sir. I rode over the whole thing. They were 
putting the last bit of pavement on it when I was there this last time. 
We have some landscaping along the side. The landscaping will look 
young when we open up on April 1, but it will look very nice. 

Mr. Jensen. I will be interested in seeing it again. 
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Mr. Wirtu. I wish this committee could come down. 

Mr. Jensen. It. is a beautiful area. 

Mr. Wirrn. I wish the committee could come down as a body to 
look at it. They are figuring on inviting the President of the United 
States on May 13, the anniversary of the settlers’ arrival in’ James- 
town. Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain is being invited to be 
present June 16th, the anniversary of the establishment of Virginia 
as a Royal Dominion, and the Congress of the United States will be 
invited. to be present on July 30, the anniversary of the convening of 
the Virginia Legislature, the second oldest legislative body in the 
English-speaking world. The English Parliament is the oldest and 
the Virginia legislative body dates back to 1607, and it is the second 
oldest. 

EFFIGY MOUNDS NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. Jensen. Is there any money in here for the Effigy Mounds 
National Monument in Iowa? That is the only national park we have 
there. It is small 

Mr. Wirtu. But it is a good one. 

There is a total of $1,155,300 in Mission 66. 

Mr. Jensen. How much? 

Mr. Wirth, $1,155,300 in Mission 66. 

There is practically nothing there but the mounds and an old farm- 
house hich we use as a visitor center. We intend to build a building 
there and a road up the bluff. We want to get a road up on top on the 
downriver side with a lookout. There are some fine oa there 


that very few people have seen. The Effigy Mounds National Monu- 


ment will tell the story of the prehistoric Indians in that location. 
That is over the whole period of Mission 66. There is no development 
this year. 

Mr. Jensen. It will start next year? 

Mr. Wirrn. I don’t know, sir. It is indicated here (referring to 
a program) to begin in 1962. 

Mr, Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. I certainly am well pleased with the report I have 
heard today and the progress of your program. 

There are a lot of things I would like to go into. It will take a 
couple hours if I were to get all the data I would like to get. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fenton. If there are other visits this committee will make I 
would. like to be included as a member of this subcommittee to find 
out what is going on. 

I could go on for hours to ask a lot of questions but I have about a 
half hour until noon. 

I tried to go through your justifications hurriedly. As I say, I have 
been impressed with the progress you have made. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


I notice you will have.a training school for rangers? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Where will this training be done? 

Mr. Wrrru. In one of the parks. We have not selected the exact 
location. It depends on the park that has the accommodations where 
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we can house the trainees. Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, and Yo- 
semite National Parks are being considered for our training center 
‘facilities. ©: : 

» Mr. Fenton. What is the total number of rangers you have in your 
entire Service ? 

Mr. Wirtu. We can get the exact figure but my recollection is ap- 
proximately 1,000, of whichtebbut 360 are permanent and ‘the balance 
are seasonal. 

' Mr. Fenton. It will take quite a number of years to give the neces- 
sary'training? 

‘Mr, Wiern. This training school is more for new rangers and other 
uniformed employees. The oldtimers are pretty well indoctrinated. 
The main thing is to train the new employees as they come in, about 
25 or 30 at atime. That is about 50 each year. ~~ 

Mr, Fenton. What is your turnover of rangers? 
>My. Wirrn. It is very low. 

‘Mr.’Frenton. They like the job? 

Mr. Wirtn. They all like the job. 

Mr. Fenton. The rangers I met are very fine people. 

Mr. Wirtn. We do not have much of a turnover. Some of the sea- 
sonal rangers are university professors, - They ‘have ‘been back for 
many years for summer employment, capédinity in the professional 
‘fields, such as biology, forestry, archeology, history, and‘so forth. 


PARK POLICE 


“My, Fenton, Lhave always been interested in the Park Police, par- 
titifarly in our national setup here. You want 1 corporal and 10.men, 
privates?’ 

“Mr Wiretu. That is right. 

sy, Fenton. What will your total number of policemen ‘be in the 
park ? 

Mr. Wirrtu. T will have Mr. Frank Gartside, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of National Capital Parks, answer that. 

Mr. Gartsipe. We have 218 positions at'the present time of which 
15 are civilians and 203 are uniformed officers. The 11 additional 
men requested will increase the force to 229. © 

Mr. Fenton. Do you feel that is sufficient? 

Mr. Garrsiwe. It is not entirely what we would deem necessary to 
meet our present workload, but I will say that, with the help of this 
committee, we have been progressing in the right direction. I am 

leased to report that the serious offenses in National Capital Parks 
fave gradually reduced ‘as the strength of the police force ‘has in- 
creased. In.other words, the presence of a policeman is the most pow- 


erful deterrent to the commission of crime. 
ARRESTS IN NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


During calendar year 1956 we made 27,908 arrests in the National 
Capital Park system as compared. with 25,356 arrests in 1955 

Mr. Fenton. How many, sir? 

Mr. Garrsipk. Twenty-five thousand three hundred and fifty-six 
arrests—while total fines and forfeitures amounted to $195,956.7% in 
1956, as compared to'$191.920;20 in 1955; 369 serious offenses occurred 
during 1956 as compared with 401 in 1955, representing a decrease of 
approximately 8 percent. 
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Mr. Fenton. I did not hear you. 
Mr. Garrsie. I said the serious crimes had decreased approxi- 
mately 8 percent during the past calendar year which reverses the 
national trend. I think that the progress that we have made in this 
direction has been due largely to the support of this committee in 
helping us meet this problem. 

ou will recall back in, I think, 1949, we came before this committee 
and presented the overall problem that we were faced with in the 
National Capital Parks. At that time our authorized strength was 
125 men. Each year you have gradually assisted us in meeting this 
problem by authorizing certain increases in the force. 

What we told you at that time has proven to be true, that as the 
force became stronger the serious crimes would be reduced. At the 
same time I think that the number of arrests shows that we are getting 
better enforcement than we were getting at that time. 

We do not measure the efficiency of the police force by the number 
of arrests because we believe that ideal policing would result in every- 
one obeying the laws and there would be no arrests. The key to the 
—— as we see it in National Capital Parks, is prevention. If we 

ave a policeman in view, one is not likely to violate a law or regula- 
tion, 

Mr. Fenton. Do you think crimes have lessened, then ? 

Mr. GartsipE. We have gradually lessened them since 1949. We 
had, for instance in 1949, 588 serious crimes, and during 1956 we 
had 369. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder if you would put in the record the type of 
crimes for the last couple of years and the decreases? 

Mr. Gartsive. The serious crimes, or show the entire breakdown ? 

Mr. Fenton. Put in the entire breakdown and let the people know 
just what you are doing. 

Mr. Garrsipr. We will be pleased to do that. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Major offenses reported, 1950-56 


1950, | 40-hour week 
Offenses 

















1954 
Nonnegligent manslaughter . 0 
Negligerit manslaughter 0} 1 4 2) f 1 
See 8} 8} 2| 13 10 4 6 
Robbery... .-.-<» @-»-----+p| 21 21) 44 21 2% 21 19 
Aggravated assault. _...____- 6 12) 12 22 19 12 13 
Burglary—breaking and en- | } 

eermae 2b SAS 37 24} 50 20) 31) 17 23 
Larceny, grand. 2. -- i: L.| 29) 24| 19} 32) 6| 12 21 
Larceny, petit. ...-......_..} 105} 130 268 172| 187| 237' 221 
Auto theft -.._.2..... 2g 14! 13} 33| 48 20) 35| 35 
Sex offenses........-__. aver! 234 73| 61 6l| 44) 58 30 
teeters dtentecinsinatin a 4 he | diel Matlin 
TMG 0-3-6, - bn 455) 306} 490| 393| 343 401/ 369 
SS OE eee = ed RY 
Authorized strength of force-| 165| 1 198) 2 192| 198 200! 207/ 207 

Grand total of arrests for all | | | 
offenses 1950-56 ...-| 10,425} 12,178} + —- 12, 340} 18, 781] 17, 904 25, 363} 27, 908 

Grand total of fines and | | | 
forfeitures... __......_.-..|$64, 064. 19|$72, 853. 90/ $82, 670. 30| $126, 437. 56) $135, 452. 67/$191, 920. 20/$195,956.75 

| | 








133 men added because of 40-hour week for police. 
? Salaries of 6 positions lost due to monetary reduction in District of Columbia appropriations fiscal year 
1953, restored fiscal year 1954. 


87677—57—_—14 
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Arrests—1956 


Total all arrests (including juveniles) ..........-...---.2--.- ee Me i ; 25,363 | 27.908 
Deduct major type (including juveniles) 193 


25, 170 





Breakdown: Arrests for less serious offenses 


Adults Juveniles 





Drunkenness 
Disorderly conduct 


Driving while intoxicated 

All other traffic violatio: 

ASS, nn kuhinin AebieseD Beh oys Sheesh —oskre <eseoee 
All other offenses 


ree eee ld vealupenssbietseasene #2 





Mr, Fenton. Thank you very much. 


LAND AND WATER RESOURCES 


I notice that in your park and recreation BrOgrAn you stress land 


and water resources. Just what cooperation do you have with the 
Geological Survey and Land Management Bureau ? 

Mr. Wirtu. We have very good cooperation. Geological Survey, 
of course, is one of our great helpers in finding water. We call 
them in on a consultant basis and to do certain technical work and 
help us straighten out our water rights. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have any people of your own that do that? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes; we have two people that are experts in water- 
right matters. 

fr. Fenton. Two people? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. They organize it and they get the help needed 
and get in touch with the States and straighten out our water rights, 
but the technical information as to location of the water is provided 
by the Geological Survey. 

We are constantly working with the Bureau of Land Management 
in an effort to exchange private holdings -within the parks for land 
on the public domain. That takes a lot of work, but it is worth it. 
It is getting harder and harder because there is less land available. 
We have done very well in certain sections of southern California 
and Arizona. We are making a big trade in the State of California 
in Joshua Tree Natural Monument. We can save money by doing that. 
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CONCESSION AIRES 


Mr, Fenton. You have gone into the concessionaires somewhat. 
Have you ever inserted in the record a list of your concessionaires 
and where they are located ? 

Mr. Wirra. I do not think we have, but I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would. 

Mr. Wirru. It will give the list of the companies, the officers, and 
their addresses and where they operate. 

Mr. Fenton. And the expiration date of their current contracts. 

Mr. Wreru. All right, sir. 

Mr. oT You might go into some detail, if you care to, on 
type o 

Mr. Wirrn. Accommodations, and so forth. Wecandothat. We 
have that in printed form which we can put in the record. 

Mr. Fenton. If you will, please. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS AND TRAILS 


Mr. Fenton. We glossed over, I think, in this hearing on the con- 
struction of roads and trails. I would like to have a little more detail 
on the kind of roads you are constructing and trails. 

Mr. Wietu. I am glad you brought that up because that is one of 
the policy matters we are running into, and we are, at the present 
time, getting out what we call a park standard road, which is a little 
different from the road that is now being used by the States and BPR. 
We feel speed is not the governing factor in building the park roads. 
We prefer to have people keep within 45, or even 35 miles an hour in 
the park and, therefore, we can lower our standards and make a safe, 
pleasant road to drive on with a good surface and a lot of turnouts. 
We figure people want turnouts where they can see the views. 

The reason is, as we get going into these freeway roads and the big 
roads program, we find engineers trying to straighten things out and 
flattening the grades. That is ruinous to parks. We are establishing 
our own standards and the Bureau of Public Roads is working with 
us. Our roads are somewhat less costly than their roads because we 
do not have to go for the heavy traffic or high speeds. 

Mr. Fenton. What progress have you made on your road program 
in the last year? 

Mr. Wirth. We are making excellent progress. We will not get as 
much done this coming year as we had hoped to get originally on the 
basis of the increased cost. But the Federal Aid Highway Act gives 
us $16 million this year and next year. 

Mr. Fenton. This year? 

Mr. Wietu. We had $12.5 million this year. The contract authori- 
zation in 1958 and 1959 is $16 million. 1958 will be $16 million and 
1959 will be $16 million. 

Mr. Fenton. Have any plans been made for those roads? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir, they are all tabulated here in our construction 
program and the plans are in process of preparation now. 

Mr. Fenton. There has been no construction on the new highway 
program ¢ 

Mr. Wrirtu. There are some roads we are doing on the new high- 
way program because the Federal Aid Highway Act allows us to 
start a year in advance. In other words, 1958 contract authorization 
is available now. We are moving some of the program forward but 
we are staying within our $16 million a year. 

Mr. Fenton. How about your trails? 

Mr. Wirern. Trails are in the regular program, too. They are 
coming along all right, sir. I think we have in here the exact mileage. 
If it is not, we will put it in the record for you. 

The 1958 program provides for work on 103 miles of major roads, 
including the reconstruction of 16 miles, grading and base surfacing 
of 30 miles, final paving of 43 miles, and construction of 14 miles of 
new roads. Eight bridges are included in the major road program. 
The remainder of the program is for numerous minor roads and trails 
projects, parking areas, drainage structures, and so forth, for advance 
eee and reconnaissance surveys, topographic surveys, and so 

orth. 

Mr. Fenton. According to testimony here today you are having 
trouble getting bridge experts. Has that hampered you in any way? 
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Mr. Wirth. Yes, it has delayed construction. What we did on the 
basis of the Federal Aid Highway Act authorization, was to move 
forward some grading projects that we would do next year on the 
Natchez Trace and postpone the construction of bridges because there 
is a shortage of bridge engineers. Their plans would not be ready 
this fiscal year. Rather than hold it up waiting for plans, we went 
ahead and spent the money on that with the idea that the Federal Aid 
Highway Act gave us contractual authorization for next year. 

Mr. Fenton. How about Federal roads? 

Mr. Wirtu. They are the engineers. They do the structural work 
and we do the architectural work. They have difficulty on the engi- 
neering work throughout the country. 

Mr. Fenton. Any detail you want to give us on that I will appreci- 
ate having it in the record. 

Mr. Wirrn. All right, sir. 


INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK, PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Fenton. What is the status of our Independence National Park 
in Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Wirtrn. We had a meeting the other day. Virtually all the 
land has been acquired. We have about $70,000 in the budget for 1958 
to help on demolition, and so forth. We are getting in on the con- 
struction program. At the present time, Independence Hall is not in 
mission 66. One of the main reasons it is not is that there was special 
legislation introduced, as you know. I think the general feeling is 
that there is no special legislation really needed because we have ful 
authority to do it, provided Congress will appropriate the money, 
hut it was the sentiment that they should have a special allotment of 
funds. The bill did not go through last year. I believe the general 
feeling is that it might well be added to mission 66 and not seek special 
legislation for additional construction because there is no need for it. 
There is general authority for it. That is the situation as I see it. 

Mr. Fenron. How much longer do you think it is going to take to 
complete that? 

Mr. Wirtu. Virtually all the land has been acquired... As you know, 
about $8 million has been spent. It will take about $7,250,000 to com- 
plete the project. That is, to cover the cost of removing the buildings 
not usable or desirable, and restoring the’old buildmgs and doing the 
landscaping, and so forth, That amount will just about match what 
the State put.in on its section of the park. 

Mr. Fenton. How long do you think it is going to take? 

Mt. Wiktu. We would like to ‘finish it up‘in 3’or’4 years, if the 
money is available. 

Mr. Fenton. What do you do with the money that you acquire from 
renting ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We have been maintaining buildings and demolishing 
buildings with it. The special act of Congress gave us authority to 
use rent money to take care of the general operation of the buildings 
while the tenants were in the buildings. The buildings are being torn 
down pretty rapidly and that income is getting less and less. We 
propose to get rid of the parking areas and put thém into restoration, 
into grass, trees, and so forth. So that money has*practically disap- 
peared. As a matter of fact, we are getting ready now to submit to 
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the Secretary a recommendation that he declare the area officially 
established. 

Use of the rent moneys is an interim arrangement that during the 
process of establishing the area we can use rent money to maintain 
the buildings that are occupied by tenants. 

Mr. Fenton. What do you mean by establishing the area? 

Mr. Wirtn. The act states that when the Secretary determines that 
sufficient land has been acquired the area shall be established as the 
Independence National Historical Park. We have been operating 
on the interim basis. 

Mr. Fenton. Then you have to go forward pretty rapidly toward 
completion ? 

r. Wirt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. You think it will be 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Wirrn. I think when we once start developing it we ought to 
go through and get done with the job because we will be tearing the 
place up. The most economical way on that is to proceed right 
straight along. 


SCHOOLING 


Mr. Fenton. I notice somewhere here where we pay for the school- 

ing of the children of the employees of Yellowstone Park, $27,000. 
r. Wirtu,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. How many pupils are there? 

Mr. Wirrn. Sixty pupils altogether. Twenty-nine in elementary 
at park headquarters, and 31 who attend schools outside the park. 
There is a building in park headquarters for some children in the 
elementary grades. Then the older children have to go to Gardiner. 
We pay out of revenues received from entrance fees based on an act 
of Congress for our proportionate share of these children that go to 
Gardiner and for operation of the Park Headquarters School. 

Mr, Fenton. The State handles that? 

Mr. Wirtu. They take care of the schooling in Gardiner, and we 
reimburse them on a prorata basis, 

Mr. Fenton. Are there any other parks you have to do that kind 
of thing for? 

Mr. Wirtu. I think that is the only one. 

Mr. Fenton. [also notice you paid to the State of Wyoming in lieu 
of taxes on land in Grand Teton National Park. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is on a diminishing basis. When the act of Con- 
gress passed establishing a new Grand Teton National Park the bill 
contained a statement that the Federal Government shal] pay the taxes 
out of its.revenues, either received from Teton or Yellowstone, the tax 
that the land paid at the time it was purchased on a diminishing basis. 
I think it is 5 percent.a year. So at the end of 20 years the taxes on a 
particular piece of property cease to exist. So, as we buy a new piece, 
we start over and it gradually goes down. to nothing. 

The Congress felt: there ought to be some adjustment. in the tax 
structure that would give Teton County an opportunity to make that 
adjustment. 

fr, Fenton. Are there any other such places? 
Mr, Wintu. That is the only one we have, sir. 
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FIRES 


Mr. Fenton. Did you have very many fires this year ? 

Mr. Wirtu. This year so far out of the $100,000 Y allotted for fire- 
fighting purposes we have spent that plus $30, 000 and it may be neces- 
sary to request additional funds later in the fiscal year. 

Mr. Fenton. What kind of fires are they ? 

Mr. Wirru. Lightning and manmade fires, the latter accidental 
fires, we hope. 

Mr. Fenton. Any severe damage? 

Mr. Wirt. I do not think there has been any large damaging fires 
but there have been quite a few small fires, all of which costs money to 
put out. 

Mr. Fenton. Were there any particular areas damaged to a great 
extent ? 

Mr. Wirrn. There was none. The Forest Service had some bad 
ones this year, particularly one in California which was a bad one. 
We were fortunate. Last year, we had a very serious fire near Sequoia. 
I want to pay the Forest Service a compliment. It finished burning 
their land and was up to ours. _They had all their equipment and did 
everything they could possibly do to help keep the fire out of the park. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you maintain any equipment of your own? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes.’ We have a working arrangement with the Forest 
Service that we handle our fires and they handle theirs, but there is 
an interchange of fire fighters and fire lookouts, too. The alarm goes 
out and the first fellow that can get there gets there no matter where 
it is and holds the fort until the other person gets there. Part of our 
lookouts look out over at forest lands and theirs look over ours, Our 

rangers go to their fire schools and we employ their fire jumpers. 
We use their airplane spotting service. They are a big brother to us 
in this fire business. 


EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Fenton. Can you give us some detail about the Everglades? 

Mr. Wirrn. That would be a good place to be today, sir; if you do 
not like snow. The Everglades is going along in fine shi ape. This, I 
think, will be the last appropriation to complete the entrance road. 
The channel has been cut from Everglades Bay to Whitewater. The 
marina development is in. The concessionnaire is building his eating 
place there for people. The campground is about completed. The 
visitor center there is under construction. We are running right on 
tine. “That‘is one place T might say that the road contracts have been 
running from 10 to 15 percent below the engineer’s estimates. When 
we know the prices are low, we want to get in and clean it up. The 
program. is going along in good shape. We have a problem of a 
boundary line to settle with the State: We have a lawsuit where we 
condemned land and took possession. ‘There has been an appeal which 
is tocome up. We have a controversy of whether we should allow the 
concessionnaire to build cabins near the marina at Flamingo. We 
prefer to get the road and other developments there and find “out how’ 
many overnight accommodations, if any, are needed for the proper 
interpretation and use and enjoyment of the park rather than build a 
bunch of motels now just for people to go and stay down and coftie 
back out without going in to see the birds and waterfowl, a package 
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tour rather than resorts. I have nothing against resorts, but we are not 
in that business. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you taking care of mosquitoes there? 

Mr. Wirrn. They take care of you sometimes. 

Mr. Fenton. I was wondering what kind of facilities they have 
there for mosquitoes. 

Mr. Wirtu. They have to be screened but you get certain times of 
the season when it is all right if the wind is blowing all right and if 
you wear long sleeves. 

Mr. Fenton. How about your lighting system there? 

Mr. Wirrs. We are going to have a plant at Flamingo. It is 40 
miles out to the end of the park and we prefer not to have pole lines 
all the way. At the park headquarters at the entrance we will have 
commercial electricity. At Flamingo, we will have our own power- 

oe the concessionnaire is building. We are buying power 
m him. 
Mr. Fenton. I think that is about all, Mr. Chairman. 


MOUNT M’KINLEY HOTEL 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to ask you a question, Mr. Director. 

At our hearings last year the following interchange took place: 

Mr. Breastey. The hotel, as you know, was formerly operated by the Alaska 
Railroad and they have discontinued operation. We have made every effort to 
obtain a contract for the hotel’s operation. Inasmuch as it is almost impossible 
to operate the hotel at a profit, we have been unable to contract with anyone else. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is operating it now? 

Mr, Beastey. The National Park Concessions, Inc., which is a nonprofit 
corporation that operates facilities at a number of areas of the National Park 
Service. They have taken it over solely to be of some assistance to the Depart- 
ment in maintaining facilities for visitors to the park. It is only reasonable 
that we use the receipts from the hotel to help them meet the cost of operation 
and maintenance. 

What is doing up there now? That was only for 1 year. 

Mr. WirTH. {think we will be able to report shortly that we have 
a concession there. May I correct that statement please, my conces- 
sion man tells me it is not as far along as I thought it was and perhaps 
we will have to do the same this year. We had a man lined up in the 
South that wanted something in the summertime. We tried to sell 
him on running Mount McKinley Hotel. 

Mr. Kirwan. That was 1 year only? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, 

Mr. Kirwan. You will have to ask permission to do the same thing? 

Mr. Wietu. This year National Park Concessions, Inc., operated 
it. We have authority for 1 year. We are requesting it here again. 
They were able to operate it on the funds they received from it and 
we did not have to pay anything out of our own appropriation to cover 
a deficit. They made about $3,000, turned over $3,000 profit, which 
was more than we had anticipated. We thought we would have to 
Day Aone ONE: We still need legislation. 

r. Kirwan, You will need the legislation again ? 

Mr. Wieru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I guess that about winds up the Park Service. 

Mr.’ Wietn. I appreciate very much, sir, this..very friendly and 
helpful hearing. 
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Mr. Kirwan. You. are doing a good job...Not only does the com- 
mittee appreciate it- but the people ‘that are using the parks appreeiate 
it. 

Mr. Wirrn. Thank you. We are working on this mission 66.~We 
realize you are giving us additional money and opportunity. Weare 
going to do the best job possible to get the improvements the people 
need and at the best price possible. 

We think we are just about on the right beam with this budget and 
would like to keep on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

Turspay, JANUARY 15, 1957. 
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1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: | 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping....-..........--. $11, 808, 861 | $12, 873,000 $14, 520, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping 5, 718, 441 6, 778, 000 8, 400, 000 
3. Water resources investigations. .................-.. 7, 655, 038 8, 513, 000 11, 410, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation._.................- 104, 010 130, 000 190, 000 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals-----_........--- 1, 787, 557 1, 943, 000 2, 155, 000 
6. General administration ...................-...-.-..- 784, 808 950, 000 1, 160, 000 
(a) Special-purpose buildings. ---........ iekedcie padeeabebiien 75, 000 1, 355, 000 
Total direct obligations... .............-- 27, 858, 715 31, 262, 000 39, 190, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping: 
(a) States, counties, and municipalities_.......- 1, 263, 510 1, 400, 000 1, 363, 000 
(b) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources-._.-_---- 129, 761 128, 000 125, 000 
(c) Bureau of Reclamation ___........_... eeuat 1,019, 044 1, 118, 782 1, 095, 000 
(d) Department of the Air Force ._.......-.-.-- 707, 666 702, 481 700, 000 
(e) Department of the Army-...............-.-- 555, 700 455, 000 150, 000 
(Gf) Department of the Navy-_-_-........-.-.-.--- TE occ nonenns acta 
(g). Miscellaneous Federal agencies. ..........- 291, 383 245, 000 165, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and map- 
ing: 
. (a) States, counties, and municipalities_._..-_-- 215, 686 322, 000 255, 000 
(b) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources--._..__--- 20, 898 19, 000 19, 000 
(c) Bureau of Reclamation._._............--.-- 111, 538 54, 834 55, 000 
(d) Defense Minerals Exploration Administra- 
tte caries satan ciedea odee sans nsaardeel aoe 440, 827 475, 285 498, 000 
(e) Department of the Army-..-_-.-.....------ 1, 022, 765 1, 134. 000 1, 170, 000 
(/) Department of the Navy-.-.....-...-...-... 338, 507 339, 603 205, 000 
(a) Atomie Energy Commission...............- 5, 579, 244 4, 939, 058 3, 850, 000 
(h) General Services Administration. _........- 258 931 35, 667 94, 000 
(i) Government Printing Office_- y 96, 259 105, 000 105, 000 
(j) International Cooperation Administration 577, 077 550, 000 825, 000 
(k) Miscellaneous Federal agencies____......--- 114, 029 107, 500 81, 000 
3, Water resources investigations: 
) States, counties, and municipalities... .._. 8, 592, 863 4, 050, 000 4, 780, 000 
% Permittees and licensees of the Federal 
Power Commission. . ------..----------- . 123, 182 129, 000 141, 000 
(c) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources _ a 49, 333 60, 000 , 000 
‘ (d) Bureau of Revlamation -.............-..-.. 995, 641 1, 169, 772 1,175, 000 
(e) Department of Agriculture. _-_.----- hon 181, 794 | 289, 127 252, 000 
({) Department of the Army. ; pine 1, 102, 247 | 1, 349, 485 | 1, 397, 000 
(a) Department of State. --.........- scadel aiatiencin 96, 658 96, 700 115, 000 
(h) Atomic Energy Commission ____- 341, 398 300, 000 308, 000 
(i) International Cooperation Administration _- 479, 684 | 307, 300 | 324, 000 
(Gj) Miscellaneous Federal agencies_-.-......-- ! 414, 397 | 381,818 | 287, 000 
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Program and financing—Continued 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Page by activities—Continued 
eimbursable obligations—Continued 
Conservation of lands and minerals: 
(a) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources. ........ $1, 387 $2, 000 $2, 000 
(6) Miscellaneous Federal agencies... -.........- 51, 249 41, 000 44, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. ......-..- 20, 381, 658 20, 307, 412 19, 650, 000 
Total obligations...................--.--- 48,240,373 | 51,569,412 | 58, $40,000 
Finan . 
Unobligated balance brought forward ..............--.--- —75, 000 WARGO 1. ctdoaipwosse 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
CU DOIN oc a. Seb cy ds 8d - shen ech dope —14, 985, 038 | —14, 200,412 | —12, 895,000 
Non-Federal sources... -......-.-.-.-.--..--.2--.2-.- —5, 396, 620 —6, 107, 000 —6, 755, 
Unobligated balance carried forward ____..........-- ; EE Ce Doce aomaninebsudeccnin dices 
Unobligated balance no longer available. __.-...........-- 426, 285 PY ae 
MPPOPUMINOD | ides cc cecces ccc estlhy ick kis censies Roh es 28, 285, GOO 31, 602, 000 38, 775. 000 
Nee ee we 415, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this afternoon the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Wormser, have you a statement to make? 

Mr. Wormser. I have a brief statement I would like to read, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 1 to 3, the tables at pages 12, 15, 
and 16, and the usual tables showing funds available to the Survey, 
and then you may proceed. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Surveys, investigations, and research 


Neen ee ts Seaieniigons $31, 602, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 
BE CRE oes chth, bos bea tena cle ohh mph dh Seem bi ppnittndacbinlntoen areibinabbadiaoee ds 1, 365, 000 
ah eeu 32, 967, 000 
Decreases: General administration, special-purpose buildings (re- 
POC RNINORT | POWMONTOGY si okt bk SU a ee dae 415, 000 
A hk a a tal pcs lanilelcainbind 82, 552, 000 
Increases : 
Topographic surveys and mapping_.------_---_-__ $1, 145, 000 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and map- 
SS to ak Se LE od ced emmnancntanmrebilaliuslis 1, 300, 000 
Water resources investigation___..._._-._______-__ 2, 525, 000 
Soil and moisture conservation___._._.__-___-.---~_ 53, 000 
Conservation of lands and minerals______-_--__~ 105, 000 
General sdiinisivag ois: ub. cos ck 155, 000 
Special-purpose buildings.___..-._.._..-------- 1, 355, 000 
———————__ 6, 638, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958_....__......-........ 39, 190, 000 
es SOEs end Kho nheamnkntintionas 38, 775, 000 


IIIRINII Sed hh cn iste inn ewenarenerente ablibnbilibidie 415, 000 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 





Increase in 
base due to 
Total Government’s} Adjusted 
available, / contribution |appropriation 
1957 














Activity to the 
retirement 
fund 
() (2) (3) 
1.. Topographic surveys and mapping_.._...--.....---------.- $12, 873, 000 $502, 000 $13, 375; 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping--_-__--- 6, 778, 000 322, 000 7, 100, 000 
3. Water resources investigations. .........--.........---..--- 8, 513, 000 372, 000 8, 885, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation._-............-.-.-------.-- 130, 000 7,000 137, 000 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals___.............--.--..- 1, 943, 000 107, 000 2, 050, 000 
6 Se Bn iii cecshiprer be ncncbanmabeoner 950, 000 55, 000 1, 005, 000 
Special-purpose buildings. ...............-.-.-..-..---- GI, Ce Tacbedcoapeutos 415, 000 
NUE. «Anannateesntttiincediaectitumihteansuimedckadsil 31, 602, 000 1, 365, 000 32, 967, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Adjusted | De- Estimate, 
Activities appropri- | creases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
ation 

er trpetarerr nr trees str ere 
1, Topographic surveys and mapping_-.._..._/$13, 375,000 |........- |$13, 375, 000 ($14, 520,000 | $1, 145,000 

2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys 
end mmppingics oi. Dele. 7, 100,000 |.-......-- 7, 100,000 | 8, 400,000 1, 300, 000 
3. Water resources investigations ___._. af 4 OS eee 8, 885, 000 | 11, 410, 000 2, 525, 000 
4. Soiland moisture conservation_...________| 187,000 |_...--- 137, 000 190, 000 | 53, 000 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals.......| 2,050,000 |... _...} 2,050,000 | 2,155,000 | 105, 000 
6. General administration...................| 1,005,000 |._......__| 1,005,000 1, 160, 000 155, 000 
Special-purpose buildings. _..............- 415, 000 $415,000 |_....-..-... 1, 355, 000 1, 355, 000 
Wem NAG Vere Le eg: | 32, 967,000 | 415,000 | 32, 552,000 | 39,190,000 | 6, 688, 000 


| 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WoORMSER 


Mr. Wormser. Recent events, both at home and abroad, reemphasize 
the need of this Nation to know more about its reserves of natural re- 
sources. The Nation’s economy and standard of living are dependent 
upon assured supplies not only of many kinds of minerals but also of 
water of suitable quantity and quality. The cost of adequately ap- 
praising our natural resources is small when compared to the wealth 
which those resources represent. Procurement of this knowledge is 
a wise investment for the future. 

The proposed expansion in the programs of the Geological Survey 
would accelerate its topographic and geologic mapping, and its in- 
vestigations and research on our natural resources, The reports of 
the President’s Committees on Minerals Policy and on Water Re- 
sources Policy both have called for greatly increased activity in all 
these fields. 

Each year seems to bring a much greater public recognition of the 
need for more maps; and for basic geologic and water resources in- 
formation that can be used to plan for future developments; or to 
relieve critical situations in the fields of defense planning, water 
supply, and mineral production. To be most beneficial, the works of 
the Geological Survey should precede the resource and land develop- 
ment activities. The budget includes increases to provide for the 
initial steps in the program acceleration and to match the increases in 
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funds to be offered by the various States for cooperative mapping and 
investigative work. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Nolan, do you have a statement ? 

‘Mr. Notan.. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you proceed ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT oF Mr. NouaNn 


Mr. Noran. It is a pleasure to again appear before you to discuss 
the appropriation requests of the Geological Survey for the fiscal year 
1958. Mr, Wrather’s 13 years as Director ended last January. They 
at and. productive. years for the Survey, and were-marked 
by sympathetic support and understanding by the Congress-and this 
committee. I hope that the Survey may continue to deserve and. re- 
ceive such support in this and future years, 

The requests for 1958 now before you represent an increase over our 
1957 adjusted appropriation. We propose to utilize the greater part 
of this increase to further implement activities started this fiscal year. 
These are designed to improve the Nation’s ability to supply its re- 

uirements for mineral raw materials and water supplies. The need 
or this work has been recognized by the Cabinet Committee on Min- 
érals Policy on the one hand and the Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy on the other, and the proposed programs will im- 
plement the recommendations of these two groups. This year we are 
making a start at carrying out some of the Minerals Policy recom- 
mendations; we now propose to move further in that area. The rec- 
ommendations on water resources policy were released after the hear- 
ings before this committee last year, but a modest program was 
approved in anticipation of that report and to support the soil-con- 
servation activities of Public Law 1018. Our proposals are initial 
steps in a long-range program that must be given still further empha- 
sis if we are to achieve the objectives recommended by the two 
Committees. ; : en } 

The increase proposed for the topographic mapping activity will be 
utilized to provide maps needed for the minerals and water programs. 
Both the Minerals Policy and Water Resources Policy Committees 
recommended that our topographic mapping work be accelerated— 
with the latter Committee recommending that the mapping of the 
country, be.completed in 15 years. The increase proposed for 1958 
will help in achieving that goal. 

In the report of the Cabinet Committee on Minerals Pelicy; it is 
recommended that we— 
accelerate those activities which must precede or supplement private exploration 
such as topographic and geologic mapping, geologic reSearch, and the develop- 
ment of geochemical and geophysical theories and techniques— 


and that we— 


expand: direct exploration activities aimed at the discovery of new mineralized 
areas.or critcally short minerals * * * 

Asa first step'in implementing these recommendations we propose to 
increase substantially the rate of geologic mapping in areas of known 
and potential mineralization and to undertake more research in geo- 
logic processes, and in geochemistry and geophysics in an attempt to 
develop better understanding of ore deposits and to devise new and im- 
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roved methods by which to search for new deposits. The work we 
ave planned along these lines in 1958 is about double that of 1957. 

Another, though smaller, part of the proposed increase in the geo- 
logic mapping is required for support of the water-resources-policy 
activities. The hydrologic program proposed to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Committee involves geologic problems, 
and the geologic mapping to be carried out, like the topographic map- 
ping that has been mentioned, will be closely coordinated with, and 
carried out in support of, the hydrologic work. Maps of this kind are 
not only necessary to planning and executing sound water-develop- 
ment programs, but they also provide background data essential to 
plannmg and executing modern heavy-construction and land-use 
programs, of whatever kind. 

The largest single item of increase is for additional hydrologic 
activities by the Water Resources Division. During the many years 
we have been engaged in water-resources investigations, a very large 
part of our effort has of necessity gone into what might be called a 
measurement or data-collecting program. Systematic measurements 
of streamflow have been made over long periods as selected gaging 
stations; water quality has been systematically measured at selected 
sampling pomts throughout the country; and ground-water studies 
were aimed at determining the amount of ground water that might 
occur in limited areas. There is emerging now, however, a need for a 
new kind of work, based on but differing from the measurement. pro- 
gram-—that is a need for interpretative studies that draw out from 
existing records the information that is most significant and place it 
in its most useful form. The adaptation of flood-frequency data for 
use in problems of zoning and flood insurance, and the investigation of 
the utilization of water im certain industries are examples. 

There has been no mistake in the concentration on the measure- 
ment type of activity in the past. Such data must be had before sub- 
sequent steps can be taken. Moreover, we must continue the collection 
of such data, because without it sound interpretative work cannot be 
continued. The aim now is to capitalize more fully on the data we 
have and to expand our knowledge of some of the fundamental phases 
of water and its disposition and movement in the hydrologic cycle. 
The Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy stressed the 
need for “interpretative studies on an effective scale.” A considerable 
part of the increase we are requesting for water resources investiga- 
tion is to provide for work of this kind. 

Another significant part of the increase we are requesting is to go 
into research to develop a better understanding of such things as the 
influence of geologic environment on water quality, the dynamics of 
ground water circulation, and the hydromechanies of flowing water. 
We also plan to expand our work on instruments and procedures 
which promise to increase efficiency and make our work more effective. 

The workload of the Conservation Division continues to increase. 
The number of classification reports that are anticipated in 1958 is 
more than double that of 1948, and the number of leases to be super- 
vised will represent a fourfold increase. The trend is still upward 
and we believe it will continue. These increases in workload have 
been handled with only a comparatively modest increase in personnel. 
We are proud of that accomplishment. However, we must keep 
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abreast of this important work, and are recommending a small increase 
for this activity. 

Mr. Kirwan. The oppropriativa for 1957 was $31,602,000. The 
rtirement fund contribution for 1958 is $1,365,000, adjusted base 
$32,967,000. ‘Total request for 1958 is $38,775,000. This is an increase 
of $5,808,000. 

EMPLOYMENT 


What success have you had in hiring the 340 new employees allowed 
in the 1957 act? 

Mr Notan. Quite successful. Most of the hiring has been in the 
Water Resources Division to take care of the expanded water pro- 

ram. We have added almost 200 new employees full time in that 
ivision. A smaller number of employees for the work authorized 
in the Conservation Division also have been obtained. 

The other two major Divisions, Topography and Geology, because 
of decreases in transferred funds, saieralia now employ fewer people 
than they did a year ago at this time, so we have not had an employ- 
ment problem in those Divisions. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many vacancies do you have now ? 

Mr. Notan. I do not have that figure at hand. I could get it for 
you, and insert it in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


There are currently 511 “vacant” positions in the Geological Survey. This 
figure represents the difference between the positions shown in the budget 
financed from all sources (6,961) and the December 31 regular full-time employ- 
ment (6,450). These vacancies can be attributed to the following: 

(1) An expanding program as a result of the water resources and minerals 
policies would result in peak employment toward the end of the fiscal year; 

(2) A shift from full-time employment during the summer months to part- 
time in the winter; and 

(3) Reduction in the geologic work financed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Because of this last item particularly, it is probable that a considerable number 
of the ‘“‘vacancies” will not be filled. 


TorograrHic SuRVEYS AND MapriIneG 


Mr. Kirman. Turning now to the first activity. We will insert the 
tables on pages 12, 15, 16, 95 through 97. 
(The tables are as follows:) 


ToroGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


SUBACTIVITIES 


The topographic survey and mapping activity is divided into the subactivities 
listed in the following tabulation. These subactivities are described in detail 
in the statements following the tabulation. 





Subactivities Base, Estimate, Increases 
19 1958 
(a) Standard quadrangle mapping............................| $11,585,000 | $12, 520,000 $935, 000 
oO Small-scale map compilation _.-.._........-.--.------.---. 440, 000 440/000 1522-25522... 
c) Map revision and maintenance-_-_...-........i2..-...--.-- 1, 350, 000 1, 560, 000 210, 000 








OD phn teh igs chin Ln HOTS 16 449 Spd go 4 sect ee 13, 375, 000 14, 520, 000 1,145,000 





| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
$11, 808,861 | $12,873,000 | $14, 520, 000 
2, 632, 324 | 2) 721,837 | 2, 458, 000 


| 
Total for normal program. ; | 14, 441,185 | 15,504,837 | 16,978, 000 





Directly appropriated funds. 3 
Other funds available for normal mapping program. 


‘ 
? 


Funds for other programs 1, 551, 553 | 1, 339, 426 | 1, 152, 000 


Total for activity : | 15, 09,708 | 16,934,263 | 18, 130,000 
} 


There follows a tabulation showing the actual and estimated production of the 
principal parts of the total program fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958: 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


| 
Direct Other Direct | Other Direct Other 
appro- funds appro- funds appro- funds 
priation priation priation 


| 
Continental United States we 
square miles) __._..-- _.----.----| $80,000 | $22,000 waraes $23,000 | $95,000 


Alaska (586,400 square miles): 
Mile to inch series 19, 000 20, 000 |---=---- 40, 000 
1:250,000 scale series. ._-_-.- = sMicnsaihintnesd 51, 000 

Revision of standard quadrangle mapping. "13, 000 1, 700 13, 000 | 


| 


Contributions of the States toward cooperative mapping program 


2,000 


State | 1956 obliga- | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
tions 


$4, 000 
300, 000 | 
Colorado........... sl iia oe ” 3, 495 3, 500 
Connecticut 10, 712 | 9, 288 
Georgia. .| 14, 687 | 18, 212 
46, 098 46, 000 
192, 509 | 207, 491 
22, 221 14, 000 
eave ‘ 23, 968 | 82, 000 
dda db desi hanncenbaibonetaanua iancsbuninuneial 57, 589 | 8, 000 

. ' 49, 459 56, 752 
Maine yee See eds te ee yaaa 17, 775 20, 000 
ST ee opeiauin 10, 000 , 000 
Michigan... -_-_. SE ee ee eee SScauaeseetwe 20, 000 20, 000 | 
gt gee ce ete oe eee cone sale eainienteaiins 87, 118 3, 000 
i Pints anu ance bemne mabeneeia | 50, 000 50, 000 
EM inidsdinadce tliccsnbabegs i atecncan ne we 13, 184 3,816 | 
New York-__---.-- ee et: Sere eoowarerenreut 45, 384 7, 667 
Nevth Dakota.......-...........- AS. guise 15, 000 5, 000 
Ohio _._-- ee es oat akod eames ince coke eet 5, 000 
ve oe OAL ANE of 2 pculesengOaeOsa 44, 742 | 346 
Pennsylvania ae Ses sseceeses 12,719 | 072 
aoe es a es ae ae 67, 648 | 000 
Texas sone ‘ Saecsuntiel 1, 287 
Vermont....---- . a pusanbe wae i 4,077 
Virginia re ene Yeeetsectis za 32, 810 
Washington J maiihe Setea ce le aa ‘ ‘ 13, 265 | 
West Virginia... ..__- eee pinta me 45, 808 | 7, 000 
Wisconsin... -- : SS Ina Se ee ‘ 33, 969 5, 000 
Wyoming_._._.-- Rinadas . = 1, 859 8, 141 
Puerto Rico waeed aS ahtibidiiaeds ; 26,491 | 18, 000 


2 
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, 412, 000 | 
~ 1,400,000 | 1, 363, 000 
7,813 12,000 | 12 000 


| 4,271,323 | 1,412,000} 1,375,000 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Source and use of funds by activity, foes yere 1956, 1957, and 1958 (as of Jan. 1, 
1957 


Topographic surveys and mapping: 


Geological Survey appropriation. ...............-.....-.-- $11, 808,861 | $12, 873,000 $14, 520, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: 

I eo ee ce a ak doc acne ssceacbnowe 1, 263, 510 1, 400, 000 1, 383, 000 

Neen TN nine mea ciincmasnennn 7, 813 12, 000 12,000 
M non-Federal sources--_-_-__............-...--- 129, 761 128, 000 126, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation... -.- AD dhe hha gicig dh abhbdbenbtedi 1, O19, 044 1, 118, 782 1, 095, 000 
Department Gt ee Al Worcs. .....................-...... 707, 666 702, 481 700, 000 
Derren CF GO Arte oo i nn hte nine nnn neeee 555, 700 455, 000 150, 000 
Department of the Navy ----..-...-- ethcntiidicunhae | RE eng FRI Suess ree 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. ___....................-.- 291, 383 245, 000 












Geologie and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 























Geological Survey appropriation. -_-.....................--- 5, 718, 441 6, 778, 000 8, 400, 000 

States, counties, and municipalities: Reimbursements. --- 215, 686 322, 000 255, 000 

Miscellaneous non-Federal sources...........-..--.------- 20, 898 19, 000 19, 000 

SN Ot POG i di oncecenchiesancwyoduduase one 111, 538 54, 834 55, 000 

Defense Minerals Exploration Administration .-........-- 440, 827 475, 285 498, 000 

Department of the Army-.................-...-----------. 1, 022, 765 1, 134, 000 1, 170, 000 

Daepercmens Of tite NOW. ..6 0002s... cc ce pe ne sbne sus 333, 507 339, 603 205, 000 

} Atomic Energy Commission---....................--.---- 5, 579, 244 4, 939, 058 3, 850, 000 

General Services Administration..................-..-.--.- 258, 931 35, 667 94, 000 

; Government Printing Office. _.......................-.-.. 96, 259 105, 000 105, 000 

: International Coo tion Administration ...............- 577, 077 550, 000 825, 000 

{ Miscellaneous Federal agencies __................--------- 114, 029 107, 500 81, 000 

; i cis ia Re cttactn a dicken pcnene sevanaitindeenece 14, 494, 202 14, 859, 947 15, 557, 000 

i Water resources investigations: 

: Geological Survey appropriation._..........._..........-- 7, 655, 038 8, 513, 000 11, 410, 000 
’ States, counties, and municipalities: 

) Reimbursements, matched..................-.-.-...-- 3, 507, 386 3, 990, 000 4, 720, 000 

Reimbursements, unmatched -__...............---- ieee 85, 477 60, 000 60, 000 

| Dees See eevee, o ..........-...------------ 1, 021, 051 1, 080, 000 1, 080, 000 

4 Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commission. 123, 182 129, 000 141, 000 

: Miscellaneous non-Federal sources...................--.-- 49, 333 60, 000 70, 000 

Bureau of Reclamation. _........_. Se il dig eh tad 995, 641 1, 169, 772 1, 175, 000 

Department of Agriculture.-........................-.-.-. 181, 794 289, 127 252, 000 

; Department of the Army....._..... LOLs aki had balahils Abate 1, 102, 247 1, 349, 485 1, 397, 000 

: UI Oh ie no. Cec unnmeenance 96, 658 96, 700 115, 000 

t Atomic Energy Commission... ................-...-.------ i 341, 398 300, 000 308, 000 

International Cooperation Administration__...........-.-- 479, 684 307, 300 324, 000 

Miscellaneous Federal agencies. ._................-..--.-- 414, 397 381, 818 287, 000 


Soil and moisture conservation: 
Geological Survey appropriation._..............-...-.---- 104, 010 130, 000 190, 000 










Conservation of lands and minerals: 




























Geological Survey appropriation. _._- 1, 787, 557 1, 943. 000 2, 155, 000 

Miscellaneous non-Federal sources -_- 1, 387 2, 000 2,000 

Miscellaneous Federal agencies. ._............-.-.-------- 51, 249 41,000 44, 000 
| OE, . cd RbE nd Rnesccsst kt alae aes iti 1, 840, 193 1, 986, 000 2, 201, 000 
: General administration: 
} Geological Survey appropriation !_..............-.--..-.- 784, 808 950, 000 1, 160, 000 
: Special-purpose buildings. ................-.- scaditads doko hrisioded usevneentéee 75, 000 1,355, 000 
| tA i i ER ns. shes wens diecast 784, 808 1, 025, 000 2, 515, 000 
: Summary: 7 
+ Geological Survey appropriation..__.............- a pel 27, 858, 715 31, 262, 000 39, 190, 000 
4 States, counties, and municipalities: 
1 Cee en iiuibtacacccsscecectes 5, 072, 059 5, 772, 000 6, 398, 000 
i ne. et ee 1, 028, 864 1, 092, 000 1, 092, 000 
q Miscellaneous thy ee Sehussh acconcoscundessue 324, 561 335, 000 357, 000 
' oe ee eee ae area ae eens 14, 985, 038 14, 200, 412 12, 895, 000 
| ea ie tiledlomiunth <. cdusenasorceeas 49, 260,237 | 52,661,412 | 59, 982, 000 


1 Excludes general administrative expenses charged to reimbursements from other agencies. Such charges 
included under substantive programs were $593,261 in 1956; estimate for 1957, $525,000; and estimate for 1958, 
$465,000. 
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Mr. Kirwan. What are the plans for 1958 for the increase of $1,145,- 
000 in the topographic surveys and mapping? 

Mr. Notan. We plan to devote almost the full amount of that in- 
crease to meet the requirements for maps in the expanded water and 
minerals programs. The amounts we are now spending for topo- 
graphic mapping have been very largely devoted to military require- 
ments, to the State cooperation programs, and to other priority civil- 
jan requirements. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are cooperating with all the services and the 
Defense Department ? 

Mr. Noztan. Our relationship with the Department of Defense has 
-been very successful. We don’t always complete all the maps re- 
quested as quickly as they would like, but until we have completed the 
mapping of the whole country, it is unlikely we will be able to satisfy 
all those needs. 

Mr, Kirwan. Do you people map up in Alaska ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. We have divided the mapping in Alaska 
with the Corps of Engineers; that is the large-scale mapping. 

The Survey alone has undertaken and has nearly completed a new 
and revised reconnaissance map, at a scale of 4 miles tothe inch. The 
mapping program conducted jointly with Defense is mile-to-the-inch 
mapping, and includes a very considerable area. 

ne of our real accomplishments this last year has been the estab- 
lishment of control for the photography from the Brooks Range to the 
Arctic Ocean. It was a beautifully coordinated job. We used helicop- 
ters and land-based planes and were able to do the work there at a cost 
quite comparable with that in this country in spite of the very difficult 
terrain we had to go over. 


GrOoLoGIc AND MiInerRAL Resources Survey 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert table on page 30 outlining the increase of $1.3 
million requested for the geologic and mineral resource surveys and 
mapping. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


| 
tate, | Increase 
1958 


Subactivities | Base, 1958 Estin 


| 

(a) Mineral deposits investigations__...............-- ae $3, 070, 000 $3, 105, 000 | 
(6) Mineral fuels investigations................-......--.....- | "1,815,000 | "1,515, 000 

(c) General service geology i 700, 000 | 1, 120, 000 | 

(d) Alaskan mineral resources 750, 000 | 750, 000 | 

(e) Implementation of the national minerals policy 1, 065, 000 | 1, 910, 000 | 

7, 100, 000 8, 400, 000 | 





MAPPING IN SUPPORT OF NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES POLICY 


Mr, Kirwan. Explain the plans for use of the increase of $420,000 
for mapping in support of the national water resources policy. 

Mr. Notan. Yes. This item is for geologic mapping designed to 
support the water program, Another part of the increase for the 
Geologic Division is earmarked for geologic mapping and research for 
the minerals program. 
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If I may put a word in here, recent events involving the Suez Canal 
have shown the wisdom of the program to increase our capacity to 
supply our own mineral resources needs in this country. They empha- 
size the need to carry out the kind of minerals program we have pro- 
posed here and are starting to carry out. 

Mr. Kirwan. What progress are you making in your new program 
for implementation of the national minerals policy for which over 
$1 million was provided for the current year ? 

Mr. Notan. We are making very real progress in that. 

As I mentioned last year, and as outlined in the justification, we 

are carrying on two kinds of activities under that minerals program 
in the Geologic Division. One concerns the eologic mapping of 
large areas which are potential areas of mineral deposition. The other 
is the development of new methods, new techniques, and new ideas 
that will help to determine the factors that control the deposition of 
ore deposits. 
_ I was invited to talk before the Mining Congress meeting in Los 
Angeles this past fall about the work we are undertaking in this field. 
I was impressed with the extent of the interest on the part not of 
just large mining companies but of the whole group that was in at- 
tendance at the meeting. 

We are doing a great deal of work in the application of photo- 
geologic methods to geologic mapping. A number of companies and 
individuals have asked, and we have been able to help them, to receive 
the benefit of the work we have done in that field. 

We have had the same experience in our work on geochemical 
prospecting. 

Mr. Kirwan. All that work comes in as part of the increase. Now 
you ask for $845,000 in 1958. ‘That is part of all that program. 

Mr. Notan. The minerals policy program; yes, sir. 


Water Resources INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 48, 49, 63, and 66 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the water resources investigational program are (1) to 
provide basic data through the establishment and maintenance of a primary 
network of observation stations to sample the wide variety of hydrologic en- 
vironments in the United States and its territories, including special stations to 
provide supplemental data for special data for special purposes; (2) to supply 
descriptive and interpretative results in the form of technical reports for the 
use of action agencies, planners, and others in solving developmental and opera- 
tional problems; and (3) through research on hydrologic principles, to expand 
our scientific ability to solve practical problems. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM 


The program proposed for 1958 to carry out the objectives stated above is in 
accord with the recommendations of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy. The amount of data collection would be increased to 
some extent, the scope and number of analytical, descriptive, and interpretative 
studies and reports would be enlarged, and research would be intensified. 





Program elements Base, 1958 Estimate, 
1958 


(a) Federal program $5, 610, 000 
(0) Federal-State program 5, 300, 000 5, 800, 000 


8, 885, 000 11, 410, 000 


FEDERAL PROGRAM, $5,610,000 


Objective and nature of work 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1958 is $5,610,000, an increase 
of $2,025,000 over operating base including $60,000 for increased salary costs as 
authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

The Iederal program includes those hydrologic investigations in which the 
Federal or National interest is dominant. The program complements that car- 
ried out in financial cooperation with State and local governments. The Federal 
program is aimed directly at serving national needs and general welfare. Special 
emphasis is placed on basic studies of hydrologic processes and principles and 
on other research necessary for continued growth in our knowledge of hydrology. 


Subactivity | Base, 1958 | Estimate, Increases 
1958 


(a) Surface water investigations $1, 735, 000 $1, 770, 000 
6) Sediment investigations : 263, 000 265, 000 
ce) Chemical-quality investigations 342, 000 345, 000 
d) Ground water investigations....................-....--- ie 620, 000 625, 000 
(e) Water resources policy recommendations and other new 

PEON 5.5 ania chit Wo picicnctintin ecite eieidsccbe 625, 000 2, 605, 000 


Total 5, 610, 000 


FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAM, $5,800,000 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1958 is $5,800,000, an increase of 
$500,000 over operating base including $70,000 for increased salary costs as 
authorized by Public Law 763, 838d Congress. 


Objective and nature of work 


The work performed under the Federal-State program conforms to the general 
objectives of the water resources investigations activity. Emphasis is given to 
the systematic collection of water records and to investigative surveys to deter- 
mine the quantity and quality of surface and ground-water supplies in specific 
areas. Both the Federal Government and the contributing State or municipal 
agency have a common interest in these water resources investigations. The 
Federal interest is usually related to (1) safeguarding the investment in exist- 
ing or future Federal developments, (2) interstate problems and responsibilities, 
(3) the national security, and (4) general welfare. 


Subactivity Base, Estimate, Increases 
1958 1958 


(a) Surface-water investigations ‘ $3, 080, 000 $152. 000 
(6) Sediment investigations 105, 000 16, 000 
(c) Chemical-quality investigations... 355, 000 63, 000 

2, 260, 000 269, 000 


5, 800, 000 500, 000 
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State and municipal offerings for cooperative water resources investigations (amounts 
to be matched by survey on 50-50 basis) 


1956 obliga- | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
tions 


» 2 
SARSZASS 


ssssseeseeeez 


Seex 
3 


Kansas 
Kentucky --.......-- 

Louisiana 

Maine 

p Eee sae Sra ere epee ayes uiibeeeieddaneed 
Massachusetts............:----...- ete Sincsciniaciel a tmahionts cl 
DEG cd dcddd- -cshiudee Jc =% 

Minnesota__ 

Mississippi. 

Missouri... .- 


Fn REO, os cnn baill ane 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Crean, 

ennsy 
Rhode 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota 


PARAS 


2222222222222 


4, 528, 437 
Caer 


Reimbursements from States 3, 507, 386 3, 980, 000 
Direct State payments 1, 021, 051 1, 080, 000 


4, 528, 437 5, 070, 000 5, 800, 000 


RESEARCH RESULTS ACHIEVED 


Mr. Kirwan. Please give us a few examples of recent research re- 
sults achieved under the water resources investigations program. 
Mr. Notan. It is difficult to know where to begin because so many 
new projects have been started. One of the most interesting to me 
is a study which is just starting. I hope we will make further prog- 
ress on it thus coming year. ii is the use of thin films of material 
on the surface of reservoirs in an effort to cut down on evaporation 
losses. 
The Bureau of Reclamation is also carrying on some work on that 
roblem in Oklahoma. We are working in Texas on a parallel study. 
t has quite exciting possibilities. 
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A thin film, one molecule thick; can’ be spread over reservoirs and 
this film reduces the evaporation of water from the surface. We have 
carried on four tests so far with encouraging results. In much of the 
Southwest the total loss from evaporation is many thousands of 
acre feet a year, so if this study is successful it is likely to mean a very 
considerable saving of water. 

Another interesting project is being conducted in cooperation with 
the Indian service in Arizona. In it we are trying to measure the con- 
sumptive use of water by the scrub juniper that grows so abundantly 
in this part of the country. 

With the help of the Indian service, we have selected 2 adjoining 
areas, 1 of which will be strip of juniper and the other will be 
left in its natural condition. By gaging the outflow of the streams 
from these two areas as well as measuring the ground-water levels we 
expect to be able to get a really significant measure of the amount of 
water that can be saved through removal of the water consuming 
juniper. 

We have made similar studies on salt cedar. This project is an 
extension of the phreatophyte to investigation into another type of 
vegetation. 

he work we have been doing on flood frequencies has become of 
considerable interest to the agencies that have been charged with the 
job of administering the flood insurance act. 

Through the results being obtained from the flood-frequency studies 
the height of water that may be expected at particular places and at 
different intervals of time will permit the establishment of a statistical 
foundation for the flood-insurance program that recently has been 
authorized by the Congress. 

These are just three projects; there are a great many others that 
could be mentioned. 

Mr. Krmwan. The most crying need today not only in America but 
all over the earth is water—whether it be the Middle East, India, no 
matter where itis. They are all striving to get water. 

Mr. Nouan. We are getting involved in another sense in that prob- 
lem. One of the most frequent types of requests we have been getting 
from foreign countries for technical assistance has been for water 
specialists to help them with their water problems. 

For.example, one of our men was in Saudi Arabia for some years; 
he has been very helpful in developing new water supplies for the 
country. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish, Mr. Nolan, that you would put in the record 
some of the research activities you have carried on relative to water. 
The President of the United States now is flying over the Nation with 
the Secretary of the Interior Department, to see critical water short- 
age areas, 

I wish you would insert in the record as many as you can that you 
are working on and what you are trying to do, so that the Congress or 
anyone outside may read it and know that the Geological Survey is 
trying to do something, and so are we. The only way they will know 
it is when it is in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Water Resources INVESTIGATIONS 
Research and special studies in 1957 and 1958 


THE WATER SITUATION 





The need and demand for water-resources information is expanding so rapidly 
that it is outdistancing the growth in our fund of basic data and fundamental 
knowledge that are needed for optimum conservation and use of water. The time 
is now foreseeable when all available water in certain large areas will be fully 
used. Action must be taken to avert a future national water emergency as 
population growth and economic development continue. It is necessary, not only 
to conserve water, but to increase the recoverable amount, to improve the 
efficiency of its use, and to forecast the trend in supply. These things cannot be 
done without full understanding of the physical behavior, occurrence, and move- 
ment of water, of the interrelations between land use and water use, and of the 
interplay between water and geologic and other factors in the environment in 
which the water occurs. Therefore, research in fundamental hydraulics, hydrol- 
ogy, and water chemistry is urgently needed. 


RESEARCH——THE KEY TO PROGRESS 


All the really great strides in human progress have followed on the heels of 
research. In developing its research program, the Geological Survey adheres to 
its traditional policy and philosophy that no stone should be left unturned in our 
effort to uncover new knowledge. Each bit of scientific knowledge emanating 
from research is seized upon sooner or later by someone with sufficient imagina- 
tion to put it to practical use. 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM 





To meet its responsibilities in the phase of water economy which the Nation 
is now entering, the Geological Survey, during the 1957 fiscal year, began a 
reorganization of its water-resources program so as to emphasize and develop 
fundamental! and applied research projects, thus assuring progress on those fronts 
commensurate with continued progress in our basic-data program. Concurrently, 
the Water Resources Division itself was reorganized to enable it cffectively to 
meet the challenge of the future. Important changes have been made also in the 
programs of other Divisions in the Survey. Our geologic and topographic 
mapping, for example, always has complemented water resources work. Now, 
however, the programs for geologic and topographic mapping contain specific 
provisions, identifiable in the budget, to do mapping directly for the purposes 
of water-resources studies. 

The research program is aimed directly at subjects and areas about which 
knowledge is inadequate and in which improved understanding will add ma- 
terially to our ability to define the amount, availability, and quality of our water 
supplies and will aid greatly in the forecasting of changes in those supplies. 
Some of the more important fields of intensified emphasis in our program are 
listed and describe briefly below. 


SUMMARY LISTING 


A. Mechanies and processes of water movement: 
1. Hydromechanics of open channels 
(a) Study of waterfiow in a laboratory flume to improve mathematical 
formulas describing flow conditions. 
(b) Study of waterflow near mouths of rivers where ocean tides 
cause direction of flow to be reversed. 
2. Hydromechanics of ground-water movement 
(a) Investigation of the flow of water around grains of sand, leading 
to understanding of ground-water movement in certain underground 
earth materials. 
(b) Investigation of land-surface subsidence (settling) in areas where 
heavy pumping has occurred. Pumping of water or oil out of the ground 
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at some places allows the surface materials to settle into the space 
formerly occupied by liquid. 

(d) Investigation cf salt-water encroachment and contamination of 
determining conditions of flow of underground waters and predicting or 
describing the effects of pumping and artificisl recharge. 

(d@) Investigation of salt-water encroachment and contamination of 
fresh water. Encroaching sea water often ruins fresh water where 
pumping of ground water, diversion of surface water, or other factors 
near the sea coast change the hydraulic balance between the ocean and 
land water. In progress are studies of the physical and chemical 
processes by which contamination occurs. Other studies concern the 
source and extent of contamination in specific areas. 

. Chemical and physical processes : 

(a) Study of the chemical form and source of iron dissolved in nat- 
ural water. Even small amounts of iron materially affect the useful- 
ness of water for public supply and industrial processes. 

(b) Study of the sources and movement of water by chemical means. 
Under some conditions water may be traced through its natural load 
of dissolved chemical compounds, or by means of artificially introduced 
tracer substances. 

(c) Study of the occurrence and movement of radioactive materials 
in natural waters. The sources and amounts of the isotopes and the 
rates and conditions of their movement are important clues to the 
nature of the underground environment through which the water has 
passed. 

B. Hydrology of large or important areas: 

1. Comprehensive investigations of the total water resources of specified 
areas. These studies will include appraisals or estimates of the amounts 
of water available from all sources, descriptions of the occurrence and char- 
acteristics of the water supplies, and analysis of potentials for the future. 

2. Investigation of the effects of land management and other conservation 
practices on the quantity and quality of water within and downstream from 
selected areas. 

8. Study of water quality in relation to the kinds of rocks and soils in 
surface watersheds and ground-water basins. 

C. Hydrologic interrelations : 

1. Study of analytical uses of streamflow data. Data obtained for a 
stream may be used to calculate the waterflow in another similar stream or 
at some unmeasured place on the same stream. New analytical techniques 
are being developed. 

2. Determination of flood frequencies. The frequency of floods is deter- 
mined by analysis of past records. By further analysis, flood frequencies 
and potentials at unmeasured points and at future times may be estimated. 

8. Study of trends in factors affecting water supply. The last few decades 
have seen small and gradual changes in temperature and rainfall. Glaciers, 
which have diminished in size during the same period, may give clues to the 
nature of these climatic shifts. For this reason, glaciers in the United States 
and Alaska are being studied. 

D. Instruments: 

1. Electronic computers offer the possibility for great savings of man- 
power and man-hours in computing data on water supplies. New machines 
for this purpose are being developed. 

2. New instruments for measuring the velocity of flow in rivers may in- 
crease the accuracy and speed of measurements that are made for discharge 
computations and for other purposes. An electromagnetic device for this 
purpose is being studied and tested. 


DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 


Some, but not all, of our important research activities are described hereunder. 
Understanding of the principles and laws which govern natural hydrologic 
systems is the foundation for their full appraisal and use. Research to disclose 
new principles, to refine those already known, and to develop new methods of 
analysis is in progress. Specifically, the processes of movement of water from 
the land surface into ground-water reservoirs, the mechanics of flow in water- 
bearing materials, and the functional characteristics of hydrologic systems are 
being investigated, These are especially important because of the complexities 
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of large-scale ground-water developments that are being made or are in prospect. 
Daily use of ground water in the United States has more than tripled during the 
last. 20 years. 

The extensive use of nuclear energy in national defense establishments, and 
the development of electric power from nuclear energy by private industry, 
create new water. problems entirely aside from those of the amount and avail- 
ability of water. Protection of water supplies from contamination by radio- 
active wastes is a serious national problem which will not be solved without 
fundamental research in hydrology, geochemistry, and subsurface geology. In 
addition to its existing program in collaboration with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Geological Survey currently is formulating a program of systematic 


study to be financed with its own funds, 


Research is planned or under way on the movement of water in the unsatu- 
rated zone between the land surface and the water table; the flow of ground 
water through aquifers; the mechanics of aquifers and associated rock ma- 
terials ; and sedimentational and structural features of water-bearing materials 
in relation to ground-water flow and the chemical character of water. 

Field and laboratory study of the movement of water to and from the water 
table, is being done also by measuring differences and changes in moisture con- 
tent and moisture tension in soils in relation to distance above the water table 
and to climatic variations. This study is related to our effort to develop methods 
for studying recharge, waterlogging, interrelationship of streamflow and ground 
water, and consumptive waste of water by phreatophytes. 

Development of mathematical equations and procedures, and an electrical 
analog models for analyzing complex ground-water flow problems, is well under 
way. This research will lead to methods for quantitative appraisal of the effects 
of various hydrologic changes, such as pumping of water, in hydrologic systems 
having complex shape and varied physical characteristics. 

Field and laboratory study is being made of the principles and factors in- 
volved in the strain, deformation, and compaction of water-bearing materials that 
is caused by changes in the amount of ground water in storage. The field studies 
include test drilling, subsurface sampling, and geophysical surveys in boreholes ; 
laboratory tests are made of various types of water-bearing material. The San 
Joaquin Valley in California is being used as a field laboratory for our first study ; 
in parts of this valley subsidence of the land surface amounts to at least several 
feet. This research is of considerable importance in analyzing the hydrologic 
characteristics and long-term behavior of artesian systems; also, lowering of 
the land surface has caused much damage to engineering structures in some 
places. 

Laboratory study is planned of.the flow of fluids through water-bearing ma- 
terial. This research is designed to determine whether flow of water on a micro- 
scopic scale is streamlined; that is, without intermixing of water particles. It 
is generally believed that flow through granular material is sensibly stream- 
lined when considered on a large scale, but it is not known whether the same 
is true of flow through the small, irregularly shaped and intricate openings in 
natural aquifers. The solution of this problem is especially important in con- 
nection with the pattern of flow and possibility for natural dilution of radio- 
active wastes, and with the diffusional processes in and near the boundary 
between fresh and salt water in aquifers in coastal areas. 

Ground-water recharge, especially artificial recharge, is important to the man- 
agement of water and the use of underground storage capacity. Experimental 
research with artificial recharge through wells is being done in the Grand Prairie 
region of Arkansas, The work includes tests with waters that have received 
various types of treatment in order to determine the minimum amount and kind 
of treatment necessary before the water can be used successfully for recharging 
underground reservoirs. Further studies will be made in other parts of the 
country having different hydrologic characteristics. 

Research in Florida on the principles of salt-water encroachment of coastal 
ground-water reservoirs consists of a theoretical analysis and field study of the 
hydrodynamics of ground-water flow, especially in and near the landward margin 
of the salt water, and the processes of diffusion between the two types of water. 
This study will improve the methods of predicting the rate of encroachment and 
landward extent of salt water caused by the withdrawal of water from aquifers 
having hydrologic connection with the ocean. Saline-water studies are in prog- 
ress also in California and Georgia. 

Parts of the United States are underlain by large groundwater systems and 
drained by farflung stream systems, some of which include parts of two or more 
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States. In 1957 general hydrologic studies were started of some of these major 
systems. The aim is to correlate the results of local investigations already 
made, to fill in data for the large intervening gaps, and to develop a compre- 
hensive picture of the occurrence, availability, quantity, and quality of all the 
water at the surface and underground. Work was begun in the Delaware River 
Basin in 1957. Work will be started in 1958 in the Mississippi embayment, an 
area of about 45,000 square miles in the Mississippi Valley, that extends southward 
from the mouth of the Ohio River and covers parts of 8 States. The principal 
emphasis in the latter study will be on ground-water resources. 

Research is in progress to test the effectiveness of thin surface films of chem- 
icals like hexadecanol, when spread on the water in reservoirs, for reducing 
losses of water by evaporation from lakes and reservoirs. Aithough the idea 
of suppressing evaporation by this method is not new, many questions must be 
answered before the method could be of practical use. The most efficient chem- 
icals to use, how these chemicals can be effectively applied, how the films can 
be identified and maintained, and what reduction in water loss can be attained 
are problems that can be solved only through further research. 

Another important problem which can be resolved only by hydrologic research 
is the effect of certain land-use measures on quantity of streamflow downstream. 
Work is underway, for example, in collaboration with the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, on a project to evaluate the effects of the eradication of pifion and juniper 
from watersheds in the foothill and mountainous rangelands of Arizona. The 
area under study is the Carrizo-Corduroy Creek area in the Upper Salt River 
Basin. Pifion and juniper will be removed by the Indian Service from about 
60,000 acres in the Corduroy Creek watershed during the next 5 years. The 
Carrizo Creek watershed will remain undisturbed. The effects of the eradication 
program on runoff, soil moisture, ground water, and erosion will be studied by 
observing changes that occur while eradication is in progress, and by comparing 
the hydrology of the treated and untreated areas. 

Flood insurance and flood-plain zoning are a necessary part of any compre- 
hensive program of flood-damage reduction. Determination of flood risk requires 
knowledge of flood experience in the past, and records of past floods must be used 
to estimate degrees of future risk. Methods of applying flood data collected by 
the Geological Survey to the delineation of zones of varying risk need to be 
developed. In the development of such techniques knowledge of flood hydrology 
is essential and toward this hydrologic aspect of the insurance and zoning prob- 
lem a research project is being planned. 

For economical design of highway fills, bridges, and culverts in the huge new 
interstate highway-construction program, it is necessary to analyze records of 
past floods and determine future flood potentials. A project begun by the Survey 
2 years ago for making regional flood-frequency studies will be expanded, and 
research seeking improved techniques for flood-frequency determinations is being 
earried on. Another phase of this research involves the development of practical 
techniques for estimating streamflow in ungaged areas. Although we have 
many records of streamflow and are collecting more each year, there are so 
many ungaged areas that practical analytical procedures for estimating ungaged 
streamflow are in great demand. 

Water dissolves many minerals from the rocks and soil and carries these in 
solution into rivers. The dissolved materials affect the usefulness of water for 
cities or industry. For example, dissolved iron, even in small quantity, mate- 
rially affects the suitability of water, especially for industrial and municipal 
uses. The Geological Survey is studying the chemical and physical nature of 
compounds of iron and other substances in water, the chemical conditions under 
which they become dissolved and precipitated, and the factors which determine 
the amounts found in natural waters, 

The sediment content of rivers is an important factor governing the ultimate 
useful life of reservoirs, and it is also an important indicator of conditions and 
processes that operate on the watershed from which the water is derived. 
Natural streams carry varying amounts of sediment and the stability of 
streambanks and streambeds is governed to a great extent by the sediment load. 
Sediment erosion, transport, and deposition are complicated processes, many 
details of which are not understood. Ripples and dunes composed of the trans- 
ported material change rapidly with varying flow conditions; these changes, 
which usually are hidden from view by the water, are closely related to changes 
in the sediment load. To understand better how the form of riverbeds varies 
with different conditions of transported load, these phenomena are being studied 
in a hydraulic laboratory under controlled conditions. 
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Many interesting and promising new equipment devices are currently in the 
research or development stage. These include an electronic computer (SUR- 
WAC) for automatic processing of streamflow records. A prototype model 
already has been developed and is undergoing testing and improvement in design. 
It is anticipated that this research will culminate in the 1958 fiseal year with the 
award of a contract for production models of this computer. These will do much 
to relieve the manpower shortage, will speed up the publication of streamflow 
records, and will make substantial savings in cost and manpower. The Datatron 
computer recently obtained by the Geological Survey is the heart of other 
research leading to automatic processing of tremendous volumes of data on 
streamflow. 

It is planned to start research in 1958 to develop an ultrasonic flow meter 
which would continuously record the velocity of flow in certain locations where 
continuous river measurements by present methods are not possible. The use 
of ultrasonic equipment for this purpose has been under exploration for 2 years 
and has now reached the point where active research and development is 
justified. 

Mr, Noxtan. I brought along a few of the most recent issues of the 
Water Resources Review if you would like to see them. 

Another group of publications that we find very popular are studies 
of the amount of water used in individual industries. Still another 
series is concerned with the availability of water in industrial centers. 


Both appear to have been very useful and helpful. 


WATER RESOURCES POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS AND OTHER NEW 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting an increase of $1,980,000 under 
the subactivity “Water resources policy recommendations and other 
new responsibilities.” 

Can you add anything else to that? 

Mr. Notan. Much of the work I have been describing will be car- 
ried out under that heading. 

Mr. Kirwan. How does this activity tie in with your regular pro- 
gram of hydrologic investigation ? 

Mr. Noxian. The work we will carry out under the “new responsi- 
bilities” supplements and extends the work we have done in past years 
under the general title of water resources investigations. 

Previously, as I mentioned in the initial statement, the work we did 
under this title was very largely concerned with the measurement of 
the amount and quality of water, both on the surface and under- 
ground. 

Because of the need to find out how much water there was and where 
it was, we had been unable to undertake the kind of studies I have 
just mentioned. It has become increasingly necessary to make such 
studies if we are going to solve, or at least help to ameliorate, some 
of the water problems that are now arising. Therefore the work we 
are proposing to carry out in fiscal 1958, and have in fact started on a 
small scale this year under the water policy program is an extension of 
existing activity. 

The emphasis will be on interpretation of the results of data collec- 
tion and on research on the different factors that affect our water re- 
sources, such as the study on evaporation I mentioned. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have added a lot of new work, too ? 

Mr. Noran. Yes, sir. We are proposing to extend the data col- 
lecting work as well. 
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We have to do that in areas where it has not been adequately car- 
ried out in the past. 


FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAM FOR WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $500,000 is proposed to match State 
funds under the Federal-State program for water resources investiga- 
tion. Based on current information does it appear the State matching 
will increase to this extent in 1958 ? 

Mr. Notan. The information we have at the present time, sir, is 
that it will be appreciably larger. 

Mr. Kirwan. The States will put more money into it? 

Mr. Notan. Yes. We have already had offers from the States that 
indicate that the increase will result in total offerings in the order of 
$6,200,000, rather than the $5,800,000 estimated in the justification. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a good increase. 

Mr. Nouan. This is a reflection of the same thing you mentioned 
earlier, a recognition on the part of people everywhere of the difficult 
water problems that are arising. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have coming into our area the largest assembly 
plant for Chevrolet automobiles. One of the things they want to be 
assured of is water. That is why $6 million is being spent to transfer 
water from Berlin over to a city-built dam. They have now to get 30 
million more gallons of water out of Berlin a day to supply our domes- 
tic needs, 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


CONSERVATION OF LANDS AND MINERALS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the table on page 77 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Subactivities Base, 1958 Estimate, Increases 
1958 


(a) Supervising oil and gas leases______.._..._-...._-- 
(5) Supervising mining leases..................--. 
(c) Mineral classification - - --__- wwkenaaras 
(d) Water and power classification.__...............-. 


WS ddd bien 





(a) Supervising oil and gas leases, $1,265,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,265,000, an increase 
of $60,000 over operating base including $15,000 for increased salary costs as 
authorized by Public Law 763, 88d Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the need for the increase of $105,000 
under “conservation of lands and minerals.” 

Mr. Nouan. The increase for the Conservation Division item, which 
incidentally is a single item this year—formerly there have been 2 
items and which have now been combined into 1—is needed for the ef- 
fective supervision of mineral leasing activity on the federally con- 
trolled lands on which we act as technical advisers. 

The increase is proposed to help us meet a very considerable in- 
crease in the workload which has been steadily growing as a result of 
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the national need to increase our raw material supplies, particularly 
those of the mineral fuels. The greatest part of that load has come 
recently as a result of the opening of the Outer Continental Shelf to 
mineral leasing. 

It has required us to set up one new office on the gulf coast, and an- 
other is being considered. 

Also within the last year there has been a very material increase in 
interest in prospecting for oil and gas in the Rocky Mountain 
area, A new office was opened in New Castle, Wyo. Another area of 
interest is in the vicinity of the common corner of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. <A number of fields have been opened 
there which are largely on Government land. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does it look as though the Navahos will cash in on 
anything? 

Mr. Noran. A lot of it is on Indian land and the bonus for oil and 
gas leases exceeded $33 million in November 1956. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 88 and 90 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


6. General administration, $2,515,000 


Adjusted 
Subactivities appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 | Estimate, 
tion 1958 


(a) Executive direction and administration..| $1, - 000 $1, 005, 000 | $1, 160, 000 
1 


000 | $415, 000 : 1, 355, 000 
1, 420, 000 415,000 | 1,005,000 | 2, 615,000 | 1,510, 000 


(0) Special-purpose buildings 


(a) Executive direction and administration, $1,160,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,160,000, 
an increase of $155,000 over operating base. Included under this title 
are the Director, executive officer, and their respective staffs, and such 
essential services as organization and management, budgeting, account- 
ing, auditing, payroll, personnel, property control, mail, and 
messenger. 

The budget for executive direction and administration, financed in 
part by assessment against reimbursable programs, is 2.8 percent of 
the total budget for the Geological Survey. The requirements for 
fiscal year 1958 are estimated to be $1,625,000, an increase of $95,000 
over 1957 to be financed as follows: 


Increase (+) 
1958 or “2a 
~) 


Directly appropriated for general administration $1, 160, 000 +$155, 000 
Assessment (at 3.75 percent) against reimbursements from 


other Federal agencies and miscellaneous non-Federal 
465, 000 —60, 000 


1, 625, 000 +05, 000 


1 A special reduced assessment of 0.5 percent is levied against reimbursements for major contractual items 
which require a minimum of administrative servicing. Consistent with a policy of many years, no assess- 
ment is levied f-r general administration against reimbursements from States, etc., for cooperative pro- 
grams; likewise the States do not charge central office overhead to cooperative funds. 
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The increase in fiscal year 1958 will provide (1) strengthening of the staff 
for executive direction; (2) development of new accounting procedures and 
systems incident to conversion to accrual accounting (as required by Public Law 
863, 84th Cong.) and preparation and maintenance of an accounting manual 
containing up-to-date instructions, methods, and procedures (as recommended 
by the General Accounting Office in its audit report on the Geological Survey for 
fiscal year 1955) ; and (3) an effective personnel recruitment program. 


(b) Special-purpose buildings, $1,355,000 

The construction of the first portion of a special-purpose building for the 
Survey’s Pacific Coast Field Center was authorized by the Congress last year, 
It represented a significant step in the implementation of the Survey’s housing 
program, which has been a source of great concern in recent years. 

With the completion of the Rocky Mountain Field Center at Denver in 1951, 
through reconstruction at the war time ordnance plant, plans were drawn up 
for the west coast center. Through the assistance of the General Services 
Administration, a 4.25-acre plot of ground near Stanford University was located 
adjacent to 83 acres of Government property, then under lease to Stanford under 
the Lanham Act. The first 40,000-square-foot unit of the Pacific Coast Field 
Center was constructed in 1953 on the 4.25-acre plot and leased to the General 
Services Administration for Survey use on a 5-year renewable basis. The sec- 
ond unit of 40,000 square feet, also on the 4.25-acre plot, is expected to be ready 
for occupancy in January 1957. 

In 1955 the Survey obtained title without an exchange of funds to 6.9 acres 
of the 83 adjacent acres of Government property; this abuts the 4.25 acres 
presently occupied by the Survey. This property is available to the Survey 
for building purposes and plans for the development of the entire plot (the 
4.25 acres of leased land and the 6.9 acres to which the Survey holds title) 
have been prepared. This contemplates the eventual construction of an addi- 
tional 12,000 square feet on the leased plot to provide leased space of 92,000 
square feet, and the eventual construction of 138,000 square feet additional on 
the federally owned plot. 

The $415,000 appropriated for 1957 for the first increment of a third building 
at the center has not as yet been obligated. Increased construction costs on the 
Pacific coast have led to the conclusion, concurred in by the General Services 
Administration, Public Buildings Service, and the Bureau of the Budget, that 
economies, at least partially offsetting the increased costs, could be secured by 
constructing the third building as a single unit. To achieve this it is requested 
that the $415,000 appropriated for 1957, be reappropriated for Fiscal Year 1958. 
In addition a new appropriation of $940,000 is requested for Fiscal Year 1958. 
This would provide a total of $1,355,000, which is the amount estimated by 
Public Buildings Service as the cost of constructing unit 3, comprising 81,000 
square feet, on the federally owned 6.9 acres. 


Mr. Krrwan. You are requesting an increase of $155,000 for execu- 
tive direction and administration. Why is this necessary ? 

Mr. Notan. With the increase in the program requests we have pro- 
posed for topography, geology, water and conservation, we will need 
additional funds to carry out the housekeeping activities that are paid 
for out of this request for the administrative division. 

Actually I think the amount we are asking for is somewhat less pro- 
portionately than the amount of the increases for the operating di- 
visions. 

Mr. Krrwan. What steps are being taken to improve the accounting 
pesations noted by GAO in its audit report on the Bureau for fiscal year 
1955 % 

Mr. Notan. We are making a great deal of progress in that, sir. 

One of the things I hope will result in some very material improve- 
ment has been the recent installation of a new computing machine, a 
datatron, which we believe will permit us to carry out a considerable 
portion of the accounting and auditing functions that have been 
recently affected by manpower problems. 
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PACIFIC COAST FIELD CENTER 


_Mr. Kirwan. Explain the current plans for construction of the third 
building at the Pacific Coast Field Center for which a new appropria- 
tion of $940,000 is requested for 1958, together with a reappropriation 
of $415,000 carried in this year’s act. 

Mr. Noxan. Last year when we appeared before this committee we 
defended an item of $415,000 which we had understood would permit 
us to construct some 40,000 square feet of a building for the Menlo 
Park Field Center. 

After the bill was passed by the Congress last summer we went to 
GSA and learned to our dismay that construction costs had increased 
to such an extent on the west coast that the $415,000 which we had been 
given to understand would produce half a building would now pro- 
duce less than a third of the building. That would mean, in effect, we 
os om to build this building in 3 steps rather than the 2 we had 
planned. 

It would also mean, and this seemed to me to be an important and 
significant thing, that it would be uneconomical to spread the con- 
struction out for such a small amount of space. I therefore proposed 
to Mr. Wormeer first, and the Budget Bureau afterward, | secured 
their approval, that rather than spend any of this money and then 
come before you after we had spent it and say, “Sorry, we Ke ve to ask 


for more money,” that it would be preferable to put the whole problem 
up to you and say, “We now have a firm estimate from the Public 
Buildings people; we would prefer not to spend any of the $415,000 
appropriated for fiscal 1957 until we were confident that this new sit- 
uation we face would be met in a way which would seem to us to be 


the most economical.” 
NEW BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. How are you doing on the new building here? 

Mr. Noran. I haven’t a very happy report to make on that, sir. 

We thought we were well along when I was here last year. The 
Budget Bureau and GSA approval was obtained on the prospectus 
for a building in the environs of Washington. The agreement with 
the Budget Bureau, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration was that it would be located within 10 
to 15 miles of Washington. 

We mentioned several sites which would be satisfactory although 
we recognized that it would be necessary to work out the site selection 
with the General Services Administration. 

The proposals went before the Flouse and Senate Public Buildings 
Committees for approval as is required by the lease-purchase legisla- 
tion. It was approved by the House committee in late June or early 
July, as I recall, but it did not get the approval of the Senate commit- 
tee until just before the end of the session. 

We learned indirectly that the Senate committee was reluctant to 
authorize the project because of the concern that was expressed by Dis- 
trict of Columbia people over the effect of the proposed moves of so 
many agencies and so many people from downtown Washington. 
Consequently, after some discussion, Secretary Seaton, I believe, indi- 
cated to the Senate committee that the Survey and he would agree to 
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a limitation on the lease-purchase proposal to the effect that the build- 
ing would be built within the District of Columbia and on Govern- 
ment-owned land. 

This was almost a complete reversal, as you probably remember, of 
the proposals that had been made over the past 4 or 5 years that we 
should move as far away from Washington as possible. 

We are therefore now faced with a requirement that the building 
be located on Government-owned land in the District of Columbia. 
For the past 4 or 5 months we have been negotiating with GSA and 
the Public Buildings Administration as to an appropriate site. 
There are not very many sites of appropriate size in Washington. 

We think a satisfactory site should meet the combined require- 
ments of being close enough to the agencies with whom we must work 
on a day-to-day basis, and also be at a location which would avoid 
the traffic problems that would be created by attempting to move 

9,000 employees across the normal flow of traffic in the city on each 
working day. 

Mr. Kirwan. Before they build fancy buildings and stadiums I 
would suggest they get your building im a hurry. If any Nation 
needs your help we do. 

As each year comes along it gets more and more important. They 
should be drafting men like you when they come out of universities. 
Instead of drafting youngsters and putting them into the Army they 
should get more people like you who are in the Department and in the 
Geological Survey. 

No use of the President flying over the country and saying “Yes, 
we are in a heck of a mess for water.” We can do more this other 
way. When you had permission to hire 340 men you should have 
had them within a week so you could have trained them. 

Mr. Notan. We are anxious to clear up this housing problem; a 
building especially designed and equipped for the work to be done is 
one of the most effective inducements for able youngsters to come 
to the Survey. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think your agency is one of the best in Government 
and one of the most needed. Your building is much more needed 
than a stadium for sports, if they want this country to survive. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad now you appeared before us today. 

You are a group that from the day I have been on this committee, 
and I have been on it now 14 years, starting my 15th, and so has 
Mr. Jensen—we have never doubted your requests and the need for 
what you requested. When we granted it we knew it would be a 
job well done for this country. 

T again tell you that I am happy and thankful you are here today. 

Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. Jensen. I want to say that I agree with what Mr. Kirwan has 
just said about your fine agency. This committee never has had any 
reason to doubt anyone’s word in the Geological Survey when they 
make a statement before this committee. 

You have been straightforward in all your answers in all the years 
I have been on the committee, and like Mr. Kirwan I have been on 
this committee going on 15 years. I, too, think it is one of the most im- 
portant agencies, if not the most important, for the long-time pull for 
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the betterment of America because, after all, without water we would 
all perish. 

I believe the country is waking up to the fact that water is the first 
essential, and this committee has been well aware of that fact for 
many, many years. 

You folks, the Geological Survey, under your former director, Dr. 
Wrather, a great man, and now under you, Mr. Nolan, will continue 
to carry on the great responsibilities which are yours as director of 
the Geological Survey. 

I have been impressed by the manner in which you answered all 
questions this time and also last year, which I believe was the first 
year you were director. 

You have been in the agency a long while; have you not ? 

Mr. Notan. Over 30 years. 

Mr. Jensen. And you were with Dr. Wrather most of that time? 

Mr. Nouan. I was his assistant almost throughout his period of 
directorship. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to compliment you on the fine work you have 
done, and all of the members of your agency. They are men of high 

uality, and it seems you just want to do the best job possible for 
America, and you are certainly doing a good job. 

We have a great drought area at the present time, some 15 States 
being affected. As the chairman just said, the President, Secretary 
of the Interior, and others are down there now to take a look at it. 


UNDERGROUND WATER SUPPLY 


Generally speaking, in as few words as you can, give us a little 
insight on what is the underground water potential in that area. 

Is there an underground water supply that can be tapped and 
brought to the surface and used for irrigation, for industry, domestic 
uses! What is your report on the underground water potential in 
those States or others ? 

Mr. Notan. I have charts here which show both the decline in 
ground-water levels as well as the decrease in surface water flow dur- 
ing the last few years. 

Mr. Jensen. Is ground water going down? 

Mr. Nouan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. To what degree over the last 5 years? 

Mr. Noxan. I am not sure we can give any single figure, but in 
areas where there has been heavy development of ground water in 
the past, as has been the case in much of the Texas Panhandle country, 
in the Great Plains, and in Arizona, the decline in the water table, has 
been quite marked, extreme in some cases, This means a greater lift 
must be made in pumping. 

This perhaps is an unduly pessimistic statement because as the sur- 
face water supply has failed because of the drought, people have been 
forced to greater develepoment of ground water. Much of the draw- 
down of the ground water shown in these charts probably is somewhat 
local because of the failure of the local surface supply. 

One of the things we would hope to do in the course of the next 
year, and in succeeding years, is to try and determine much more 
accurately the relationships between surface and ground water sup- 
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plies in the hope that we would be able to point out areas where 
ground water would be available for utilization to supplement the 
surface water flow. This is one of the studies we have been especially 
anxious to pursue under the water policy program. 

This is involved in the study which we are doing cooperatively with 
the Indian Service. We hope to determine the extent to which cutting 
out the juniper trees will increase not only the stream flow but also 
result in a rise in the ground water table. 

As you can see from the charts, where there has been heavy pump- 
ing, there has been a decline in the water table comparable to the drop 
in the surface water supply. 

Mr. JenseN. This chart of the United States shows the drought 
area, and about half of Iowa, the southern half of Lowa, is in that area. 

I happen to represent a district in the southern part of Iowa, and 
I know that this chart must be pretty accurate because our under- 
ground water table has fallen year after year for many years. 

In your other table, water year 1956, it shows almost all of Iowa, 
as far north as the northern boundary of Iowa. You say: 

The above map shows how the streamflow during the 1956 water year reacted 
to the drought. The dotted area shows the region of deficient flows. In this 
region streamflows were among the lowest 25 percent of record. The numbers 
show the streamflow in relation to normal. Those underlined represent streams 
whose flow during 1956 was the lowest of record. 

Mr. Notan. The figure for Iowa shows that in water year 1956 the 
streamflow in Iowa was less than one-fifth of normal. The streamflow 
was only 17 percent of normal. 

Mr. Jensen. I can believe that. 

I have a valley in my district, Nishnabotna, and the river there 
is running almost dry today, especially at the upper regions. 

I have a creek known as Davis Creek which runs right past my home, 
within 200 feet of my home. 

When I was a boy that stream was as wide as this room at an 
average. 

Now it is just a bare trickle. 

The farmers there, many of them, haul water from my little town, 
they hauled water this past summer and have done that for several 
summers. 

It is a desperate situation. 


WATERSHED PROJECTS 


We have one bright light to look forward to in the watershed pro- 
oe which Congress set up a few years ago which conserves and 

olds most of the water that falls. 

First the farmers, of course, contour and terrace and hold a lot of 
the water. In the spring of the year sometimes we will have floods and 
that floodwater rushes down to that Davis Creek and Nishnabotna 
Stream and will fill the banks and overflow and away it goes to the 
Missouri River. 

As I say, I do not know how many watershed projects we have 
under construction now over the United States, comparatively few, 
considering the number of watersheds we have. Of course, there are 
hundreds of thousands of small and large watersheds. But we 
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amended that bill last year to provide that for a dam which is built 
on a stream to conserve all the water and hold all the floodwaters, and 
municipalities, and farmers would pay the difference between the 
height of a dam necessary for flood control and the additional height 
of a dam to hold more water for municipal and irrigation purposes. 
That is going to be a godsend to many localities. It will hold a lot 
of the floodwaters and make that water available to the municipalities 
that are having plenty of trouble with their water supply, as well as 
making it iaatbhe for farmers to take water from there and irrigate. 
Of course, that height of dam above what is necessary for flood con- 
trol must be paid for by the municipalities or the farmers over a period 
of up to 50 years. 

I think that is good legislation. Itis very popular. I had a meeting 
a couple of years ago with some very interesting businessmen from 
Corning, Iowa. That is in the drought area. They wanted me to try 
to get Federal money to build a reservoir for the town because industry 
there, both present and potential, needed more water. 

I said to them “TI can introduce a bill but it would get no place. We 
do not do that. We do not build dams and create reservoirs just for 
the benefit of any city. We do not have a law to that effect.” 

I said “You could make a request for a watershed project on one of 
your watersheds close to town and from the reservoir which catches 
the water from that watershed you could then pay the difference be- 
tween the height of a dam”—now, can under this law that I just ex- 
plained—“you can pay the difference between the height of a dam 
necessary for flood control and you can take water out of that reser- 
voir.” 

Now they have the project under way and they will start construc- 
tion on it, I think, this year. 

You see, it is important business. I can see a great future in this 
watershed program. I would like to ask your opinion, Mr. Nolan, on 
the watershed program. 

Mr. Notan. I had started earlier to say something about a related 
matter which I think is affected by the watershed program. The de- 
velopment of some streams through the construction of dams or 
through other works is permitting us more and more to use the sur- 
plus water during aie of high streamflow that would otherwise be 
wasted. Such surplus water can help to recharge the aquifers that 
contain the underground water supply. This is one of the results from 
the upstream development that you mention. Further, as the surface 
of a stream is raised, at the same time water is infiltrated into the banks 
of the stream. So, actually, in addition to storing water in the stream 
channel, in many places, “bank storage” is provided, which adds to 
the amount that is being saved and has the further advantage of not 
being subject to evaporation. 

Mr. Jensen. You use the word “aquifer,” which is the water that 
percolates under the ground and follows a certain strata? 

Mr. Notan. The “aquifer” is the porous or permeable layer of sand 
or gravel underground, which can be saturated with water. 

Mr. Jensen. Water will even percolate uphill in that strata. 

Mr. Noran. If it has a good impervious layer, or cap, above it. That 
results in an artesian flow. 


9 
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Mr. Jensen. That is a great benefit because that brings the moisture 
closer to the roots of your crops. The water table has fallen so low 
in this drought area, like in my district, that when the hot winds 
come; they scorch that crop in a day or two. We can have a crop 
of corn that looks beautiful and if hot winds come when the pollen 
is about to fall from the tassel, because of the fact that we do not 
haveenough moisture or the moisture is too far from the roots of 
that crop, it will dry up that corn and destroy the most beautiful 
crop in 1 or 2 days. 

You have got the same condition in that great drought area. The 
water table is too far away from the roots of the crops. So it does 
not take much heat or hot wind to destroy a beautiful crop almost in 
1 or 2 days. You have seen it happen time and time again. 

When I was a boy on the farm we had our water table so much 
closer to the roots of the crops. We used to have these scorching 
hot winds for days and days. The leaves of the corn would roll up 
a little but it did not kill it. It did not burn it up because the moisture 
was close enough to the roots of that crop. 

But it is a desperate situation that we are confronted with in that 
great drought area today. Your agency is playing a great part and 
will play a great part in solving that problem. I know that you are on 
the job. You have people down there. 

Mr. Nouan. We are working with your State geological survey on 
ground-water problems and with Mr. Hershey, the State biologist. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad you were with us here today. Please con- 
tinue to do a good job. 

Mr. Noxan. The only objection we have to these hearings is we do 
not have enough opportunity to show you many of the things we 
are doing. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is what you get for being too good. You may 
show us some of them. 

Mr. Nouan. These are brandnew, these shaded relief maps. They 
are becoming very popular; they help people to understand what the 
country looks like. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is up around Lake Erie? 

Mr. Noxan. Yes. This is another version of the same base map. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very good. 


NEW BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Jensen. I want to say a few words about the building for the 
Geological Survey. 

I want to conclude by saying that I have seen the great need for 
a general Geological Survey Building in Washington, D. C., for many 
years. I am rather sorry to learn that there has been some brakes 
thrown on this building program. I want to say also that you folks 
possibly know that the lease-purchase program is not progressing 
very satisfactorily due to the increased interest rates. 

I would be in favor of a direct apropriation to build this building 
which is so greatly needed. 
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I would suggest that you ask the Bureau of the Budget for suffi- 
cient funds to start construction of this building as soon as. you get 
your site picked out. 

As far as the taxpayers are concerned, a direct appropriation will, 
in the long run, cost less than to build this building under the lease- 
purchase program. 

— Noxtan. We perhaps will be coming back to you next year on 
that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Come back and you will get a sympathetic ear. 


WeEpNEsDAY, JANUARY 16, 1957. 


BUREAU OF MINES 
WITNESSES 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MINERAL REE- 
SOURCES 

MARLING J. ANKENY, DIRECTOR 

THOMAS H. MILLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

PAUL ZINNER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PROGRAMS 

ELWOOD THOMSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Bureau of Mines. Mr. Worm- 
ser, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir. First I will present to the committee Mr. 
Mafling Ankeny, who will present a statement. I should like to 
present a statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you wish to read it? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SEecRETrARY WORMSER 


Mr. Wormser. I am happy to be here today to speak to the mem- 
bers of this committee about the planned programs of the Bureau 
of Mines that are presented in the budget estimate for fiscal year 
1958. 

The programs of intensive research work carried out by this Bureau 
are vitally important in improving the utilization of existing raw 
materials and in developing our latent resources. 

Where reserves of mineral commodities are such as to preclude 
production at a profit, the Bureau conducts experiments with a view 
to developing methods of mining and processing that can decrease 
costs to the point at which use of lower-grade reserves becomes profit- 
able. Many commodities are frequently or even perennially in over- 
— Bureau research takes advantage of rapidly evolving tech- 
nology in many manufacturing industries to stimulate markets for 
such minerals and fuels by demonstrating that they can be used effec- 
tively and economically within the framework of sound conservation 
practices. The Bureau is also attempting to synthesize minerals that 
are in short supply where our domestic reserve position offers small 
chance for improvement. To meet the demands of industry for min- 
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eral raw materials with unique properties, the Bureau devotes much 
attention to determining the properties and utility of hitherto unused 
metals. 

Teehnologic means of increasing production of coal and oil are 
continuously under study to insure future supplies to meet increasing 
energy requirements. 

The planned programs for minerals and metals for fiscal year 
1958 are wholly consonant with the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy. The Nation is faced 
with changes in its economy with a consequent need for the expansion 
of the work of the Bureau in the corollary fields of petroleum, coal, 
and:health and safety. 

‘Ehe-reduction of injuries and the elimination of unsafe practices 
and canditions in the mining and mineral industries constitute the 
goal of the Bureau’s mine safety program. Education of the worker 
and the development of safety consciousness in these industries, inves- 
tigations of accidents, fires, and explosions, safety inspections of 
mines, and testing of equipment for safe used in underground ¢pal 
mines have contributed to the definite downward trend in fatality 
rates and an upward trend in production. 

The major increases recommended for fiscal year 1958 apply te 
research that is directed to the solution of problems important to the 
national interest where private enterprise is unable or cannot be 
expeeted to bear full responsibility. At the same time, fullest coop- 
eration of industry is solicited in selecting and attacking problems 
so that. maximum assistance may be given to the minerals industries 
without duplicating or encroaching upon the work of others. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete the statement ? 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Ankeny, how long is your statement ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here 
which I had no intention of reading, but there is an introduction to 
it of just a few pages. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may include your prepared statement and high- 
light it. 


GeNERAL SraTeMENT OF Direcror, Bureau or Mines 


Mr.. Anxeny. I welcome the opportunity to appear before this 
committee to present for your consideration the estimate of funds 
required to support. the activities of the Bureau of Mines. This is 
my first appearance before this committee as Director of the Bureau 
of. Mines, and I am most anxious that these hearings be conducted 
to your satisfaction. I hope that you will not hesitate to interrupt 
me at any time to query or instruct me on any matters you consider 
important. 

irst, I would like to say that as a former employee of the Bureau 
for many years, I am not entirely a stranger to its operations and 
activities. However, while I am generally familiar with the work, 
I realize that I still have much to learn before I shall consider myself 
fully informed on Mines’ activities—activities which range from the 
promotion of safety in the mineral industries to scientific research on 
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minerals vital to the Nation’s defense and economic welfare. Since 
my appointment as Director last July, I have had the opportunity 
to visit most of the field installations of the Bureau and review first- 
hand the work being carried on. I want to say that I was greatly 
impressed with the research work being performed and with the 
highly competent scientists, engineers, and supporting personnel who 
are dedicated to fulfilling their responsibilities to the public and to 
industry. The trips were not only an inspiration to me personally 
but illustrated conclusively ‘the need to accelerate the important re- 
search work now being performed at Mines’ installations. 

The budget estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, are 
resented under a new appropriation and activity format. The new 
ormat is intended to provide the committee with a clearer and more 

informative picture of the programs and appropriation requests for 
the Bureau of Mines. We also have tried to improve our budget 
justifications in order to present in a better manner the program 
objectives, utilization of funds, and research accomplishments. 

e have a tabulation that shows this conversion of one format into 
the other and reconciles the accounting from the one system to the 
an system, which we will be happy to present for your information 
and file. 

The estimates for the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal year 1958 total 
$26,633,000 as compared with the $22,197,050 that was appropriated in 
1957. However, after allowing $1,058,000 to cover increases in 1958 
owing to the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund, the 
net increase remaining for the program purposes is $3,377,950. This 
increase is distributed by appropriations as follows: (1) Conserva- 
tion and development of mineral resources, $2,856,250; (2) health and 
safety, $447,700; (3) construction, $23,000; and (4) general adminis- 
trative expenses, $51,000. 

The increase requested for the “Conservation and development of 
mineral resources” appropriation will be applied directly to the in- 
tensifying of research programs that have as their primary purposes 
the development of essential but latent resources; the developing of 
new and expanded uses for the more abundant mineral raw materials, 
the finding of more effective means of extracting, utilizing, and con- 
serving developed resources; and exploring the possibilities of meet- 
—o or impending shortages through synthesis or substitution. 

he Bureau of Mines minerals and metals program in 1958 will 
continue to be oriented to the purposes, objectives, and policies that 
are defined in the President’s Cabinet Committee Report on Mineral 
Policy which adapts, as a major objective, the “orderly but vigorous 
development of domestic mineral resources.” : 

New approaches must be applied to all of the facets of coal tech- 
nology. A broad research program is required to enable more coal to 
be produced, prepared, and transported under safe mining conditions, 
with good conservation practices and at economical prices. Estimates 
of the total energy demands of the future in the United States indicate 
that an increase of 1 billion tons or more in coal equivalent over the 
present energy demand will occur within the next 20 to 25 years. 

Petroleum and natural gas furnish more than 60 percent of the 
Nation’s energy, and much more than 60 percent of the energy required 
for defense. The annual demand for oil is increasing at the rate of 
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approximately 5.8 percent per year. This means that the oil required 
during the next 9 years will exceed the presently proved reserve. 
Twice the total of past production and proved recoverable oil lies 
underground in known fields, unrecoverable by present methods. A 
strong research program is proposed (1) to decrease the oil left under- 
ground when fields are abandoned, (2) to find ways of recovering 
the oil that is now unrecoverable, (3) to supply the basic chemical 
and thermodynamic data needed for improving the manufacture and 
use of products made from petroleum, and (4) to provide adequate 
statistical guides to the industry. 

One of the basic missions of the Bureau of Mines is the promotion 
of health and safety in the mineral industries. This responsibility 
is discharged through programs of safety education, accident-preven- 
tion training, development of safer mining methods, proving the safety 
of equipment and explosives for use in coal mines, and the mandatory 
inspection of coal mines under the Federal Coal-Mine Safety Act. 
The increase for 1958 under this heading will provide for some expan- 
sion in safety investigation, accident prevention education, occupa- 
tional health studies, and the testing of underground mining equip- 
ment and protective devices. 

I would like to discuss with you, or rather present for your informa- 
tion, the various changes that appear in our estimates which you have 
before you today. The appropriation and activity format of the esti- 
mates have been revised, and I believe that the estimates as they appear 
for fiscal year 1958 will provide this committee with a closer and 
more informative picture of the programs and fund requirements of 
the Bureau of Mines. We also have tried to improve on our justifica- 
tions in order to show in a better manner program objectives, utiliza- 
tion of funds, and research accomplishments. 

Briefly, the basic changes are as follows: 

1. Under the “Conservation and development of mineral resources” 
appropriation, the activity “Fuels” with the 4 subactivities there- 
under—“Coal,” “Petroleum and natural gas,” “Synthetic liquid fuels,” 
and “Helium” have been eliminated and the work is consolidated under 
3 new activities—‘*Bituminous coal,” “Anthracite coal,” and “Pe- 
troleum, natural gas, and oil shale.” The “Bituminous coal” activity 
now includes the closely related “Explosives and explosions testing 
and research” activity transferred from the “Health and safety” 
appropriation. seh thor, 

2. The activity “Minerals and metals” has likewise been eliminated 
and the 4 subactivities formerly thereunder have been combined 
into 3 activities—“Ferrous metals,” “Nonferrous metals,” and “Non- 
metallic minerals.” 

3. “Foreign mineral activities” appears as a separate budget item 
for the first time in several years sehen the Bureau of Mines has 
been active in this field since World War I. This activity of the Bu- 
reau has become so important in recent years as a result of continued 
emphasis on national dnfenes and the growing importance of foreign 
sources in the United States mineral supply, that we believe it warrants 
recognition as a separate budget line. Heretofore this work has been 
financed by allotments from various commodity items. The im- 
portance of this activity is further explained in the justification now 
presented to support the request for funds. 
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4.. The activity “Control of fires in coal deposits” has been trans- 
ferred from the “Conservation and development of mineral resources” 
appropriation and now more properly appears as the second activity 
of the “Health and safety” appropriation. 

The changes in the “Health and safety” appropriation are not so 
numerous. Previously three activity lines appeared under this appro- 
priation. . The first and second activities, “Investigation of accidents 
and rescue work” and “Mine inspections and investigations” have been 
combined under one activity—‘Inspections, investigations, and rescue 
work.” The second activity is “Control of fires in coal deposits.” 

I would like to call particular attention to the subactivities under the 
“Coal, petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale” activities, Insofar as 
possible, descriptive anes ys 4 titles are used under these activities 
to identify the type of work to be accomplished, such as “Extraction,” 
“Processing and utilization,” “Explosives and explosions,” “Drainage 
control,” and “Oil shale research.’ 

The revised structure is an earnest effort to simplify and clarify the 
presentation of the programs of the Bureau and the important work 
that we are doing with the funds requested. As we continue our dis- 
cussion of the estimates, I shall be very grateful for your comments 
on whether or not we have taken a step in the right direction as well 
as for suggestions that would assist the committee in any way. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


An adequate, dependable, and continuing supply of mineral raw 
materials.is indispensable if our industries are to meet the needs of an 
expanding economy, a rising standard of living, and national defense, 
Discharge of Bureau of Mines’ responsibilities, scientific, technologic, 
and economic research and inquiry into the source, utilization, and 
conservation of all mineral substances constitutes a major contribution 
to improving the Nation’s mineral position and to fulfilling both cur- 
rent and future requirements of national security and a dynamic 
domestic economy. 

The Bureau of Mines minerals and metals programs in 1958 will 
continue to be oriented to the purposes, objectives, and policies defined 
in the President’s Cabinet Committee Report on Mineral Policy which 
adapts, as a major objective, the “orderly but vigorous development of 
domestic mineral resources.” 

Increases in estimates for 1958 will be applied directly to intensify- 
ing research programs that have as their primary purposes the de- 
velopment of essential but latent resources; developing new and ex- 
panded uses for the more abundant mineral raw materials, finding 
more effective means of extracting, utilizing, and conserving developed 
resources; and exploring the possibilities of meeting current or im- 
pending shortages through synthesis or substitution. 

I should like to mention a few highlights among the numerous plans 
we have made for 1958, We will expand cooperative mining studies 
including those at large new underground copper mines in Arizona, 
Michigan, and Nevada, More work is scheduled on the promising 
continuous electrolytic process we have developed to recover high- 
purity titanium metal from scrap and possibly from domestic ilmenite 
ores. I say “promising,” because if our research is successful on a 
large scale, costs will be lowered appreciably. Studies of certain acid 
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rocesses which offer excellent possibilities for recovering alumina 
— abundant domestic clays will be intensified. The Bureau also 
will seek improved methods of mining domestic deposits of beryl, 
uranium, and other metals, and expand metallurgical investigations 
on rare-earth metals and on rhenium, thorium, and zirconium. 

Estimates of total energy demands of the future in the United States 
indicate that an increase of 1 billion tons or more in coal equivalent 
over. present energy demand, will occur within the next 20 to 25 years. 
There is little doubt that coal will be required to continue and possibly 
expand its present share of the energy market. This will result in an 
annual demand for coal far in excess of the industry’s present capacity 
to produce under current methods of production, transportation, and 
utilization. 

New approaches must be applied to all facets of coal technology. 
A strong, a research program is required to enable more coal to 
be produced, prepared, and transported under safe mining conditions, 
with good conservation practices, and at economic prices. Much of 
the projected energy demand will be in the form of gaseous and liquid 
fuels and the technology for the economic conversion of coal to these 
forms of energy must be further refined. The Bureau of Mines has 
completed preliminary studies and designs for two new gasification 

rocesses. The first is a project on the nuclear gasification of coal. 
this process nuclear energy as a heat source eliminates the need for 
burning coal in forming gas, thus making the gasification of coal more 
economical. Second is a project on the gasification of lump lignite in 
a slagging gasifier at the Bureau’s North Dakota station. The purpose 
of the latter project is to develop an economic gasification process that 
is particularly applicable for the vast reserves of low-rank western 
coals. 

Petroleum and natural gas furnish more than 60 percent of the 
Nation’s energy, and much more than 60 percent of the energy required 
for defense. Because the annual demand for oil, 3 billion barrels in 
1955, is increasing about 5.8 percent a year, the oil required during 
the next 9 years will exceed the presently proved reserve. Current 
prospects are not too bright. New oil found per foot of drilling has 
decreased 40 percent since 1946. Twice the total of past production 
and proved recoverable oil lies underground in known fields, unre- 
coverable by present methods. Because of the natural decline in rate 
of output of oil wells, mounting demands of other countries, and po- 
litical unrest in foreign lands, the availability of oil is threatened. 
Inefficiencies in manufacture and use of products prevent the Nation 
from getting full benefit from oil produced. Present statistical knowl- 
edge of petroleum activities does not meet governmental and private 
needs. 

These conditions call for a strong research program to offset them 
which will, (1) decrease the oil left underground when fields are 
abandoned, (2) find ways of producing oil that is now unrecovera- 
ble, (3) supply basic chemical and thermodynamic data needed for 
improving manufacture and use of products, and (4) provide «de- 
quate statistical guides. The Bureau of Mines petroleum and natural 
gas program is designed to fill these requirements. 

Our studies on release of gas from solution in the oil in the im- 
mense East Texas oilfield and studies of subsurface disposal of oil- 
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field brines laid a foundation for the present pressure-maintenance 
operation that will recover an additional 600 million barrels of oil, 
worth $1.5 billion, that would have remained underground if the oe 
unplanned operation had continued. The Bureau’s engineering stud- 
ies of production in the Elk Basin field of Wyoming and Montana 
were instrumental in raising its estimated ultimate yield from 27 per- 
cent of the oil originally in place to 66 percent. 

Research by oil and gas companies generally is directed toward their 
own properties and immediate problems and is conducted only by a 
few of the stronger companies. The Bureau’s research is broader and 
longer range. It complements but does not duplicate industry re- 
search. The emphasis in the Bureau is on basic data, and the results 
are available to all segments of the industry, including the thousands 
of smaller operators. 

The Bureau has completed an initial analysis of opportunities for 
applying atomic energy and the products therefrom as potentially 
valuable research tools in attacking problems of supply, development, 
and utilization of mineral resources. Investigations are underway 
on a variety of possible applications employing atomic heat, radiation, 
or isotopes in mining, metallurgical, and chemical processes that prom- 
ise a wider field for effectively applying atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes in the minerals and allied industries. The programs for 1958 
anticipate continued attention to opportunities for such applications 
in all the mineral commodity areas. 

T should also like to point out that the estimate includes $210,000 
to protect, guard, and care for the standby oil-shale facilities near 


Rifle, Colo. For the current year, funds for the protection of these 
facilities are being advanced to the Bureau of Mines from the De- 
partment of the Navy under a specific authorization from the 84th 
Congress. However, since these are Bureau of Mines facilities, we 
feel that the funds for their protection should be appropriated directly 
tothe Bureau. No funds are included in the estimate for operation of 
the plant. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


One of the basic missions of the Bureau of Mines is the promotion of 
health and safety in the mineral industries. This responsibility is 
discharged through programs of safety education, accident preven- 
tion training, development of safer mining methods, determination 
of the permissibility of equipment and explosives for safe use in coal 
mines, and the mandatory inspection of coal mines under the Federal 
Coal-Mine Safety Act. 

Underground mining is the most hazardous of the mineral indus- 
tries because it must necessarily be carried on under adverse natural 
conditions. The hazards range from falling overhead roof rock and 
explosive or harmful gases and dusts to dangerous conditions such 
as restricted working space and illumination, proximity of electric 
power to workers, danger of impounded water, unsafe explosives, and 
mechanical equipment. 

The preservation of life, limb, and health of workers in the mining, 
quarrying, metallurgical, petroleum, natural gas, and allied indus- 
tries is paramount because without such protection efficient production 
is impossible. It is axiomatic that prevention of accidents and occu: 
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pational disease represent the highest order of conservation. This is 
the area in which the Bureau of Mines health and safety activities 
has been and will continue to be conducted. The increase requested 
for 1958 will provide for some expansion in safety investigations, 
accident prevention education, occupational-health studies, and test- 
ing of underground mining equipment and protective devices. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The $23,000 requested under this appropriation is to provide for 
paving and improvement of streets adjacent to the petroleum experi- 
ment station at Bartlesville, Okla. The proposed work is to correct 
unsafe and unsightly conditions by improving Government property 
within the city of Bartlesville. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


This appropriation provides for the immediate office of the Director 
and Deputy Director, the Administrative Division in Wastin 
and the top executive and administrative staffs in the regional offices. 
The increase of $51,000 requested for 1958 is needed to meet addi- 
tional administrative costs related to the expansion of the technical 
programs of the Bureau. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that concludes my introductory statements. 

If you have not already received a copy of this reconciliation sheet, 
we can present it at this time. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have a copy. 

Mr. Anxeny. I have with me Mr. Miller, Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, and Mr. Zinner, Assistant Director for Programs, 
Mr. Elwood Thomson, the budget officer of the Bureau, who are 
here to assist me in answering any questions that may be addressed 
by the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITY AND SOURCE OF FUNDS, 1956—58 
We will insert the tables showing obligations for fiscal years 1956, 


1957, and 1958 on pages 132 through 135 of the justification. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines by activity and source of funds, 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Bituminous coal: 


Departinent of the Air For 


Department of the Army 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Health, Welfare, and Education 
Department of the Navy 


Atomic E ‘yy Commission 
‘General Serica Administration_ 


Bu 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 
funds. 


$4, 826, 548 
161, 093 
228, 823 

25, 378 
60, 080 
130, 895 
39, 031 
15, 692 
16, 435 
104, 093 
162, 620 


5, 770, 688 
648, 452 


111, 500 
204, 270 


6, 100, 029 
720, 000 


Anthracite coal: Bureau of Mines appropriation 


Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale: 
Bureau of Mines appro tion 
Department of the Air For 
Department of the Army 
‘Department of Commerce 
Department of Health, Welfare, and Education. 
Department of the Navy 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 
Centributed funds 


2, 822, 360 
ce 46, 505 


52,9.6 
195, 780 
2, 453, 211 


142, 972 


~ 8, 156, 130 


Bureau of Mines ropriation. 


Defense Minerals 


Bureau of Reclamation 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 


xploration Administration 
General Services Administration 


2, 145, 081 
67, 979 
215, 328 
13, 247 

23, 231 


2, 806, 000 
75, 000 
133, 600 
14, 180 

84, 000 


Contributed funds._- 50, 937 
Reimbursements for non-Federal sources 794 |. 


2, 516, 597 3, 183, 410 


—————— SE Ooo SE eee 


Nonferrous metals: 
Bureau of Mines sppsopetation 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 
General Services Administration 


2, 919, 390 
141, 313 
304, 741 | 
897, 381 
890, 867 
301, 358 | 
25, 479 
123, 951 
434, 493 


3, 788, 000 
130, 626 
151, 570 
553, 000 
453, 000 
347, 400 

42, 340 

5 104, 660 

Contributed funds....-.._- ites tate aia litical eb cteiags ivecag te sboian 442, 320 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


Nonmetallic minerals: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 905, 159 
Lepartment of the Army 29, 685 | 
T epartment of the Navy. -_..........-. Scab bbubtibabbets 48, 825 
Deiense Minerals Exploration Administration 92, 077 
Bureau of Reclamation 15, = 

12, 579 | 


1, 673, 750 
7, 485 

36, 700 
94, 000 
27, 033 





38, 800 
99, 000 
36, 500 





1, 103, 554 | 


1, 838, 968 | 


2, 026, 300 


Foreign mineral activities: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 
International Cooperaticn Administration 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 


181, 734 | 
480, 067 | 
190, 448 | 


274, 000 
436, 512 
211, 000 


318, 000 
440, 000 
215, 100 


852, 249 | 921, 512 | 973, 100 


Inspections, investigations, and rescue work: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 4, 860, 654 | 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 20, 437 | 

4, 881, 091 


4, 899, 300 5, 585, 000 
28, 900 24, 900 





4, 928, 200 5, 609, 900 
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Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines by activity and source of funds, 
fiscal years 1966, 1957, and 1958—Continued 


Gontrol of fires in coal deposits; 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 
SEINE 550004 RLicndpascupanksnaphnnmmabinned 


General administrative expenses: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies__..................-...--- 


New laboratory facilities: Bureau of Mines appropriation 

Synthetic liquid fuels (construction): Bureau of Mines appro- 
priation 

Helium production: Federal and non-Federal sources. ........ 

Drainage of anthracite mines: Bureau of Mines appropriation __ 

Security classified: Department of the Army 


Summary: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 
Other Federal agencies 
Contributed funds 
Helium production: Federal and non-Federal sources 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_............... 


1956 


$299, 011 
4, 395 
52, 096 | 


355, 502 | 


1, 023, 461 
17, 551 


1957 


a | 


$307, 000 
1, 940 
50, 000 


358, 940 





1,041, 012 | 
ees 


15,185 | 
2, 315, 185 | 


912, 715 | 


1, 030, 000 


7, 181, 249 
2, 500, 000 
_ 0, WO 











= —S 


23, 127, 125 
5, 310, 201 

843, 118 
2, = oy 


2, 02 


_ 
a 60 | 


28, 365, 709 
5, 742, 136 
963, 000 

7, 181, 249 


42, 252, 004 | 43, 173, 855 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
. Bituminous coal 
. Anthracite coal. _ _- ‘euch 
. Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale- 


- Siaenane ne sa suaee 
. Nonmetallic minerals 
. Foreign mineral activities 


Total obligations 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation 


1956 actual 


$4, 826, 548 
648, 455 

2, 822, 360 
2, 145, 081 
2, 919, 390 
905, 159 
181, 734 


14, 448, 727 


— 103, 321 
397, 594 


14, 743, 000 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 15,862, 750°| | 19, 675, 000 
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OpHestiane by objects 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Ae 
BUREAU OF MINES 


Total number of permanent positions___..........--.-- = 2, 213 2, 279 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ‘ wf 80 
Average number of all employees 2, 218 
Number of employees at end of year . 2 304 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary si $5, 648 
Average grade tata . S-7, GS8-7.6 
Ungraded positions: Average salary___..__..._........-_-- $4, $4, 286 


=. ——— SS EE= 
| 


Personal services: 
Permanent nee Wicwdduvesiccs sch GR Seeeee | 81. Toe $13, 663, 000 
Positions other than permanent _ BO TT Te 383, 141 331, 000 380, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base_-__. 2 28 38, 646 es ; 
Payment above basic rates “i 114, 644 117, 000 





rete Pere MR o12-- za Ge , 781, 026 12, 197, 000 

02 Travel____. So ee 363, 333 466, 000 
03 Transportation of things. ton 69, 849 | 72, 000 
04 Communication services .............--- 108, 539 | 161, 000 
05 Rents and utility services._................--..- 5 239, 703 | 237, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.-__.................--.- cu 211, 376 210, 000 
07 Other contractual services__._...........-.....--.-....--- 711, 904 874, 000 1, 043, 000 
98° Supplies and materials..__........-...........-_.-- es 872, 976 945, 894 1, 028, 144 
49 Equipment Le 995, 855 | 697, 000 912, 000 
10 Lands and structures_ es : peered 29, 00% 77, 000 77, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: — 
Contribution to retirement fund Sok ipa ee tia 853, 000 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___.........___- ; 9, 3 12, 000 | 9, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments..................... ii eid , 83: 13, 000 19, 000 
Subtotal... _. es oe a 14, 407, 612 | 15, 961, 804 19, 581, 144 
Deduct charges for quarters | and subsistence ae 7, 787 | 1, 144 | | 6, 144 


 eenpaeqee — EE Ea 


Total, Bureau of Mines._____...._.-_._.-._. __.....| 14,399, 825 15, 960, 750 | | 19, 575, 000 


} 
| 





ALLOCATION TO GCEOLOCICAL SURVEY 


07 Other contractual services 





ALLOCATION TO OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Total number of permanent Reeaee 
A-vetage number of all employees- - sidesconeee a 
Nutabet of employees at end of Ae 4 St ates tates 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 7 ae $4, 480 | ‘stintti = 
Average grade : Bx ests Se SEE Nosacansece>anstes 

01 Personal services: Permanent positions. ._............--- 


Total obligations... ...-.-.-.--..----------------------| ; 8,7 7 19, 575, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDCET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation $14, 743, 000 862,750 | $19, 575, 000 
ob igated balance brought forward 1, 340, 296 , 634, 637 | 


Restored from certified claims account Si ea 3, 843 |- 


| 
| 





Total budget authorizations available___-- 16, 083, 296 7, 501, 230 





EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations oveinaccsecent: Sp Cee eeeel , 000, 000 | 
Out of prior authorizations__ 1, 229, 589 , 500, 000 





Total expenditures | 13, 982,314 15, 500, 000 

Balance no longer available: | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 397, 594 
Other 68, 751 

1, 634, 637 2, 001, 230 











Total expenditures and balances_-_._..............------ 16, 083, 296 17, 501, 230 | 21, 576, 230 





Mr. Krrwan. Conservation and development of mineral resources. 
The adjusted appropriation for 1957 is $16,718,750 and the estimate 
for 1958 is $19,575,000 or an increase of $2,856,250. We will insert 
pages 1 to 3 of the justifications in the record at this point. Will 
you also please supply for the record again this year the amounts 
included in the estimates for collection, analysis, and distribution of 
statistical and informational material. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 


Appropriation act, 1957 $15, 862, 750 
Comparative transfer from “Health and safety, Bu- 
reau of Mines” 


Total available, 1957 $15, 960, 750 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retire- 
ment fund 758, 000 


Adjusted appropriation 16, 718, 750 
Increases : 

I CORR ee ee cuiigncaranaaameenaion $836, 000 
Anthracite coal 161, 000 
Petroleum, natural gas and oil shale 618, 000 
Ferrous metals . 496, 000 
Nonferrous metals 596, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals 119, 250 
Foreign mineral activities._..........__........-- 30, 000 
————-__ 2, 856, 250 


Budget estimate, 1968. .............-.-... Siesta eee Sad S Ie 19, 575, 000 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total Govern- Adjusted 
Activity available ment’s con- | appropria- 
1957 tribution to tion 
the retire- 
ment fund 


1. Bituminous coal ; $282, 000 
2. Anthracite coal os i ’ 25, 000 
3. Petroleum, natural gas and oil shale ~~ vad 3. 102, 000 
4. Ferrous metals , 806, 112, 000 
é 164, 000 

59, 000 

14, 000 


758, 000 16, 718, 750 





Analysis by activities 


Adjusted Estimate 
Activities appropri- | Decreases 1958 Increases 


1, Bituminous coal 

2. Anthracite coal 

3, Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale. ._- 
4. Ferrous me 


Amounts included im 1958 estimate for collection, analysis, and distribution of 
statistical and informational material 


Conservation and development of mineral resources : 
Bituminous coal 
Anthracite coal 
Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale 
Minerals and metals 
Foreign minerals 
Health and safety: Accident analysis 


REVIEW OF FUELS-RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. You indicated last year that you were reviewing your 
fuels-research program through a group of committees, that, you might 
have some changes to report this year. How was this review con- 
ducted and what were the chief results? How many studies were 
discontinued ? 

Mr. Zrnner. If I understand correctly, the question relates to sta- 
tistical studies —— 

Mr. Kirwan. You indicated last year you were reviewing your 
fuels-research program through a group of committees, that you 
might have some changes to report this year. 

Mr. Anxeny. I presume you have reference to the bulletin which 
was prepared by the United States Bureau of Mines in cooperation 
with the Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., which listed a large number 
of projects that might be undertaken either by the United States Gov- 
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ernment or the industry or a cooperative project between industry and 
Government. 

There was nothing in that bulletin that would suggest the elimina- 
tion of projects. I think that was set up as a guide for both Govern- 
ment and industry to use this laying out the course of future programs 
in bituminous coal. 

During the past year we have developed some ideas for future re- 
search, particularly with respect to bituminous-coal utilization. 

Mr. Kirwan. That was my question. You indicated last year you 
are reviewing your fuels-research program through a group of com- 
mittees, that you might have some changes to report this year. Can 
you report on any changes you made? 

Mr. Ankeny. One major change, I think, that is taking place right 
now with respect to the utilization of bituminous coal is a very im- 
portant study in the gasification of coal in which it is proposed that 
we try to develop a method whereby nuclear heat can be used in this 
gasification process rather than the coal itself to cause this reaction 
which converts coal into gas. 

That program is well underway. During the past year it was con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
request for funds this year contemplates a continuation of this study, 
which offers some real promise of achievement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Here is what Mr. Cattell said last year: 

We have this year appointed a group of committees in which both the Wash- 
ington office and the field are represented and we are going over our whole group 
of programs. Undoubtedly, as a result of that, you will see next year some 
change in the program and probably in the distribution. 

That is what he told the committee last year. 

Mr. Zrnner. That refers to the petroleum program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Last year you came in to this committee with the 
same amount you had the year prior, not a penny less or a penny more, 
showing a status quo, that you are not doing a thing down there. 
That is in these hearings. I gave you warning. You were right to 
the penny and were the last year and the year prior. 

TI am only saying what I said last year. Do not get me wrong that 
I am censuring you. I am only telling you what went on last year. 
His answer was: “We are going to have a good program.” That is 
as am asking now. Do you have anything to report on the pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Anxeny. I am fully cognizant of your remarks last year about 
being the same to the last penny. This is not true this year. We 
have a number of changes in the program which are indicated in the 
justifications which were submitted to you. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think from looking at your justifications you have 
and your program is much improved. 

Mr. Fenton. It sure is. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a much improved program you are presenting 
here this morning. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I think that particular statement was 
with reference to oil particularly. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, but it was as to all of it. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Ankeny was not here. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I understand he was not here. He is the new Director 
of the Bureau of Mines. I was a little peeved that for 2 straight years 
you came in for the same amount to the penny. One would think you 
did nothing but open up the office in the morning and go back to the 
same old stand again. 


ABILITY TO OBTAIN ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL 


The $2,856,250 additional for 1958, together with increase of $1,- 
119,750 for 1957 makes a total increase of $3,976,000 in 2 years. Can 
you efficiently expand a research program to this extent in 24 months? 

Mr. Anxeny. Yes, sir. I believe that we can. Of course, our 
greatest impediment to expansion of research programs, I think, is 
the problem of staffing. We have attacked that problem vigorously. 
I am confident that we are going to be able to take care of this ex- 
panded program. 

We have taken into consideration this staffing problem in laying 
out this program and the time element as to how long it would take, 

Mr. Kirwan. The reason I am asking you if you are getting the 
proper people for staffing is because I realize that industry right now 
at its peak pays more money than the Government pays. The day 
may come again, I hope not, but it may come again when there will be 
a rush to try to get on the Government payroll. If that day comes 
again, you will be able to reach out and get who you want. 

Mr. Ankeny. It is not easy now. We feel that we have something 
to offer, too, even in competition with industry in our research pro- 
grams. 

Brrumrnovs Coan 


Mr. Krrwan. I hope so. 

We will take up bituminous coal. First insert the table on page 6 
showing breakdown of the total 1958 request of $6,014,000 represent- 
ing an increase of $836,000 over 1957. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


1. Bituminous coal, $6,014,000 





| Adjusted | Estimate, 
Activities appropri- | Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
ation 


(a) Extraction : See bhava $955, 000 | $1, 120,000 $165, 000 
(6) Processing and utilization... __..- , 689, oki. kia 3, 689,000 | 4, 232,000 543, 000 
(c) Explosives and explosions \ 534, 000 662, 000 128, 000 


5, 178, 000 | 6,014, 000 | 836, 000 


EXTRACTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Under “Extraction” you propose an increase of 
$165,000 or about 17 percent. Insert the proposed changes in program 
on pages 9 to 11. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Proposed changes in program 








Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 

















1. It has been estimated that our own energy requirements 
will increase approximately 65 percent in the next 20 years 
and close to 90 percent in the next 25 years, and that in 
Western Europe the increase may be 78 aoe in 20 
years; for which all experts place heavy reliance on our 
coal as the major source of supply, particularly since we 
have. become a net importer of petroleum and Western 
Europe reqiires substantial importation of her fuel sup- 
lies. Uncertainties regarding the future availability of 
oil from the Middle East may place even greater reliance 
on United States coal. Increased energy demands al- | 
ready have been manifested by an acceleration in demand 
for electric power and increased fuels production to meet 
the demands of our growing population, economic expan- 
sion, and orestine coalexports. Serious and continuing | 
attention is required to all factors regarding the availabil- 
ity and disposition of our energy supplies, with increasing 
emphasis on coal. Accordingly, an expanded program 
of technical-econo™ie research to provide fully adequate | 
facts regarding the full cycle of coal and coke production, 
distribution, and utilization —— to provide better 
guidance to the Bureau of Mines, Departnent of the | 
Interior, other Federal agencies, Congress, industry busi- | 
el Gil SO EG OTT Op nnanneaueceeeune= $85, 000 | $191, 000 | +$106, 000 

2. Methods of transporting coal from the working face have | 
not kept oe with other developments in mechanized 
mining. Hence, a study of this phase of the mining 
cycle will be made to determine the best types of face 
haulage applicable to the several mining methods. New 
methods for extracting coal from both thick and very 
thin beds will also be investigated. Known methods do 
not permit high recovery, especially in thin beds where | 
much of the Nation’s remaining reserve of premium- 
grade metallurgical coal is found. --...- tas ass 39, 000 | +39, 000 

3. Preliminary tests on kerosene flotation of coal indicate that | 
the established principles of ore concentration, by flota- 
tion, are not applicable to coal cleaning. Therefore, an 
expanded program is planned to develop new and im- 
proved methods of froth flotation of coal. Methods of 
drying and dewatering slurries and sludges will be 
studied to develop new and more effective techniques 
of processing these products. Failure, thus far, to develop | 
generally suitable drying methods has caused much of | | 
this material to be disc harged from the Nation’s coal | | 
washeries as refuse, causing an enormous waste of val- i 
uable fuel, and in many cases anereeS the pollution of 
SE EES eee Gn axvensebedmpining 53, 000 64, 000 +11, 000 


Net difference in program.................--.......--..}.------. wess-[eno----ss255-% +156, 000 









































































Mr. Kirwan. Highlight what you plan to accomplish under this 
increase. 

Mr. Anxeny. I have a statement here with regard to extraction 
which I should be happy to read or insert. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert it in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 









BITUMINOUS CoAL TECHNICAL-ECONOMIC RESEARCH 






Reliable estimates of our national energy requirements indicate an increase 
of between 85 and 90 percent in the next 20 years, The trend in this direction 
already is being manifested by a remarkable acceleration in the demand for 
electric power, by increased fuel-energy production to meet the unprecedented 
and continuing growth of our population, by heavy expansion in our industrial 
economy, and by the significantly increasing foreign demands for our coal. 

To meet these demands, plus any added requirements for mobilization prepared- 
hess, phenomenal increases in the production of all energy sources will be 
required. As coal constitutes 84 percent of our national fuel reserves, energy 
experts unanimously agree that coal must be able to supply a heavily increasing 
share of future energy requirements. 
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Accordingly, serious and continuing attention must be given to all factors per- 
taining to the availability, production, and disposition of coal, including more 
adequate technical facts pertaining to mining methods, trends in various operat- 
ing techniques, productive capacities as related to demands for different types 
and quantities of coal (with particular attention to coking coals for the steel 
industry), to changing methods of transportation, to influences of competitive 
energy supplies, to material and manpower needs and availabilities, to mobiliza- 
tion requirements, to areal patterns of production, stocks, consumption, and types 
of utilization, and to other factors of technical significance involved in the com- 
plex pattern of production and utilization of coal-energy supplies, including a 
survey of the distribution of coal as it relates to energy supplies and requirements 
throughout the various sections of the country. 

As coal already is the basic source of industrial energy in the United States, 
heavily increasing energy requirements make the availability of the above infor- 
mation of utmost importance to the planning of technological and economic 
research programs for coal and to administrative, congressional, business, and 
industry considerations and determinations with respect to the future availability 
of coal for meeting the energy demands. 

The increase of $100,000 is a minimal requirement to provide this needed 
additional technical information. 


BrruMiInovus Coal PXxTRACTION 


Since the end of World War II, mechanization of underground mining of coal 
has increased tremendously. As a matter of fact, development of coal-cutting 
equipment has been so rapid and successful that one of the major obstacles 
toward further increases in tonnage of coal mined per man-day is the rate at 
which coal can be moved away from the working face. To close this gap in 
mechanization, the Bureau intends to study this phase of mechanized mining by 
observation in operating mines and to publish the information with conclusions 
as to which methods of face haulage are best suited to the various methods of 
underground mining. 

At the same time, more attention must be given to methods of mining more 
difficultly accessible coal deposits, particularly thin seams of high-grade metal- 
lurgieal coal that represent a large percentage of the Nation’s remaining reserves 
of this type of coal. Conventional mining methods do not permit economical 
high recoveries from thin formations, nor do they appear to be the best possible 
ones for unusually thick seams of coal. 

Because of the nature of the equipment used in mechanical mining as well 
as to satisfy the requirements for large-scale industrial equipment, most coal 
is now won-in the form of small particles that contain considerable amounts of 
mineral material. In the removal of these impurities, large amounts of fine 
coal are still lost. A study is, therefore, planned on the principles of froth flota- 
tion, particularly on the factors that make flotation of coal different from that 
of ores. Application of the results of this work should aid in reclaiming coal 
fines and thus also in minimizing water pollution. 


PROCESSING AND UTILIZATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Under “Processing and utilization” you have had 
$3,483,000 available this year. Insert pages 15 and 16. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 


1. ‘The need for more fundamental information about coal is 
keenly felt by Government and industry, especially 
becatise of the increasing importance of coal as a source of 

icals in addition to a source of heat, and energy, To 
satisfy this need, at least in part, the Bureau plans to 
develop faster, cheaper, and moré reliable analyses; and 
to gain greater insight into coal chemistry that will 
eventually aid in efficient processing 

2, Expanded use of lignite for the production of gas and chem- 
icals may depend upon the effective use of pressure gasifi- 
cation o a= lignite with oxygen and steam. Acceler- 
ated research leading to the efficient operation of a pilot- 
plant scale gasifier to determine gasification characteristics 
of American lignites should result in wider utilization of 
the lower rank western coals 

3. Pressure gasification of bituminous coal with steam and 
oxygen. can be: curtailed, assuming that most of the 
ca variables and their effects will have been 
explo 

4. Gasification with nuclear energy. Simulated (pilot-plant) 
nuclear gasification should be begun. The method gives 
promise of making gasification of coal more economical in 
the long run, and thus lower the cost of upgrading coal to 
liquid fuels and chemicals 

5. Studies of the hot potassium carbonate process for removal 
of CO¢ from synthesis gas should be completed 

6. New work on catalyst development in connection with 
Fischer-Tropsch synthesis should extend to alloy cata- 
lysts, iron borides, metal fibers, and some of the rare 
earths which are just now becoming available. The 
slurry method of carrying out this process, perhaps most 
flexible of all proposed: methods, should be scaled up to 
pilot-plant size. It permits changing the bulk of pro- 
duction from gaseous to liquid to waxy materials—fuels 
and/or chemicals—with relatively minor changes in 
catalyst and operating conditions 

7. Bench-seale work on c%al hydrogenation should be accel- 
erated to supply much needed information that has held 
back. the development of the precess. Also, more.effort 
should be put into studying the oxidation of coal by 
steam in the presence of alkali; if promising results should 
be found, this approach might rival or surpass hydro- 
genation _ __..-- Js dL sdbe accu ctebs ilu davabeuseeee 


Net difference in program 





RECENT RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. Can you give us a few recent results of your research ? 

Mr. Ankeny. The research on processing and utilization, I also 
have a prepared statement on that which I shall be happy to read or 
insert. 

Mr. Krrwan. If it is not too long, read it. 

Mr. ANKENY. More than half of the coal reserves of the United 
States are low-rank, noncaking coals in the Western States that are 
potentially useful not only as a direct source of heat and energy, but 
also as a source of pipeline gas, liquid fuels, fertilizer, and a host of 
chemical raw materials. To process coal into more desirable products: 
requires that part or all of it be converted into gas. Of many possi- 
ble schemes for doing this, gasification of lump coal has been devel- 
oped to commercial scale and is used in several countries. It is par- 
ticularly applicable to noncaking coals and is relatively simple, but 
suffers from the small capacity of the gasification unit. For large- 
scale use, therefore, many units must be erected on one site. This 
drawback could probably be surmounted if the gasifier could be run 
at a higher temperature so that the ash were molten. The Bureau is 
planning to test such a slagging gasifier at its North Dakota station 
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with the rape of developing an economic gasification process that 
is particularly suitable for the vast reserves of tow-ranik western coals, 
ost of our Eastern coal reserves are caking or coking and, thus, 
cannot be treated in the same manner; they must be pulverized before 
gasification. The Bureau has developed a process for doing this at 
atmospheric pressure and, on the basis of this work, is now developing 
means for gasifying powdered coal at higher pressures. (The atmos- 
heric process has already been adapted for commercial use.) Heat 
or this process is supplied by burning part of the coal. 

With the rapid development of peaceful applications of atomic 
energy, it occurred to Bureau engineers that this source of energy 
might be used for gasification of coal, thus eliminating the need for 
burning coal and making better use of it. In addition, the use of 
nuclear energy may make gasification of coal more economical. 

In cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission, the Bureau has 
started to explore possible designs of nuclear gasifiers, including the 
fuel elements, materials of construction, methods of transferring heat, 
and optimum conditions for gasifying mixtures of steam and pow- 
dered coal. In view of the great interest shown by Government and 
industry in this application of atomic energy, the Bureau believes that 
its efforts along these lines should be intensified so as to greatly shorten 
the time of development. Formidable obstacles remain to be over- 
come, among them the need to find materials that can withstand the 
temperatures, which are many times as high as those prevailing in 
today’s nuclear reactors. Some of these materials may also have to 
withstand the action of high-pressure steam or even the abrasive effect 
of coal particles. At the same time, care will have to be taken that the 
useful reaction products will not be radioactive. If these problems can 
be solved, such a reactor will be useful not only for processing coal, 
but also in many other chemical reactions for which high tempera- 
tures are needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. Along that line, that is something that you are going 
to undertake, is it not? 

Mr. Anxeny. It issomething that is underway. 

Mr. Kirwan. But there are no results. I asked, “Could you give me 
some results?” But that is what you are going to do. 

Mr. Anxeny. That is correct. There have been no results from 
the standpoint of immediate application by industry at the present 
time but as this program proceeds, new findings are made continually 
which will lead to further research on the subject. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have explained what you are going to try to do 
but I read off there where we gave you $3,483,000 for this year. That 
is what I want to know. Were there any results from the money we 
gave you? 

Mr. Anxeny. There were certainly results from the standpoint of 
research, but there were no results from this research that could be 
turned over to industry and say “Here it is, now take it from here.” 

Mr. Kirwan. You have not advanced that far? 

Mr. ANKENY. We have not advanced to that point as yet. 
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EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $128,000 or about 20 percent is asked 
for work on “Explosives and explosions.” Insert pages 19 and 20 at 
this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 


1. New developments in many methods and machines have 
brought new safety problems to many coal mines. Ex- 
perimental evaluation of these new hazards under con- 
trolled conditions is necessary to develop safety standards 
and insure effective enforcement of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act (Public Law 552, of the 82d Cong.) __._- 

2. Disastrous mine fires and explosions result from ignition of 
combustible materials and extensive spreading of com- 
bustion or explosion. The Bureau has observed that 
apparently the same conditions of ignition source and 
combustible surroundings which at times produce self- 
propagating fires and explosions, at other times result in 
self-quenching ignitions or no ignitions at all. The mech- 
anism of initiation of propagating explosions in flammable 
atmospheres must be studied to gain a better understand- | 
ing of explosion hazards associated with coal mining ; $142, 000 | 


Net change in program 











ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What would you hope to accomplish with this in- 
crease ¢ 

Mr, Anxeny. I have a very short statement on that if I may read 
it. 

Mr. Kirwan. If it is not too long, you may read it. 

Mr. Anxeny. Under this heading the Bureau carries on much of 
its research work in connection with coal-mine explosions and rather 
than read this I just want to emphasize several points. 

In connection with the development of information for the use of 
coal-mining inspectors in carrying out their responsibilities under 
Public Law 552 the following information was obtained in the ex- 
perimental mine. The effect on explosion propagation of cars parked 
in mine entries, the effect on explosion propagation of coal dust accum- 
ulations in an entry, the ineffectiveness of blanket rock dusting. 

Some of these experiments and tests arise as a result of problems 
that come up in the field in our inspection work. If we do not know 
the answers to them, we have to refer them to the experimental mine 
which operates under this appropriation to get them resolved. 

The explosion control with wet applied limestone dusts, which is 
a brand new thing in safety in the coal-mining industry, the applica- 
tion of wet limestone rather than in the powdered form, the float- 
dust transport in mine entries, the effect on explosion propagation of 
zones with alternately high and low combustible content and the 
development of the ignition source for explosives. 

A new method for controlling underground fires in coal mines 
has been suggested that has aroused considerable interest in the in- 
dustry. This process uses expansion foam to control the fires. A 
study is required of the factors affecting the path of foam through 
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entries and multiple passageways, to develop improved methods of 
foam generation and to develop methods of carrying sufficient cool- 
ing water to the fire area. Tests of this new method under controlled 
conditions can only be conducted safely in the experimental mine of 
Bureau of Mines. 

Arrangements are being made to conduct this test. The general 
idea for this thing originated in England but they only had a small 
scale experience with it and their mines are substantially different 
from ours. It must be subjected to very careful tests before we can 
recommend it to industry. 


ANTHRACITE CoaL 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up anthracite coal and insert in the 
record the tables on page 21 and pages 23 to 26 and 29 to 31. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


2. Anthracite coal, $906,000 


Adjusted De- Estimate, 
Activities appropri- | creases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 


(a) Extraction ’ $290, 000 $160, 000 
(6) Processing and utilization 356, 1,000 
(c) Drainage control 


Proposed changes in program (extraction) 


Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 


1, The vibrating-blade coal planer, which has been tested 
experimentally under mine conditions now needs to have 
its performance characteristies determined under full pro- 
ductive operating conditions. This involves establishing 
& producing longwali, about 400 feet in length, which can 
provide for the high output of the planer and then in- 
stalling adequate auxiliary apparatus to handle the blade 
head and carry away the coal mined on a production 
schedule, This geraiereent will include a coal conveyor 
along the whole length of the cutting face and a roadway 
conveyor from the advancing face to the car-loading sta- 
tion, a 2d end-winch, chain and bridgetrees for moving 
the planer head, and movable cribs for roof support at the 
caving line farthest from the face. The whole equipment 
will constitute a continuous mining machine which, in 
fairly flat veins (6 to 9 feet thick), will be moved along a 
400-foot straight face, cutting off a layer of anthracite 
some 8 to 12 inches deep and 24 inches high and dumping 
it onto the parallel conveyor belt for transport to the road- 
way. The face conveyor frame acts as the backing-up 
track to hold the planer head and blades in place along 
the coal face and is itself moved up the 8 to 12 inches after | 
each c1t by a line of jacks. Becorit props will be used 
from the crib-line forward to pect the roof as the ap- 
paratus advances into the coal block area until some 
mechanical roof control system can be devised and de- 
WOR See UasctnlcGanganyesssdtaen se Saas an eeenee agers $46, 000 $162, 000 +$116, 000 





2. A boring-type mechanical mining machine has been success- 
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ful in bituminous regions and the anthracite industry has 
recommended that a similar tool, possibly up to 5 feet in 
diameter, be developed for anthracite, to be capable of 
driving both lateral and pitched openings. Such a tool 
would decrease the labor and direct cost of these opera- 
tions and even make economical the mining of thin, 
steeply pitching beds. The machinery manufacturers 
and anthracite operators are interested in tools of this 
kind but no one organization feels eo of undertaking 
the entire project. A preliminary design has been pre- 
pared and a machine should be built to determine its 
value in anthracite mining and the steps in its improve- 
ment 


3. A tunnel shield is a device for supplying protection to 


miners at the working face at the end of gangways in 
steeply preening beds. Bureau observations have estab- 
lished that loads on 3-piece timber sets used as roof sup- 
ports along such gangways approach a maximum when 
the coal face has been advanced only 10 to 12 feet beyond 
the set. This distance is a zone of hazard until the next 
frame forward is placed. The proposed design covers a 
telescopic arched-roof sheet-metal shield with 1 section 
to be moved forward and kept close over the working face. 
After the maximum advancee of this section, the hind sec- 
tion would be drawn into it and the open length behind 
would be timbered in the customary way. A relatively 
simple experimental unit should establish the feasibility 
of the features in a workable design 


4. Crushing equipment performance tests in the reduction 


of the larger lump sizes (cee, stove, and chestnut) to the 
intermediate sizes (pea, buckwheat No. 1, and rice) will 
be continued on other types of crushing equipment and 
with anthracites over the range of friabilities. These 
tests will be designed for data to make the mest use of 
existing equipment in producing the intermediate sizes, 
now being s>ld in increasing proportions over lump coals, 
with the least waste to dust and fines. The effects of 
the nonroll crushers (impact, jaw, ring and gyratory 
types) on the more friable anthracites are also needed. 

he indications of substantial markets for buckwheat 
Nos. 4 and 5 (minimum 464 inch) for iron ore sintering 
and t» improve the structure of foundry coke may present 
a new problem to the industry of crushing pea and buck- 
wheat No. 1 t) these smaller sizes. Roll-type machines 
and rod mills generally are more favorable to the pro- 
duction of the granular sizes and the various types 
should be investigated next_- 


5. Anthracite cleaning methods are to be investigated to im- 


prove the preparation of the smaller sizes now being made 
in increasing proportions with the object of producing 
lower ash materials for more specialized industrial uses. 
This includes a reconsideration of the various combina- 


tions of coarse and fine stage cleaning apparatus in com- | 
plete installations for handling the new proportions of | 


the various sizes; a study of the fundamental washability 


characteristics of raw anthracites from the 4 fields; tests | 
on heavy-media coal-washing apparatus for evaluation of | 


the other factors in the process besides the actual density 
of the separating liquid, such as sand size, liquid viseos- 
ity, etc.; experiments adapting other powdered insoluble 
materials as constituents making up liquid melium; and 
investigations similar to that on the launder screens, on 
other fine-coal cleaning devices, such as concentration 
tables, spiral concentrators, flotation cells, dense-media 
washers and cyclones and the combinations of these in 
integrated fine-coal plants._...-....-- 


Net difference in program-..-....--- 





Proposed changes in program (extraction)—Continued 


Allotment 
base, 1958 


$21, 000 


36, 000 | 



















Estimate, Difference 


1958 
















































$26, 000 +$26. 000 
27, 000 +6, 000 

| 
16, 000 —20, 000 





























41,000 | 
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Proposed changes in the program (processing and utilization) 





Allotment | Estimate, | Difference 
base, 1958 1958 


1. Investigations will be conducted into determining the relative 
reactivity of various anthracites in the gasification process and 
the limiting factors with regard to size and ash content of the 
fuel. Various methods of ash removal! will be studied and their 
economic and technical limitations determined. Research will 
be conducted into the determination of effect of gasification 
pressure on gas quality and production rate. Tests are planned 
to determine anthracite’s suitability in presently available 
commercial equipment and to determine what further refine- 
ments are necessary in the process variables indicated above 
before operation is feasible, both technically and economically 
and is completely compatible with the American industrial 
+-$90, 000 
2. Pilot-plant tests will be conducted to determine the economic 
feasibility of agglomerating anthracite fines and calcination of 
lump anthracite for industrial uses. Methods of agglomeration 
such as roll-pressing and mechanical and hydraulic extrusion 
will be studied with respect to plant cost, processing cost, 
en and quality of the product. Binders will be 
evaluated in each of the ae with respect to cost, appli- 
cation, and effect on the characteristies of the product. Stuc ies 
will be conducted to determine the best conditions for heat- 
treating the product to make it resistant to impact and abrasion. 
The characteristics of the final produet will be evaluated by | 
testing it in actual operations 134, 000 28, 000 | 
. Calcination studies on large-sized anthracite will be continued to | 
determine the processing costs for removing volatile matter on. 
the raw anthracite and for controlling its tendency to break up 
as a result of rapid heating. These 2 characteristics are largely 
responsible for limiting anthracite’s use in metallurgical and 
other industrial operations. Cupola tests will be continued 
with the larger-sized calcined products and the smaller-sized 
fractions will be made available to the aluminum and similar | 
industries __- 87, 22, — 65, 000 
. Studies on the reduction of ash to minimum “quantities will be 
carried out to determine the suitability of anthracite as an in- 
dustrial earbon, particularly as metallurgical electrodes and 
brush carbons_..- TU. teed cok 25, 000 +25, 000 
5. Fundamental research on the characteristics of anthracite will be 
carried out to enable industrial carbon users to adapt this re- 
source of their processes____- 3 \ 30, 000 | +25, 000 
. Investigations into new processes in which anthracite. may ‘be 
used as a basic raw material will be continued. Phosphorus 
reduction and calcium and silicon carbide processes may offer 
opportunities for applications in this category- | 53, 000 +25, 000 
. Data on the physical and chemical properties of anthracite will 
be collected as these are found in the literature surveys which 
precede the phases of each project or are located in response to | 
requests from industry and the general public, or are noted by 
the staff in reviewing current and past publications. No single 
source of such data has been available for many years, the last 
reference having been a 25-page booklet published by Anthracite | 
Industries, Inc., in 1945, and now out of print_- i, | +6, 000 





Net difference in program. 








Mr. Kirwan. The base for 1958 is $745,000 and an increase of 
$161,000 is proposed. 


STATUS OF PROJECT AND PLANS FOR 1958 


You are proposing to more than double the work on extraction 
from $130,000 to $290,000. Most of the increase is for more work on 
the vibrating- blade coal plane. What is the status of this project and 
your plans for 1958 ? 

Mr. Ankeny. The Federal Government has an important stake in 
the future of the Pennsylvania anthracite industry and if you will 
permit me to refer to the utilization problem br iefly and come back 
to this matter of extraction, the Bureau is very diligently trying to find 
new methods of utilization for anthracite because anthracite is one 
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of the depressed industrial areas of the United States, but one of the 
keys to this problem of utilization is the matter of cost of production 
of the coal itself. We are actively engaged,at the present time in 
trying to develop mechanized methods which will bring down this cost 
of anthracite so that it will enable some of these utilization studies that 
we are making to become more realistic and give them a chance to get 
into the picture of the economy in this country and in the anthracite 
region. I have a brief statement on the question of anthracite. 
Mr. Kirwan. Insert it. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


ANTHRACITE RESEARCH 


The Federal Government has an important stake in the future of the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite industry. The Government’s interest lies not only in the 
alleviation of social problems created by the decline of anthracite production 
but also in the field of conservation. As the total demand for energy in the 
future is expected to place a strain upon all of our fuel resources, our coal 
resources must be mined and used efficiently to insure an adequate supply for our 
national defense and normal peacetime requirements. Although anthracite pro- 
duction in 1956 increased about 9 percent over 1955, the gain was not wholly 
attributable to increased demand in the domestic market since exports to western 
European countries increased substantially. 

The Bureau’s research program is aimed at developing new uses and improving 
mining methods to increase output per man per day, thus placing anthracite in 
a better competitive position. Gasification appears to offer the most promise 
of consuming large tonnages of anthracite. However, an economic gasification 
operation is dependent upon new and improved mining and preparation practices. 

The following is a brief summary of the Bureau’s major research on Penn- 
sylvania anthracite: 

UTILIZATION 


The Bureau is investigating all known processes for producing synthesis and/or 
high British thermal unit gas directly from anthracite. A survey has been 
conducted of prior investigations and an analysis of the data indicate that a fuel 
having the characteristics of anthracite is suitable for the manufacture of: high 
British thermal unit gas. 

The rising demand for a gas with a high calorific value has prompted a more 
vigorous search for a process that will satisfy the added demands of the im- 
mediate and distant future. Anthracite is an attractive choice as a source of 
such gas. The proximity of the anthracite fields to the industrial areas and 
growing markets of the East may warrant the production of high B. t. u. gas in 
these areas in the immediate future. At the present time, the Lurgi pressure- 
gasification process appears to have the most promise for converting anthracite 
to high B. t. u. gas. 

It is recognized that the early establishment of a full-scale operation for the 
complete gasification of Pennsylvania anthracite is of primary importance. The 
technical data that could be obtained from such work would facilitate the future 
developments of a low-cost process for the production of high B. t. u. gas. 

Arrangements are being made to test two anthracite coals, containing approxi- 
mately 25 percent and 15 percent ash, respectively, in a high-pressure, fixed-bed 
Lurgi gasifier. Gasification of these coals should provide the technical and 
economic data needed to evaluate fully anthracite as a fuel for the Lurgi process. 
These tests should also aid in planning further research that may be required 
on high-pressure, fixed-bed gasification processes for developing an economic sup- 
plement to the natural gas supply. 

In designing a future research and development program on the gasification 
and utilization of anthracite, it is important that coal selection, mining, and 
handling be given major consideration. As the price of coal represents about 
one-half of the overall cost of making high B. t. u. gas, the final seleetion and 
development of a gasification process using anthracite, will depend, to a large 
extent, upon the technological advances made in the mining and preparation 
phases of the program. 
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Investigations are in progress on the production of an anthracite fuel for 
metallurical uses. Preliminary tests using 100 percent calcined anthracite in 
an iron-melting foundry cupola were very encouraging; however, further studies 
on a large-scale operation are necessary to obtain reliable technical data and an 
economic evaluation of calcined anthracite fuel. A pilot-plant calcination fur- 
nace is being constructed at the anthracite experiment station to study heat 
treatment of anthracite and to produce quantities of fuel for commercial-sized 
tests. 

Studies are underway to determine the fundamental physical and chemical 
properties of anthracite. This information is basic to investigations in progress 
or planned. 

Mr. Kirwan. In line with our discussion of project figures last 
year, I am glad to see that under “Processing and utilization” for 
example, that you have programed for 1958 decreases in some projects 
and increases in others to get the most urgent work done within the 
same overall total that you have for 1957. Glad to see that. 


Prrroteum, Natrurat Gas, anp Ot, SHALE 


Mr. Kirwan. For “Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale” the esti- 
mate is for $2,523,000, an increase of $618,000 over the base. Insert 
the table on page 34 and the proposed changes in program on pages 
39 to 41, 46 to 49, and 54 to 56. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale, $2,523,000 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Subactivities appropri- | Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Inereases 


(e) Extraction ; | $951, 000 | $1, 146, 000 
Processing and utilization 525, 000 525, 000 619, 000 
c) Oil shale research . 758, 000 
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Proposed changes in program (extraction) 


Allotment Estimate Difference 
base 1958 1958 


1, Compare the accuracy of methods for determining the 
water content of oil-bearing rocks in California-- 

2. Identify clay materials in oil-bearing rocks in the ‘southern 
San Joaquin Valley fields in California and show how 
they affect oil recovery 

. Obtain data on variations in the ability of subsurface 
waters to conduct electricity, to aid in finding oil with 
— instruments in exploratory wells in eastern 

. Establish scientific facts and develop theories regardingthe 
forces that cause oil to cling to rock surfaces in the pro- 
ducing formations; how various proportions of brine and 
oil affect flow of oil into wells; and the benefits of foam 
produced by detergents in increasing recovery of oil___- - 87, 000 $102, 000 

. Establish and interpret the influence of the physical and 
chemical properties of fluids and rocks in oil and gas 
fields and thereby provide factual data on which to base 
improved production methods in the Rocky Mountain 
and midcontinent areas. - - 

. Determine the electrical resistivities of waters in oil- 
es strata in California, Mississippi, southern 
Louisiana, and southern Texas, to improve “logging” 
and operation of wells 

. Provide engineering analyses of the physical and operating 
characteristics of the Cushing oilfield in Oklahoma, of 
the Oil Springs pool in eastern Kentucky, and of water- 
flooding in 4 counties in Kansas 

. Evaluate the effects of fracturing the oil formation with 
injected liquid on oil recovery in the north Texas area ---- 

. Evaluate the efficiency of methods used in preparing wells 
for injection and production after drilling has been com- 
pleted, and provide data for improving well performance 
to increase recovery 

. Conduct surveys of the development, production tech- 
niques, and anticipated oil recovery from fields in the 
Williston Basin of Montana and North and South 
Dakota, in central and western Oklahoma, and in West 
Virginia, to provide data for improving ultimate re- 
covery 

. Determine the effectiveness of gas and water injection of 
withdrawal of gas on oil recovery in selected fields in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Kansas, and Oklahoma 

. Develop basic data for new methods of producing oil that 
is unrecoverable by present methods_.-.............---j/--..----.-.--.- 

. Provide data for design of equipment and for operating 
procedures to obtain more efficient flow of liquids (water 
and oil) from wells_ --- 

. In cooperation with petroleum- producing States, survey 
the actual product ion of crude oil and natural gas to im- 
prove the accuracy of basic information and to report, in 
addition to State totals, the output of the more im- 
parent Gekis OF COUNTING. ........... cow ccdsgoseosenseasuriieusecupeeube 


Net difference in program........... 22s RR 
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Proposed changes in program (processing and utilization) 


. Analyze crude oils from fields in all areas as they become 
commercially important. The increased rate of dis- 
covery of small fields and increased reliance that must 
be placed on such fields require more analytical Work . -_ - 
. Complete the separation and identification of sulfur com- 
— in the part (fraction) of erude oil from the 

asson, Tex., field that boils below 250° C e 
. Separation and identification of sulfur compounds in the 
fraction of crude oil from the Wasson field that boils 
above 250° C. and expansion of the studies started in 
1957 of the sulfur compounds in two other crude oils --- - 
. Make or isolate, purify, and determine the properties of 
sulfur compounds found in petroleum. Successful prog- 
ress in this research requires development of new tech- 
niques and purchase of new equipment as the easier 
problems are solved ------_-- . 
. Work on separation of components of crude oil from the 
Wilmington, Calif., field, by adsorption, preparatory to 
identification of the nitrogen compounds present, and 
study of the changes that occur in the nitrogen com- 
pounds when the crude oil is decomposed thermally -- - 
. Separate and identify the nitrogen compounds present in 
the “concentrates’’ prepared in 5, using known tech- 
niques and developing new ones as required_.. 


Allotment 
base 1958 


. Make or isolate, purify and determine the properties afb... 


nitrogen compounds found in petroleum. This is a 
companion project to 4 and more effort and equipment 
are required to maintain adequate progress as difficul- 
ties increase with increased complexity of compounds _- 

. Initiate research to identify and study effects of the oxygen 
compounds in selected crude oils. As is true of sulfur 
and nitrogen compounds, oxygenated hydrocarbons are 
believed to cause corrosion of equipment, poisoning of 
catalysts used in refining, and instability of finished 
fuels; inadequate information is available about the 
compounds present or their effects on processing and 
utilization _- 

. In connection with research on the stability of distillate 
fuels, complete the current studies of the oxidation of 
individual hydrocarbons and mixtures thereof, both with 
and without addition of measured quantities of impuri- 
ties ‘ 
. Utilizing the results of studies under 9, study. the chemical 
reactions involved in formation of gums in petroleum 
fuels and the effects of temperature, availability of oxy- 
gen, and small quantities of impurities on formation of 
ND. OO Be hacen en . 
. Survey the capacity of oil refineries in the United States 
to produce the many commodities that have been devel- 
oped in recent years. Present surveys cover only basic 
capacity for distillation and cracking, and do not detail 
items such as raw materials for chemicals and synthetic 
rubber. The raw materials for about 60 percent of our 
rubber and }% (by value) of our chemicals now originate 
in petroleum refineries, but there are no authoritative 
data on the-subject.- Such-information ‘is essential for 
planning for mobilization and defense, and for many 
other purposes. - s 
. Improve the collection and analysis ‘of information on the 
consumption of petroleum fuels. At present all indus- 
trial use of fue] oils must be placed in a single category, 
which is almost meaningless. There have been many re- 
quests that this category be subdivided into the various 
broad industry classes, so the data will be more signifi- 


Net difference in program 





Estimate 
1958 


Difference 


+$6, 000 


—30, 000 


+35, 000 


+30, 000 


+20, 000 
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Proposed changes in program (oil shale ees 


Allotment Estimate, 
base, 1958 1958 


|x 
ete 
| 
| 


Difference 


LARAMIE, WYO. 


1. Complete laboratory work on addition of hydrogen 
(hydrogenolysis) directly to kerogen 

2. Increase studies of addition of hydrogen to shale oil (hy- 
drogenation) and separation of the resulting components 
by solvents. - - 2 $35, 000 | 

3, Conduct laboratory studies of the phy sical properties of the 
various solid, liquid, and gaseous materials that result 
from the conversion of oi] shale to shale oil, and of the 
factors influencing the formation of these physical states 
and properties. This work, started in 1957, will be in- 
eONNGs Ot BOG. g.-  ch5 86a bo eo ann dkcg sks nents ; 


4, Complete installation now in progress of equipment for | 
improved methods (gas-liquid chromatography and 
thermal diffusion) for separating oils into component 
parts (fractionation) ..-.__-. | 17, 000 |... 

6. Use newly installed equipment (item 4) for gas- -liquid 
chromatography and thermal] diffusion to fractionate | 
shale oils_____-- 13, 000 23, 000 | 

6. Complete dev elopment of correlations of spectra of nitro- | 
gen compounds for relatively new methods of analysis | 
(known as spectral methods) which require correlations | 
for application to different types of compounds 3 4, 500 | _- 

7. Intensify use of spectral methods with newly developed 
correlations to determine composition of aromatic (ben- 
zene-type) and nitrogen compounds in shale oil ---. -.--- 5, 000 | 15, 000 | 

8. Stndies initiated in 1957 will be expanded in 1958 to deter- | | 
mine the causes of formation of gums in shale-oil prod- 
ucts, Which are far more prone than petroleum products 
to form gums that cause difficulty inuse. This is to pro- | 
vide basic data for development of better methods of 
treating shale-oil products to minimize gum formation 

9. Extended the studies of composition and properties of frac- 
tions of shale oil, now directed largely to fractions in the | 
gasoline range, to those in the middle distillates (range 
of jet, gas-turbine, and pressure-injection fuels and light 
fuel oils) 

10. Study chemical byproducts that can be produced from 
shale oil. There are many possibilities, not yet well 
explored, of converting nuisances into assets by using 
the troublesome sulfur, nitrogen, and other compounds 
to produce chemicals, and thereby improve the eco- | 
nomics of shale oil production. Some preliminary work 
on these subjects is being done in 1957 and comprehensive 
studies will be made in 1958 

11. Assay oil-shale samples from cores and oil and gas well drill 
cuttings provided free to the Bureau by outside com- 
panies and government agencies, the results of which will 
provide added information on the Nation’s oil-shale 
resources 


RIFLE, COLO. 


12, Protect, guard, and care for the standby oil-shale facilities 
near Rifle 





Net difference in program 











EXTRACTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Summarize the major new work you plan to under- 
take with the increase of $195,000 under “Extraction.” 

Mr. Ankeny. I have a three-page statement here that does sum- 
marize those. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND Or SHALE EXTRACTION 


The major purpose of the technologic research under this heading is to find 
ways to obtain a larger ultimate recovery from the Nation’s oil and gas fields, 
The importance of that work is evident from the following facts: (1) Petroleum 
and natural gas furnish more than 60 percent of the Nation’s energy; (2) if 
the current rate of increase in demand continues, a quantity of oil exceeding the 
proved reserve of oil recoverable by present methods must be supplied during 
the next 9 years; (3) discovery of new fields is increasingly difficult and costly; 
(4) the oil lying in known fields that is unrecoverable by present methods is 
about 5 times the proved recoverable reserve. 

The purpose of the factfinding work is to provide statistical and economic data 
concerning production and transportation of oil and gas, as bases for technologic 
research on those subjects and to meet needs of people concerned with govern- 
mental policy, industrial operations, and use of oil and gas. 

Some of the additions that have been made during the last year to the record 
of accomplishments in former years are as follows: Studies made at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., of characteristics of rocks and use of oil-base mud are giving much 
aid to operators of old fields in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky. At 
Bartlesville, Okla., marked advances were made in studies of substances in 
erude oil that restrict its flow from producing formations, and the industry 
is increasing its application of the findings to recover more oil. The studies at 
Bartlesville of the use of radioactive materials to trace the underground move- 
ment of water injected to increase oil recovery are imnroving efficiency in second- 
ary-recovery projects. Initiation of additional waterflooding projects to produce 
oil from old fields in northeastern Oklahoma and eastern Kansas has been 
stimulated by the Bureau’s work in those areas. New concepts that will increase 
recovery of oil in many fields resulted from a Bureau study of a gas-storage 
project in a depleted Texas oilfield. Research at Laramie, Wyo., on the nature 
of clays in producing formations and the effects of water on the clays has been 
recognized as an aid to production techniques, not only in the Rocky Mountain 
area but in other parts of the Nation and in foreign lands. Research at San 
Francisco on recovery of oil by solution-gas drive has put petroleum engineering 
on a more exact plane, and studies of an experimental waterflood in a large 
California field will influence the development of an adjacent billion-barrel 
reserve. 

During the fiscal year 1958 the Bureau will place increased emphasis on 
studies directed toward (a) scientific facts regarding the forces that cause oil 
to cling to rock surfaces in the producing formations and means of overcoming 
those forces; and (0) interpretation of influences of physical and chemical 
properties of oilfield fluids and rocks to provide data for improved production 
methods. New research will be centered on (a) determinations of electrical 
resistivities of waters in oil-producing strata to improve “logging” and operation 
of wells; (0) methods of preparing wells for fluid injection and for production, 
to provide information that will foster increased recovery; (c) surveys of 
development, production techniques, and anticipated production to provide data 
for improving ultimate recovery; (d) effects of injection of water and gas and 
withdrawal of gas on recovery from selected fields; (e) basic data for new 
methods to produce oil that is unrecoverable by present methods; and (f) data 
for obtaining more efficient flow of oil and associated water from wells. 

Surveys will be made, in cooperation with State agencies, to improve the 
accuracy and geographical breakdown of records of oil production. 


RIFLE OIL SHALE PLANT, COLORADO 


_Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting $210,000 to maintain the standby 
oil-shale facilities near Rifle. What is this item doing back in the 
Interior bill? The conference report on the 1957 Defense bill stated 
that the appropriation to the Navy for “Naval petroleum reserves”— 
shall be available for the costs of maintenance and protective guard services of 


the Government’s oil-shale plant at Rifle, Colo., pending disposition of this facility 
by the responsible Federal agencies. 
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How did we get it again? 

_ Mr, Ankeny. I should like to ask Thomas Miller, Deputy Director, 
to comment on that question. 

Mr. Mitre. Mr. Chairman, as you stated at the conclusion of our 
hearings on last year’s bill, the current bill, this item was taken out of 
the Interior appropriation and we were instructed to seek funds from 
the Navy for its operation. 

During the current fiscal year that is what we have done and ‘the 
Navy Department has transferred to Interior on a quarterly basis the 
necessary funds to maintain the standby and guard service. 

At the beginning of our budget process this year for fiscal] 1958 there 
was not a decision reached as to who would seek these funds for fiscal 
1958. Our budget went forward, as a matter of fact, to the Budget 
Bureau without this item in it. However, at Budget Bureau level I 
believe it was determined that it would be more appropriate for Interior 
to seek this than Navy and therefore the $210,000 item was taken out 
of Navy appropriation and added to the Interior bill. That is the 
information we had indirectly from the Budget Bureau. Mr. Larson 
may be able to amplify it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Whose property is it on? 

Mr. Mitirr. Navy oil-shale reserve. 

Mr. Kirwan. Since they are guarding the rest of the property, do 
you not think they should take this in? 

Mr. Mrixier. It is optional with us. We are doing the work. We 
have our staff there doing it and it is now being paid for by transfer. 

Mr. Kirwan, As long as that is their property, I am under the im- 
pression they should still keep it. ‘They can have you people there if 
they want but it is their property and their baby: ‘They control the 
reserve. 

Mr. Mitirr. The factors leading to this decision are not known to us. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you know of anything being done to get rid of it? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I donot think anybody would want it. 


OIL-SHALE RESEARCH AT LARAMIE, wWY0O. 


You are also on spear an increase of $111,000 for oil-shale research 


at Laramie. This would restore the cut which Congress made last 
year. Why isthe present base of $429,00 inadequate ? 

Mr. AnxKeEny. I would like to respond to that question with a state- 
ment. 

The Bureau’s experiment station at. Laramie, Wyo., is the only 
establishment in the Nation that has a comprehensive, coordinated 
program of basic research on oil shale technology. The major pur- 
poses of its work are: (a)'To determine the composition of oil Nels 
and the solid organic material (kerogen) contained in it; (6) to 
increase knowledge of oil-shale resources and their location; (¢) to 
determine the chemical and physical changes that occur when the 
kerogen is converted to shale oil, and the optimum conditions for 
such conversion; (@) to determine the composition and properties of 
the various products that may be refined from shale oil, and test the 
applicability of those products; and (e) to determine the basic physics 
and chemistry of the refining processes for shale oil. The objective 
is to lay a scientific foundation for the shale-oil production that will 
be required to serve the Nation. 
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This work is of high importance to the Nation’s welfare, because 
demands for petroleum and the difficulties and costs of finding new 
supplies show clearly that oil from wells must be supplemented by oil 
from shale before many years have passed. Domestic demands for 
petroleum have risen 70 percent in the last decade. During that period 
the industry drilled more than 300,000 miles of hole, and the average 
depth of the holes increased 18 percent. The oil found per foot drilled 
decreased about 50 percent. 

During the past year the Laramie station has continued its develop- 
ment and dissemination of useful information about oil shale and 
shale oil. Data have been obtained and made available to industry 
on (a) the characteristics of oil shale from different areas; (>) rela- 
tions of specific gravity of oil shales to yield of oil; (c) determination 
of certain compounds (pyridines) by infrared spectoscopy; (d) con- 
stitution of organic acids prepared from shale oil; (e) hydrogenation 
of shale oil to produce stock for catalytic reforming; (/) “hydro- 
fining” thermally cracked shale oil naphtha; and (g) effects of certain 
nitrogen compounds on gasolines. 

In the Riesksear 1958 increased emphasis will be placed on (a) addi- 
tion of hydrogen to shale oil (hydrogenation) to improve the products; 
(5) laboratory studies of the physical properties of products that 
result from conversion of oil. shale to shale oil; (c) the separation of 
shale oil into parts (fractionation) ; (d) determination of the com- 
position of compounds in shale oil; (¢) causes of formation of dele- 
terious gums in shale-oil products; (f) studies of composition of 
shale-oil products heavier than gasoline; and (g) studies of chemical 
byproducts that can be produced from shale oil, thus converting 
nuisances into assets. 

There is a vast field of research ahead of us before this new source 
of energy is going to be ready for private industry. All of this work 
that is being done at Laramie, is not pilot-plant work in any sense of the 
word. It is laboratory bench-scale work. 


SHORTAGE OF OIL IN EUROPE 


In that connection I have a statement concerning shortage of oil in 
Europe which I would like to have permission to insert in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


THE SHORTAGE OF OIL IN EUROPE 


Before the Suez Canal was closed near the end of October 1956, about 2,100,000 
barrels of crude oil and petroleum products were being shipped daily from the 
Middle East to Europe. An additional 300,000 barrels a day were being shipped 
to the United States. The Middle East was supplying more than two-thirds of 
the requirements of Western Europe. 

When the canal was closed, about 1,500,000 barrels a day were shut off, and 
the stoppage of flow through the pipelines from northern Iraq to the eastern 
Mediterranean early in November cut off another 500,000 barrels a day. Now 
the only routes westward from the Middle East to Europe are by tanker over the 
long haul around the Cape of Good Hope and through Trans Arabian pipelines 
from Saudi Arabia to the eastern Mediterranean and thence by tanker to Europe. 
The capacity of that pipeline is only about 300,000 barrels a day. Restrictions 
placed by Arabic countries on nations to which the oil may be shipped have 
increased the difficulties further. 

As was stated recently by the Acting Secretary of the Interior “The economy 
of practically every one of our free world allies east and west of Suez is largely 
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dependent on an adequate supply of petroleum. It must be observed that any 
major curtailment of this supply will have an adverse effect on our own defense 
mobilization efforts. * * * There is not sufficient tanker tonnage under free-world 
control to move the required quantities from the Persian Gulf nor sufficient sup- 
plies immediately available in the Western Hemisphere.” 

Both statistical and technologic data supplied by the Bureau of Mines are 
invaluable in the efforts that are being made to relieve shortages in Western 
Europe and to maintain our own supply. Governments and the petroleum in- 
dustry, domestic and foreign, are making intensive use of the Bureau’s statistics 
on production, transportation, refining, and consumption of petroleum and its 
products. They are also combing the Bureau’s analyses of crude oils produced 
in the fields of the United States and other countries, and its technologie data 
on various subjects relating to production, processing, and use of petroleum. 

The stoppage, of oil from the Middle East: has:shown how important data 
obtained and studies made by the Bureau in its continuous program become in 
a time of emergency. It also has shown how and where phases of that program 
should be strengthened. 


Ferrous Metrats 


Mr. Kirwan. For “Ferrous metals” the increase is $496,000 over 
the base of $2,918,000. We will insert the table on page 57 and the 
proposed changes in program on pages 60, 63, and 66. 

(The matter ‘referred to follows :) 


. Ferrous metals, an 4 4,000 


| Adjusted soa | | Estimate, | 
appropri- | Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
ation | 


Activities 








(b) Manganese -- 


Sbadun ro pd eS NS 881, 000 1, 021, 000 140, 000 
(c) Ferroalloy metals-.---.---- 


860, 000 | 1, 000, 000 140, 000 


| 

slik indi eadsaiiilte lt Lig as | Bi 

(a) Iron and steel Nope anaes : $1, 177, 000 $1, 177, 000 | $1, 393, 000 $216, 000 
| 


See re SN a LUNI Beomenetemnenl zm 000 | 8,414, 000 | 496, 000 


| 


Proposed changes in program (iron and steel) 


Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 


1, Mining research on fragmentation and mechanics of caving | 
iron-ore deposits $49, $67, 500 | +$18, 500 
2. Iron-ore industry study . , 000 | +24, 000 
3. Research and investigation of Lake Superior region iron-ore 
resources, including classification, evaluation, mineral 
dressing, agglomeration, smelting, and mining methods . 296, 500 | +156, 500 


Wot Gilbareies i Brodie. ok a dn ak ua al +-199, 000 
| t 


Proposed changes in program (manganese) 


base, 1958 1958 


Allotment Estimate, | Difference 





1, Reconnaissance surveys evaluation of Arkansas manganese 


2. Reconnaissance surveys ev aluation, ‘and mineral dressing 
and pyro and hydromet allurgical studies of western | 
ae le web am es marae ei Laie | 291, 000 323, 000 | +32, 000 
3. Ore dressing and pyro and hydrometallurgical studies of 
eastern manganese ores and other manganiferous ma- 


$24, 750 $38,000 | + $13, 250 
| 


| 
ay 
301, 000 355 0 | +54, 750 
4. Special mathematical and scientific study to investigate | 
and evaluate more fully the currently known methods 
of utilizing domestic manganese sources-_-._......-....--- 7, 000 | +27, 000 





Net difference in program a akeaeniae 7 +127, 000 


/ 
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Proposed changes in program (ferroalloy metals) 


Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 


1. Develop a method of metallurgica] extraction and refining 
to produce high-purity nickel for use in atomic energy and 
electronics. 
2. Initiate studies on recovery of strategic metals from special 
high-temperature nonferrous alloys. .......-....---2-. 4... nfl sai aul 
3. Continue research to solve the problem of separating nickel, | 
cobalt, iron, and chromium in the laterite and serpentine 
ore in the estern Hemisphere, which is one of the largest 
sources of these metals _ - 


| ae 
Net difference in program._._....-.......-------------- 2 


STATUS OF PROGRAM AND PLANS FOR 


Mr. Kirwan. This item. was. increased about $700,000 in the 1957 
act. Highlight what you are doing with these new funds and the 
plans for the $496,000 increase in "1958. You can insert it in the 
record if you have it. 

Mr. Anxeny. I havea brief statement. 

Mr. Krrwan. Insert it. 

Mr. AnKENyY. Does this cover just manganese or all metals ¢ 

Mr. Kirwan. All metals. 

Mr. Ankeny. I will insert them. I have them all here. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


IRON AND STEEL 


The iron and steel program includes studies of primary, secondary and by- 
product sources of iron, mining methods, beneficiation, metal extractions, fabri- 
cations, and metal properties. The program is complementary to and coordinated 
with the research work of the iron and steel industry. 

The iron and steel industry adds over $8 billion annually to the gross national 
product and employs over a million people. These figures represent only primary 
contributions to the economy and are compounded many times before iron and 
steel products reach the ultimate consumer. In the past, this great industry relied 
on domestic high-grade ores. Now, however, depletion of high-grade ores, increas- 
ing population and a rapidly rising standard of living have forced dependence on 
imports and low-grade ores to supply a considerable portion of expanded raw 
material requirements. 

Considering the hazards of wartime, salt-water transport in relation toe the 
national security, the Bureau of Mines iron and steel program is designed to 
assure the United States of a continuing adequate supply of iron ore a preponder- 
ance of which is either domestic or on the North American Continent. 

The Bureau of Mines iron and steel program is nationwide. Ore samples from 
iron-bearing deposits in Alaska, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon are 
studied at the Northwestern Electro-development Experiment Station at Albany, 
Oreg. Iron deposits in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico are examined 
and appraised by engineers working out of Denver, Tucson, and Salt Lake City, 
and the samples are tested at the Intermountain Experiment Station at Salt 
Lake City. The Mississippi Valley Experiment Station at Rolla, Mo., is the 
operations base for investigating and testing iron deposits in Texas, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. Investigation of the Lake Superior iron district is centered at 
the North Central Experiment Station at Minneapolis. Field crews from the 
Eastern Experiment Station at College Park, Md., examine and appraise the 
iron-bearing deposits in the Adirondacks and in New Jersey, and Virginia. 

College Park personnel return some samples for ore-dressing tests to their 
home station, but send most of them to the Central Experiment Station at Pitts- 
burgh. Pittsburgh is the principal iron and steel pyrometallurgical station of the 
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Bureau and receives samples of material for analysis and metallurgical testing 
from all areas of the United States and Alaska. The work at Pittsburgh is 
heavily supported by industry. The Southern Experiment Station at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., is the center of iron and steel work in the South. Most flotation research 
work is done at this station and its field engineers cover the Birmingham district 
and work north into the Carolinas. 

The Bureau contributes to development of the Nation’s ore reserve through 
its sampling and mapping program covering a wide variety of iron-bearing de- 
posits. Samples are classified petrographically and subjected to a series of ore- 
dressing tests. The results are correlated with ore horizons to establish a basis 
for predicting reserves and aid in planning economical mine development. 

With the cooperation of operating companies, the Bureau is developing funda- 
mental scientific data on the design of underground openings. Application of 
this knowledge permits higher extraction under safe working conditions. In the 
work to enlarge ore reserves by reducing mining costs, rock fragmentation is 
studied, using a high-speed camera and special strain instruments developed 
by the Bureau applied-physics laboratory. 

New beneficiation and metal-extraction processes are needed to enable exploita- 
tion of many of the Nation’s iron-ore resources. Ore dressing tests are made 
with batch laboratory equipment, and if results are favorable beneficiation 
processes are proved in large continuous operating units. Extractive metal- 
lurgical investigations are conducted, using electric furnaces and, in cooperation 
with industry, an experimental low-shaft blast furnace. 

Tests using varying proportions of agglomerated iron-ore concentrates in a 
prepared burden are a part of both the electric- and blast-furnace investigations. 

In development of methods to conserve strategic metals, (1) the principles 
of physical chemistry are applied to a study of making steel-manufacturing 
processes; (2) consumable-electrode ore-melting techniques are used to develop 
better steel and ferroalloys, and (3) pyrometallurgical and chemical extractive 
processes are applied to investigate recovery of alloy metals from iron and steel 
scrap. 

The Bureau of Mines iron and steel research program was conducted on a 
relatively modest scale, primarily to develop fundamental scientific data and 
assist in conservation and development of ore reserves outside recognized iron- 
mining districts, until fiscal year 1956, when it became apparent that direct-ship- 
ping ore reserves were being depleted to the point where the strategic position 
of the country was endangered. Then, the program was stepped up to include 
applied research and broadened to cover all operating districts. Currently, the 
program is in the primary stage of a long-range effort that will extend in- 
definitely over a period, depending on scope and emphasis on the state of world 
peace and the industrial requirements of the United States. 

The Bureau of Mines currently is conducting a comprehensive iron and steel 
program in which a wide variety of engineering, scientific, and technical skills 
assume almost equal importance. Mining engineers normally are in charge of 
the field operations. They coordinate mining research investigations with 
physicists, and civil, electrical, electronic, and mechanical engineers, and evaluate 
mineral deposits in close cooperation with ore-dressing pyro- and hydrometal- 
lurgists and with chemists, minerologists, and chemical engineers. Metallur- 
gists or chemical engineers are in charge of Bureau research laboratories. The 
technical staffs include spectrographers, petrographers, analytical, organic, and 
inerganic chemists, physicists, bacteriologists, and electronic, electrical, and 
mechanical engineers. Economists, statisticians, and business analysts serve 
both the field and laboratory organizations. 


MANGANESE 


Manganese is perhaps the most critical of all the strategic materials. Steel 
in quantity cannot be made without it yet the United States normally must 
import over 90 percent of its needs. In addition to its use in ordinary steel, it 
is an important alloying element in special steels, bronzes, aluminum, and mag- 
nesium ; and has important chemical uses. In the particular form of manganese 
dioxide it is an essential constituent of dry cell batteries as they are made 
today. 

The United States has no significant deposits of direct shipping manganese 
ore. Domestic production of good ore, concentrate, or nodule, is usually less 
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than 10 percent of consumption, although current production is at a somewhat 
higher rate because of premium price paid by the Government. The Nation has, 
on the other hand, large maganese resources in the form of extensive low-grade 
and refractory natyral deposits and in open-hearth slags which are waste prod- 
ucts of current steel production. The Bureaus’ manganese program is ‘eoncen- 
trated upon developing first technically feasible and ultimately economically 
feasible means to use these resources at least in time of emergency, but prefer- 
ably in ordinary times as well. 

The natural manganese deposits and the open-hearth slags are distributed 
throughout the country with the result that the Bureau's research work is lo- 
cated not only in all of the 5 regions but frequently at more than 1 station within 
a Bureau region. Hence, manganese investigations and research are actively 
pursued in the east, the southeast, Minnesota, Arkansas-Missouri, Nevada, the 
Northwest, and the Rocky Mountain region of the country. 

The work includes the examination, cataloguing and appraisal of the various 
deposits in order that the metallurgical research can be tied in to definite ton- 
nages of material of particular physical and chemical characteristics; mining 
research to increase the tonnages available for low-cost mining: metallurgical 
research in the fields of ore dressing, pyrometallurgy, hydrometallurgy, electro- 
metallurgy, and physical metallurgy; investigation of the possibilities for con- 
servation of manganese through substitutes, by improvements in utilization 
processes and techniques, and by recovery from waste materials. 

The manganese program is a long-term one concerned with a difficult problem 
of vital interest to the production of steel. Several processes for recovery of 
manganese have been determined to be technically feasible in application toe 
certain of the large low-grade and refractory deposits and to slags. One is at 
present used in a small scale commercial operation. All, however, require much 
work to improve the processes either by lowering costs, improving recoveries, im- 
proving products, or in application to lower grade or more refractory portions 
of the respective deposits. Considerable progress is being made to this end 
but much remains to be done. 

The program requires the services of a great variety of highly qualified pro- 
fessional and technical personne’ including mining engineers, metallurgical engi- 
neers, and chemists. 

FERROALLOY METALS 


The ferroalloy metals comprise those which are principally applied as alloying 
elements in steel. However, the ferroalloys also have many other uses. Ble- 
ments included in the ferroalloy program are cobalt, nickel, chromium, molyb- 
denum, tungsten, and vanadium. 

The continued nickel shortage and the scarcity of nickel sulfide deposits of 
economic value have combined to force a search for new supply sources. Because 
of the enormous reserves, the laterite deposits of nickeliferous iron ores in the 
Western Hemisphere offer the best opportunity to augment world supply. As 
yet, no commercial process has been developed for recovering the iron, chromium, 
cobalt, and all the nickel from laterite. Research is necessary on many ferro- 
alloys to reduce the United States dependence on foreign sources. Despite the 
present favorable supply-demand position, known domestic ore reserves of tung- 
sten are not adequate for long-term self-sufficiency and, therefore, continued 
research is essential for conservation and expansion of this important mineral 
resource. Need for metals and alloys to withstand high temperatures and for 
metals for use in atomic energy and electronics make it necessary to develop 
methods to produce ultra pure cobalt, nickel, chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, 
and vanadium. 

The research activities of the Bureau of Mines ferroalloys program are nation- 
wide. Ore dressing techniques on submarginal chrome ore and concentrate from 

‘alifornia, Montana, and Oregon are conducted at the Northwest Electrodevelop- 
ment Experiment Station, Albany, Oreg. Beneficiation of submarginal chrome 
ores will be conducted at the Electrometallurgical Experiment Station, Boulder 
City, Nev., and investigations of chromite resources and processing technology 
will be done at the Rare and Precious Metals Experiment Station, Reno, Nev. 
Investigations on nickel and cobalt ore and concentrate from the Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, Missouri, Cuba, and Puerto Rico are performed at the Albany 
station; the Mississippi Valley Experiment Station, Rolla, Mo.: the Southern 
Experiment Station, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; the Intermountain Experiment Station, 
Salt Lake City, Utah ; and the Central Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. Work 
on the investigation and classification of tungsten mineral deposits is conducted 
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at the Denver Experiment Station, Denver, Colo.; the Reno and the Salt Lake 
City stations; and at the Spokane field office, Spokane, Wash. 

Research to improve mining efficiency, increase extraction and minimize cost of 
molybdenum and tungsten is being conducted from. the Eastern Experiment 
Station, College Park, Md.; and the Denver; Salt Lake City; Reno; and Spokane 
stations. 

Personnel of the stations at Albany, Boulder City, Salt Lake City, and College 
Park carry on investigations on the preparation and testing of high-purity 
molybdenum, cobalt, nickel, chromium, tungsten, and vanadium and their alloys. 
Electrodeposition of molybdenum will be investigated at College Park and 
Albany. 

Investigations on the recovery of secondary tungsten from alloy scrap are 
earried out at College Park. 

Investigation and classification of ferroalloy mineral deposits includes exami- 
nation of reported occurrences, sampling by diamond drilling, trenching, test 
pitting and other excavation, and mapping. Research on the alloying elements 
will involve chiefly ore-dressing techniques and pyrometallurgical and hydro- 
metallurgical studies. These will embrace flotation, roasting, heavy-media sepa- 
ration, smelting, refining, leaching, electrolytic and chemical precipitation, and 
combinations of these techniques under special circumstances. 

The Bureau of Mines ferroalloy metals research program was confined pri- 
marily to exploration of ore reserves and investigations on ore-dressing methods 
until the events of World War IT demonstrated the desirability of the United 
States becoming more self-sufficient in these highly strategic metals. Then the 
program was stepped up to include studies of economical mining methods and 
beneficiation and utilization of low-grade domestic deposits. Since develop- 
ment of new engineering materials and advance technology in high- 
temperature corrosion-resistant materials after the war, the need for high purity 
ferroalloy metals and their alloys has increased and currently the Bureau’s 
research program, in addition to the above, includes studies of recovering ferro- 
alloy metal values in material not heretofore considered commercial, and re- 
search on production of high purity ductile ferroalloy metals and their alloys. 

Bureau of Mines research on the ferroalloy metals encompasses a wide variety 
of engineering, scientific, and technical skills. Mining engineers, metallurgists, 
geologists, physicists, chemists, economists, statisticians, and business analysts 
are included among Bureau personnel and consultants. Many special problems 
require personnel possessing additional specialized knowledge such as evaluation 
engineers, exploration and examination engineers, hydraulic engineers, economic 
geologists, ore dressing metallurgists, and many others. 


BASE METALS 


Bureau of Mines research in base metals—copper, lead, zinc, mercury, bismuth, 
arsenic, antimony, tin, and cadmium both primary and secondary—is conducted 
by engineers and technologists working closely with economists, statisticians, 
and others at 14 experiment stations located in significant resource areas 
throughout the United States. The purpose and objective of this research is to 
promote fuller and wiser use of domestic base-metal resources. 

The Eastern Experiment Station at College Park, Md., located in a leading 
area of metal consumption in the United States, is actively engaged in the 
development of techniques and equipment to reclaim metals from nonferrous 
scrap and residue not now utilized to the highest degree. To increase the 
reserve base for lead and zinc Bureau technologists are conducting research 
on ore discovery and beneficiation of minerals at Rolla, Mo., the location of 
the Mississippi Valley Experiment Station. Studies of geophysical exploration 
methods will be continued in the Racine-Spurgeon area of the tristate district, 
and beneficiation methods for oxidized lead ores of southeastern Missouri are 
being studied. 

As a means of conserving copper resources through improved mining methods, 
and ore recovery, the Bureau is cooperating with industry at the White Pine, 
Mich., copper deposit, one of the world’s largest copper reserves. Studies of 
the mechanics of undercut block caving in the large San Manuel, Ariz., copper 
deposit are expected to yield valuable basic data on block-caving methods. Each 
of the Bureau stations participating in the base-metals program are conducting 
studies of mining methods and costs to provide up-to-date information for 
industry on these aspects of metal mining and milling. 
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Examination of marginal and submarginal base metal ore deposits in the 
Western States and Alaska are conducted by Bureau engineers and technologists 
to determine reserves and establish processing procedures. At Bureau experi- 
ment stations in Juneau, Alaska; Tucson, Ariz.; Albany, Oreg.; Boulder, Nev.; 
Rolla, Mo.; and Minneapolis, Minn.; metallurgical studies are conducted to 
increase recoveries of metals from complex copper, lead and zinc, and related 
ores. 

Some of the projects in base metals such as the special inventory of domestic 
reserves of copper, lead, zinc, antimony, and mercury, are of short duration 
lasting from 1 to 2 years. Others such as the long-term investigations of 
methods for recovering nonferrous metals from scrap and the investigation 
of base-metal resources in Alaska require much longer periods for completion 
or possible program evaluation. 


LiGHT METALS 


Increased production and new applications have accented the importance of 
the light metals—aluminum, magnesium, and titanium—in our expanding do- 
mestic economy... The Bureau of Mines program for the light metals includes the 
development and utilization of these metals together with the establishment of 
adequate and dependable sources of supply of their principal minerals, bauxite, 
ilmenite, rutile, magnesite, and dolomite. All of the light metals are of vital and 
strategic importance in defense as well as civilian applications. These metals 
are used in some instances as replacements for other materials, however, each 
metal, because of its particular properties, has provided the basis for new in- 
dustries and new uses, such as in high-speed aircraft. 

Past research by the Bureau of Mines resulted in the establishment of the 
present titanium-metal industry. Research on new, improved and cheaper proc- 
esses will be accelerated at the Boulder City, Nev., Electrometallurgical Experi- 
ment Station with particular emphasis on development of an electrorefining 
process to produce superior purity titanium metal from titanium scrap, impure 
titanium, and titanium compounds. The Bureau’s titanium electrorefining proc- 
ess has attracted favorable interests in both Government and industry. The 
titanium produced at Boulder City will be evaluated at our Reno, Nev., Rare and 
Precious Metals Experiment Station. A method for casting titanium, believed 
to offer good possibilities for commercial utilization, has been developed at the 
Albany, Oreg., Northwest Electrodevelopment Experiment Station. Research on 
improving this casting process will continue. 

The present examination program on domestic titanium resources will be aug- 
mented by metallurgical studies to develop processes for their utilization. This 
program includes studies by a number of Bureau laboratories on deposits 
throughout the United States. The titanium metal, pigment, and related in- 
dustries are expanding rapidly and information on location and use of domestic 
deposits is necessary to make sure that titanium minerals are available to meet 
the growing requirements. 

The Bureau has conducted considerable research on the recovery of alumina 
from low-grade bauxite and aluminum-silicate ores. A study is underway at the 
College Park, Md., Hastern Experiment Station to review critically and appraise 
all processes developed by the Bureau and others. This appraisal will be used 
as a guide to initiate laboratory-scale research on one or more of the processes 
that appear to have the best chance of success. The importance of this research 
is indicated by the fact that the expansion of the aluminum industry currently is 
based on utilization of foreign ores. 

Present research at the Boulder City and Albany stations on recovery of 
alumina from aluminum-silicate ores and production of aluminum-silicon alloys 
from domestic ores will be coordinated in the overall program. Research will 
continue on improving the recovery of bauxite from present mining operations. 

The Bureau will continue research at the Rolla, Mo., Mississippi Valley Experi- 
ment Station to develop new magnesium base alloys with greater strength, in- 
creased corrosion resistance, and higher damping capacity. (The capacity for 
dissipating vibrational energy which causes fatigue in metals.) 

Other continuing work on light metals includes the determination of thermo- 
dynamic properties, evaluation of mining methods and costs, and conduct of 
economic studies and statistical surveys. 


Se a 
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RARE AND PRECIOUS METALS 


The efforts of the Bureau of Mines to assist industry in keeping pace with its 
increasing needs for the rare metals will emphasize research investigations aimed 
at developing increased knowledge regarding these relatively unknown materials, 
improving techniques for extracting and refining them, and reducing the cost of 
producing them. These materials include the strategic metals, columbium, tan- 
talum, beryllium, selenium, uranium, thorium, rare earths, zirconium, and haf- 
nium; the less common metals, cesium, gallium, indium, scandium, rhenium, 
rubidium, thallium, and yttrium; and the precious metals, gold, silver, platinum, 
and other platinum-group metals. Each metal presents a challenge to scientists 
and engineers in the constant search for special materials for use in new appli- 
eations. They are called rare because of the limited knowledge and technical 
information that mankind has developed regarding their occurrence, properties, 
and uses, and not because of their scarcity in nature. Some of them are as 
abundant in the earth’s crust as copper or lead, but the difficulties encountered 
in extracting and refining them have retarded their widespread use and will 
continue to do so until sufficient scientific and practical knowledge is gained to 
permit their economic utilization. 

Growth in the use of these metals seems assured as technology advances. This 
growth will call for intensified research in varying fields according to the imme- 
diate supply-demand situation and security considerations. National interest 
and research has focused on zirconium in recent years and its success as a 
structural material in the atomic engine of the submarine Nautilus has assured 
its position. However, much remains to be done to reduce cost of producing 
and fabricating zirconium. Other elements will gain eminence as increased 
knowledge of their properties points to new uses. 

This extensive program requires the specialized facilities of many of the 
Bureau of Mines laboratories, each with highly trained technical personnel. 
At Albany, Oreg., once the world’s largest producer of zirconium metal, the 
metallurgical techniques developed for zirconium are now being applied to the 
reduction of other rare metals, such as hafnium, thorium, tantalum, and colum- 
bium. Consumable electrodes-arc melting equipment at Albany has allowed the 
Bureau of Mines to maintain its lead in developing new melting processes for 
zirconium, thorium, tantalum, and possibly other metals. At the rare and 
precious metals experiment station in Reno, Nev., there are complete facilities 
for carrying out a balanced research program on the rare earths. X-ray diffrac- 
tion and spectrographic equipment permits the development of methods for 
analyzing source materials. Chemical and metallurgical apparatus are avail- 
able for studying beneficiation and methods of extraction of the individual rare 
earth elements from mineral concentrates. Physical metallurgy testing equip- 
ment is present for determining the properties of individual metals and com- 
pounds. 

Research at the Intermountain Experiment Station at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has gained national recognition for the contributions to the beneficiation and 
recovery of uranium; all 12 mills operating in the United States today are 
using mineral-dressing, extraction and recovery techniques developed at Salt 
Lake City. The laboratory is considered by many to have one of the finest ore- 
dressing facilities in the United States. The Boulder City, Nev., station is 
specially equipped for studies on fused salt electrolysis processes. These methods 
applied to the recovery of zirconium and other metals from scrap and waste 
products will result in substantial savings in costs. A successful laboratory 
process for producing usable beryl concentrate from low-grade domestic ores 
was developed at Rapid City, S. Dak., one of the smallest of the Bureau of 
Mines stations. Examination of prospectors samples at all Bureau of Mines 
laboratories is an important part of the program because of the lack of knowledge 
of the occurrence of the minerals of these unusual metals. 


CHEMICAL AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


The chemical and construction materials include barite, boron, bromine, cal- 
cium, fluorspar, iodine, lime, lithium, salt, sodium compounds, strontium, sulfur, 
water, asbestos, cement, diatomite, gypsum, mineral wool, perlite, pumice, sand 
and gravel, blast-furnace slag, slate, crushed and dimension stone, vermiculite, 
and minor nonmetallic minerals. The construction materials are largely low- 
priced bulky materials but some of the chemical materials are high-unit-value 
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small-volume products. The annual domestic output totals nearly a billion 
tons valued at over $21 billion. 

’ The magnitude and rapid growth of industrial development and construction 
activity, present serious problems of maintaining sufficient supplies and reserves 
of these minerals, and increase the need for the development of methods of utiliz- 
ing, at reasonable cost, lower grade ores or substitutes. In several instances, 
the United States currently is entirely or to a large degree dependent on foreign 
sources of supply. Use and specification patterns are extremely complex and 
the quality demands made on the mineral producers are continually becoming 
more stringent and difficult to meet. Competition with foreign sources limits 
domestic output in some cases. 

The Bureau program is directed toward solution of these and other aspects of 
the technical and economic situations of these materials. 

Investigation of domestic resources, principally of chemical materials, are con- 
ducted by mining engineers from field stations at Spokane, Wash., San Francisco, 
Calif., Reno, Nev., Salt Lake City, Utah, Tucson, Ariz., Rolla, Mo., Minneapolis, 
Minn,, Norris, Tenn., and College Park, Md. Where potential resources are 
primarily of long-range interest or for other reasons cannot be explored by 
private companies, Bureau engineers conduct examinations of mineral deposits. 
Metallurgists and chemists in laboratories at Albany, Oreg., Berkeley, Calif., 
Rapid City, S. Dak., Norris, Tenn., and Tuscaloosa, Ala., are engaged in the 
development of processing technologies and the synthesis of minerals to improve 
the domestic supply situation. Physicists from the College Park, Md., station 
are engaged at quarries in the Eastern States in blasting research of principal 
benefit to construction material producers. 

Reconnaissance surveys for asbestos are made in promising areas in New 
England and Western States. Reduction of the United States dependence on 
foreign sources of asbestos is sought also through the discovery of processes for 
producing asbestos synthetically. This is a difficult problem but there are 
reasons for optimism as the Bureau has been successful in other mineral syn- 
theses programs and is making progress in asbestos research. 

In the past few years industry and Government agencies have been greatly 
concerned over the fluorspar supply. Domestic production has declined but im- 
ports and consumption have increased. The self-sufficiency position of the 
United States has: deteriorated and the discovery and development of do- 
mestic commercial reserves of fluorspar has been retarded by the economie dif- 
ficulties of the industry. Fluorspar deposits are being examined and research 
is being conducted on the development of methods for the recovery of fluorspar 
from low-grade and complex ores and as a byproduct of phosphate-rock 
processing. 

During 1950-52 the sulfur shortage showed the need for more information on 
resources, production processes, and requirements of this essential chemical 
material. The Bureau is accumulating data on resources available in the United 
States.and has started research by its chemists and metallurgists on methods 
of recovering sulfur from byproduct and other currently undeveloped sources. 

The Bureau is studying the technology of the recovery of lithium from 
pegmatites. The porperties of high-purity boron and methods of its production 
are being studied by Bureau metallurgists. Research is being conducted on the 
eat properties of gypsum hydration and on the metallurgical uses 
of water. 

The highway program has added emphasis to the growing problem of ade- 
quate supplies of mineral. aggregates. The Bureau is making a study of the 
technology of mineral aggregate production and sttudying quarry blasting by 
a new high-speed photographic technique which is revealing previously unknown 
facts about the physics of blasting. 


CERAMIC AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


The group of nonmetallic minerals covered by the subactivity ceramic and 
fertilizer materials consists of about 15 natural abrasives including corundum; 
diamond, industrial; emery; garnet; tripoli; grinding pebbles; tube-mill liners; 
millstones, chasers, pulpstones; grindstones; oilstones, whetstones, scythe- 
stones; hones, rubbing stones; a dozen or so artificial abrasives, the more ‘im- 
portant of which are aluminum oxide; silicon carbide; metallic abrasives; va- 
rious borides, carbides, nitrides, and silicides; 20 ceramie materials including 
clays—ball clay, bentonite, fire clay, fuller’s earth, kaolin (china clay), miscel- 
laneous clay or shale (including brick and tile clay), feldspar, aplite, nepheline 
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syenite, graphite, kyanite, andalusite, dumortierite, sillimanite, topaz, mullite 
(synthetic), mica, tale, soapstone, pyrophyllite; 3 fertilizer materials—phos- 
phate rock, potash, nitrogen compounds; and miscellaneous commodities in- 
cluding gem stones, quartz crystal, and iron oxide pigments. As may be ex- 
pected, problems.of individual commodities range from the need to develop new 
uses for materials in more than adequate supply nationally, such as soapstone 
and brick and tile clays, to the need to develop substitute materials for those 
in short supply such as strategic sheet mica.. Furthermore, some commodities 
in adequate supply nationally, for example fire clay and clay or shale suitable 
for the production of lightweight aggregate, must be developed to supply in- 
dustry requirements in areas of local shortage because marketing areas for 
bulk low-cost commodities are limited by high transportation charges. All the 
commodities have mining and processing problems. 

The program for ceramic and fertilizer materials is balanced to provide eco- 
nomic. studies to determine the need for specific materials in specific areas; 
compilation of statistical data for use in planning by Government and industry, 
and field and laboratory investigations to assure adequate and dependable 
long-term supply and wise utilization of essential mineral commodities. 

Résumé of activities by stations and areas.—Research work on abrasive and 
hard materials is conducted primarily at Norris, Tenn., and includes fundamental 
studies of the growth mechanisms and chemical and physical properties of prom- 
ising carbides, borides, silicides, and nitrides of zirconium, titanium, tungsten, 
and other metals to amplify the supply of industrial diamond and corundum, 
both of which are 100 percent imported, and to develop abrasive materials greater 
in hardness than corundum and artificial aluminum oxide for specific purposes 
where the extreme hardness of diamond is not necessary, but for which other 
natural abrasives are not satisfactory. 

Data obtained from the abrasive and hard materials research program will 
supplement the ceramic refractory research, centered mainly at College Park, 
Md., and Norris, Tenn., to develop improved refractory materials to satisfy the 
constant demand for better refractories by the metallurgical, glass, and other 
industries, and for new applications in atomic reactors, jet engines, and guided 
missiles where resistance to abrasive action at extremely high temperatures is 
essential. Other ceramic-research studies in progress or planned include bene- 
ficiation tests on submarginal fire clays at Rolla, Mo., and ‘field and laboratory 
evaluation tests on fire-clay deposits in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming at Denver, 
Colo., and Salt Lake City, Utah, to extend known reserves; evaluation tests on 
corundum—andalusite at Reno, Nev., and sampling, evaluation, beneficiation, 
and utilization studies of high-grade clays in Idaho and eastern Washington at 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash. Studies to develop sources of clay or shale for ex- 
panded lightweight aggregate are being made or planned for Seattle, Wash.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; College Park, Md.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Norris, Tenn. 

Synthetic-mica research is concentrated at Norris, Tenn., and continues to 
emphasize the development of products substitutable for strategic natural mica 
and the discovery of techniques for growing large sheets of synthetic mica. 

Fertilizer materials research is confined to phosphate rock investigations and 
includes mining research at Spokane, Wash., and underground mines in Montana, 
Idaho, and Utah with an improved phosphate-rock planer; beneficiation tests to 
permit utilization of presently unusable or wasted phosphate rock from the 
Western States; and studies of recovery methods to permit utilization of phos- 
phatie slimes in the Florida land pebble and Tennessee phosphate rock fields; 

Projects of a more genera! nature that apply to a wide range of commodities 
include basic studies of the thermodynamics of ceramic materials, mine-roof 
stresses, and planned work on the statistical design of experiments. 

Mineral production statistics on ceramic and fertilizer materials are colleeted 
in field offices in Albany, Oreg.; Juneau, Alaska; San Francisco, Calif. : Denver, 
Colo.; Bartlesville, Okla.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; and Knoxville, 
Tenn.’ These offices also conduct special’ mineral-industry investigations as re- 
quired. Consumption data are collected and‘coordinated with regional produc: 
tion statistics to form national totals in. the Washington office. The field and 
Washington office staffs prepare technical and economic reports and provide 
advisory services to Government, industry, and the public. 

Techniques.—The ceramic and fertilizer materials program uses standard and 
hew exploration, mining, beneficiation, synthesis, and evaluation techniques. 
As examples, X-ray diffraction, differential-thermal analysis and electron micro- 
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Scope techniques are invaluable in studies on the properties and structure of 
natural and synthetic ceramic and abrasive materials ; techniques borrowed from 
powdered metallurgy are used in preparing solid-state reacted synthetic hard 
materials and others; and the Bureau’s methods and instruments for detecting 
and localizing ground movement are becoming of increasing value in designing 
underground mine layouts. 

Some of the projects have been in progress for a considerable time and because 
of their complex and long-range nature are expected to continue for many years, 
Examples are the synthetic mica and abrasive and hard materials studies. Others 
have only recently been initiated, but are expected to continue for many years 
because of the extreme need for basic and applied research to close gaps in 
technologic data. Examples are the high temperature refractories program and 
the beneficiation studies on submarginal fire clay and low-grade phosphate rock. 
Some projects, particularly those dealing with area resource development prob- 
lems, are completed in one to a few years, although new investigations continue 
to be required. Economic and statistical data have been published on most 
nonmetallic commodities since about 1900, and the growth of nonmetallic pro- 
duction and utilization has made it necessary to provide increasingly greater 
detafl on all of these commodities. 

Personnel requirements,—Coordination of efforts and cooperation by tech- 
nologists of varying backgrounds and training are required to conduct successful 
research in a wide group of commodities, and in ceramic and fertilizer materials 
include mining engineers, metallurgists, chemists, chemical engineers, ceramic 
engineers, physicists, and mathematicians supported by a complement of sub- 
professional assistants and clerical, typing, and administrative personnel. 


PURCHASE OF TUNGSTEN 


Mr. Kirwan. Congress is being asked to appropriate over $70 million 
for the purchase of tungsten to keep producers in business now that 
defense needs have been met until they can adjust to normal market 
conditions. What are you doing on tungsten that may help solve this 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. T will ask Mr. Zinner to respond to this. 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, ey some new uses for tungsten 
will include making pure metal for alloying purposes in high tem- 
perature alloys. We understand that a matter of one or two hundred 
d in a jet engine, for example, might substantially affect the 
ultimate design of aircraft. Present thinking in this area involves 
the use of high-tungsten alloys among a number of other metals under 
consideration. We feel that our research effort in this area should 
be directed toward the high-purity metals. 

Mr, KirwAn. Is that not a lot of money, $70 million, for the pur- 
chase of tungsten to keep producers in business? 

Mr. Zinner. I agree it 1s a lot of money. 

Mr: Kirwan. That is a lot of money the United States Government 
is asked to toss into the breach here. 


Nonrerrous MErALs 


The base for nonferrous metals is $3,952,000 and an increase of 
$596,000. is requested for 1958. 
We will insert the table on page 67 and the program changes on 
es 69 to 70, 75, 76, 79, and 80. 
pe(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Nonferrous metals— 4,648, 000 


| | 


Adjusted ‘ s Estimate 


Activities appropri- | Decreases| Base 1958 | 1958 | Increases 

ae te eee ee Se 

(a) Base metals... -.___.. 13 +k . | $1,778, 000 | $1,847,000 | $69, 000 

(6) Light metals_____ ode dear eed j..-..-....| 1,196,000 | 1,466,000 | 270,000 

(c) Rare and precious met@le.<i isc idhancaders \ »wahlel 978,000 | 1,235, 000 A, 38 009 5 
| 


ation | 





596, 000 


8 Ue eee ee “952 ; | 5, 052,00 | 4, 548, 000 | 


Proposed changes tn program (base metals) 


we Sat & WO ee re 


| 
Allotment Difference, 


base Estimate |inecrease (+) 
1958 1958 or de- 
crease (—) 


ee re Ne 


i et oe 


1. The special study and inventory of domestic reserves of copper, 

lead, zine, antimony, and mercury will be concluded in fiscal 

1957 

. Phase of research in copper and zinc hydrometallurgy; beneficia- 

tion studies on lead, zinc, antimony, and mercury ores: and 

mining methods and cost studies as they are completed will be 

discontinued -_-- : cinmheilinindn Uietitecmes hades 

. Mining researc h studies will be expanded at 3 new ‘Targe under- 

ground copper mines in Arizona, Michigan, and Nevada. 

Block-caving studies at the Arizona and Nevada mines will pro- 

vide data on this relatively inexpensive method of mining and 

ecntribute to higher extraction of the ore, reduced dilution by 

waste rock, and improvement in mining efficiency. Informa- 

tion from the Michigan mine studies will be used to develop a 

mining method to recover from 1.5 million to 2 million tons of | 

copper that cannot now be economically mined by the current 

practices. Preliminary structural studies will be started at 

open-pit copper mines in Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New 

Mexico, and Utah with the objective of improving open-pit | 

design. Benefits to be gained will include higher ore extraction, 

greater operating efficiency, and improved working conditions, 

ticularly with respect to safety _.__- | 106, 000 | 

4. The present metallurgical program w ill bee expanded and intensi- | 

fied. Beneficiation studies will be made on sulfide minerals in 

finely divided and disseminated conditions. New methods | 

such as the segregation process will be studied to develop eco- 

nomically promising procedure s for treating the large impor- | 

tant reserves of complex oxide and sulfide materials. The 

utilization of recently developed equipment such as the heavy- 

media cyclone concentrators will be evaluated and new chem- | 

ical and electrolytical processes for ore treatment will be studied. 

Fundamental investigations will be initiated on waste products | 

from mills and smelters to determine the feasibility of recover- 

ing the valuable metals contained in these materials. Research | 

on separation of volatile constituents from secondary metals by 

distillation has yielded encouraging results and it is proposed to | 

expand these studies to include removal of nonvolatile impuri- 

ties by additions which form volatile compounds such as tin- 

snifur and tin-tellurium. Expanded research in the field of 

electrolysis will include electrolytic refining of tin from amal- j 

gam formed by leaching tinplate scrap with mercury. The | 

feasibility of electrolytic recovery of cadmium from nickel- j 

cadmium battery scrap will also be studied : | 328 585, 000 


+257, 000 


Net difference in program +38, 000 
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Proposed changes in program (light metals) 


Difference, 
Allotment | Estimate, increase 
base, 1958 1958 (+) or de- 

crease (—) 


1, Titanium metal is produced from relatively scarce rutile, most of 
which is imported from Australia at prices that are becoming 
near-prohibitive. No process for producing titanium from 
ilmenite, which is plentiful in this country, has reached an 
economic stage. Strategically, it is important to develop a 
technology using ilmenite for the production of the metal. The 
examination and possible beneficiation of titaniferous deposits 
in various parts of the country will be augmented by metallurgi- 
cal studies to develop processes for their utilization. No 2 ore 
deposits are alike and each requires some modification of exist- 
ing processes for extracting the metal values; some may even 
require totally new techniques of extraction $650,000 | +-$129, 000 

2. Metallurgical research on the electrolytic-titanium process for 

recovery of high-purity titanium from scrap and other materials, 

; will be accelerated and will include continuous operations, to 

PF obtain economic and engineering information......._-- in 154, 000 +50, 000 

3. The United States produces only about one-quarter of the bauxite 
used in its aluminum production, and the balance is imported 
from overseas sourees. The Bureau has already done much to 
develop emergency processes for recovering alumina from dom- 
estic low-grade bauxite and aluminum silicate ores. The most 
extensive developments have been made on the alkaline or lime- 
soda-sinter processes. Other laboratory work indicated that 
several acid processes for obtaining alumina from materials such 
as clays had excellent possibilities, particularly in areas where 
acid was relatively plentiful and cheap. A comprehensive 
survey of all known processes is being made and laboratory- 
scale research will be initiated on one or more of the processes 
that appear to have the best chances of success -- une ne 


Net difference in program 


Proposed changes in program (rare and precious metals) 





Difference, 

increase 
Allotment | Estimate, | (+) or de- 
base, 1958 1958 crease (—) 


. Research studies on the separation, reduction, and refining of 
rare-earth metals, rhenium, thorium, and zirconium will be 
continued in fiscal year 1958 and expanded to utilize data and 
processes developed in fiscal year 1957... -.._._-- nok 

. Examinations and surveys of beach sand deposits directed toward 
the discovery and development of new domestic sources of 
rare-earth minerals will be discontinued in fiscal year 1958 as 
substantial reserves indicated by previous Bureau of Mines 
and AEC surveys are being developed by private interests __- 

. Studies of methods for extracting columbium and tantalum from 
low-grade ores, the subsequent separation of columbium from 
tantalum, and reduction to the metal will be intensified in fiscal 


year 1958 
. Efforts to develop efficient methods for recovering bery! and other 
strategic minerals from domestic pegmatite deposits will be 
stepped up and the development of a new economic method for 
extracting beryllium from low-grade bery] ores will be expanded 
in fiscal year 1958 a 
. Additional projects favelving studies of mining methods and costs 


at mines producing beryllium, uranium, thorium, and rare- 

earths; research on mining methods; surveys of potential 

sources of rare metals such as scandium, selenium, yttrium, and 

zirconium; and investigations of the physical properties of rare 

metals not covered in current projects will be started in fiscal | 
fe TERRE ee Die caddie adediadenexos ce aio haeeetnailia j 150, 000 








Net difference in program 











=F 
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Mr. Kirwan. The 1958 increase together with the increase of over 
$900,000 provided in 1957 for this item would mean an expansion of 
about $1.5 million within 2 years. Please summarize for us the neces- 
sity for this rapid expansion of the nonferrous metals program. 

Mr. Ankeny. I had that justification prepared and I have already 
gotten it out here. It was my understanding that you wanted this 
whole minerals research program inserted. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can say in 1 or 2 words why it is necessary to 
expand so fast. 

r. ANKENY. We do not consider it a rapid expansion. We con- 
sider that the expansion is justified because of the economics of the 
situation, because it seems apparent after a careful study of the situa- 
tion that this research is needed. 

Mr. Zrnner. I should point out that some of the most important 
metals that the Bureau is concerned with fall into this commodity 
area. Under the base metals group we are concerned with such metals 
as copper, lead and zinc, mercury, and antimony, and the like. Under 
the light metals we are concerned with such things as titanium, alumi- 
num, and magnesium. I am quite sure that you will agree that rare 
and precious metals is a very important area of research. Over a 
period of years we have been increasing our activity in these com- 
modity areas at a rather steady rate. 

Mr. Kirwan. The reason I am asking a question like that is you 
just said you doubled your money. What I am smiling at is I am 
surprised that you are not asking for more money in research in view 
of defense needs. 

Mr. ANKENy. We do not want to find ourselves in the position of 
asking the Congress for money for stepping up the programs and 
then not being able to staff up to carry on that work. I think most of 
our limitation here has been on the inability to staff. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not condemning you on this. I am trying to 
say you have done a good job. 

I am trying to say we spent billions in the past 4 years for defense. 
It is up near $40 billion this year, which along with the military aid 
and thee things will take it up to $44 billion, and I am surprised that 
it takes so little to finance the Federal Government’s basic work in 
securing metals for hardware. 







































NONMETALLIC MINERALS 






For nonmetallic minerals the 1958 estimate is $1,852,000 or an in- 
crease of $119,250. : 

Insert the table on page 81 and the program changes on pages 85 and 
88-90. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 








Nonmetallic minerals, $1,852,000 

















| 
Estimate | 
























Adjusted | 

Activities appropri- | Decreases} Base 1958 1958 Increases 

ation | 

— SS LS SA - oe ee ee anes eee eens | ee ee | — — a | 

. j j 
(a) Chemical and construction materials--.__-- $910, 000 lial $910,000 | $915,000 $5, 000 
(6) Ceramic and fertilizer materials --~2-~ OBE, FEO doc cccecs | 822, 750 | 937,000 | 114, 250 
—- | 1, 732, 750 | 1,852, 000 | 119,250 


ee aes tt ee 


I- 
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Proposed changes in program (chemical and construction materials) 





Difference, 
Allotment /|Estimate, 1958} increasé (+) 


base, 1958 





or 
decrease (—) 





| 
1. The study of mine shaft sinking at a trona mine will be 
completed in fiscal 1957... ............-..-2.--.-.222 22222. CB OOD Feo — $6, 000 
2. It is anticipated that sufficient progress will be made in 
fisea] 1957 in research on methods of producing high-purity 
boron so that by fiscal 1958, there will be a need for } 
expansion of research on the properties and utility of the 
experimental products. The Bureau proposes to use 
funds previously allotted to the trona mine shaft mo Peeeet 
for this purpose. ............... ~ 32, 000 
Paty | 
| 
| 


INE SN ns aca ntscoumsbnnddibidediidenecdoogs @ 


Proposed changes in program (ceramic and fertilizer materials) 








| Difference, 
Allotment ‘Estimate, 1958) increase (+) 
base, 1958 | or 
decrease (—) 





1. The emphasis on refractory clay investigations in the 
Pacific Northwest will be diminished because most of the 
objectives will have been achieved in fiscal year 1957__---. 

2. Field and laboratory investigations of kyanite and feldspar 
deposits in the Pacific Northwest will be started _....__- 


| 
$18, 000 | $6, 000 | —$12, 000 
3. “ro economic studies on ceramic materials will be com- 


a etntib> gincqepe emg 15, 000 +15, 000 
15,000 |.....---...-.. —15, 000 


4. Field and laboratory studies will be initiated to establish 
adequate reserves of raw materials indicated to be in 
short supply by the economic studies completed in fiscal 
Io: ciainictaieindieata ian dilinintiatinindites Abe en dss : 

5. Studies of synthetic cordierite and mullite will be substan- 
tially completed by the end of fiscal year 1957_.........-- 

6. Refractory materials research will be extended into new 
fields in response to the unprecedented demand for im- 
proved and new refractories that come from all segments 
of military and civilian industry. The growth of atomic 
power generation and other peacetime applications of 
atomic energy by 1980, predicted in the report of the 
Panel on the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, | 
January 1956, will create a demand for improved refrac- | 
tory materials capable of withstanding very high operat- i 
ing temperatures, often in extremely corrosive environ- 
ments. Although atomic energy requirements are for 
new high-temperature, chemically stable materials, 
special refractories are urgently needed for new molten 
materials such as titanium, thorium, and synthetic mica 
melts. Even for the more common metallurgical uses, 
better refractories are desired to increase productivity. 
Furthermore, it now is possible to attain temperatures of | 
2,500° ©. to 4,000° C. for the study of metals and metal | 
compounds that melt in that range, but these tempera- | 
tures cannot be applied effectively in such studies be- 
cause of the lag in refractories technology... _.___- f 52, 000 | 102. 000 

7. Basic and applied research on promising synthetic or 
ey Bg ~ materials for refractory uses will be | 
intensi to determine thermodynamic constants, 
solid-state diffusion phenomena, reaction rates, and the 
crystallographic structure of these materials, as well as to 
conduct high-temperature simulated service tests on 

romising Se Luctal-stscadidisecepedsdohantuthed 21, 000 55, 000 

8. The abrasives will be coordinated with the 
refractory materia program to include investigation of 
the refractory rties of borides, carbides, silicides. 
and nitrides. oF also will be initiated on the vacuum | 
impregnation of sintered ceramic materials with molten 


~-2--+-] 15, 000 | +15, 000 
12, 000 2, 000 —10, 000 








+50, 000 


+34, 000 





metals. one of the more es approaches to the 
production of a superior high-temperature cermet to 
combine the refractoriness and abrasion resistance of a 
ceramic material with the strength and elasticity of a 
us ebb iwnsnndinimbusaaiin biticnmabididanas aban 49, 000 81, 250 +32, 250 


Oe CEOS Ot DON. 5 ods ccacccnchddsnetbccodncelonncscnedsésbajbsickibdakiies +109, 250 
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Foreign Minerau Activities 






Mr. Kirwan. Foreign Mineral Activities has been set up as a sep- 
arate budget item with a base of $288,000 and an increase of $30,000 
for 1958. 

Insert the table on page 91 and program changes on page 96. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


7. Foreign Mineral Activities, $318,000 








Subactivity: Foreign Mineral Activities: 
ia, I a ncaa Sa ail rain eau alealsemaneatiein amen 


[SOOO SOOM OEE EESs * Sere eee mew eos eC wee wee eomemommem meee ees eo oe weee 






etatey 2006 i ae eh aa 
FRCL BO a is ats coin te an entitled bideehahlld cht vchcliicabiihces ielbectieni hae 30, 000 






Proposed changes in program 













Difference, 
Allotment (Estimate, 1958) increase (+) 
base, 1958 or 
decrease (—) 
1. Professional services: This includes consulting and co- 
ordinating services conducted by the Division and the 
preparation of analytical reports on foreign areas. The | 
small increase does not reflect total needs; it is a realistic 
appraisal of the additional qualified staff with foreign 
experience that can be recruited under present conditions. 
It will permit some strengthening of the Bureau’s activity 
in this field of growing importance, including greater em- 
phasis on the analysis of basic factors that influence the 
availability of minerals from foreign sources to make up 
the deficits between domestic requirements and produc- 
ule ahghtocsepeennieeeesrer atpanglichupa tte lniamunitan don dim $216, 000 $228, 000 +$12, 000 


tion 
2. Factfinding services: It is proposed to improve world pro- 
duction data and initiate the compilation of information 
on mineral consumption and secondary metal production 
in foreign countries, internationg) flow of minerals and 
foreign inventories and prices. Flow of information from 
present foreign sources for use of Government and indus- 
try will be stimulated and expedited, __-.....-........... 66, 000 76, 000 +10, 000 
3. Foreign travel: Full implementation of the national min- 
erals policy will require more on-the-spot observation and 
analyses of foreign mineral conditions and developments 
by technically qualified observers. ..............-.-....-- 6, 000 










14, 000 +8, 000 
siete Sieniptiahtgael +30, 000 











Web Giawenne Ith DRORTAUI as 6 ceric nhc idh oss dcdcdc etiisaiinane 











Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the work that is conducted under this 
item. 

Mr. Anxeny. I have a rather lengthy statement here, but I would 
like to read part of it. 








GENERAL STATEMENT 









Foreign mineral activities appears as a separate budget item for 
the first time in several years but the Bureau of Mines has performed 
foreign activities functions almost since its creation in 1910. 








PURPOSE OF FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


The need for this work stems from the following considerations: 
1. Technology is universal. Therefore sound planning and effec- 
tive execution of research requires constant surveillance of scientific 
and commercial developments in all parts of the world. 
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2. The United States is dependent on foreign sources for a sub- 
stantial part of its mineral supply, and the markets for most minerals, 
particularly the strategic and critical minerals, are influenced by inter- 
national conditions. Consequently data and judgments on the avail- 
ability of foreign materials are very important factors in the formula- 
tion of Government plans for mobilization and peacetime security. 
They are also essential to planning Bureau commodity programs and 
the maintenance of Bureau services to mineral producers and con- 
sumers, and Government agencies. 

3. Reliable knowledge as to facts regarding the mineral economy 
of foreign areas and expert interpretation of these data are required 
for many purposes including: 

(a) Proper evaluation of the short- and long-term availability of 
the country’s minerals to the United States. 

(6) Evaluation of the industrial potential of the country for use in 
determining the importance of the area as an ally, enemy, or neutral, 
and for other intelligence purposes. Mineral resources are basic fac- 
tors that govern the industrial potential of any area. 

(c) Assistance to domestic industry in surveying foreign markets 
for its mineral products and for American-made mining equipment 
and supplies. 

(d) Assistance to American mining capital seeking opportunities 
for profitable investment abroad. 

(e) Planning of foreign mineral projects conducted under technical 
assistance, and other foreign policy programs. 

4, The Bureau is requested from time to time to make its technical 
skills and research facilities available to other Government agencies 
concerned with foreign mineral problems that impinge on the domestic 
mineral economy. 


BUREAU RESPONSIBILITIES HAVE EXPANDED 


The Bureau’s early interest in events abroad was confined largely to 
scientific, technical, and safety matters. World War I not only em- 
phasized the importance of this work but also increased the Govern- 
ment’s interest in foreign supplies and the consequent need for eco- 
nomic and statistical data thereon. Bureau activities along these 
lines rose appreciably in 1925 when responsibility for preparing the 
annual Mineral Resources volumes (now Minerals Yearbook) was ac- 

uired from the Geological Survey. They were again enlarged in the 
rovernment reorganization of 1935 which included transfer of the 
Minerals Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to the Bureau of Mines. Shortly thereafter foreign activities were 
established as an organizational unit of the Bureau. Solution of the 
problems of the depression, World War II, and immediate postwar 
readjustments required still more foreign mineral information which 
the Bureau met in part by further expansion of its activities in this 
field. 

Analytical appraisal of the problems of foreign minerals has 
become increasingly important in recent years as a result of con- 
tinued emphasis on national defense, the growing importance of 
foreign sources in United States mineral supply, and the establish- 
ment of a national mineral policy. The traditional importation of 
a large proportion of our requirements of strategie items: such’ ‘4s 
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manganese ore, chromite, nickel, tin, asbestos, mica, industrial dia- 
monds, bauxite, and other minerals is well known. The problems 
created by these deficiencies in domestic mineral production have now 
been compounded by the shift that has oceurred in the Nation’s self- 
sufficiency in such indispensable raw materials as petroleum, iron ore, 
copper, lead, and zinc. During the past 15 years, the Nation’s position 
in these materials has deteriorated from one of virtual self-sufficiency 
to substantial importation. This adverse trend, in the light of the 
strategic nature of minerals, and the constantly increasing quantities 
required to support the Nation’s expanding economy and rising stand- 
ards of living, presents for solution many serious peacetime and de- 
fense problems. The National Minerals Policy emphasizes this 
situation and points to the need for improved factfinding in order 
that the Government’s efforts to cope with the mounting difficulties 
of mineral supply might be fully effective. Other nations facing simi- 
lar problems also are stepping up their interest in world mineral 
developments. Recently, the U. S. S. R. announced its intention to 
assign mineral technologists to its various diplomatic missions in 
order to keep abreast with developments abroad. 

Two years ago Congress directed the Department of State to seek 
counsel. and guidance on mineral matters in the foreign field from 
the Department of the Interior which now has major responsibility 
for mineral mobilization planning. If it is'to find dependable solu- 
tions of the Nation’s mineral problems in the exercise of this responsi- 
bility the Department requires full factual information on world 
minerals that is soundly interpreted by experienced commodity, tech- 
nical and foreign area specialists. These factual and analytical 


services are provided by the Bureau of Mines. 


NATURE OF FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


The Bureau’s responsibility for collecting factual information from 
foreign sources and disseminating it to interested parties is assigned 
to its Division of Foreign Activities. The Division also is responsible 
for coordinating foreign mineral projects conducted in Bureau estab- 
lishments, administration of Bureau activities outside the United 
States, and liaison with other Government agencies that are concerned 
with broad foreign programs and problems of a regional nature which 
involve consideration of the mineral economy of foreign areas. .The 
Division maintains a statistical unit and a small corps of foreign 
mineral specialists organized into eight geographic units, 

One of the major objectives of the Bureau’s foreign work is the 
preparation of comprehensive analytical reports on the mineral econ- 
omy of foreign countries. Major emphasis is placed on the general 
factors that influence the mineral and industrial potential of the area, 
such as limitations imposed on mineral development by the basic 
geology of the region, inadequacy of risk capital, lack of know-how, 
transportation problems, mining regulations, effectiveness of Govern- 
ment administration of mineral resources, political trends toward 
nationalization, restrictions on foreign capital, quality and attitude 
of labor, tax problems, restrictions on imports of mining equipment 
and on exports of raw materials, ete. 
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The Division of Foreign Activities maintains extensive data files 
on foreign mineral resources and industries arranged on a country 
basis. These files represent years of accumulation and are an in- 
valuable source of information which is used extensively by Govern- 
ment and public researchers. Also available to responsible inquirers 
is the knowledge and judgment gained at first hand by area specialists 
during studies of mineral operations within the areas to which they 
are assigned. 

Another important function of the Bureau is the compilation of 
mineral statistics from all available sources and their conversion to 
American units for comparison with domestic performance. In- 
cluded in such sources are production questionnaires sent annually to 
the Foreign Service Offices of the Department of State. Data on pro- 
duction, consumption, and trade are included in this Bureau activity. 
Resort to estimation is required in many instances because statistics 
are not released in some or collected in other strategic areas of the 
world such as, for example, the Iron Curtain countries; this necessi- 
tates extensive research to assure maximum accuracy. Important 
decisions frequently are predicated on Bureau appraisals of situations 
in foreign countries: The Bureau’s foreign statistics are published 
annually in Minerals Yearbook and are used currently in responding 
to numerous requests from Bureau and other Government officials 
and industry representatives. 

Information on United States foreign trade in minerals is expertly 
refined from original data obtained from the Department of Com- 
merce and prepared for publication in Bureau periodicals. 

The Bureau is responsible for coordinating activities related to the 
Mineral Attaché Service of the Department of State. It recommends 
posts to be established, candidates to fill these posts, and assists in 
preparing operating instructions to the Service and in evaluating 
performance of individual Mineral Attachés. In addition it assists 
the Department of State in formulating mineral reporting instruc- 
tions to nontechnical Foreign Service officers and in appraising the 
quality of mineral reports submitted by the Foreign Service. 

The small increase in appropriation requested for 1958 will enable 
the Bureau to remedy some of the deficiencies that exist in informa- 
tion available on foreign mineral resources and industries. The 
amount reflects primarily a realistic appraisal of the additional staff 
that can be recruited under present conditions ; it does not indicate the 
total needs of the Bureau which are considerably larger. 

Mr. Kimwan. Do you know of any other agency connected with 
Government in the same field ? 

Mr. Anxeny. There is no other agency in the same field. However, 
we cooperate very closely with the State Department and utilize the 
services of some of their foreign representatives in feeding informa- 
tion to us. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just the State Department? There is no other agency 
in Government that you know of in the same field ? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir, none that I know of. 
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Hearru AND SAFETY 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
1, Inspections, investigations, and rescue work 
2. Control of fires in coal deposits 
‘Fotal obligations:................ 


Financing: 


Comparative transfers to other accounts -_.-_............--- 


Unobligated balance no longer available. 


Pi ES a ee ae detnactenadenens | 


Obligations by objects 


Total number of 


Average number of all employees. - -- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade... ._- 
Ungraded positions: Av erage salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent itions ._..._- 
Positions other than permanent_. 
Regular pa aioe 52-week base. - 
Payment above basic rates___..___..____-- 


Total personal services 
Travel... 
Transportation of things 


Communication services ............-...-.-.2-..-.2..-.. af 


Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services. ..............--.-.---- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. 
Ramee ame Sirmatures. osc. i taziid vical weeny 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund } 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. ......__-- 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations.................-. J 


Budget authorizations, erpenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Obligated balance brought forward 
Retna from certified claims account 
Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 

Expenditures— 

Out of current authorizations 

Out of prior authorizations 


Roca ck eceanedainwnn nabsinalanie’ 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for omnguiien). 


Other 
Obligated balance carried forward. 


Total expenditures and balances 


5, 159, 665 


5, 305, 000 


1956 actual 


rmanent positions...............-.....+.- } 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions______--_-_- De aedeeed : 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


103, 321 


42, 014 


792 
15 

766 

771 


$4, 899, 300 
307, 000 


5, 206, 300 


5, 304, 300 


$5, 585, 000 
315, 000 


5, 900, 000 


1957 estimate 


791 

17 
781 
776 


1958 estimate 


820 
17 





4, 283, 120, 





$4, 126, 081 
109, 269 

16, 674 

31, 096 


242, 323 
13, 904 
48, 206 
61, 098 
45, 087 

113, 147 

175, 342 

170, 985 


240 |_..- 


4, 410 | 
1, 803 | 





5, 159, 665 | 


1956 actual 


$3, 949, 700 
107, 600 


4, 086, 300 
231,000 
22, 000 
56, 000 
97, 000 
43, 000 
200, 000 
272, 000 
194, 000 


$5, 305, 000 $5, 304, 300 


591, 705 


5, 896, 705 


406, 210 


5, 710, 521 


$4, 242, 075 
108, 000 

16, 125 

29, 000 


4, 395, 200 


260,000 
25, 000 


5, 206, 300 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


$5, 900, 000 


6, 305, 521 
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Mr, Kirwan. The adjusted base for “Health and safety” is $5,452,- 
300 and an increase of $447,700 is requested. 


Insert in the record pages 99, 100, and the tables on pages 106, 107, 
111, 112, and 115 and 116. 
(‘The matter referred to follows 4 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 
| 




















Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted 
able, 1957 ment’s con- appropri- 
Activity tribution to ation 
the retire- 
ment fund 
(1) (2) (3) 
1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue work_..............- $4, 899, 300 $242, 000 $5, 141, 300 
2. Control of fires in coal deposits............................. 307, 000 4, 000 311, 000 
can hcetae hc ci pepicks canadian cd500 65s Boca ecsTebas 5, 206, 300 246, 000 5, 452, 300 
Analysis by activities 
mec aa a | a ee 
| Adjusted | Estimate, 
Activities appropri- | Dec reases| Base, 1958 | 1958 Increases 
ation | 
| ot ee 
a —— KS -e ee 
1, —~ am investigations, and rescue | bat | 
ea Sa ee | $5, 141, 300 |. — | $5 141, 300 | $5, 585, 000 $443, 700 
2. Control of fires in coal deposits_.__- -| SaaGee 1s... paral 311, 000 315, 000 4, 000 
eek Se Po ht cme = 5,482, 300 | 5, 000, 00 | 447, 700 





The following tabulations list the accomplishments in the Bureau’s safety- 
training and safety-demonstration programs: 


Safety education 


Number | Cumulatiy e | 








Type of program trained total | Years of Remarks 
fiscal year trained to training | 
1956 June 30, 1956 
1. Ist-aid classes.......-..-.--2-.-..:------.--| 32, 383 1, 878, 944 46 | For all types of 


mining, quarry- 
ing, and plants. 


2. Mime rescue classes.......-.-.-.-..-...--++ 1, 985 107, 574 46 | 

3. Metal-mine accident-prevention classes: 
ie nr a ee 646 | 8, 652 15 | Started in 1941, 
Partial completion___.............--..-- 197 2, 682 15 | 

4. Petroleum-gas accident-prevention classes: | 
Compe an= <2 oese5- 0 sks 5 sce ens+2.-- 214 | 3, 189 17 | Started in 1939, 
Partial completion................-....- 62 | 5, 222 | 17 | 

5, Coal-mine accident-prevention classes: 
Se cidwedudicsateondwsccegue 21, 815 150, 357 16 | Started in 1940, 














Partial completion--._...........-.....- 510 13, 059 16 
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Exhibits, demonstrations, safety meetings, contests, and lectures 


| 
Attendance Total 


fiscal year number of Remarks 
1956 meetings 


1. Magic of fire 368 | Demonstrated lecture. 
2. Hazards of static electricity 386 Do. 
3. First-aid and mine-rescue contests 36 | 505 teams participated. 
4..Safety meetings.............-------- 1, 708 
5, Sound motion pictures, exhibits, and demonstra- 1, 860 

tions covering various phases of safety and 

accident prevention. 





Proposed changes in program (inspections, investigations, and rescue work) 


Difference, 
Allotment /|Estimate, 1958) increase (+) 
base, 1958 or 
decrease (—) 


1. The increase is necessary to cover salary adjustments re- 
quired by reclassification of certain coal mine inspection | 
personnel $2, 903, 585 | 

2. Increase in personnel (10 engineers), equipment, and other | 
facilities to conduct accident-prevention training and | 
other safety-edueational programs for noncoal mineral 
industries ; 424, 000 | 

3. Increase in personnel and equipment to expand motion- | 
picture and visual-aid production on mine safety | | 43, 000 | 

. Increase in personnel and equipment for research and in- 
vestigation on health and safety problems in the use of 
diesel-powered equipment in underground mines.. | 75, 000 | 

. Increase in equipment and personnel for proper coverage of 
accident statistics on uranium and vanadium mining, 
and for additional publications on noncoal mining---___-- 18, 000 

. Increase in personnel for testing electrical mining equip- 
ment and for additional publications as requested by 
industry 174, 150 

. Increase for studies on radioactive exposures in uranium | 
mines to provide full protection to more than 6,000 miners 
and 1,000 mill employees, who are engaged in uranium 
mining. Continuous environmental surveys of mining 
operations are necessary to (1) evaluate the radiation 
hazard in each mining area, (2) advise on techniques of 
ventilation, and (3) determine what additional measures 
should be taken to control the hazard 

. Increase for approval testing of respirators for protection 
— radioactive materials because of rapid expansion 
of atomic-energy uses in industry. Expansion of the 
Bureau’s approval system is necessary to include the 
testing of respiratory-protective yee applicable to 
the hazards of atomic energy so that adequate and uni- | 
fof protective requirements may be devenped 

. Incréase for the study of silicosis hazards in the metal- 
mining industry. Although 20 years have elapsed since 
the introduction of widespread dust-control programs in | 
industry, silicosis has not been conquered, as evidenced | 
by a recent Public Health Service survey in 20 States. 
For a 5-year period, 1950-54, of a total of 10,152 silicosis | 
cases, 1,637 cases (16.1 percent) occurred in the metal- | 
mining industry. Studies are necessary to determine 
whether or techniques of engineering controls are 
adequate and to devise means of further controlling the 
siliceous-dust hazard 











Net difference in program 
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Proposed changes in program (control of fires) 


Allotment Estimate, | Difference, in- 
base, 1958 1958 crease (+-) or 
decrease (—) 


1. Control of 4 fires on private lands in Pennsylvania and 5 
fires on the public domain in Montana, New Mexico, and 


Wyoming 

2. Maintenance work to prevent outbreaks of fires on 4 com- 
pleted fire-control projects on private lands in Penn- 
sylvania 

3. Control of 4 fires on private lands in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and 4 fires on the public domain in Colorado, Montana, 
and Wyoming 

4. ae work on 4 fire-control projects to prevent re- 


Net difference in NR cirtasccctaqeeaersecansatescpecacsice sra2 


Mr. Kirwan. Please summarize the major items making up the 
increase for 1958. 

Mr. Anxeny. The budget justification statement on page 110 item- 
izes the various things that we are requesting increases for. 


METAL MINES INSPECTION 


I want to call your attention particularly to item No, 2, which seeks 
to increase personnel, equipment, and other facilities. This is a field 
that has been somewhat neglected by the United States Bureau of 
Mines. During the past year there has been considerable, shall I say, 

ressure exerted on Congress to pass a metal-mines-inspection bill. 
learings were held on this bill. I do not know what the outcome of 


it is going to be but there was a feeling on the part of both the man- 
agement side of industry and also the representatives of labor that 
the Bureau should be increasing its effort in the metal mining field 
with respect to its educational activities and also to provide a little 
better accident analysis and statistical service to the metals industry. 
We have taken that into account in our request this year. 

This item No. 3, one of the very important parts of our educational 
program is this question of visual aids. This activity of producing 
pictures for the use of our instructors is very vital to our safety pro- 
gram. We have asked a nominal increase for that purpose. On the 
deisel problem, particularly in metal mines, we have some way to go 
yet on research and investigation of the problem of removing noxious 
and toxic gases from deisel equipment for use underground. 

The rest of these increases are scattered over a broad field of activ- 
ity in health and safety. I might call your attention to the last items, 
7, 8, and 9, which have to do with an increase for studies on radio- 
active exposure in uranium mines to provide full protection for more 
than the 600,000 miners and 1,000 mill employees who are engaged in 
uranium mining. 

Incidentally, there has not been very much work done on the 
hazards that may be involved in the production and milling of uranium 
ore. There has been a considerable urge for the Bureau to get into this 
problem in the hope that we can resolve it and make the uranium 
ene which is a rapidly developing industry, into one that is a 
safe one. 
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This uranium problem also poses additional problems with regard 
to respirators because we have to find some respirator device that will 
protect against radioactive dust. 


STUDY OF SILICOSIS HAZARDS IN METAL MINING 


The last item, No. 9, asks for an increase in the study of silicosis 
hazards in metal mining. 

I have this statement here in formal form. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well, we will insert it. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


SrupIes ON RADIOACTIVE EXPOSURES IN URANIUM MINES 


As science succeeds in eliminating old industrial hazards its advances create 
new problems and dangers. One such serious problem plaguing the mining in- 
dustry is the exposure of workers to the radioactive materials that are inherent 
in uranium-bearing ores. Uranium ores present a health hazard to workers not 
only from exposure to dust but also from the radioactive exposures to, radon 
gas that emanates from ore-bearing bodies and mine waters. Extensive studies 
in European uranium mines have long revealed large numbers of miners dying 
from lung cancer due to radioactive exposures as well as many miners affected 
with silicosis. 

The results of recent basic research conducted by the Public Health Service in 
uranium mining present strong evidence that a serious health hazard is present. 
It is the responsibility of the Bureau of Mines to follow up on these studies in 
an effort to give full protection to the more than 6,000 miners and 1,000 millers 
who are engaged in uranium mining. Continuous engineering environmental 
surveys of the actual as well as the anticipated mining operations should be 
conducted in order to (1) evaluate the radiation and dust hazards in each mining 
area; (2) advise on techniques of ventilation and dust control; and (3) deter- 
mine what additional measures should be taken to protect the workers’ health. 
As an example of the seriousness of the radiation hazard, many of the uranium 
mines in Utah have concentrations of 1,000 micromicrocuries of radon per liter 
of air and some exceed 40,000 micromicrocuries per liter, while the officially 
sanctioned permissible dose of radon is 100 micromicrocuries per liter of air. 
In fact, over half of the mines employing two-thirds of the miners offered radon 
exposures at least 10 times greater than the recommended maximum allowable 
concentration. 

Much of the uranium encountered is found in high free silica ore bodies; and 
because of its detrimental effects on the lungs, the question of silica content of 
the dust also enters into the proposed study. 


APPROVAL TESTING OF RESPIRATORS FOR PROTECTION AGAINST RADIOACTIVE 
MATERIALS 


Starting in 1919, one function of the Bureau of Mines has been the approval 
testing of industrial respirators and gas masks. Standards of minimum per- 
formance requirements have been developed under which manufacturers of 
respirators may submit their product to the Bureau of Mines for testing. De- 
vices that successfully meet the Bureau’s test requirements may be sold as “ap- 
proved” by the Bureau of Mines. Under this system, and with the advice and 
consultation provided by the Bureau of Mines, a large number of efficient 
respiratory protective devices of various types have been developed commercial- 
ly and have been made available to industry for the protection of workers. 
While approval of respirators is not mandatory insofar as the Bureau of Mines 
is concerned, many other Government agencies, industries, and insurance com- 
panies require that only Bureau of Mines approved respirators be used in 
industrial operations with which they are concerned. 

Respirators and gas masks currently approved by the Bureau of Mines are 
known to provide adequate protection against gases, dusts, and fumes ordinarily 
encountered in industrial operations. However, the wide application of atomic 
energy to industrial processes has created new problems in respiratory pro- 
tection because of the extreme toxicity of some of the radioactive materials 
which may offer serious hazards in the working environments. To provide 


87677—57——_20 
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adequate protection against these materials, new performance standards must 
be established for special respiratory protective equipment for use in such situa- 
tions. Respirator manufacturers and representatives of a number of con- 
tractors on Atomic Energy Commission installations have been urging the 
Bureau to expand its approval system to include the testing of all such protective 
equipment. This would resuit in adequate and uniform requirements and ap- 
proval testing would be conducted by an impartial agency experienced in this 
field) of respiratory testing. The Bureau should enter this field, as it would be 
a logical extension of a recognized function of the Bureau, necessitated by 
present-day technologic developments. 


Sriicosts HAzarps IN Meta MINES 


Silicosis is a disabling condition of the lungs caused by the breathing of free 
silica dust over varying periods of time. The four important factors in causing 
this disease are: (1) Dust concentrations in the air; (2) size of dust particles, 
(8) composition of the dust; and (4) length of time the worker is exposed to the 
dust. In this disease, there is a general replacement of the normal elastic tissue 
of the lungs by inelastic fibrous tissue which causes shortness of breath, decreased 
lung expansion, and marked susceptibility to tuberculosis. 

An important statistical study made by the Public Health Service during 
1950-54 reveals some startling information on the present prevalence of silicosis. 
In 22 States where adequate compensation records are available, 10,362 cases of 
silicosis were recorded in the 5-year period. Of these, 40 percent occurred in 
the mining industry, 1,637 cases or 16 percent occurred in the metal mines. 

Even though 20 years have now elapsed since the introduction of widespread 
dust control programs by the larger mining and industrial companies, silicosis 
cases are still occurring. Are these cases the result of precontrol exposure, in 
view of the long latent period for the development of silicosis? Are they ac- 
counted for by the failure to apply controls universally? Or are they occurring 
because of the inadequacy of present controls? 

The objective of this proposed study would be to determine whether the ac- 
cepted techniques of engineering controls for the prevention of silicosis are in 
reality adequate, also to devise means of strengthening the dust-control programs. 
Much further research is also needed to improve dust sampling instruments and 
methods. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1986 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. New laboratory facilities. ..................- $2, 456, 229 . } $23, 000 
2. Synthetic liquid fuels 39, 043 icon clita tebiatiins 
Total obligations ; 2,495, 272 ~ § : 


Financing: 
—6, 193, 666 —3, 668, 659 |... _- 


3, 668, 659 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions; Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent... _... 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things. ______- 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction............__. 
Other contractual services. _.......____. 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment : 
pO ree ee) ee 
ec one LL aaa ae anee 


Total obligations ue 2, 495, 27 272 8,66 668, = 


Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


_ ropriation 
ce brought forw: ard: 


Unobligated _______- Seaeeauees | $5,193,666 | $3, 668,659 |._..._- 
Obligated 64,559 | 2,116, 774 | 1, 785, 433 


$23, 000 


ce ee 

BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE pel | 
| 

| 

coal 3a 


| 6, 258, 295 | 5 788, 38 | 1, 808, 433 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 


cn op) 
Out of current authorizations 


. ee cima aif. 23, 000 
Out of prior authorizations... __.__- : 443, 057 f 4, 000, 000 


1, 777, 000 


Total expenditures _-.._-. 443, 057 | 4, 000, 000 | 1, 800, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available e (expiring, for obliga- } 
tion)... ..- 29, 735 | 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated i ec cxecenesanes ceséesacscosl See L.. 
Obligated-_.-..._--. meek ets ma nares 2, 116, 774 | 


i] 
| 
.| 





Total expenditures and balances... _. sosccesessaasel 6, 258, 225 | 





Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 119 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Analysis by activities 


Activities: New laboratory facilities: 
Adjusted appropriation 
Decreases 
Base, 1958 
Ustimate, 1958 
Increases 
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NEW LABORATORY FACILITIES, $23,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $23,000, to provide 
for paving and improving streets around the petroleum Experiment Station at 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

The proposed work is to correct unsafe and unsightly conditions by improving 
Government property within the city of Bartlesville. 

Streets bounding the original 5-acre site of the Petroleum Experiment Station 
were paved in the 1930’s. The Government bore its one-half of the cost. When 
the Government bought an additional 5-acre tract adjoining the original site 
in 1945, two of the streets bordering it were unpaved. 

In 1948, taxpayers who owned land adjoining the Bureau’s tract asked that 
the Government participate with them in petitioning the city of Bartlesville 
to pave the two streets bordering the Government property. At that time, it 
was not feasible to join with the taxpayers to improve the streets, and they 
paid the city for paving their half of the two streets. The half adjoining the 
Government’s property remained unpaved, and is muddy or dusty a large part 
of the year. Asa result, a continual hazard, inconvenience, and public nuisance 
has existed on these two streets. 

In August 1955, a petition, addressed to the Bureau of Mines was signed by 
a majority of the owners of property on the streets adjoining the Government 
property, requesting that action be taken to have the paving completed on 
the two streets. Government-owned vehicles and those owned by Government 
employees also use these two streets. Sidewalks are needed to permit pedes- 
trians to move in a normal manner without walking in the streets where they 
are exposed to hazards of vehicular traffic. 

The cost of construction to meet specifications of the city of Bartlesville for 
paving, together with sidewalks, curbs, and other required construction is 
$23,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the purpose of the request for $23,000 
for 1958. 

Mr. Zinner. The construction item covers the paving of streets 
around the Bartlesville Experiment Station. Apparently there is 
no means of accomplishing this paving without some special notice 
of it in the budget even though it is a small item. Local law appar- 
ently prevents the city from paving property in front of the Govern- 
ment buildings without financial participation on the part of the 
Bureau. It is a very unsightly and difficult situation. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is well needed ? 

Mr. Zrinner. Yes, 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 

General administrative expenses (total obligations) 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation 
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Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent positions. _......_..-- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees - 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Persona! services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent- 
Regular pay above 52-week base... 
Payment above basic rates_.......... 


Total personal services 
‘Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services. - 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


162 

4 
160 
161 


1956 actual 


169 


$5, 648 
G8-7.6 
$4, 286 


$871, 956 


Rents and utility services... _--......-----.-------------- 


Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. ..-_. Sts 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


Contribution to retirement fund.......--...- 


Refunds, awards, and indemnities - - - 
‘Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations... 


Budget authorizations, 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation. - _. 
Obligated balance brought forward _. 
Increase in prior-year obligations -- 
Restored from certified claims account 
Total budget authorizations available- 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expend@itures— 
Out of current authorizations - -. 
Out of prior authorizations ______- 
Total expenditures 
Balance no longer available: 
gue: (expiring for obligs as 
th L 
Obligated balance carried forward _...--.- . 


Total expenditures and balances 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 121 


| 
ne 


expenditures and balances 


cate 
67 | 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


$1, 030, 000 | 
1B 467 


$1, 030, 000 











38, 459 


1, 074, 459 1, 173, 459 


and 126 in the record. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


General administrative expenses 


Appropriation act, 1957 
Increases in base due to Government’s 
ment fund 


contribution to the retire- 


Adjusted appropriation 
Increase: General administrative expenses 


Budget estimate, 1958 
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Proposed changes in programs 


| Allotment Estimate, | Difference 
base, 1958 | 1958 


1. Executive direction: The immediate office of the Director should 
be implemented to the extent necessary to provide specialists to 
advise the Director on methods that will prove most effective in 
the management of the Buresu $79, 000 $107, 000 +-$28, 000 

2. Administrative direction, Washington office: To perform staff 
functions to the Director and perform necessary administrative 
Services to the operating staff of the Washington office and the 
administrative functions necessary in the operation of the 
Anthracite Research Laboratory, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 

Health and Safety District A, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and other 
areas not under any regional office. Increased emphasis is being 
placed on proper classification of technical personnel to reduce 
turnover of personnel and aid in the recruitment of new workers. 
This increase will provide for employment of another position 
classifier and cover some of the operating costs incident to 
ee ee 633, 000 645, 000 | +12, 000 

3. Regional offices: To provide administrative services at regional | 
Office levels for 9li operations in those areas. This increase will 
allow for travel expenses to attend meetings and also to cover 
expenses of trainees who participate in the Department of the 
Interior training program ; 372, 000 383, 000 


Net difference in program.._--.-- coat aethitta aciiltt Mant ine sone mmelitiat tele cigaes 


Mr. Kimwan. The base for administration is $1,084,000, and an in- 
crease of $51,000 is requested. What new requirements would you 
meet with this increase ¢ 

Mr. Zrnner. Mr. Chairman, in general this reflects a proportional 
increase in administration to accompany the increase in the rest of the 
Bureau’s estimate, but essentially it would have to do with two items. 

One is an increase in executive-direction costs, in other words, in the 
Office of the Director. The other has to do with administrative costs; 
that is, costs for normal administrative work. 


Expenses oF Hetrum PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. In 1958 expenses under the helium program go up 
over $1 million resulting in drop in net operating income from $1,- 
441,000 in 1957 to $352,000 in 1958. What is the explanation for this? 

Mr. Tuomson. Part of the decrease in helium income for 1958 is 
attributed to the fact that we expect to supply more helium to the Gov- 
ernment agencies and less helium to private industry. There is a dif- 
ference in price. 

Mr. Kirwan. But when the Government gets this helium from you 
people don’t they pay you for it? 

Mr. THomson. They pay for it at a lesser rate than we charge to 
private industry. 

Mr. Kirwan. Ata lesser rate? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes; the price is $15.50 per thousand cubic feet 
to Federal agencies, and $19 per thousand cubic feet to private in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why don’t you put the tariff on them the same as you 
do to private industry ? 

Mr. Tuomson. The basic law states that agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may obtain helium from the Bureau of Mines at a price rep- 
resentative of their proportionate shares of the expenses incident to 
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the administration, operation, and maintenance of helium properties. 
In other words we are supposed to break even on it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do they do that with the Bureau of Mines when they 
want something? Do they reciprocate ? 

Mr. Toomson. The helium today is making a profit. We don’t like 
to adjust the prices back and forth every month. We are making 
a profit on a cash basis year in and year out. 

Mr. Kirwan. But the costs here are up $1 million. 

Mr. Tuomson. The expenses in 1958 will go up primarily because 
of additional charges for depreciation. The new plant which will be 
finished in April or May will be depreciated at the rate of 10 percent, 
or $600,000 during 1958. 

Mr. Kirwan. Somebody on the floor may want to know about that 
item. Submit a breakdown for the record. 

Mr. Tuomson. We will do that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Somebody may get inquisitive when they see a cost 
like that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Statement of income and expense 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Income: 
Sale of helium to Government agencies : 
Sale of helium to non-Federal consumers. .--_- -- 
Other income_-......:-_-- 


$3, 203, 850 | 
1, 544, 700 
820, 387 | 


5, 568, 937 | 


$2, 925, 065 | 
1, 288, 784 
728, 611 | 


$3, 518, 500 
1, 311, 000 
709, 918 


Total income 


4, 942, 460 


Expenses: 
Cost of goods sold: 


Operating expenses - - - _- 


Increase (—) in helium inventory.-.-.....------------ 


Cost of goods sold __-- 
Administrative expenses 


Other expense... ...-. 


— 48, 586 
2, 244, 602 
383, 545 


2, 293, 188 | 


9,170 | 


2, 832, 063 | 
—5, 632 


3, 121, 915 
—12, 773 





2, 826, 431 3, 109, 142 
422, 958 496, 040 
9, 525 | 9, 500 


Depreciation 


. 835, 105 | 
Depletion of gas rights_.--._.-- 


17, 792 | 


851, 144 | 1, 567, 763 


17, 549 | 4, 875 


3, 490, 214 | 


1,452,246 | 1, 441, 330 


5, 187, 320 
352, 098 


Total expense 4, 127, 607 | 


Net operating income 





Mr. Fenton. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to welcome the 
new Director, Mr. Ankeny. I think a great improvement is shown 
by the justifications. I know you will give a good account of yourself. 
I wish you a lot of luck. 

Mr. Ankeny. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. The Bureau is asking for how much money this year? 

Mr. Ankeny. A total of $26,633,000. 

Mr. Fenton. An increase of $4,435,950 over the current year? 

Mr. ANKENY. It represents an actual increase for program pur- 
poses of only $3,377,950 by reason of the fact that part of that in- 
crease is to cover Government contributions for retirement 
compensation. 
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CoNSERVATION AND DeveLopMENT oF MINERAL RESOURCES 
COKING COAL 


Mr. Fenton. Under the bituminous coal item, we have heard a 
great deal about coking coal during the year. What is the status of 
that program now ¢ 

Mr. Anxeny. I am unable to give you any definite figure at this 
time as to what the estimated reserves of coking coal are. If you are 
thinking of coking coal in terms of availability for export, any figure 
you would have on reserves would be somewhat unrealistic because 
many of these reserves are tied up by a few concerns for their own 
use in the future. 

We would be glad to give you a prepared statement on what our 
total estimated reserves of coking coal are. 

Mr. Fenton. And give us the location of the reserves of the best 
coking coal. 

Mr. Anxeny. Most of the reserves are in the Appalachian fields, all 
the way from Pennsylvania down to West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
all the way down to Alabama. 

Mr. Fenton. Do we export coking coal? 

Mr. Anxeny. I do not believe there is any substantial exporting 
of coking coal at the present time, but I do know that foreign gov- 
ernments are looking into the possibility of buying coking coal from 
this country for export. 

Mr. Fenton. We are in such short supply of coking coal that the 
Bureau is constantly trying to find new methods of substituting for 
coking coal. I was wondering how much coking coal is exported. 

Mr. Ankeny. We have to continually look forward to the time when 
we will be able to substitute lower grade coals and possibly anthracite 
coal for purposes that coking coal now is used. 

Mr. Fenton. How far have you progressed in the substitutions of 
others ¢ 

Mr. Anwxeny. I would say we have not progressed very far in sub- 
stitution, but we are making some progress in the use of anthracite 
coal for metallurgical purposes. 

For example, there are two very large taconite developments up in 
the iron range now. One already is in production, and the other is 
about to go into production. Those operations utilize fine anthracite 
for their pelletizing processes. In visiting the one plant that is now 
in operation I saw vast stores of anthracite ready to go into the process. 

I think as time goes on and as high-quality coals become scarcer 
that anthracite will be used to a greater extent than it is now in metal- 
lurgical processing. 

I have a statement here on the situation with respect to bituminous 
coal which concerns the general economic background which I failed 
to get into when we were going through the budget justifications. 

ith your permission I would like to insert it in the record at this 
int. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


sITUMINOUS COAL 


Although bituminous coal and lignite production in 1956 approximated 500 
million tons, and is on an upward trend from the recent low of 392 million tons 
in 1954, it was 55 million tons below the average annual production for the 
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period 1940-50. The average value of $4.85 per ton f. o. b. the mines represented 
a recovery from the drop to $4.50 in 1955, but still was below the $4.92 per ton 
of 1951 and 1953. 

Among the most significant developments in the industry during 1956 were 
(1) the increase in overseas exports of bituminous coal to a new peak of ap- 
proximately 48 million tons, representing an increase of 41 percent over 1955 and 
a twentyfold increase over 1950; (2) an increase in output to approximately 11 
tons per man per day, as compared to 7 tons per man per day as late as 1951; 
(3) an increase in underground mechanical loading to approximately 85 percent 
of total underground production; (4) a new peak in bituminous coal and lignite 
consumption by electric power utilities to approximately 157 million tons, with 
the trend accelerating upward; and (5) a continued recovery in other United 
States consumption from the low of 1954, although consumption in these areas 
other than electric power utilities still was 1.5 percent below the average for the 
4 previous years. 

The overseas market for our coal largely is a result of heavy increases in the 
demand for energy throughout Western Europe, combined with the inability of 
Western European nations to supply the increasing requirements from their 
indigenous coal production and reserves. As a consequence of advancing 
industralization it is expected that the demand abroad for United States coal 
will continue to increase substantially over the next two decades. Our ability 
to meet these demands, in addition to the heavy increases in energy requirements 
that have been predicted for our own Nation during the next 20 years will 
depend on the extent to which our coal industry is able to expand its productive 
eapacity. This, in turn, will depend to a great extent on the amount of effective 
research that can be done to increase the efficiency of coal production, preparation, 
marketing, and utilization. 


UNDERGROUND GASIFICATION 


Mr. Fenton. Your underground gasification, what is the status 
of this experimentation ‘ 
Mr, Zinner. We are still attempting to gasify coal in place, and 


research currently revolves around the hydrofrac process. I don’t 
believe there is anything of immediate significance to report since 
we reported on this last year. We are still working on it. 

We understand that there is some evidence of increasing interest on 
the part of the European countries in this process. 

We have had a committee organized to help us evaluate our work. 
That is about all I can say on the operation. 

Mr. Fenton. Is experimentation going on in Morgantown? 

Mr. Zinner. Yes, sir. That is part of the process. That has to do 
with the basic research on a method of connecting two openings under 
ground by currents of electricity. 

Basic research on that is going on at Morgantown, but the principal 
gasification research continues in Alabama. 

Mr. Fenton. Have they had any recent demonstrations there in 
Alabama ? 

Mr. Zinner. Yes, There was one during the past 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Fenton. I have heard nothing new about experiments in Ala- 
bama lately. Alabama Power & Light Co. is interested in that 
process ? 

Mr. Zrnner. Yes, sir; they are deeply interested and they are 
cooperating in the whole operation. 

r. Fenton. I hear a lot about gasification. I don’t know how 
much money you are putting into that particular phase of research 
this year. 

Mr. Zinner. In under-ground gasification ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Zinner. I believe it runs about $200,000. 
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SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS 


Mr, Fenton. What about our conversion of solid fuels into liquid 
fuels? What are you doing now in that field? 

Mr. Zinner. This occupies a large share of our activity under 
processing and utilization in the bituminous coal area. I think that 
the program is fairly well outlined on pages 15 and 16 of the estimates, 

Mr. Fenton. Unfortunately we have not had very much time to 
go over pee justifications. 

Mr. Zinner. [think I can highlight this for you. 

As Mr. Ankeny pointed out earlier, the majority of our effort is 
now being reoriented toward gasification with nuclear energy. This 
will reach simulated pilot pl: int scale during the coming year. 

Mr. Fenton. We have had a program over many years now to 
convert coal and solid fuels into petroleum, into liquid fuels. Just 
what is the status of that program? Has that been discontinued ? 

Mr. Zinner. No, sir. You are referring particularly to the hydro- 
genation process. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes; conversion of solid fuels into liquid. 

Mr. Zrnner. The program is continuing although there have been 
some changes in emphasis. 

For one thing, there has been some new work on catalyst develop- 
ment in connection with synthesis permitting a change from gases 
to liquid in the Fischer-Tropsch process. There has been some bench- 
scale work done on hydrogenation which will be accelerated to a 
somewhat larger scale during the next year. 

This is a steady process of research. There is nothing in the way 
of a conclusion to report. We are continuing to work on it. We have 
not abandoned the field. 

I think that is what you were interested in determining. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. Our colleague from Virginia, Mr. Chairman, 
in the years we started this program was interested in this thing. 
We spent millions of dollars each year for that particular program. 

What is the present status of that program? Has it been con- 
cluded or are you still trying to refine these products to a greater 
extent ¢ 

Mr. Zinner. I think it is the latter. None of these have been 
concluded. We are continuing to work on this process at Morgan- 
town and at Pittsburgh. There has been no reduction in that pro- 
gram at all. 

Mr. Fenton. We abandoned that plant in Louisiana, Mo. That is 
what led me to ask the question about the present status of that pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Zinner. The work at Morgantown and at Pittsburgh is a much 
smaller, laboratory type work. 

Mr. Fenton. There is no special appropriation for that particular 
project now ? 

Mr. ZtnnEr. No, sir. 

Mr, Fenton. That has been concluded? 

Mr. Zrnner. That is right. There is no separate appropriation 
for it. 

Mr. Fenton. Now you are just 

Mr. Zinner. This is part aid parcel of the coal program ; yes, sir. 
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MINE FOR TESTING EXPLOSIVES 


Mr. Fenton. You made some comment on the explosives part of 
the bituminous coal program. I assume that applies to that phase of 
the work concerning anthracite coal ? 

Mr. Ankeny. It is all done at Bruceton, Pa. 

Mr. Fenton. That experimental mine that.we have out there, do 
we have any figures on costs and upkeep of that mine? 

Mr. AnxeEny. Yes, we can supply figures on the costs, but I would 
say that is a varying situation depending on the amount of work they 
are doing at the time that you look into the situation. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you expanding that mine or is it just for demon- 
stration purposes ? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir; it doesn’t produce coal except perhaps if we 
want to open up a fresh case for some special purpose. Maintenance 
of that mine would be very low because there is no water problem 
in the mine. It is a dry mine. 

Right now we are conditioning that mine to carry on some of these 
tests with foam plugs which I talked about a while ago. To get a 
mine ready for tests of that kind will require some expenditure of 
money. 

atone, as to the upkeep of the mine I would say it is negligible. 


USE OF BACKFILLING MACHINE 


Mr. Fenton. Now on your anthracite proposition, which brings us 
to a subject you have already mentioned, I notice in the little chance 
I had to go over these things that you have a new backfilling machine. 


Mr. Anxeny. I do not believe that anything is being done with that 
backfilling machine at the present time. 

Mr, Zinner. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. No work done with it yet? 

Mr. Anxeny. I believe it has been tested. 

Mr. Fenton. It would be a wonderful thing if the backfill worked. 
If you take the coal out and backfill it would help the subsidence situ- 
ation in the anthracite region which is a big problem at this time. It 
is a problem we are having in various communities. 

I think the stepping up of that kind of program would be to the 
best interests of the whole area. 

Mr. ANKENY. That is true, sir, but it is largely a problem of eco- 
nomics. I think our primary job there is to try to get the cost of 
anthracite down so as to improve the economy of the area. 

No matter how efficiently this is done this will have an effect in the 
opposite direction. ' 

Mr. Fenton. Both of those things go hand in hand, because if you 
see a lot of subsidence occurring, which is certainly detrimental to our 
economy, other industry is loath to come into a place where they see 
sagging of property and that sort of thing. 

Mr. AnKxeNny. Yowrare right, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I say this particular kind of research would be a big 
help at the present time. 

Mr. Kirwan. What Dr. Fenton is talking about T have seen in Ger- 
many. JI went into mines there which were 102 years in operation. 
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I went from the 2,100-foot level to 3,000-foot level on my back. They 
said I was the first fellow who did that who was not employed in the 


mine. 

I had a doctor with me to help me because my body hit the little 
props that were there. - 

They dropped 11,000 bombs in the Ruhr Valley during the war 
and the earth never sagged an inch. 

You drop one bomb in the anthracite regions and that will be the 
end. ‘It will all go down. 

When they take a car of coal out of the mine, for the coal that is 
taken out they take other rock and crush it, and that is sent back down 
into the mine. 

Old dumps of rock and slate on the surface should not be there but 
should be‘put.back’in the mines to hold them up. 

You mentioned economics. It is costing the State of Pennsylvania 
$100 million to dredge the Susquehanna River and the other rivers. 
If you put those dredgings back into the mines it would help the 
entire State. 

In 1875 where Dr. Fenton comes from they ran steamboats. Today 
you couldn’t run a éanoe. 

Mr, Ankeny. It is my observation that European countries are 
much more alert to conserving their land. 

Mr. Kirwan. Of every ton of coal they sell so much is used to refill 
the mine. 

Mr. Fenton. There never was any thought given to conservation in 
early years here. 

Mr. Kirwan. It was just rob and loot. There was no thought of 
conservation. 

Mr. Fenton. It is only in the last 10 years there has been any 
thought of conservation at all. 

Mr. Zrinner. One point on this packing machine. You are ac- 
quainted that we did work a year or two ago on the Brieden-type 
machine. 

One of the problems in mining is the matter of holding up the back 
until you got ready to backfill. This got us into the investigation of 
the collapsible prop. We have been working on that. 

We wil probably come back to the packer again. 

Mr. Fenton. You are just trading era there. You are not 
getting to the source of the trouble. ops are not going to solve 
the problem. 

Mr. ZrnNeER. I am sure you are right. 

Mr, Fenton. Props are a good thing. They will help in the lessen- 
ing of accidents. e are concerned about holding up the surface. 
Of course, it would help lessen the accidents. 

Mr. Zinner. The prop has to go in first before the pack, in any 
event. The collapsible prop would make backfilling easier in the 
end and it would be safer than the old type wood prop. 


GASIFICATION OF ANTHRACITE 


Mr. Fenton. There has not been very much done on underground 
gasification so far as anthracite is concerned ? 

Mr. Z1nER. No, sir, 

Mr. Fenton. That is the problem in the anthracite field, whether or 
not that is a feasible thing or not. I wonder what the feeling of the 








Bureau is on'that? We have some people who think it is a practical 
o— Gasification, as I understand it, is done just in the bituminous 
area 


Mr. Ankeny. That is correct, sir. 
CALCINATION OF ANTHRACITE 


Mr. Fenton. I have heard a lot of talk about this calcination of 
anthracite coal. What is that? 

Mr. ANKENY. Calcination means the driving off of volatile content 
of the coal in the absence of an oxygen atmosphere and it produces a 
high carbon content fuel which can be consolidated into brickets, and 
there is some thought that this product might have a number of uses, 
the principal one of which might be as a source of heat in blast 
furnaces and other metallurgical operations. 

Just how far we will get with that thing at the present time I don’t 
know, but I do believe the time will come when there will be a use of 
anthracite coal in this form for that purpose. 

Mr. Fenton. Can you give us a little more detail on that in the 
record if you are not prepared now? 

Mr. ANKENY. I think again it is a question of economics and re- 
serves, cost of freight, and so on. 

I think the more metallurgical developments we get on the east 
coast and as coking coal costs go down and as freight rates go up, 
that day always is coming nearer when we might be using anthracite 
more extensively for metallurgical uses. 


ANTHRACITE RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr, Fenton. In recent years we were successful in establishing the 
Anthracite Research Laboratory.. I have always been hopeful that 
we would find some some other uses for anthracite besides burning it 
up for heating purposes. 

Has anything developed from anthracite research to bring about 
uses other than burning? 

Mr. Anxeny. There has not been any development in that direction 
that I know of, but I think it offers a possibility some day of being 
able to make a very pure form of carbon which might be used in 
metallurgical electrodes; but there again you eventually would be 
burning it, anyway. I don’t think there is much real use for anthra- 
cite except for producing heat in one form or another. 

Mr. Fenton. You know, when. I first introduced legislation for a 
laboratory back in 1939, when. I first came here, the thought occurred 
to me at that time, and it was really the basis for my introducing the 
legislation, that the Agriculture Department, had just had four new 
laboratories to find uses for excessive agricultural products. That 
was really the thought that I had for the birth of this Anthracite 
Research Laboratory. 

We know there are alot. of byproducts from. bituminous coal, and 
that is the thing I had uppermost in my mind: Could not something 
be developed from anthracite? 

I don’t know whether enough effort is being put forth in that diree- 
tion. I certainly would like to see that developed further. 

Mr. Ankeny. We certainly would, too, Dr. Fenton. 
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Of course, we in the Bureau of Mines now think that the best pros- 
pect for new use of anthracite is possibly in the conversion of anthra- 
cite to high B. t. u. gas. Most of our thinking at the present time is 
along that direction of utilizing anthracite to produce’ pipeline gas 
that can be used in industrial purposes, for home heating, and many 
other applications; so we are contemplating some very important 
research on the gasification of anthracite in the near future. — 

Mr. Fenton. I would like some thought to be’ given to the utilization 
of anthracite other than burning it up. 

Mr. Zinner. If I may point out, in the changes in the anthracite 
program this coming year, aside from the research on gasification, the 
other major increases are in studies of uses, possible uses for anthra- 
eite other than as a direct fuel. There are three increases in that area, 
one having to do with anthracite as an industrial carbon, particular] 
as metallurgical electrodes. This is a new program entirely and sells 
for an increase of some $25,000 over the scale of work last year. Some 
fundamental research on characteristics of anthracite will be carried 
out to enable industrial carbon users to adapt this resource to their 
processes. 

Then there is one project where we are trying to find out how anthra- 
cite might be used in other ways than.as a fuel. 

I think this is the point you were trying to emphasize. 

Mr, Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Zrxner. Of course, this is offset by a decrease in scale of : aitiv ity 
in the calcination studies which we think will be substantially finished 
by the end of this current fiscal year. 

Mr. Fenton. Well; we have the coal up there and we would like to 
see something develop from it. 

Incidentally, this is about the smallest number of people I have seen 
from the Bureau of Mines in the years of our hearings here. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


MINE DRAINAGE 


Mr. Fenton. What is the status of the mine drainage program? I 
glanced over your justifications hurriedly on that. That is a problem 
that is very urgent. 

Mr. ANKENY. I can give you an up-to-date report on what the status 
is in mine drainage. 

Mr. Fen'ron. That isto be a 4-year program; is it not ? 

Mr. Ankeny. The law permits 4 years to ‘complete this program, 
and I believe it provides for 2 years of study and observation after 
the program has been completed. 

Mr. Fenton. Work has not been done on these projects yet ? 

Mr. Awxeny. I believe you are right, that actual labor to accomplish 
the project has not been started, although on the two pumping projects 
it is my understanding that contracts have been let or are about to be 
let for the purchase of these pumps. 

Mr. Fenton. They are not in an awful hurry to get the law passed. 
We got the $814 million from the Federal Government, but I don’t 
know what is happening. 
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Mr. Ankeny. Sir, we cannot take any of the responsibility for this 
delay. 

Mr. Fenton. I know it. You have had the State of Pennsylvania 
submitting the projects to the Federal Government for approval. I 
told the people up there that I think they ought to get busy and get 
this thing under way. 

The object of the whole thing is to try to preserve our coal reserves. 
Indirectly it was to try and have a program to get people to work ina 
distress area, but nothing has been done about it. 

I think whoever is responsible for this should try to hurry the 
program along. 

I am glad to see there is an increase in appropriation to help the 
metal mines. 

The fire-control project is progressing pretty well. 

Mr. ANKENY. It is progressing in the normal manner. 

Mr. Fenton. You said something about noncoal programs with 
reference to your health and safety. 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 


MINE ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


Mr. Fenton. At this point I would like to have you insert those 
tables as to the number of mine accidents in the coal mines, bituminous 
and antracite, fatal and nonfatal accidents, and also the usual table 
giving the causes for these accidents. 

Mr. ANKENY. I have all of that information prepared for you, Dr. 
Fenton. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Injuries per million man-hours exposure, portal-to-portal 


— tata 
Fatal Nonfatal 


| | 
Bituminous| Anthracite Total |Bituminous! Anthracite 
| 


68. 87 | 98. 13 
69. 39 15 
71. 47 | 3.16 


| 

.49 | 
65. 62 | 4 
| 

| 


. 50 | 
78 
. 56 | 
.58 
. 94 
71 


68. 05 72 
63. 47 | . 85 
60. 53 7. 37 
61. 28 | 2 56 | 
58. 93 83 
60, 21 | .78 | 
57.79 | 9. 68 | 
56. 02 | 5. 05 | 
56. 52 | 32 | 
58. 81 82. 65 | 
57. 32 79. 41 
5. 28 75. 69 | 
51. 67 88 | 
47.73 76. 14 
47. 56 39. 94 | 
47. 64 6. 35 
45. 26 59. 85 | 
99 | i . 02 43. 66 59. 18 | 
.99 ; . 45.94 . 21 
06 . 26 | . 08 | 42. 96 75. 68 


| 


1.3 
1.4 
1. 
1. 
1 
1. 
L: 
1.6 
1. 3! 
1. 
1. 
1, 23 
1. 
E. 
1. 2 
1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ 
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1Data for 1955 and 1956 are subject to revision. 
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TABLE 2.—Number of fatal and nonfatal injuries 


Fatal 





Nonfatal 


Bt bits womb? 


Bituminous) Anthracite Total | Bituminous Anthracite 


231 
268 
274 
244 
215 
225 


16, 540 
15, 820 





1 Data for 1955 and 1956 are subject to revision. 


TaBLe 3,—Underground fatality experience in the coal industry, title I and title II 
mines 








Calendar year— 





1954 


Bituminous: 
14 or Jess men 
es aind ngmentonstadics | 
i 
I i i ra iiecientnity 


oo SS : 
a 
Sen ns 


i 





Anthracite: 
14 or less men.._..........- 


44n400:00B0@ mand gatos: 


at 











Als, 7 hoe 








! July-December 1956. 
2 Per million man-hours. 


Nore.—All figures for 1955 and 1956 are subject to revision. 
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Coal-mine fatalities and fatality-frequency rates, 1955-56 


Bituminous coal Anthracite Total 


Number Fatality Numper Fatality Number Fatality 
| fatalities rate ? fatalities rate ? fatalities rate ? 


1 Subject to revision. 
2 Per million man-hours. 


Roof fall fatalities 
| | | 
Percent of— 
Bituminous | Anthracite Total eer a —— 
All fatals |U nheegrennd 


fatals 


65 
63 





REDUCTION IN MAJOR DISASTERS 


Mr. Anxeny. There is one item I would like to bring to your at- 
tention which I think is worthy of mention. 

If we can get through a few more days we will approach the long- 
est period where we will be free of major disaster, which is very 
gratifying. 

A lot of people cross their fingers and knock on wood when you 
talk that way, but Idon’t. I think it is an achievement. 

I am not saying we cannot have any widespread disaster in this 
country even tomorrow, but I do think that this reflects the work that 
the Bureau of Mines has been doing in the coal industry to prevent 
these widespread disasters. 

Mr. Fenton. Two basic laws we enacted within the period of the 
last 15 years have helped considerably to lessen accidents. I refer, 
of course, to the original Mine Safety Act, the Inspection Act, and 
the act we passed a couple years ago to put some teeth in the original 
act. I think those have been a great help to the reduction of accidents. 

Mr. Anxeny. I am sure they have been. However, so far as the 
general run of mine accidents is concerned we have reached a sort of 
plateau here in the last 2 or 3 years, and as the records will show, I 
think it calls for redoubling of effort on our part not only in inspection 
but also taking a look at our training programs to see if they cannot 
be improved and made more effective. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Fenton. How many fatal accidents did we have in coal mines in 
1956 ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Four hundred and forty-four fatal accidents in all 
coal mines, bituminous, anthracite, and lignite, with a rate of 1.08 
fatalities per million man-hours worked. 
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That rate is not quite as good as the rate of last year where 417 fa- 
talities occurred with a rate of 1.04. 

Mr. Frenron. How does that compare with 5 years ago? 

Mr. Anxeny. You want the number for the past 5 years—total in 
1951 was 785; 1952 it was 548: 1953 it was 461; 1954 it was 396, the 
best year; 1955 it was 417; 1956 it was 444. We have lost a little 
ground there. 

Mr. Fenton. Any explanation for that? 

Mr. Anxeny. Yes. Of course, I don’t like to look for alibis but 
we have had a very substantial stepping up of our coal production in 
bituminous and also some in anthracite. Whenever you get a demand 
for production that means more pressure to keep moving and keep 
things going. That may be one factor that has influenced this thing. 

Tonnagewise, though, not tonnagewise but on an exposure basis, 
the increase was not very much. It was just a small fraction because 
there are more man-hours worked this year than there were last year. 

Mr. Fenton. We have had no catastrophes? 


MAJOR DISASTERS 


Mr. Anxeny. We are about to approach a 26-month period without 
a major disaster, and if we make it the next 2 or 3 days that will be 
the record, the longest period in history that the industry has ever 
operated without a major disaster. 


INSPECTION IN METAL MINES 


Mr. Fenton. Of course, we would like to see an educational pro- 
gram so far as health is concerned, and see that program stepped up 
in the metal mines. Do you have to have any special legislation for 
more inspection, and so forth, in metal mines ? 

Mr. Ankeny. If I understand your question correctly, the Bureau 
of Mines does not have the legal right of entry into metal mines, but 
I might add to that that we have no record of any case where entrance 
to the mine has been denied our engineers working in the metals field. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what I mean. You are talking of these in- 
spection programs coming out of the health and safety program. 

Mr. Ankeny. All we are providing for in this program is the em- 
ployment of a few additional metal mining safety engineers that 
we can assign to the various offices in the field to help carry on our 
educational program in the metals industry, and also we were sub- 
ject to some criticism in these hearings for not having as good an 
accident reporting program in metal as we have in coal. 

We want to bring that program of the collection of accident statis- 
tics and reportin 

Mr, Fenton. You already have the authority from basic legislation 
to do that ? ‘ 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it should be done. If it needs special legisla- 
tion we ought to get it. 

Mr. Ankeny. We have authority to do that, to carry out the pro- 
gram which has been outlined here. 
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RIFLE OIL SHALE PLANT 


Mr. Kirwan. With reference to facilities at Rifle, what are your 
plans to dispose of them ? 

Mr. Miuurr. So far as I know, Mr. Chairman, no decision was 
reached to dispose of this facility. It was discussed at some length in 
the Bureau, and I believe the Bureau’s recommendation was that it be 
held in standby and not disposed of at. this time. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have $210,000 this year. 

Mr. Mirirr. The Navy transfer is a little higher than that for the 
current year. 

Mr. Kirwan. The conference report on the 1957 defense bill shows 
that the managers are agreed that Navy’s appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the costs of maintenance and protective guard services of the 
Government’s oil-shale plant at Rifle, Colo., pending disposition of 
this facility by the responsible Federal agencies. 

We thought they were going to do something with this. 

Mr. Mier. I believe the Navy presented a substantial program for 
this current fiscal year but that was eliminated in the conference on 
the Navy bill. 

Mr. Kirwan. We find it back in our laps again. 

Mr. Mirirr. That is right. Mr. Thomson may have the exact 
amount anticipated in transfers. 

Mr. Tuomson. $213,000 is to be transferred from Navy to Interior 
during 1957. This is to take care of protecting the facilities during 
1957. Ido not believe that the 1958 estimate for Navy includes funds 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Krrwan. We have it in here. We have got it back in our laps 
again when the conferees said it was to be disposed of. What are 
they doing about trying to dispose of it? Did they make any effort 
to dispose of it ? 

Mr. Mixter. I believe not. 

Mr. Kirwan. Navy talks about standby and then does not give you 
any money. 

r. Mititrr. The language in the Navy appropriation permitted 
them to make funds available to Interior. 

Mr. Kirwan. But they are not doing it. 

Mr. Mitier. That is right for 1958. 

Mr. Kirwan. They have now dumped it back in our laps. 

Mr. Miturr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. The conferees recommended that they dispose of it. 
Have they made any effort to dispose of it ? 

The report states that: 

The managers are agreed that this appropriation shall be available for 
the costs of maintenance and protective guard services of the Government’s 


oil-shale plant at Rifle, Colo., pending disposition of this facility by the re- 
sponsible Federal agencies. 


We get it back in our laps again even though it is on Navy property. 
This is the same as building this bridge across the Potomac River. 
It was dumped into the Park Service. When they couldn’t get funds 
they took it out of there. 
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Mr. Mitier. Whether there was discussion in the N 
about disposing of the property or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Kirwan. You know nothing about disposing of it ? 

Mr. Mitier. No, sir. We have been asked to maintain it as is and 
use Navy funds to do that. 

Mr. dena I wish they would make a decision. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 
WITNESSES 


‘avy Department 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MINERAL RESOURCES 
JOHN G. LIEBERT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 


TARY, MINERAL RESOURCES 


Program and financing 
1956 actual 


Program by activities: 
1. Acquisition of materials: 
(a) Cost of materials purchased. . .- 
(b) Operating expense - 


Total acquisition of materials 


2. Custody of materials: 
(a) Handling and storage 
(6) Operating expense ___-__- 


Total custody of materials.................... 
3. Administrative operations 


Total obligations___- 
Financing: 
PII ghiscicnrte & auld achinane 


| 1957 estimate 


127 


400 
36, 


000 


20, 163, 


100 


22, 600 
, 000 


786, 600 
50, 000 


000 | 


, 000 | 





Obligations by objects 


1956 actual 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay above 52-week base 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Tre ansportation of things 
Communication services- --- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Payment to ‘‘Administrative operations fund 
Services Administration’’ 
Supplies and materials 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 
Contribution to retirement fund - - ‘ Lt 


= 


, General 


Total obligations____..-.-.-- ca hed inaied 


B 7 


| 
| 1957 estimate | 


$78, 000 | 


50, 
19, 680, 1 


21, 000, 000 


1958 estimate 


$38, 464, 800 
49, 200 


38, 514, 000 


1, 305, 200 
100, 800 
1, 406, 000 
80, 000 


40, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 


1958 estimate 


$115, 881 
519 


116, 400 
16, 100 

1, 207, 200 
4, 400 

1, 400 

1, 308, 200 


80, 000 
37, 259, 100 


7, 200 
40, 000, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation , 000, $0, 00, 000 








EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - se aoe 21, ; 31, 500, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward_ Se tiie! sd bec ae i ititesanne abd ‘ 8, 500, 000 


Total expenditures and balances _.__.._._...--.--- ; Sed 21, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 


Mr. Krrwan. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is the “Acquisition of strategic minerals” for which $40 million is 
requested for 1958. 

We have gone into this program in detail in considering the de- 
ficiency request of $30 million for this year but there are a few addi- 
tional questions we should discuss concerning the additional amount 
requested for 1958. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Krrwan. Do you have a statement on this item which you desire 

to present to the committee, Mr. Secretary ? 
Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir. 

In the estimate submitted to the committee at this time the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is requesting an appropriation of $40 million for 
fiscal year 1958 to continue programs authorized by the act of July 19, 
1956. This act directed the Department to purchase limited quantities 
of tungsten, asbestos, acid-grade fluorspar, and columbium-tantulum 
from mines located within the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions. 

In discussing this particular request I should like to advise the com- 
mittee that a supplemental request for an additional $30 million has 
been submitted to the Congress. These funds will be needed to —— 
the purchase programs through the balance of the current fiscal yea 
1957. As a matter of fact, funds appropriated for this purpose last 
year have been virtually exhausted at present. 

To review the situation briefly, the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act for this fiscal year made available $21 million for the 
administration of this program on a partial year basis. In approving 
this amount the Senate subcommittee reported as follows: 

The budget estimate for this program ($91,670,000) is the estimated cost for 
2% years. Itis the view of the committee that the sum recommended is adequate 
to carry out the program through January of 1957. The committee expects the 
Department to submit a supplemental request for funds, through the Bureau of 
the Budget when additional funds are required. 

It may be seen that the action being taken by the Department is 
consistent with the wishes of Congress. 

You may recall that S. 3982, which proposed the legislation, was 
passed by the Congress after extended hearings before both the Senate 
and the House committees at which voluminous testimony was taken 
from industry and Government witnesses. Testimony given at these 
hearings made it unmistakably clear that substantial portions of the 
industries producing the minerals covered by the act would be forced 
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to close down unless some assistance were given to permit the con- 
tinuance of operations during an interim period of adjustment to 
normal market conditions. These mining industries in principal part 
have been developed under aggressive procurement programs for de- 
fense purposes. Although continued acquisition of the minerals pro- 
duced from these domestic mines would not be justified if only defense 
considerations were involved, continuance of the operation of the mines 
is still a factor to be considered in the solution to problems centering 
around the maintenance of the domestic production component of the 
mobilization base in these commodities and the assurance of a source 
of supply for our expanding peacetime requirements. 

The programs authorized by the act are considered to be interim 
programs only, necessary to the survival of these strategic mining 
industries during a period within which the administration and the 
Congress may give further consideration to a long-term, nondefense, 
domestic minerals program. It is expected that during this interim 
period some of the producers of these commodities will be able to 
adjust substantial portions of their production to normal competitive 
market conditions. How many, and for what quantity of mine pro- 
duction, it is difficult to estimate at this time. There should, however, 
be developed new and additional information during this period 
which will be useful in managing a long-term program. 

The General Services Administration is handling the actual admin- 
istration of these purchase programs under a delegation of authority 
from the Secretary of the Interior. Provision for this delegation 
was made within the act. These programs have been most carefully 
devised to return to the Government the maximum results for the 
money expended consistent with the purposes of the legislation. The 
programs established to carry out the purpose of the act are nearly 
identical with those conducted by the General Services Administra- 
tion for purchase of these and other minerals from domestic mines 
under the authority of the Defense Production Act, as amended. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but I am prepared, 
of course, to discuss the matter in whatever details the committee 
may wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. At this point in the record we will insert pages 39 
through 41 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Analysis by activities— Acquisition of strategic minerals 


Decreases Base, 1958 Estimate, | Increases 
1958 


tion ipiitenreniy 


| 
us re Inia ott 10? A ene 
| | 


Activities Appropria- 


} 
| 
1, Acquisition of materials: 


(a) Cost of materials purchased 


(0) Operating expense 


Subtotal 
2. Custody of materials: 
(a) Handling and storage 
(6) Operating expense - - - 


Babtotal ... x.2625:- an... 
3. Administrative operations. --- 


Total..-_Lacigue: 


<<] 
| 


-| 


36, 000 |..------- 


20, 163, 400 |. 


ppt eed 


64, 000 


F786, BOD 1b. - .0~ce0n0 
50, 000 |.-.--.- 


27, 400 | $38, 464, 800 
36, 000 49, 200 | 
,400 | 38, 514, 000 | 
| 
1, 305, 200 
100, 800 


600 
000 | 


64, 
786, 


1, 406, 000 | 
sy 50, 


80, 000 | 


600 
000 





21 





, 000, 000 |...-. 


} 21,000,000 | 40,000, 000 | 


$18, 337, 400 
13, 200 


18, 350, 600 
582, 600 
36, 800 
619, 400 
30, 000 


19, 000, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The act of July 19, 1956 (70 Stat. 579), authorized interim assistance programs 
for certain segments of the minerals industry pending the development of a long- 
range nondefense domestic minerals program. 

The act also provided for implementing the assistance programs by authorizing 
and directing the Department of the Interior to establish and maintain programs 
to purchase limited quantities of tungsten, asbestos, acid-grade flourspar, and 
columbium-tantalum from mines located within the United States, its Territories 
and possessions. The programs are to continue in effect until either the quan- 
tities specified have been purchased, or until December 31, 1958, at which date 
the authority under the act shall terminate. It is estimated that the quantities 
specified in the act, when considered in conjunction with the price schedule and 
current rates of mine production, are adequate to continue the programs for a 
period of approximately 2 years. 

In the case of the tungsten purchase program, in order to spread the economic 
benefits of the program as broadly as possible over the producing industry, it is 
specifically provided that the larger producers will be restricted in the quantities 
which they can offer to the Government during each calendar month. 

S. 3982, which proposed the legislation, was passed by the Congress after 
extended hearings before both the Senate and the House committees at which 
voluminous testimony was taken from industry and Government witnesses. 
Testimony given at these hearings made it unmistakably clear that substantial 
portions of the industries producing the minerals covered by the act would be 
forced to close down unless some assistance were given to permit the continuance 
of operations during an interim period of adjustment to normal market condi- 
tions. These mining industries in principal part have been developed under 
aggressive procurement programs for defense purposes. Although continued 
acquisition of the minerals produced from these domestic mines would not be 
justified if only defense considerations were involved, continuance of the opera- 
tion of the mines is still a factor to be considered in the solution to problems 
centering around the maintenance of the domestic production component of the 
mobilization base in these commodities and the assurance of a source of supply 
for our expanding peacetime requirements. 

The programs authorized by the act are considered to be interim programs only. 
necessary to the survival of these strategic mining industries during a period 
within which the administration and the Congress may give further considera- 
tion to a long-term, nondefense, domestic minerals program. It is expected that 
during this interim period some of the producers of these commodities will be able 
to adjust substantial portions of their production to normal competitive market 
eonditions. How many, and for what quantity of mine production, it is difficult 
to estimate at this time. There should, however, be developed new and additional 
information during this period which will be useful in managing a long-term 
program. 

The Department of the Interior delegated to the General Services Administra- 
tion the necessary authority to administer the mineral programs as provided 
in the act. These programs have been most carefully devised to return to the 
Government the maximum results for the money expended consistent with the 
purposes of the legislation. The programs established to carry out the purpose 
of the act are nearly identical with those conducted by the General Services 
Administration for purchase of these and other minerals from domestic mines 
under the authority of the Defense Production Act, as amended. 

The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1957 made 
available $21 million for the administration of this program on a partial year 
basis. It is anticipated that these funds will be exhausted before January 1957 
and that a supplemental request for $30 million will be submitted to the Congress 
at the earliest possible date. This action is consistent with the wishes of the 
Congress as evidenced by the following statement made by the Senate sub- 
committee in reporting out the supplemental appropriation item: 

“The budget estimate for this program ($91,670,000) is the estimated cost 
for 2% years. It is the view of the committee that the sum recommended is 
adequate to carry out the program through January of 1957. The committee 
expects the Department to submit a supplemental request for funds, through 
the Bureau of the Budget when additional funds are required.” 
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The Department is requesting an appropriation of $40 million for fiscal year 
1958. This amount together with the additional supplemental of $30 million 
anticipated for fiscal year 1957 will enable the Department to continue the 


purchase programs and accomplish the objectives of the interim assistance 
program. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Please submit for the record a breakdown of the 
amount to be purchased and the cost for each of the minerals during 
the current fiscal year, and for 1958. 


Mr. Wormser. We will be glad to get that information for you, 
Mr. Chairman. 


(The information requested follows :) 
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QUESTION OF RATE OF APPROPRIATIONS UNTH. DECEMBER 31, 1958 


Mr. Kirwan. The budget estimate of $40 million, together with the 
amount requested this year, would provide for the appropriation of 
the total cost of the program by June 30, 1958, or 24 months, while 
Public Law 733 provided for continuance of the program over a 
30-month period until December 31, 1958. 

Why has the purchase program not been spread over the 30-month 
period, which wom defer the appropriation of about $18.2 million 
until fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Wormser. Mr. Liebert, do you want to answer that? 

Mr. Liezerr. If I understand the question, sir, you mean why has 
the Department requested that during fiscal 1957 and 1958, which is 
a 2-year period, we have asked for funds which would normally be 
expended over a 2.5 year period? 

Mr. Kirwan. That is right. 

Mr. Liesert. To give you the answer to that, sir, it will give the 
manager of these purchasing programs, the GSA, an_ opportunity 
to manage the money in just “the w ay that you were talking about a 
few moments ago, sir. 

You realize that no one can tell exactly how much money on a 
monthly basis under the type of program set up—the mechanics of this 
program—would be spent in any pi articular month. For instance, as 
of now funds have been committed for which the checks have not yet 
been issued under the $21 million appropriation. 

We anticipate that if we provided for monthly availability of funds 
clear up until the last month, say, December, that those funds monty 
no longer under the very limitation of the act be available for pa 
ment, and that would cut the program short in any event 6 week 
or 2 months. 

We are trying to manage the money with the full realization that 
perhaps in the last 6 months of this program for some of these com- 
modities we may have underestimated or overestimated—in this case 
ov erestimated—and the funds would be exhausted. 

For instance, it is entirely possible that within the fiscal year 1958, 

a 2-year period, we might have obligated the entire portion of the 
$91 million which would be allocated or made available for purchases 
of a particular commodity. 

It is difficult to manage a program within a period of a monthly 
budget, so to speak, but we are trying. 

Mr. Kirwan. I realize it is diffic sult for you to manage the rate of 
purchases under this program. However, the Congress said it wanted 
a rate of about $3 million a month. Now, the industry has got to un- 
derstand this. That is how much we are going to buy off them. As 
far as the United States Government is concerned, the Congress said 
we are going to buy so much tungsten over a 214-year period. 

You will have to find out the simplest and easiest way whereby 
the industry can sell their product to the United States Government 
over this period. 

Mr. Laesrrr. I think, sir, if I may comment on your point, it is 
very well taken, and to the extent that we are able to communicate, 
and the industry to become organized so it can handle its affairs, 
Mr. Chairman, without being in violation of these antitrust laws, 
we will pass on this word of caution to the industry. However, from 
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the standpoint of Government officials about all we can say is “Fel- 
lows, get together, but do not get together officially, or in any organ- 
ized way sha see how you can carve up this money.” 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not asking the Government to violate anything 
at all nor to do anything that is wrong. Now, Mr. Flemming, the 
Administrator of the Office of Defense Mobilization, said “we do not 
need any more tungsten at this time for defense purposes. 

If he had not testified to that before the Interior Committee of the 
House of Representatives, I would say it was a serious matter. How- 
ever, Mr. Flemming said, “We have enough of this material on hand 
for 5 years.” 

In order to help out this tungsten industry, Congress authorized 
purchase of 1,250,000 units over a 21-year period. The Govern- 
ment will not do that for the anthracite people, will it, Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Surely, the people producing tungsten ought to find 
ways and means to spread this program out so the funds won’t be 
exhausted and assistance stopped. If they do not do that, we are likely 
to take Mr. Flemming’s advice, and say “We do not need any of this 
tungsten.” 

We could say, “We are not going to go along with you and keep those 
miners working,” because we know of other places where miners are 
not working. 

Mr. Wormser. Of course, Mr. Chairman, you have dozens of little 
producers and I do not know whether they can afford even to go toa 
central place and work with any monthly scale of shipments to the 
Government and survive. Also, I am quite conscious of the fact that 
if we go to them and do what has been suggested, we would be encour- 
aging them to do something which I am quite confident the Department 
of Justice would frown upon; namely, take the monthly sum and allo- 
cate it, and decide who gets what. 

Mr. Kirwan. In whatever way it is done, I know the Department of 
Justice is not bigger than the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Wormser. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Congress limited the monthly purchases from any one 
producer so this program would continue until about December 31, 
1958. 

Mr. Wormser. Then you will have a scramble which is now spread 
over a 6 months’ period, for 1 month or 2 months or 3 months, and 
some tungsten mines would be shutting down before 1 month, and 
then there would be another scramble when mining was resumed. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not know whether there is going to be a scram- 
ble, but we have said to buy $91 million worth of these minerals over 
a peer of 30 months means a monthly rate of about $3 million. 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF MINERS INVOLVED 


Mr. Fenton. How many miners are involved in this matter? 

Mr. Wormser. Do you mean producing properties, Dr. Fenton ? 

Mr. Fenton. I mean individuals. I have reference to the people 
working in the mines. 

Mr. Wormser. We have that in the testimony, Dr. Fenton, but I do 
not recall offhand that figure. There are not too many, however, as 
a matter of fact. 
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NUMBER OF PRODUCERS 


Mr. Liesert. We had as of this time about a year ago 700 producing 
tungsten mines of which approximately 690 are what we would call 
small mines. There were 6 producers, to the best of my recollection, 
who produced over 5,000 units of tungsten per month, and they pro- 
vided approximately 70-odd percent of the total tungsten produced in 
the country. 


MONTHLY LIMITATION ON PURCHASES 


So, in order that the large producers would not gobble up all the 
benefits of this program, there was a limit of 5,000 units per month put 
on shipments so that no producer could sell to the Government more 
than 5,000 units a month. That was deliberately aimed at the accom- 
plishment of the thing which you were suggesting, Mr. Chairman; 
namely, make these big producers toe the mark and to have only a 
portion of the Government market for themselves, leaving those people 
who produce less than 5,000 units the availability of ‘selling all of 
their production on the Government market, and thereby permitting 
the small miner to take his proper place within the Government pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Jensen. Are we to understand that these 690 small miners of 
tungsten sell all their production to the Government ? 

Mr. Wormser. Companies, but not miners. 

Mr. Lieserr. That is true, because they all produce less than 5,000 
units. The limitation in this program is to the effect that no one 
producer shall sell from any mining district more than 5,000 units of 
his production. Now, to show you how that works. I think the larg- 
est producer produces about 15,000 units per month. A unit consists 
of 20 pounds. This producer is able to sell to the Government only 
one-third of his monthly production in any one month. This pro- 
ducer has to scrounge and find another market for the two-thirds re- 
maining or cut down. The reason 5,000 units was taken as a cutoff 
for the large mines is that the large mines are geared to a ratio of 
economic production. There comes a point in large facilities where 
you have to grind out a certain quantity in order to be in operation at 
all, and it was a guess that 5,000 units would be the point at which 
there would be enough of a subsidy to the large ones to keep them in 
production at some rate, and still provide a sufficient amount t for some 
of the smaller producers to stay in production. 

The small producers howled very Meare at this figure of $55 because 
they suy many of them cannot live at $5 We said “Well, $55 is a 
reasonable difference between the previous $63 price of G overnment 
support under the ODM program, and the current world-m: irket price. 
You are going to have to adjust your industry so that those who can 
live at $55—the small ones—can stay in business, and the big ones will 
have to adjust production downward.” That was a very crude way 
of accomplishing what you, I think, would like to do in a much more 
refined way. 

Mr. Jensen. What percent of the tungsten that the Government 
buys from all these operators is bought from these 10 lar ge operators ? 

Mr, Lreserr. Of the total ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 
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Mr. Lienert. With the limitation, that is something we are going 
to have to figure out. We can put these figures together when we get 
the other data which the chairman requested. The percentage to the 
total production which the Government is buying from the large ones 
has shrunk considerably because of this 5,000-unit limitation. My 
guess is we are pretty close to 50-50, maybe 40-60. 

Mr. Wormser. Roughly half, 

Mr. Jensen. That is the 10 and the 690 gets the other half. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you plan to do when the funds are exhausted 
in June 1958? 

Mr. Wormsrr. We hope the long-range program will pick up the 
difficulty. We envisage carrying on a program to help all the mining 
industries in which we » hope tungsten and other metals will participate. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the estimated cost of the handling and storage 
and operating expenses for this program in 1958? Do you have any 
estimation on it? 

Mr. Lieserr. Handling and storage, $1,305,200 with an operating 
expense of $100,800 or a total of $1,406,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. If there are any other breakdowns of these figures, 
put them into the record. 

Will continued provision for these costs be necessary in 1959 and 
future years ¢ 

Mr. Lirzerr. No, sir, we do not anticipate that they will because 
the act provides— 

Sec. 3. All materials purchased pursuant to the authority of the act shall 
be held by the Departmetit of the Interior to be made available to the strategic 
stockpile. 

That is in case Dr. Flemming’s estimate of how much we need for 
defense might change upward and we would not have to go out in 
the world market and buy other. 

Or to be turned over to the supplemental stockpile created for strategic and 
critical materials in aecordance with the act of July 10, 1954, as amended, as 
determined by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

In other words, this material, if Flemming does not take it into his 
strategic stockpile, will be taken over into the supplemental stockpile 
and whatever costs of handling and maintenance are involved will be 
spread over the total cost of maintaining the supplemental stockpile. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the basis for the estimate of $80,000 for 1958 
under “Administrative operations.” 

Mr. Liesert. That is the estimate given to us by the General Services 
Administration. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am going to ask one question and then we will be 
ready to adjourn. Concerning tungsten do you not agree that there 
is not too much to be worried about? You say there are 700 mines in 
this country. If we have that many mines in this country producing 
tungsten, I think they could start up again if we oa got into another 
crisis. We could round up the miners again. I do not know why 
it is 1 of the 4 strategic metals. 

Mr. Lreserr. Some of the tungsten mines listed among the i are a 
man with a mule that may mine as much as 5,000 units a ye Those 
mines are just burrows. They do not go in very deep—v sey ? thatiow 
mines. 
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Mr. Fenton. Just drifts? 

Mr. Lieperr. Yes, drifts. Where you have to sink shafts and go 
down 2,000 or 3,000 feet, those are the ones we speak of as large mines. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have 6 or 7 large mines but the rest are like a 
wild-catter out hunting for oil. But with the 6 large mines we have 
and considering the short time that we built up a 5-year stockpile, it 
does not appear to be a defense problem. 

Mr. Lieserr. What we call some of the larger mines in the United 
States have substantial investments. For instance, I can name one 
mine alone that after 1951, at the Government’s request, invested 
approximately $8 million in a property which the Bureau of Mines said 
was absolutely worthless. Within that short period of time they 
worked out a method to beneficiate a material which is normally not 
considered to be an ore at all, being of such low grade. They made a 
very good operation from it. 

It is a high-cost operation. At the time Government support for 
that mine ceases the mine will go completely out of existence and the 
mining town will be dissipated, unless it can sustain itself in compe- 
tition with world market prices. That mine is a deep mine. It will be 
filled with water. It is estimated it may cost a minimum of $100,000 a 
year to keep that mine unwatered. If the mine fills up with water, 
because of the grade of ore and destruction of the mine timbers it is 
seriously doubtful if that mine would ever open up again. It could not 
open up again at a future time except at a cost per haps, this is just a 
guess, double the $55 price. If the Government wanted material at 
that time, that is what they would have to pay to get this man to open 
up the mine because he could not compete otherwise. 

Mr. Buper. The Government might be able to afford it better then. 

Mr. Lazserr. It could be. Within this interim period and at the 
end of this program time we pretty well ought to know, all of us. Then, 
if a long-term, program does not pick up this kind of operation so it 

can be merged into the general economy, then it will probably have to 
drop. But during this time we would have allowed ourselves to work 
out, as the Secretary has said, some kind of an interim program which 
may help. It may not. 


MONTHLY LIMITATION ON PURCHASES 


Mr. Buper. My recollection of this law under which you are oper- 
ating is that you may purchase up to 5,000 units from each producer. 
W hy did you purchase 5,000 from every producer so that you ran out 
of funds so early? You did not have to purchase 5,000 units from 
each one; did you? 

Mr. Wormser. That would have meant an arbitrary discrimination. 
We would have to decide the balance between the purchases we would 
make from the hundreds of little fellows and maybe a half dozen or a 
dozen of the larger people. It seemed to me that the overall stipulation 
of this act was that we were to acquire ultimately no more than 1,250,000 
short tons of units. There you might say, also, no more than. Con- 
ceivably you could buy just a few thousand, but taking the intent of 
the law as we saw it, it was to acquire a certain quantity of tungsten 
concentrate and to limit the purchases from any one producer. Why? 


87677—57——-22 
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Because too much tungsten was being produced and the desire was to 
cut it down to normal competitive requirements. 

We followed the 5,000-unit stipulation, Mr. Budge, so as not to be 
discriminatory. 

Mr. Buner. The law says you shall not accept offers from any pro- 
ducer in excess of 5,000 short-ton units. That does not mean you have 
to buy the 5,000 from everyone. It says you can buy up to that. 

Mr. Kirwan. If there are no further questions, thank you gentlemen 
for appearing before us. 


THourspay, JANvARY 17, 1957. 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


HATFIELD CHILSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, PUBLIC LAND MAN- 
AGEMENT 

SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND 
FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER 

W. BARTON GREENWOOD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

FRED H. MASSEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (ADMINISTRATION) 


SELENE GIFFORD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (COMMUNITY SERV- 
ICES) 


ERVIN J. UTZ, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (RESOURCES) 
CHARLES F. MILLER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF RELOCATION SERVICES 
HILDEGARD THOMPSON, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 

EVAN L. FLORY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF LAND OPERATIONS 
WILBUR P. KANE, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 
ERNEST N. PAGE, ENGINEER 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Emmons? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

We have with us this morning our new Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Chilson. 

Mr. Cuttson. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman. I will ask Mr. 
Emmons to proceed. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure to again have the opportunity to discuss with you the budget 
estimate of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

This budget represents a further step in assisting our Indian people 
to attain the level of economic and social well-being which, I believe, 
is the right of every citizen of our Nation. I would like to emphasize 
that our programs are based on assistance to the Indian in atkibirinhe 
this goal. As some of you may know, I returned to my office not too 
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many weeks ago after a long series of meetings and consultations with 
top elected tribal officers that extended over a period of nearly 5 
months. We held these meetings in western cities like Denver and 
FE] Paso and Dallas—away from the reservations—and in most cases 
we invited just three officers from each tribal group—the chairman, 
the vice chairman, and the secretary. This made it possible to pre- 
serve a kind of roundtable atmosphere and to engage in some free and 
full discussions of current plans, problems and “prospects. 

One point I want to mention is that after each of these nine sets of 
meetings which we held, the Indian representatives got together on 
their own and adopted "resolutions expressing gener: ral approval or 

ecific endorsement of the programs which we are now carrying on. 
This was, of course, most gratifying and encourages us to keep pushing 

forward along the lines thet have been charted. 

After participating in these meetings, I am more convinced than 
ever that the Indian population is aware of the need for progress 
and is vitally interested in the management of its own affairs. The 
Indian people also are aware that proper preparation for this role is 
a necessary step if they are to realize their full potentialities in our 
present-day society. 

In addition, these meetings emphasized for me once again that 
there is no group of people in America more aware of the need for 
education than the Indians in our Nation. Indian parents are giving 
full support for the education of their children. Yet this quite often 
involves sacrifices which are difficult to assume. The committee is 
aware that a substantial number of our students who are located in 
isolated areas must leave home and live in dormitories near public or 
Bureau schools. We all know how difficult is the decision for a parent 
to willingly send young children away from home for a school term. 

We propose to continue our adult education program and to initi- 
ate an adult vocational training program which was authorized by the 
last session of the Congress. 

We propose to go forward with the relocation program which gives 
assistance to Indians in moving from reservation areas and obtaining 
employment. Weare also engaged in joint efforts with Indian groups 
in the establishment of industries near the Indian reservations. 

The budget proposes program increases in the management, de- 
velopment ‘and utilization of timber and land resources. Our con- 
struction program recognizes urgent requirements for ‘school and 
irrigation facilities and “roads. 

The total estimate of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is $114,049,000. 
This represents an increase of $24,033,000 over the adjusted appro- 
priation of $90,016,000. The adjustment referred to represents pay- 
ment by the Bureau to the civil service retirement fund in accordance 
with legislation enacted in the last session of the Congress. I would 
like to present briefly the major items included in our estimate. 

Our education program for 1958 is based on financial assistance for 
approximately 46,000 of the 72,000 Indian pupils in public schools 
and 45,465 supils i in Federal schools operated by the Bureau at 340 
locations. This program represents an increase of 5,090 pupils, of 
whom 3,595 will attend public schools under contractual arrangements 
which the Bureau has with States and local school districts. ‘The re- 
maining increase of 1,495 represents pupils who will be attending Bu- 
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reau schools. This program will permit the Bureau to more nearly 
reach the national average for school enrollments of school-age chil- 
dren of 96.7 percent even though the attainment of this objective will 
be on the basis of continued serious overcrowding due to the lack of 
adequate school facilities. 

To carry out this program the 1958 budget includes an increase of 
$6,204,000, Of this amount, $2,652,200 is for the extension of financial 
assistance to States and public school districts where tax-exempt 
Indian-owned lands and relatively large numbers of Indian children 
coming from these lands create financial burdens that. cannot be met 
in full by available State and local funds. The increase for Bureau- 
operated schools will provide for the enrollment of 1,495 additional 
pupils; and $100,000 1s being requested to initiate a ‘comprehensive 
survey of Indian education. This study is being undertaken in 
accordance with the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 531) directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct such a survey for the purpose of 
establishing effective programs leading to an orderly transfer of 
Indian children from the Federal schools to the public school systems 
of the States of their residence. We will utilize the services of con- 
sultants, experts and organizations in conducting this survey under 
Bureau direction, and we expect it to extend over a 3-year period at 
a total cost of $500,000. 

A requested increase of $647,800 provides for a limited expansion 
of our adult education program. These funds will provide adult 
Indians with an opportunity to develop basic skills in reading, writing, 
speaking, and understanding the English language. This will help 
them to overcome the language barrier which now separates them from 
the modern world and deprives them of minimum benefits which most 
Americans take for granted. Funds are also requested in this estimate 
in the amount of $1,500,000 to initiate an adult vocational training 
program authorized by Public Law 959 approved August 3, 1956. 
This, too, is an important step toward helping adult Indians to 
broaden their opportunities for employment. 

Our welfare workload has expanded due chiefly to the stepped-up 
health program in tuberculosis-case finding by the Public Health 
Service, resulting in referrals of dependents for general assistance 
during periods of the patients’ treatment and rehabilitation. This 
situation results also in a need for increased assistance to Indian chil- 
dren whose parents are being treated. In addition, an increasing 
number of handicapped children are being brought to our attention 
who need foster home or institutional care. The requested increase 
of $1,116,000 will enable us to meet these problems. 

The reloc ‘ation program for 1958 calls for a continuation of this 
service at the 1957 level and will make it possible to assist approxi- 
mately 10,000 Indians to voluntarily relocate. The “Law and order” 
activity is approximately the same as 1957, with some slight increases 
included for operating expenses and care and feeding of prisoners. 

Our resources-management budget of $17,200, 000 is spread over 
9 activities under this appropr iation. The major increases under this 
item for 1958 are for our forestry, soil and moisture, enrollment and 
program-planning operations. The demand for timber is now excel- 
lent and advantage should be taken of the market by harvesting tim- 
ber that would not be salable under less favorable conditions. We 
should increase the volume of timber sales with the ultimate objective 
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of placing on the market all the timber that can be produced by 
Indian-owned forests under sustained-yield management. The for- 
estry increase will be used primarily to make forest inventories which 
are an essential preliminary step to expanded sales activities. Soil 
and moisture conservation has hbetivené an important factor to the 
Indians and their resources. It has materially improved their econ- 
omy and welfare, protected their land from erosion, drought, and 
excessive water, and at the same time increased land productivity. 
With the funds appropriated for 1957 and those requested for 1958 in 
accord with the 20-year departmental program for soil- and moisture- 
conservation development, the work can be further accelerated and 
the beneficial results obtained on more and more acres. 

To take care of pressing needs, modest increases are requested to 
intensify planning operations with tribes, looking toward increasing 
assumption by Indians of responsibility for their affairs. Recent 
field consultations held with all tribal groups have definitely indi- 
cated mounting Indian interest for assistance in this phase of plan- 
ning. There is also a small increase for continuing, by tabulating 
machine methods, the analyzing and interpreting of Indian census 
data. 

In discussing our construction functions, I want to speak first 
of a very real problem which is facing us with respect to the growing 
school-age population. Additional Indian children are being crowded 
into already overtaxed existing facilities, and we must accelerate our 
construction program if we are to keep pace with the continuing in- 
crease in pupil load. This estimate reflects the beginning of this ac- 
celerated program. Of our total construction estimate of $21.225,- 
000, an amount of $17,157,000 is for the construction of buildings, 
utilities, and urgently needed auxiliary facilities, and $4,068,000 is for 
irrigation systems. These programs are justified in detail by proj- 
ect in our estimate and I shall not attempt to cover them here, except 
to say that they are high-priority projects. 

The request of $12 million under our “Road construction and main- 
tenance” appropriation will provide cash for the liquidation of obli- 
gations incurred under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. The 
1958 program provides for the construction and reconstruction of 
roads to an adequate standard so that local governments will take the 
roads into their highway systems for maintenance. 

The increase of $220,000 requested under the “General administra- 
tive expenses” appropriation is for strengthening operations at the 
agency level in the field, for expanding the safety program, and for 
providing additional operating expenses. 

We are also requesting $500,000 for rembursing the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians for expenses involved in preparing them for termina- 
tion of Federal supervision. Authority for this request is contained 
in Public Law 715 approved July 14, 1956. 

I have set forth the highlights of the budget estimates. I shall be 
glad to answer any further questions which you may have. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr, Chairman, with your permission I would like 
to have an opportunity, for a few minutes, to talk off the cuff and pos- 
sibly in 1 or 2 cases off the record. If I may have that privilege I 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well, proceed. 
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REPORT ON CONFERENCES WITH INDIAN TRIBES 


Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, when 
the President appointed me to the position of Commissioner in 1953, 
he instructed me to make a visit to the major tribes of the country as 
his personal representative to determine what the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Indians were, and to find out what they were thinking. 

As you all know, that required about 214 months. 

I did visit most of the tribes of America. Because there were not 
enough hours in the day or days in the week, I found it necessary to 
make a formal presentation to the people. I had to do most of the 
talking. I also presented the President’s message, which is in the 
form of a letter to me. 

As soon as I completed that assignment, I thought it was an inade- 
quate presentation and determined that a series of meetings should be 
held with tribal representatives. 

These meetings were to be held generally for 3 days at a time, to be 
with not over 10 tribes at a time, and to be further limited to just 
the 3 top elected officials of each tribe—the chairman, the vice chair- 
man, and the secretary—so that we would have time to sit around the 
table, and discuss individual tribal problems. 

After those meetings had opened and I had spent time trying to 
explain what our programs were, and to tell the Indian we wanted 
him to assume some responsibility for formulating the programs to 
meet his indivdual situation, I asked each of these tribal delegations 
to come to my room where we had another hour and a half where they 
could taik to me and give me their ideas and suggestions. 

I believe I have more factual information than ever has been 


gathered before due to these conferences. I might tell you I left 
Washington on July 13 and the last meeting was held in Dallas, Tex., 
on December 13, just exactly 5 months to the day. 

I wanted to wait until I had completed the last meeting before 
evaluating what I thought was most necessary. 

Gentlemen, at the present time we don’t know, but we believe we 
have eee ey 450,000 Indians for whom there is a Federal re- 


sponsibility, and as long as they are our responsibility we have to clear 
up our obligation. Most of you gentlemen know that when I was 
honored by my first appearance before this committee in 1954 that I 
said I took this job as a challenge to try to do something constructive. 

I believed then we could do something, and I still believe it. On the 
other hand, however, I can see that we have to make a study not only 
of the natural resources which exist on every reservation but a study 
of the human resource. Beneficial use of the natural resources can- 
not. be attained unless we give the strongest consideration to the in- 
dividual who has to use those resources. 

I found in these meetings that the Indians were just exactly like 
any other American, and given proper consideration will take advan- 
tage of opportunity; but the Indian wants to have those avenues of 
opportunities the same as anyone else. 

Every Indian does not want to be a farmer or a livestock man. They 
have the same desires to become trained mechanics, auditors, or in the 
professions the same as anyone else. 

Gentlemen, I am absolutely convinced we are never going to lick this 
Indian problem until we consider the human equation. To try to pre- 
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are the individual Indian, I have told you gentlemen before and I 
ete to reiterate what I said, that the terrible problem that exists in 
Indian affairs today is that we have permitted the Indian populations 
to outgrow the land resources. 

Even if the Indians wanted to use this land, there simply is not 
enough land to support them. We have to develop other opportuni- 
ties and programs. Our relocation program is wonderful, and per- 
sonally I don’t see how we could do without it, as is our industrializa- 
tion program. 

That in a way is holding the line. We can anticipate with the 
better health services, an increase in the Indian population of at 
least 4 percent a year. I think you gentlemen all realize what that 
will mean as the years run along. In 40 years certainly we will have 
pretty close to 200,000 additional Indians for which we have respon- 
sibility. 

If I am going to build a building, I have to have architects. Those 
architects certainly have to survey the terrain as well as the materials 
going into the structures. 

I want to be sure, gentlemen, just as sure as I was when I told you 
before that we could get all of our Navaho children in schools, and 
have seats for them in 2 years’ time, that when we present programs 
for your consideration that they are sound and feasible before I put 
my endorsement on it. 

It would be an injustice to the Government and to the Indian to 
spend money needlessly through rehabilitation plans of any type 
unless we have the very best information in America to support 
that. If it proves a failure the Indians will be discouraged, dis- 

untled, and disappointed, because they expect this program to 

ollow through. 

I say we need the best brains in America, the best organizations in 
the country to make those surveys. 

I do not like to take too much of your time but I would like to 
give you the background on this so you will see what I am driving at. 

I believe that I did indicate to you in 1954 that I was hopeful 
at that time that we could get some money from private foundations 
in the country to make these surveys possible. I had two reasons 
for that. First it would save money for the Government. 

The next important feature was that an organization which was 
formed outside of Government could independently receive these 
grants and employ the services of experts to make these surveys to 
insure that we would get the very best investigation possible. 

I have just about given up hope getting any money from the 
foundations. I waited until the middle of December before I was 
willing to throw in the sponge on that. I don’t quit easily, but I 
found there were things that made it impossible for the foundations 
to make these grants. 

The negotiated feature would be a most important thing, as I sup- 
pose you can readily see, because I can visualize if we are going to 
make these studies there might be a lot of people organizing over- 
night, maybe incompetent firms, in order to be available to make a 
bid. 

Of course, as you all know, we possibly would have to put those 
out for public bidding under present regulations. 
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This not only means the future of the Indians; it will also indi- 
sate how soon we can dissolve the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I have said this before: I am opposed to the termination of any 
tribe just overnight. I think it is our Federal responsibility first to 
prepare them so that they can be an important part of the local com- 
munity, that they can make their contribution as first-rate citizens, 

We are working on plans at this time, gentlemen, and later on I hope 
to have something more definite to submit to you, but it will take con- 
siderable study on our part. I want to thank you again for giving me 
this additional time so I could tell you what is actually in my heart, and 
I think we can lick the problems facing the Indian and our country. I 
feel the same way as I did in 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 


OVERGRAZING 


We know in this country, and everybody else knows it around the 
world perhaps, that we have overgrazed in the West and South- 
west. Instead of having land where 1,000 or 1,500 head of cattle can 
graze profitably we put as many as 5,000 cattle there to graze, and 
they ruin the land. Is that right? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what happened to many of the Western States. 
Once it was all good buffalo grass, but overgrazing soon ruined this. 

That is what we did to the Indian. We overgrazed him. We stuck 
him out there where he couldn’t feed himself. That is what you just 
said, was it not? 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. There wasn’t enough room and there wasn’t enough 
food provided to take care of the Indian, so we are in the plight which 
faces us now. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


TOTAL BUDGET PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages [A—1 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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EpUCcATION AND WELFARE 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
1. Educational assistance, facilities and services........_- | 
2. Welfare and guidance services......................-- . 
pA es Ss Le a ee sbbaed | 
4. Maintaining law and order__...............-..--.-.---- 


Total program costs___.._--- 
5. Relation of costs to obligation: Cost financed from obli- | 
gations of other years, net (—) 


Total program (obligations) - 
Financing: 
Contract authorization (48 U. 8. C. 50d oss ‘ 
Applied to contract authorization (48 U.S. C. 50d-1) - 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. - . 
Number of employees at end of year. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
By ee 
Average grade... 
Ungraded positions: Ay erage salary. tea 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. ae aa 
Positions other than permane nt. 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates... 


Total personal services_- 
02 Travel_. 
03 Transpor tation of things 
04 Comniunication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services _ - 
Services performed by other agencies__- 
08 Supplies and materials_- sida de 
09 Equipment i 
10 Lands and structures. _- 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- 
Contribution to retirement fund 
13 Refunds, awards, and indempnities - - 
15 Taxes and assessments___.___--- 


Subtotal___.... 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - 


TORR CRIA, Bi hisk.n dn casnennondcancsd cabumiplb oleate ls 


1956 actual 


$38, 562, 136 
3, 712, 098 


973, 475 | 


| 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
| 


418, 463 | 


43, 666, 172 


1956 actual 
5, 704 
239 


5, 434 


$4, 661 


GS-6.2 


$3, 543 | 


| 


$43, 219, 
3, 792, 
3, 472, 


836, 


| 319, 


- 599, 


50, 720, 


— 420, 
419, 


| 

| 
837 | $50, 735, 837 
000 | 4, 954, 000 
000 | 3, 541, 000 
000 | 929, 000 


837 60, 159, 837 


| 


, 617 — 599, 837 


220 | 59, 560, 000 


000 —420, 000 
780 | 420, 000 


50, 720, 


000 59, 560, 000 


| 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


$21, 593, 497 | 


852, 894 
73, 680 
432, 871 


22, 952, 942 
804, 210 | 


430, 362 
258, 614 
767, 935 

7, 463 

2, 374, 064 


425, 933 | 


7, 241, 156 


1, 099, 769 | 
510 | 


7, 938, 083 


915 
36, 624 


44, 838, ! 578 | 
956, 064 | 


$4, 733 | 
GS38-6.3 GS-6.3 


$3, ( 


$22, 803, 


5, 996 
220 

5, 782 
, 725 


733 | $4, 762 


d 740 $3, 750 


300 | $24, 004, 461 


827, 865 841, 188 


~ §20, 


151, 
SYR, 
480, 
271, 
804, 

9, 


3, 235 


, 988, 


95, 146 
060 504, 845 


225 25, 445, 640 
401 1, 078, 141 
669 4$2, 309 
796 286, 796 
050 829, 050 
180 12, 180 


, 438 3, 808, 097 
380, 
9, 031, 
, 403, 


100 380, 100 
972 9, 807, 717 
207 | 1, 522, 000 


000 | 15,311, 200 
| 1, 530, 000 


ais | 1, 770 


51, 604. ( 


973, 


, 198 40, 000 


006 60, 545, 000 
786 | 985, 000 





43, 382, 514 





50, 720, 


229 | 59, 560, 000 


' 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Contract authorization (48 U. 8. C. 50d- 2 
Applied to contract authorization (48 U. 
Obligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriation 
Contract authorization 
Restored from certified claims account 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 


Out of current authorization. ............_..-.- 4 
Out of prior authorizations... __. 


Out of current appropriations to. > liguidate prior year 


contract authorizations (48 U. 8. C. 50d-1) 
Total expenditures. ._. ; 
Obligated balance transferred to “Indian health activities, 
Public Health Service (68 Stat. 674-675)’’ ; 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for ee. date 
Other... .. Siz. 
Obligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriation _ __- 
Contract authorization 


Total expenditures and balances_.............- 





$43, 635, 995 
419, 780 
—307, 495 


6, 310, 436 
705, 903 


50, 764, 619 


465 
158 


39, 557, 
5, 738, 


307, 


45, 603, 


495 


| 


118 





398, 


365, 766 | 
438, 


3, 538, 894 | 


419, 780 | 


50, 764, 619 | 


408 |..- 


663 j.... 


$50, 720. 000 
420. 000 
—419, 780 


$59, 560, 000 
420, 000 
— 420, 000 
3, 538, 894 4, 885, 894 
419, 780 
40, 000 |...-. 


54, 718, 804 


45, 454, 326 
3, 538, 894 


419, 780 


49, 413, 000 


4, 885, 894 
420. 000 


7, 265, 894 
£20, 000 


64, 865, 894 


i 


54, 718, 894 





Mr. Kirwan. We will go into “Education and welfare” only this 


morning. 
Appropriation for 1957 w 


fe 


for 1958 is $59,560,000. 


as $50,720,000, the retirement fund cost is 
$1,457,000. The adjusted base for 1958 is $52,177,000. 
This is an increase of $7,383,000. 


Total request 


Please insert pages 4 to 6 of the justification and page 9 and the 
tables on pages 12 through 14, 16, 17, 21, and 24 through 29 in the 


record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Education and welfare services 


Appropriation act, 1957 


Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 


Adjusted appropriation 
Increases : 


Increased assistance to in non-Federal 
schools 

Increased enrollment Federal schools___.....----- 

Increased adult education program 


Adult vocational training 


pupils 
$2, 652, 200 
1, 404, 000 
647, 800 


Subtotal (education) 

Increased welfare programs 

Increased law and order operating expense and care 
BOG TeCGins Ol Breer 4. no oe 


1, 116, 000 
63, 000 


Budget estimate, 1958 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Activity 


1. Educational assistance, facilities and services 
2. Welfare and guidance services-_.--- 


3. Relocation services 


4. Maintaining law and order__...__.__-- 


Activities 


Total 
available, 
1957 


$42, 620, 000 
3, 792, 000 


826, 000 





Analysis by activities 


Adjusted 
appropri- | Decreases | 
| ation, 1957 


. Edueational assistance, facilities and 


2. Welfare and guidance services_. 
. Relocation services 
. Maintaining law and order _ 


43, 932, 
3, 838, 
3, 541, 0 3, ! 

866, 


3, 472, 000 


50, 720, 000 | 


Base, 1958 | 


343, 932, 000 
3, 838, 000 
541, 006 3, 

866, 00( 


Increase in | 

base due to | 
Govern- 

} ment’s con- | 

| tribution to 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


the retire- 
ment fund 


$1, 312, 000 | 
46, 000 
69, 000 | 
30, 000 | 


1, 457, 000 


| 


| Estimate, 
1958 


50, 136, 000 

4, 954, 006 
541, 006 
929, OO 


52, 177, 00( 59, 


Cost ProcramM 


560, O0( 


Adjusted 


appropria- 


tion, 1957 


(3) 


$43, 932, 000 
3, 838, 000 
3, 541, 000 

866, 000 


52, 177, 000 


Increases 


$6, 204, 000 
1, 116, 000 


63, 000 


7, 383, 000 


As indicated in the above table, appropriation requirements for fiscal year 


1958 for education and welfare services amount to $59,560,000 ; 


the program for 1958 will be as follows: 


EDUCATION 


AND WELFARE SERVICES, 


$59,560,000 


1. Educational assistance, facilities and services, $50,136,000 
The estimate of appropriations required for this activity for 1958 is $50,136,000, 


an increase of $6,204,000. 


(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal | | 
exe | $9, 121, 150 
7 | 38, 319, 287 


schools ; 
(6) Federal facilities _. 


Boarding schools 
Day schools 
Special services 


(c) Adult education and training program 


Subtotal_. 


Non-Federal reimbursements shown — 


other schedules... . 
Prior-year cost adjustments. _- 


Total program costs 


Costs 


1956, 
actual 


1957, | 
| estimate 


5, 380, 599 | 


| $6, 468, 960 
31, 965, 610 | 


35, 611, 
| 24, 162, 426 | 
6, 910, 465 

_ 892, 719 


1, 150, 000 


7, 684, 032 | 
7, 025, 840 | 
901, 415 


‘871, 795 | 


38. 38, 218, 004 | 


—3l, 716 
375, 848 | 


43, 230, 237 
—10, 400 





38, “562, 136 | | 43, 219, 837 


1958, 
estimate 


| 50, 746, 237 
—10, 400 | 


| 50, 735, 837 


Change in 
selected 
resources 


29, 674, 872 
7, 513, 815 | 
‘| , 415 1, 130, 600 


| 3, 305, 800 


+10, 400 


—610, 237 


— 599, 837 


on a cost basis, 


The subactivity cost information is as follows: 


Amount to 
be appro- 
priated, 
1958 


$9, 103, 800 
37, 726, 400 


29, 164, 600 
7, 431, 200 
1, 130, 600 


: 3, 308, 800 


50, 136, 000 


50, 136, 000 
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The estimate of appropriations required for this activity for 1958 is $50,136,000, 
an increase of $6,204,000. The increase of $6,204,000 will be applied as follows: 





Estimate, 1958 Increase 


| Base, 1958 | | 
Num- | Num- 

ber Amount ber Amount 
| pupils | pupils 


(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools -- a $6, 451,600 | 46,140 | $9, 103, 800 3, 595 | $2, 652, 200 








(by Federal facilities................-.- _....} 36, 322, 400 | 45, 465 | 87,726,400 | 1,495 | 1, 404, 000 


Boarding schools. ....-...-.---.----------| 28, 109,300 | 29,455 | 29, 164, 600 1,135 | 1,055,300 
Day schools. .__...........-..---.--...--.| 7,277,075 | 16,010 | 7, 431,200 154, 125 
Special services... --...-...-..--.---------| _ 986,025 |.......--| 1, 130, 600 | ; 194, 575 
(c) Adult education and training program | 1,158, 000 3, 305, 800 |_...-- 2, 147/800 
Tees SUIRCH ESE Siocon ns sve scheeese-} 43, 932,000 | 91,605 | 50,136,000 | 5,090 | 6, 204, 000 














(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools, $9,103,800.—The estimate for 
this subactivity for 1958 is $9,103,800, an increase of $2,652,200 which will be 
applied as follows: 


Estimate, 1958 Increase 


| 
a. ee 

Base, 1958 | 
Num- 

ber 
pupils 


| 
| 
| Amount : Amount 


| 
State contracts panto = | $5, 710, 180 | 41,870 | $7, 940, 200 : 
Local contracts 671, 420 3, 750 1, 012, 600 | : 341, 180 


Higher education - 64,000} 400 145, 000 175 81, 000 


anit hentia 





; li dj | 
Special aids_- = i -| 6, 000 120 6, 000 


th ohare a el dn le of AL a ot 6, 451, 600 | 46,140 | 9, 103,800 | 3,595 | 2, 652, 200 
LSMEN b hur A | 





State contracts 


Estimate, 1958 Increase 


| Base, 1958 
Num- Num- 

ber Amount ber Amount 
pupils pupils 





Aberdeen: 
Nebraska ‘ : $143, 350 $165, 000 +20 $21, 650 
North Dakota a Nas Le 201, 750 / 206, 800 —20 5, 050 
South Dakota Sanaa 409, 300 | . 435, 360 +215 26, 060 

Billings: Montana 400, 800 3, 6 450, 000 +200 49, 200 

Gallup: New Mexico.--.....-.----- Bidthetbion 641, 914 . 1, 608, 800 | +1, 209 966, 886 

Juneau: Alaska 404, 000 j 553, 720 +42 149, 720 

Minneapolis: 
Minnesota ___---- 300, 200 2, § 300, 200 +267 
Wisconsin 284, 000 , 18% 368, 170 +107 

Muskogee: Oklahoma - 450, 000 : 450,000 | +1, 001 

Phoenix: | 
Ses ree Ek neces se censh eset ber csgek ee 5, 838 | 2, 800, 000 
California 104, 750 , 775 | 54, 750 

172, 000 5 203, 600 31, 600 

Portland: 


Gh Set nce cueteatche-tiattbesessnsubes 151, 131 158, 800 7, 669 
CRED SS Lewy et ot beth punk sab cane iia 70, 500 nddeadiake & : —70, 500 
Washington oo 175, 000 3, 069 | 185, 000 38 10, 000 














UE dcenarenhs<shenaae pulcectnn wee Gat ara , 7, 940, 200 | +2, 700 | 2, 230, 020 
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Local contracts 


Estimate, 1958 


Increase 


Number aa aennivnentieiineldiianiiiiies 
districts | 


| Base, 1958) 


| {Number| Amount |Number| Amount 


Anadarko: Kansas__..._.___- 
Billings: W yoming.._...._..-- 
Juneau: Alaska_- 
Minneapolis: Iowa- --- 
Phoenix: Utah........_- 
Gallup. . 


Peripheral dormitories....._.____- 


Arizona: 
Flagstaff... __ 
Holbrook. _..........- 
Snowflake - . _. 
eves sias 
Winslow... 

New Mexico: 
Aztec.__- 
Gallup-__. 
Utah: Richfield_.__. 
Other than peripheral dormitories 
Colorado: 
Ignacio: Consolidated Ute 
Bayfield No, 10__.....__- 
Cortez: Towaco 
Utah: Blanding. 
New Mexico: Mexican Springs 





| 

$15, 000 | 
20, 000 | 
10, 590 | 
16, 100 | 
42, 500 | 
567, 230 | 
(440, 770) | 


"424; 785 | 
18, 470 
10, 027 | 
73, 300 
45, 034 | 
138, 650 | 
30, 504 | 

(126, 460) 
61, 360 
37, 100 
28, 000 | 


pupils 


= 
183 | 


me | 
72 | 


522 | 
2, 733 | 
(1, 878) | 
300 | 
405 | 
90 
30 | 
300 | 


120 
500 | 
128 
(860) 


370 
30 | 

306 | 
104 
50 


$20, 
12, 
10, 
30, 
68, 
872, 
(556, 


000 


000 
000 
010 


80, 


000 | 
590 |_- 


650) 


000 | 


| pupils | 


27 | 
—171 | 


39 | 


42 
783 
(300 


300 


, 000 |. 
. 470 | 


, 027 


000 |-___- 


, 000 

38, 650 

30, 503 
(315, 


119, 000 

9, 000 
96, 660 
62 
28, 500 


360) 


200 | 


“(483 


205 | 


30 
144 
104 


$5, 000 
—8, 000 
| 13,900 
| 25,500 

304, 780 
)| (115, 880) 


80, 000 
| 23.215 


a 
}} (188, 900) 


| 57,640 
| 9, 000 
| 59, 560 
| 62,200 
| 500 





671,420 | 3,750 | 1,012, 600 720 | 


Ss Kamas ae tdienenn-<se® 341, 180 





| 


(b) Federal facilities, $37,726,400.—The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 
is $37,726,400, an increase of $1,404,000. The increase of $1,404,000 will be 
applied as follows: 


Estimate, 1958 | Increase 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


| 
pupils | pupils | 


|$28, 109, 300 | 
7, 277, O75 | 


936, 025 | 


—-—--|— — 
$29, 164, 600 
--- 
| 
| 


ae Base, 1958 | 
"| 


(1) Boarding schools..............-.. 
ee en ol tesco aiamone 
ee en es eismaraiers aaa 


29, 455 
16, 010 | 


a 
| 


45,4 os 3 


1, 135 
360 


$1, 055, 300 
154, a 
194, § 


im 404, 000 


7, 431, 200 
4 130, 600 


Total | 36, 322, 400 , 726, 400 1 495 | 





(c) Adult education and training programs, $3,305,800.—The estimate for this 
subactivity for 1958 is $3,305,800, an increase of $2,147,800. The increase of 
$2,147,800 will be applied as follows: 


Base, 1958 Estimate, 


1958 


Increase 


(1) ‘Training for Indians under readjustment pean: se $1, 009, 000 
(2) Adult education awakes 158, 000 | 
(3) Adult vocational training... _- naiencerienstcaenniatioe — -| 


$1, 000, 000 | 
805, 800 
1, 500, 000 


$647, 800 
A 500, 000 


3,305,800 | 2, 147,800 
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2. Welfare and guidance services, $4,954,000 


The estimate of appropriation required for this activity for 1958 is $4,954,000, 
an increase of $1,116,000. The epee te eat cost information is as follows: 


Costs 
Change in | Amount to 
| selected be appro- 
1957 esti- 1958 esti- resources priated, 
4 1956 actual mate mate 1958 





(a) Welfare : -| $3,710, 390 | $3, 763, 560 | $4, 924, 000 $4, 924, 000 
a eee 19, 131 28, 440 30, 000 30, 000 


| 
Program costs. __- _.| 3,729,521 | 3,792,000 | 4,954,000 
Non-Federal reimbursements shown on 
other schedules Bi 
Prior year cost adjustment ---.........- ‘i —16, 916 | | 


ibdibenasierebesnnesionns 


Teaocttein, 550.0). ....50b...--04 | 8,712, 098 3, 792, 000 | 4, 954, 000 





The estimate of appropriations required for this activity for 1958 is $4,954,000, 
an increase of $1,116,000. An analysis by subactivity follows: 


Base, Estimate, Increase 
1958 1958 


ness cuienveneroseee sex ena $3,808,000 | $4,924,000 $1, 116, 000 
(bo) Tribal affairs gub.25g.8...-0678- ped 30, 000 | 30,000 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Teur. ~~. <->ssecee se. _.| 8,888,000 | 4,954,000 | 1, 116, 000 


(a) Welfare, $4,924,000 —The following table shows an analysis ua! subactivity. 


Base 1958 | Estims ate 1958 Increase 


$521, 000 
406, 000 
(406, 000) 


(1) General assistance ___- uth | $1,914,800 | $2, 435, 800 

(2) Other welf ire assistance _--. wad | 902, 140 1, 308, 140 
Chili welfire__. ; (873, 940) (1, 279, 940) 
Miscellaneous assistance L : | (28, 200) (28, 200) |. - ‘ 

(3) Social services paw onjuate senile 991, 060, 1, 180, 060 189, 000 


z 
| | 
| 


_.| 3,808,000 | 4, 924, 000 | 1, 116, 000° 
| 





(1) General assistance, $2,435,800: The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 
is $2,435,800, an increase of $521,000. The increase will provide for direct relief 
to an estimated caseload of 1,500 persons making a total caseload of 9,500 at an 
average monthly rate from $25 to $30. The increased caseload is due chiefly to 
the stepped up health program in tuberculosis case finding by the Public Health 
Service resulting in referrals of dependents for general assistance during periods 
of the patients’ treatment and rehabilitation. 

Analysis of the caseload by month follows: 


1956 1957 | 1958 
caseload caseload caseload 
(persons) (persons) (persons) 





4,712 4, 864 6, 300 
4, 609 4, 894 
4,774 4, 817 
5, 219 4, 692 
5, 519 6, 433 
7, 361 7, 500 
11, 456 11, 600 | 
13, 019 13, 200 
13, 121 | 13, 300 
11, 200 

, 800 

5, 700 

8, 000 
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(2) Other welfare assistance, $1,308,140: The estimate for this subactivity 
for 1958 is $1,308,140, an inerease of $406,000. This increase is to provide for 
care of Indian children whose parents are being treated for tuberculosis, and 
to meet the needs of the increasing number of Indian children brought to our 
attention who need foster home or institutional care because of neglect or other 
serious social problems or because of handicaps, such as blindness, deafness, or 
mental deficiencies. The estimate provides $1,279,940 for child welfare and 
$28,200 for miscellaneous assistance. Child welfare covers foster care for 
children in family homes or institutions and provides for 2,800 children, 760 of 
whom will be in mission schools because no Federal or public school is available, 
at rates of $115 per year for day pupils and $250 for boarding pupils: and 2,040 
dependent children in foster homes or special institutions for handicapped or 
delinquent children at rates ranging from $30 to $135 per month, depending on 
the type of special care needed. Other miscellaneous assistance provides mainly 
for burial of indigent Indians but includes some miscellaneous other assistance. 

(3) Social services, $1,180,060: The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is 
$1,180,060, an increase of $189,000. The estimate provides for staff at 36 agency 
and field-office jurisdictions to carry on the welfare program. It covers 174 
positions, an increase of 24, located at the area and agency offices, as well as the 
central office. Additional staff is needed urgently, in view of the increasing 
demand for child-welfare services, general assistance, and special institutional 
eare, in order to provide effective determination of eligibility, to work with 
families to develop feelings of responsibility for care of hitherto neglected chil- 
dren and constructive use of their funds, and to promote increasing use by 
Indians of non-Bureau programs for which they may be eligible. 

(b) Tribal affairs, $30.000.—The tribal affuirs program furnishes limited 
technical assistance to approximately 177 tribal community and village organ- 
izations in the United States and Alaska operating under the Indian Reorgan- 
ization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), the Alaska Act of May 1, 1936 
(40 Stat. 1250), and the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act of June 26, 1936 (40 Stat. 
1967), as well as to the 87 tribes and communities operating according to 
customary law or written form. A further function of this program is the 
review of tribal enactments requiring action by the Commissioner or Secretary. 


8. Relocation services, $3,541,000 
The estimate for this activity for 1958S is $3,541,000, the same as the operating 
base. An analysis of the subactivity follows: 


Program operations: 

Pera Geeveee toi oi Uy eesti ew Uae a es $1, 229, 728 
Travel and motor S6Pvices. 8 ob kk So ees Se ics 188, 293 
Otter’ exyvemeees 922077 cies ules Bee lees peli 154, 984 

Facilitating services: 
Administrative 56, 715 
12, 024 
112, 756 


Tools and equipment 
Other 


Subtotal 1, 776, 500 


3, 541, 000 


It is estimated that within the continental United States there are approxi- 
mately 400,000 members of Indian tribes and bands. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 300,000 live on or adjacent to reservations for which the Bureau assumes 
some responsibilitv. On most of the Indian reservations there is a surplus of 
population in proportion to reservation resources. Opportunities for self- 
support on or near these reservations are wholly inadequate and the increasing 
surplus population is faced with the alternative of moving away from the reserva- 
tion or remaining to live in privation or dependent, partially or wholly, upon 
some form of public assistance. It is estimated that present resources available 


87677—57——_23 
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on or adjacent to reservation areas can support no more than 60 percent of the 
reservation Indian population on a minimum decent standard of living. 

During fiscal year 1956, the total budget for Relocation Services was $982,000 
and approximately 5,300 persons were assisted to relocate. Opportunities for 
relocation and employment were developed for these Indians. Realistic counsel- 
ing and guidance were provided to encourage them to take advantage of these 
opportunities, and they were assisted to adjust to the living and working condi- 
tions of the new community. Of the total number assisted to relocate, approxi- 
mately 85 percent were provided financial assistance for transportation and 
initial settlement expense in addition to relocation services. The remaining 
persons were provided with relocation services only, and financed themselves. 
In addition to relocating Indians to specific industrial areas the Bureau has an 
industrial development program whereby industry is encouraged to establish 
small plants in towns on or near reservations to utilize Indian employees, both 
male and female. This is particularly effective if these plants are engaged in 
the manufacture of items which require a maximum of hand labor and manual 
dexterity at which Indians excel. 

To date, as a direct result of this program, the following plants have been 
established by various industries: An electronics plant in Flagstaff, Ariz.; a 
furniture manufacturing plant at Gallup, N. Mex.; a leather-goods manufacturing 
plant at Cherokee, N. C.; and a fishing tackle, woodworking, and plastics plant 
at Lame Deer, Mont. Two additional plants are under construction—one for 
the building of house trailers in Rapid City, 8S. Dak., and another for the manu- 
facture of garments at Casa Grande, Ariz. Also definite negotiations are under- 
way for the establishment of additional industrial plants in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Oregon. The Indian tribes are cooperating by 
offering incentives to industrial firms to locate plants in their areas. 

In addition to relocating Indians away from the reservations, the Bureau is 
assisting individual Indians in locating in towns where these plants are being 
established and in subsidizing some of these Indians when necessary through a 
brief on-the-job training period. 

In 1957 approximately 10,000 persons will be assisted to relocate, and it is 
estimated that approximately the same number will be relocated in 1958. 


4. Maintaining law and order, $929,000 

The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $929,000, an increase of $63,000. 
Crime generally in the United States, as indicated in Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation reports, is increasing, and this is true on Indian reservations as well as 
in the general population. The increase will be used for operating expenses and 
eare and feeding of an increased number of prisoners and will be applied to the 
Aberdeen, Billings, Phoenix, and Portland areas, where the need is greatest. 
While the number of prisoners is increasing, the cost to the Bureau for their care 
and feeding is likewise increasing. Many reservations are without jail facilities 
and it is necessary in these cases to house prisoners in city and county jails. In 
those cases where the Bureau has not heretofore paid its proportionate share for 
the use of the city and county jails, the cost now to the Bureau is increasing. In 
some of these cases the increase is as much as 100 percent. Without other jail 
facilities available, the Bureau must meet the increased rates. 

The increase of $63,000 will be applied as follows: 




















































Estimate, Increase 
1958 


Base, 1958 





























Personal services. red ee $497, 972 $497,972 |__-- 

Travel and motor services. __- r , 138, 634 145, 634 $7, 000 
Care of prisoners_- ditihintinee és ; : 49, 962 89, 962 40, 000 
Other expenses -_-.- ear 69, 259 | 85, 259 | 16, 000 
Facilitating administrative services_____- 5 : | 25, 919 | 25,919 | ; 
Facilitating common services --._...........-...------ es 22, 384 | 22, 384 | 
ee ne Brerserhre 61,870 | 61, 870 | 








Total. -........- Ud indbcibid ihe sdado adits ro 866, 000 | ~ 929,000 | 63, 000 
| 
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Epvucattonan Assistance, Facitrrres, AND SERVICES 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the basis for the increase of the $6,204,- 
000 for “Educational assistance, facilities, and services,” 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Massey to reply to that. 

Mr. Massry. My name is Fred Massey, and I am Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for Administration. 

The total increase for our education, program is $6,204,000. Of this 
amount, $2,571,200 is for the extension of financial assistance to States 
and public-school districts enrolling children in public schools. We 
anticipate 3,420 additional Indian children will be enrolled in public 
schools under contractual arrangements with State and local school 
districts during the 1957 school year. Our program on 1958 is based 
on financial assistance for approximately 46,000 of the 72,000 Indian 
pupils who will be attending public schools. 

Included in this overall amount there is $81,000 for assisting Indian 
young people to attend colleges and universities. It is estimated this 
increase will make it possible to assist an additional 175 students and 
a total of 520 with the $145,000 that is in the total estimate. 

The education budget includes also an increase of $1,304,000 for 
Federal school operations for 1,495 additional pupils; $100,000 to 
begin a comprehensive survey of Indian education authorized by the 
act of July 14, 1956, and $647,800 for a limited expansion of. our 
adult education program to help adult Indians develop basic skills in 
reading, writing, speaking, and understanding the English language. 

This program was initiated last year and it will be expanded to other 
reservations with the increase provided in this budget. 

The education activity also includes an increase of $1,500,000 to 
begin the adult vocational training program authorized by Publie 
Law 959 approved August 3, 1956. 

This act authorized the total of $3,500,000 for each year. We are 
initiating it in 1958 at $1,500,000. 

it would be initiated on a limited basis and we estimate that about 
600 people will be assisted in vocational training under that first year 
program. 

The increase in welfare amounts to $1,116,000 and is for an expanded 
workload due chiefly to an accelerated health program in tuberculosis 
case finding by the Public Health Service. It is estimated our general 
assistance caseload will increase by 1,500 and our child welfare case- 
load by 700, mostly as a result of referrals of dependents to the Bureau 
for assistance during periods of treatment, and rehabilitation of 
patients who would otherwise provide assistance and contribute to the 
support of the dependents. 

The other increase that we have in our education and welfare appro- 
priation is a small one in the amount of $63,000 which is to provide 
operating expenses mostly for the care and feeding of prisoners. 

On most of the reservations we do not have jail facilities, and we 
are required to transport and maintain prisoners in the State and 
county jails. Those costs are increasing, and until we have adequate 
jail facilities of our own we must pay the cost of feeding and part of 
the cost to the States and counties for maintaining the prisoners in 
those facilities. 
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STATE CONTRACTS 





Mr. Kirwan. Under State contracts, you estimated a cost per pupil 
of $166 for 1957. The estimated cost for 1958 is $189. What accounts 
for this increase in cost ? 

Mr. Massey. Our contributions and our agreements with the States 
on payments for assisting the States with the education of Indian 
children are not based on per capita but on the basis of need. We 
have worked out agreements with each of the States to assist the 
States and local school districts in their education costs. 

The costs for many of the Indian students who attend public schools 
are not reimbursed to the States by the Federal Government. Any 
increase or decrease, in payments to States would not relate to per 
capita cost, but would be based on the needs for that particular year 
in the local school districts budgets. 

Mr. Kirwan. Under “State contracts” the average per pupil 
cost of increase for 1958 was $826. Why is this so much higher than 
the $189 average for all pupils? 

Mr. Massry. Mrs. Thompson is here from the branch of education 
and I would like to ask her to comment on that. 

Mrs. THompson. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Massey said it is on the basis 
of the State plan in each State. The total budget for the State is a 
total of all the district budgets which again is on the need for that 
particular district. 

The States are experiencing increasing costs in education, which in 
some States, each year for the last 3 years, have gone up 10 percent. 
That would be reflected here. 

The average increase for teachers salaries throughout the United 
States was a little less than 5 percent, 4.7 percent, I believe. All of 
that is reflected in the increased costs, so it would not be on a per- 
pupil basis but those accumulations of costs. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did the States go any higher on the Indian than they 
did the average throughout the State? 

Mrs. THompson. No,sir. We donot pay full per capita cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. They give the Indian a little better recognition than 
the rest ? 

Mrs. THompson. Countrywide the States are assuming almost half 
of the cost of Indian education for the Indians who are in there as 
a Rae Federal responsibility. 

r. Kirwan. They are doing pretty well for the Indian? 
Mrs. Tompson. Yes, sir. 








































ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 






Mr. Kmrwan. What success have you had with the adult education 
Lae. ogy during the past year to which an additional $647,000 is 
asked ? 

Mrs. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, the teception of the adult education 
program has been beyond our expectations. It varies from group to 
group. 

Some of the Papago people are just learning to write their names. 
That is where they had to begin. In some of the other groups they 
had a little higher level of education as a group. They didn’t accept 
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this lower level of education as readily as the Papagos did, but each 
one of them as they see their needs are accepting the program. _ 

We have reports which I think you would be interested in reading 
from the supervisors who actually have been there and have seen 
those groups meeting and working on their own individual lessons 
and problems, 


PAPAGO INDIAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. How are the Papago Indians doing in education and 
health now? I remember a few years ago we had an emergency hos- 

ital, if my memory serves me right, in the reservation where the 

ighway goes through on the way to Mexico and the reservation takes 

up 45 miles on each side of the highway. It is a 90-mile reservation, 
and the doctor testifying here said we didn’t have to worry too much 
about the emergency hospital from here on in, that the hospital had 
burned down, and they now had nothing to take care of the Indians 
at that particular time. Are they doing better now ? 

Mrs. TuHompson. I cannot speak for the Public Health Service, but 
I think Papagos are getting much more in the way of health services 
than heretofore. 

Mr. Kirwan. I didn’t want to leave the education end of it, but 
when you mentioned the Papago, that is why I asked. 

Miss Girrorp. In answer tu the question of whether they are doing 
better, they have been able to increase the staff of doctors and nurses 
and they have been able to improve other facilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would not have taken up the health end of it, but 
Papago was mentioned and I could not help but wonder whatever be- 
came of them after the emergency hospital burned down. 


ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


How do you plan to carry out the new program for adult vocational 
training authorized by Public Law 959? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, we plan to utilize to the fullest extent 
our staff that we now have in our relocation program. We have relo- 
cation personnel at the reservation levels, and in some of the cities. 

That staff has been participating to some extent in the vocational 
training programs for the Indian tribes and groups who have been 
under terminal legislation. 

That staff already has a background to begin this program and we 
have done quite a bit of planning in that direction. 

Mr. Miller, who heads our Relocation Office, is with us this morning 
and he may wish to add to this statement. 

Mr. Miter. We propose to use, as Mr. Massey has pointed out, the 
agency staff through which to channel the applications with commit- 
tees of each of the agencies to pass upon the applications and in light 
of the ability of the individual Indian to take the training. 

Then we propose to work with established institutions in cities where 
we have our field relocation offices and in other locations where there 
are good trade schools to plan the training courses that the individuals 
will need, by contract with the individual or if necessary by contract 
with the institution. 
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All of the training will be directed toward the field of employment 
to equip the Indian with an adequate skill and ability to compete in 
the labor force. 

We will not add a great deal of staff, only for counseling and guiding 
purposes. 

The training itself all will be done by the established and well- 
equipped institutions that are available. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think you are on the right track if you do as you 
say. At lunch I heard a Congressman from the city of Chicago say 
that in Chicago now there are thousands of Indians in industries. 

That is a very good sign and a very good thing. When you educate 
them so they can take their place among the rest. of the Americans, 
that is important. 

I know in a steel plant in my time you had to have a high-school 
education before you got a job in labor in the steel plants, so you 
know there was not much hope for an Indian to come into that town 
or any town in America and try to get « job laboring. 

The new law authorized an annual appropriation of $3,500,000, of 
which not more than $500,000, or about 14 percent, can be used for 
administrative purposes. What percentage of the estimate of $1,- 
500,000 do you plan to spend for administration ¢ 

Mr. Massey. For the first year we will spend « greater percentage 
since our program funds are less than the total annual authorization. 
T think we can carry out an effective program with that amount for 
administration through the utilization of our existing staff in 
relocation. 

We will not of course exceed the amount when we go into the full 
program. 

Mr. Krrwan. But you will thereafter have to spend more money 
to administer the full program? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. This type of program, of course, requires a 
lot of information on individuals. It is quite important that we de- 
velop information as to skills, find out what each individual is fitted 
to do, put him into the right types of employment and training that 
will fit him for employment so he can later do the work for which he 
is trained and then do followup work. That will require more work 
and more employees. 





WELFARE AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the basis for the estimated increase in case- 
load of 1,500 persons under “General assistance” at an added cost 
of $521,000 ? 

Mr. Massey. That, Mr. Chairman, is the result of an accelerated 
health program conducted by the Public Health Service in tubereu- 
losis case finding which puts parents and adults in the hospital and 
takes away the assistance for their dependents. Those dependents 
will be referred to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for assistance. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where did you get the figure of 1,500? 

Mr. Massey. That is our estimated increase in caseload which will 
result from the Public Health Service program and was projected 
from recent experience. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Mr. Kirwan. What additional caseload do you anticipate under 
“Child welfare” for which an increase of $406,000 is requested ? 
Mr. Massey. We anticipate an added caseload of 700 in that cate- 
gory. 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the need for an additional 24 positions 
under “Soeial services” at a cost. of $189,000. 

Mr. Massey. This increased caseload previously referred to will 
naturally increase the work that we have to do for the individuals 
in working out family budgets, their needs, finding homes for the 
minors, and giving a little more emphasis on the handicapped pro- 
grams where we are finding many handicapped children who need 
assistance. 

In each of those cases we shall have to go back and make followups 
for the children that are placed and for that reason we need added 
staff. 

Reiocation SERVICES 


Mr. Kirwan. What. progress are you making with the relocation 
program for which we provided a large increase for this year? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer that question 
to Mr. Miller, who is here. 

Mr. Mituer. Very good progress, sir, although not quite as good 
as we had hoped because of the extensive reorganization due to the 
increase in the program this year. We have to increase our staff from 
some 92 persons up to approximately 247 persons. 

Mr. Krrwan. What percentage of the funds under this program 
actually go to the Indians being relocated ? 

Mr. f Sgeg About 60 percent, sir. 


Mr. Kirwan. I note you plan to spend $112,000 in 1958 for aoe 


ment under program operations. What type of equipment would 
this be? 

Mr. Mirter. That will primarily be for the rental of automobiles 
from General Services Administration to keep the staff in a mobile 


condition. 
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MAINTAINING LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. Kirwan. Under your activity for maintaining law and order, 
why is it necessary to have an increase of $63,000 in 1958 considering 
we almost doubled this item for 1957 ?% 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, the increase that Congress gave us in 
1957 for the law and order activity has been very helpful. That was 
used for added staff and their expenses. 

The increase in this estimate of $63,000 is for care and feeding of 
risoners taken from those areas, reservations, where we have no 
acilities. In those cases we have to use the State and local jail facili- 

ties and of course we have to pay for them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton, “Education and welfare service, welfare 
and guidance service.” 

Mr. Fenton. I appreciate very much the statement made by the 
Commissioner this morning and want to congratulate him on doing 
what I think is a fine job. 

Your biggest item, I take it, in this particular category we are 
considering at the moment is your education problem ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 


INDIAN POPULATION STATISTICS 


Mr. Fenton. Did I understand you correctly to say that the Indian 

population now is 425,000? 
r. Emmons. We estimate approximately 450,000 that we have 

responsibility for. 

na Fenton. What does your school census show at the present 
time 

Mrs. THompson. Enumeration of 139,036 in fiscal 1956. That is for 
the United States and Alaska. That is children 6 to 18 years of age. 


INDIAN CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Fenton. How many are in school now ? 

Mrs. Tuompson. The total number in all schools in 1956 was 122,855. 

Mr. Fenton. How many children of school age are not in school? 

Mrs. THompson. 10,311. 

Mr. Fenton. How many children of school age have never been 
in school ? 

Mrs. THomrson. How many children of school age have never been 
in school ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mrs. THompson. I assume that almost all of this 10,311 have never 
been in school. 

ae Fenton. They could have been in school at some time, some of 
them. 

Mrs. Tuompson. If some of this 10,311 were in school at some time, 
possibly a year or two, they did not get much education. There are that 
many children who should be in school who are not in school, 

Mr. Fenton. For a number of years we used to hear about a number 
of children that had never been in school at all. Have we any such 
children now ? 

Mrs. THompeson. Yes, sir; we have children now who have never been 
in school. 
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Mr. Fenton. What are the reasons for that? Is there any particur 
lar reason ? 

Mrs. THompson. One of the reasons, of course, in the past has been 
that there have not. been facilities for them, especially in the problem 
areas. There were 3 major problem areas 3 years ago. That was the 
Navaho, the Mississippi Choctaw, and the Alaskan situation, and 
there were scattered children elsewhere out of school, but those were 
the three major areas where there was a real problem. 

In those 3 years we have put in school, in all types of schools, ap- 
proximately 22,000 children. That is how many children have been 

ut in school; that is the increase of Indian children in school in the 
ast 8 years. 

I have a graph here that shows the progress that has been made, 
and those that are still out of school, if you would like to see the graph. 
I think it shows the situation pictorially. It shows the progress over 
the last 4 years. 

The chart; is for the United States exclusive of Alaska. But it 
shows, even though we have enrolled annually more children in school, 
for the last. 2 years we have been at a standstill with respect. to out 
of school problems. 

BIRTHRATE 


Mr. Fenton. What is the birthrate of the Indian population? 

Mrs. Tuomrson. We have no accurate statistics. It is my belief 
that the birthrate of Indian people is higher han non-Indian people. 
It is estimated countrywide that the school-age population within the 
next few years will increase at the rate of 4 percent per year. That 
is the figure that is being used countrywide. 

Although we have no person who is actually skilled in the field of 
demography, the figures we have indicate that in some places the 
school-age population is increasing at more than 5 percent, close to 
6 percent, and at one place even Righer than that. I feel that the 
impact of school-age population of Indian children on the schools 
will be somewhere between the 4 and the 6, I would say in the middle, 
about 5 percent, in the next few years ahead of us. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Mr. Fenton. In your welfare work I notice the impact on your 
case load has been increased by your stepped-up health program in 
tuberculosis. While the medical aspect a been taken out of this 
committee, I was always deeply interested in that particular work, If 
I may, if anybody can answer me, I would like to ask this. What is 
the tubercular incidence among the Indians at this time? 

Miss Girrorp. I cannot give you the exact figure. I am sure the 
Public Health Service could. They are beginning to feel that they are 
getting on top of the en I do not mean by that we are com- 
pletely wiping out tuberculosis but they feel that they have been 


able to do a better job of casefinding. They feel they have identified 
the problem. They feel that the increased facilities that they have 
had, the number of beds, also the chemotherapy program, has made 
it possible to really affect the incidence of the Rhigeaos 

n relation to welfare I feel the money we are asking for is really 
just part and parcel of that problem on health because the families 
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must be taken care of while the hospitalization of the adult or the 
wage earner is in process. 

_Also, we get the children sometimes following the period of hos- 
sip rae where you do not keep them in a hospital but they must 

under some sort of care, so it is foster-home care. 

_ Public Health Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs are work- 
ing like a team on this. The money that goes into the care of the 
adults and the care of the children following hospitalization or 
during it, depending on the individual case, must be timed. As you 
would know, a patient has to go into a hospital. Welfare is notified 
that the patient is going in on Friday; maybe there are three chil- 
dren. Those three children must be in foster homes by Friday. 
Perhaps we have to care for them 6 months or a year, depending on 
the length of time the person has to be hospitalized. 

Mr. Fenton. How long has Public Health taken charge of that? 

Miss Girrorp. Two years. 

Mr. Fenton. Has there been any noticeable remedying of the 
situation ? 

Miss Gtrrorp. I feel that the Indians are profiting by this trans- 
fer, of course. 

Mr. Fenton. That was one of the troubles, as I saw it, when they 
had the other setup. They treated the Indian all right, took him 
to a sanitarium, when he came out he roamed again, no attempt to 
educate the family or take care of troubles caused by TB. I am 
gee to hear that this welfare work that you are doing is along that 

ine and helping to prevent the spread of the disease. 

Miss Girrorp. We have asked Public Health Service how long 
they feel it will take them to get on top of the known hospitalizable 
load. They cannot give up an exact figure but say probably 5 years. 
So that I would think that the Bureau of Indian Affairs might 
continue this service to the members of the families who are hospi- 
talized for at least 5 years. The two figures must go together. 

Mr. Fenton. This is not within our jurisdiction, but previously 
Public Health Service used to assign a surgeon to the Indians. How 
do they handle that now ? 

Miss Girrorp. It is all under the Surgeon General at Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Bunce. Mr. Commissioner, I have been thumbing through 
these schedules of employees. I notice that from your 1956 actual 
number of employees you have increased 292 in this budget proposal 
for the “Education and welfare services,” 239 new employees for “Re- 
sources management,” 90 under the “Construction field,” 59 in 
“Roads,” and 100 in “General administration”—which is a 25 percent 
boost over your 1956 actual employees for general administration, 
using that as an example. 

That is the necessity for all these new employees when we have had 
some services going out? 

Mr. Massey. We have in our “Resources management” appropria- 
tion increased funds for some of our soil and moisture work and our 
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forestry program. We have now, under the’ Federal Aid Highway 
Act, $12 million annually for road work, which requires added 
employees. 

Under our “General administrative expenses” item we have the 
request in our budget for adding a clerk to most agency staffs. Our 
standard administrative staff at an agency consists of the superin- 
tendent, an administrative officer, a property clerk, and a secretary. 

The workload at those places is such that those four employees are 
eg to handle the volume of work that needs to be done in that 
field. 

Weare asking that one clerk be added to that staff. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge, I asked Dr. Fenton, before you came in, 
to raise questions at this time only on Education and Welfare Service— 
just those two. I did not want to usurp the whole thing. We started 
on Education and Welfare Service. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to participate in that 
arrangement. 

I wonder if you would have furnished for the record a breakdown 
of these new employees since 1956. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. When it comes to that part you may ask the 
same question you are asking now. After we get over construction 
you go ahead and ask it. We will not skip it. Today we should stay 
to education and welfare. 

Mr. Buner. I would like that figure for this section. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may ask that, about those new employees. 

Mr. Massey. In the “Education and welfare” appropriation, our 
sizable increase in load of children will require more teachers, more 
dormitory attendants, and all the categories of staff that it takes to 
operate day schools, boarding schools, and such other facilities re- 
quired in the education program. 

In our “Welfare” item we just spoke of the small increase in the 
welfare staff is to take care of the added case load of adults and foster- 
home care for children. The training program is new beginning next 
year and that will add to our staff. That about covers the three cate- 
gories in this item of the number of employees that will be added. 

Mr. Bunce. I am hopeful, Mr. Commissioner, that the moneys that 
are appropriated by the Congress for the benefit of the Indians are not 
disproportionately used in the number of personnel needed to channel 
that aid tothem. I hope you will watch that personnel thing pretty 
carefully. 

Mr. Emmons. We are cognizant of that. 

Mr. Buper. The service has been top heavy in many cases in the 
past to my personal knowledge. I hope we do not build it up that 
way again. 

Mr. Massey. It might be well for Mrs. Thompson to speak about 
education staffing which accounts for the bulk of the added employees. 

Mrs. Thompson, would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Buner. I do not believe that is necessary. I can understand the 
— need in this field but this is an overall thing through the 

ureau. 

Mr. Emmons. I appreciate what you mentioned. 

Mr. Buper. That is all. 
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Resources MANAGEMENT 
Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Forest and range lands 
2. Fire suppression 
Agrioultaral and industrial assistance 


# 
EERE 


S528 S588 
z 
58 


% 
& 


§ 
s| 38882 8888 


8/8388 2528 


= 
3. 
4. Soi] and moisture conservation 
5, Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian — 
tion systems Sd 
: Development of Indian arts and erafts_ 
8. 
9, 


eo 
a 
£3 


B= £ 
==& 


~e 


fae aon of Indian trust property 
. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities 
Weed control 


PN 
222n5 

ge 
ess 

we 

8B 


5\3 


Total program costs... 
10. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Obligations incurred for costs of other ; cars, net... 


Total program (obligations) 
Financing: 


Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation 


Ss 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Total number of permanent itions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade Lh 
Ungraded positions: Average salary................--...-- 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions............-.-.-.-:-..----.---+--| $7, 068, 923 $8, 669,160 | $8, 828, 523 
Positions other than permanent..................---- 519, 340 706, 648 | 727, 268 
Regular pay above 52-week base : 24, 287 hid345- ecneh | 33, 862 
Payment above basic rates 89, 344 70, 565 70, 505 


Total personal services 7, 701, 894 9, 446, 373 | 9, 660, 158 
Travel * 479, 855 | 533, 883 567, 702 
‘Transportation of things 99, 220 | 137, 872 140, 872 
Communication services : i 99, 396 | 110, 821 113, 121 
Rents and utility services b dad 151, 535 | 165, 545 169, 045 
Printing and reproduction : salad 9. 285 | 39, 355 39, 355 
Other contractual services 1, 154, 985 | 1, 494, 969 | 1, 430, 041 

Services performed by other agencies... ...........--- 21, 962 209, 150 
Supplies and materials. J 1, 822' 376 2, 2°3, 140 | 
Equipment 3 705, 233 | 721, 638 
Lands and structures 207, 404 2°9, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions._............- ora 393, 761 523, 635 





RS32 ISaees 


9102) . 1,328 | 
15, 211 18, 136 | 
704,975 


st 
Qaw 


Subtotal 12, 864, 309 "16, 619, 817 17, 368, 817 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. .--.-.-__.....--....-- 172, 295 184, 817 184, 817 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs 12, 692, 014 16, 435, 000 17, 184, 000 





ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
07 Other contractual services ; 24, 666 | 15, 000 16, 000 


Total obligations 12, 716, 680. 16, 450, 000 17, 200, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation awe $12, 882,000 | $16, 450, 000 

Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated -. ...-._- cami oa ii once 535 j...-. ; 
Obligated_. 5, 133 2, 041, 682 
Restored from certified claims account _____- : 12, 000 


| 


Total budget authorizations available i 14, 597, 668 18, 503, , 682 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorization. ___.-_- 10, 721, 068 13, 676, 318 14, 106, 318 


Onéof privewntnerisationgs.. o.oo)... 55.55 sc csceseeecess 1, 592, 072 2, 041, 682 
Total expenditures Renee iid 12, 313, 140 15, 718, 000 
Balances no longer available: | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) --.- 165, 855 |... 
Other. oe aaa ; 76, 991 |_. 
Obligated balances carried forward_. we ide vuhob ack 2, 041, 682 ir 2, 785, 682 


ea 








Se ee 
Total expenditures and balances..............-..-.--- 14, 597, 668 18, 503, 682 | 19, 985, 682 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up “Resources management ;” the ap- 
propriation for 1957 was $16,200,000, retirement fund contribution 
for 1958 is $542,500, adjusted base for 1958 is $16,992,500. Total re- 
quest for 1958 is $17,200,000 which is an increase of $207,500. 

Insert pages 31 through 3 33 of justifications into the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Resources management 


Appropriation Act, 1957 $16, 200, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 195 250, 000 
Total appropriation 16, 450, 000 
Total available, 1957 $16, 450, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retire- 
ment fund ; 542, 500 


Adjusted appropriation 16,992, 500 
Decreases : 
Operation, repair and maintenance of Indian ir- 
rigation systems 
Management of Indian trust property_.__-.-~.--. 250, 000 260, 599 
Base, 1958 16, 731, 901 
Increases : 
Forest and range lands $101, 100 
Agricultural and industrial assistance___..__~~ 28, 499 
Soil and moisture conservation 288, 500 
Management of Indian trust property 50, 000 


wWatheet ' Gatimate, 10S8. 02.0 Sosa ee 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- |Government’s} Adjusted 
able 1957 contribution | appropriation 
to the retire- 
ment fund 


(3) 


Forest and range lands $2, 781, 900 
Fire suppression wsictemaietiean tues 140, 000 140, 000 
Agricultural and industrial assistance __ ee aaa , 504, 1, 544, 501 
Soil and moisture conservation ____------- 4, 184, 000 5, ( 4, 349, 500 
Operation, repair and maintenance of Indian _Arrigation 

Systems. --_- 811, 329 811, 599 
Development of Indian arts and crafts____..........------- 108, 000 111, 000 
Management of Indian trust property inaienin’ 3, 199, 000 5 3, 341, 000 
. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities. - : 3, 630, 000 3, 708, 000 
pou Semen nn ee fil aa : 205, 000 


a a 16, 450,000 | 16, 992, 500 


Sens peerr 


mnntyete by activities 


— }-- - | - i sk eka | 

Adjusted | | | Estimate, | 

Activities | appropri- | Decreases Base, 1958 1958 
ation 

| | 


Increases 


- Forest and range lands_..............-..| $2, 781, |_...._......| $2,781, 900 | $2,883,000 | $101, 100 
. Fire suppression 140, 000 |_. 140, 000 140, 000 |_. 
. Agricultural and industrial assistance. 1, 544, 501 1, 544, 501 1, 573, 000 | 28, 490 
Soil and moisture conservation. 4, 349, 500 _...--.--| 4,349,500 | 4, 638, 000 288, 500 
Operation, repair and maintenance of 

Indian irrigation systems - -. : 811, 599 $10, 599 | 801, 000 | 801, 000 
. Development of Indian arts and crafts __| 111, 000 | 111, 000 111, 000 ; 
Management of Indian trust prop-rty _| 3,341,000 | 250, 000 3, 091, 000 3, 141, 000 | 50, 000 
. Repair and maintenance of buildings | | 
ene weilities..é s<. caxka-5$e.---- | 3,708, 000 3, 708,000 | 3, 708, 000 
. Weed control. __- Tetons 205, 000 205, 000 205, 000 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6 
7. 
8 
9 


TOG icins ortrntinndaecesuwon. ; 16, 992, 500 260, 599 16, 731, 901 | 17, 200, 000 468, 099 


Forest AND RANGE LANDs 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year you had an increase of $384,705 for “For- 
estry”. This year you are asking for a further increase of $101,100. 
Why is this necessary ? 

Mr. Massey. The increase in our forestry item is principally for 
an inventory of timber resources preparatory to increasing the sale 
of timber. Part of the increase will also provide added protection 
against fires, insects and timber disease. 

Mr. Utz, Assistant Commissioner for Resources, perhaps will want 
to add to that statement. 

Mr. Utz. Mr. Chairman, the inventories we have on the Indian 
forests for the most part have been made a good many yearsago. Many 
of them are quite inadequate for present use. We are attempting to go 
through and make new inventories and new management plans. 
In many cases those new management plans will show that the allow- 

able cuts on the Indian forests are somewhat higher than we have 

used. We will expect to increase our timber sales over a period of 
years by a substantial amount. In 1958 we probably will be able 
to increase the cut by approximately 65 million board-feet with these 
additional funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do the fees charged for forestry management cover 
the cost of this activity ? 
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Mr. Utz. Not entirely. It does. on those reservations where we have 
substantial timber sales. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where you have it in abundance? 

Mr. Utz. Yes. Where we have very small timber sales or almost 
none, where it is largely a fire protection proposition, the fees do not 
cover. 


RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the table on page 38 of the justification into 
the record. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


The results in erpegtnd from increased sales are shown below: 


Estimated cut (thousand | 
feet board measure) | 
| F 
| 
| 


| 
Estimated receipts 
Area office jurisdiction 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year ‘iscal year | Fiscal year 


1957 1958 


1958 


ii SS. 52830 2 De tet el 36, 000 | 36, 000 | $688, 000 | 
Gallup 51, 000 69, 000 710, 000 | 
Minneapolis siatlibsnecs dove ttas a a 58, 000 63, 000 774, 000 
a Jaaiaots 61, 000 70,000 | 860, 000 
P ortland (e paae Kismat 8 5.02 wens! 385, 000 397, 000 | , 650, 000 | 
Sacramento. ......... vont 5 } 60, 000 | 82, 000 802, 000 


Total (excluding Klamath) ____- 651, 000 717,000 | 11, 484, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. This table shows that you expect total receipts of 
$12,910,000 from sale of timber in 1958. This represents a big increase 
in revenues going to the Indians themselves. Why should not your 
fees for management be high enough to cover the appropriation for 
forestry management, including fire protection ? 

Mr. Urz. The sale of $12,910,000 includes the sale of timber on all 
of the reservations except Klamath Reservation. In some cases the 
Indians are putting up a portion of the cost of the timber sales. In 
those cases we turn back to the tribe, then, a portion of the revenue 
collected from the 10 percent on that, or whatever it may be. 

A second reason for it is that on many of the reserv ations where the 
timber sale is relatively small we do not get enough revenue from the 
10.percent to cover all costs. 

This past year on Warm Springs, for example, where our timber 
sales are quite high, we were collecting substantially more than what 
we were putting into the program, We reduced from the 10 percent 
down to ¢ percent. 

There will be a reduction in revenue as a result of that change, but 
wherever the sale is substantial we are trying to keep the payment 
which the Federal Government makes for the sales and for timber 
inventories and the like about in balance with the revenue. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


LEASING OF INDIAN LANDS 


The General Ace ‘counting Office has called attention to the low rental 
which the Bureau is charging Indians and Indian tribes for sub- 
marginal lands in the Aber deen area. Indians are leasing these lands 
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to others at big profits. Why should there not be a fairer return 
to the Government from these lands? 

Mr. Masser. Mr. Chairman, the so-called submarginal lands were 
originally purchased by the Department of Agriculture as a relief 
measure under various relief acts. They were turned over to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under Executive orders which provided that the 
lands would be administered by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for the benefit of the Indians. 

There is sound basis for the thought that neither the acts under 
which they were purchased nor the Executive orders contemplated 
that any Se would be made for the use of the lands by the Indian 
tribes. 

We have the problem of the submarginal land under consideration 
in the various places, and I do not know that there are any cases— 
Mr. Utz might know or Mr. Greenwood—of any submarginal lands 
now that are being used or being made available for use to the Indians 
where they are turning around and leasing the land. 

Mr. Greenwoop. I might say we have a few cases of that kind. 
We are proposing, as the permits that we have granted the Indians 
to use these lands expire, to make adjustments in the charges to the 
Indians. 

(The following additional data was supplied later :) 

Only two of the permits to the tribes have come up for renewal during the 
past 2 years. These have been renewed at a rental payment to the Government 
of approximately 50 percent of the rental received by the tribes. The tribes 
are entitled to be compensated for the management and repermitting of 
these lands. The profit from the renting of the submarginal lands was generally 
used to finance the clerical help furnished by the tribes to the agencies for the 
processing of various realty matters. 

All of the tribes give a preferential right to tribal members and as the number 
of Indian operators increases, increased Indian use will be made of these lands. 
It must be borne in mind that the use pattern of these lands cannot be arbi- 
trarily changed. They do not always consist of a solid unit, but are composed of 


many separate tracts scattered throughout the reservation and can be used only 
by the operator of the contiguous lands. 


Mr. Kmwavy. I was going to ask you why you people did not reply 
to the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Greenwoop. We are replying to them. 

Mr. Kirwan. On page 40 of the justification you show that paid 
grazing permits provided an income of $2,877,000 in calendar year 
1955. What grazing fees are charged per cow unit? 

Mr. Utz. Those grazing fees per cow unit vary with the different 
reservations. In the Southwest, as you probably know, where it is 
all tribal lands, in many cases no grazing fees are charged, but all 
the land is used by the Indians. In the northern Great Plains pri- 
marily, where the appreciable amount of use is by non-Indians, there 
the grazing fees are running from $6 to $12, I believe would be a fair 
range, from $6 to $12 per animal unit per year, in a few cases a little 

igher. 
hat is put out on a competitive-bid basis. We feel we are getting 
a pretty substantial return on those lands on non-Indian use. 
n many cases the charge to Indians for the range is less than it is 
to non-Indians. 

Mr. Kirwan. Land Management said here the other day they are 
getting 15 cents per cow, 3 cents, I think, for sheep. Five sheep is 
equivalent of one cow. 
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AREA, EXTENT, AND USE OF INDIAN FOREST AND RANGE RESOURCES 


Insert into the record a table such as that at the top of page 470 
in last year’s hearings. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Area, extent and use of Indian forest and range resources—Calendar year 1956 


| 


Number Volume of | | 

livestock | Valueof |timbercut,| Valueof | Number 
grazed | grazing | contracts | timber cut | forest and |. 
(cow | privileges | (thousand | (contracts) | range fires |~ 
units) feet board- 


289, 756 | $1, 749, 000 | 
277,182 | 1,155, 000 37, 424 $708, 195 
190,034 | 2,072,000 32, 727 451, 211 
43, 571 682, 119 
131, 346 ( 42, 146 569, 262 
129, 544 471, 288 
1, 200 31, 000 33, 182 


1,019,062 | 6,397, 000 | 660, 338 | 11, 221, 124 | 826 48, 120, 316 





| 





Oruer Resources Programs 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 42 through 45 into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


2. Fire suppression, $140,000 


| 


Adjusted | 
appropria- | 
tion 


Estimate, 
1958 Increases 


Decreases | Base, 1958 
— — 


Fire suppression. | $140, 000 | $140, 000 


Activity 


| $140, 000 | 





The estimate of $140,000 is the same as for 1957. Funds under this activity, 
together with available tribal funds, provide for the payment of the cost of 
suppression and emergency prevention of fires on or threatening Indian 
reservations, 





average 
1951 
} 


Number of fires 345 25 | 931 | 
Average acres per fire ns 77 | : 56 | 
Total area burned (acres) : 
Estimated damage 


Area requiring protection 57,751,523 acres (includes 9,557,979 acres of State 

and private lands within protection area). 
The obligations of the last 3 fiscal years for fire suppression are approximately : 
$223, 362 


87677—57——_24 
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8. Agricultural and industrial assistance, $1,573,000 


fs Adjusted Base, | Estimate, 
Subactivities appropri- | Decreases | 1958 1958 Increases 
ation 


4a) Agricultural extension a $952, 281 $952, 281 EE eee es 
(6) Credit operations 262, 296 262, 296 262, 296 
(c) Economic development 17, 510 17, 510 17, 510 
dd) Program planning : 312, 414 312, 414 340, 913 $28, 499 


1, 544, 501 1, 573, 000 28, 499 





(a) Agricultural extension, $952,281.—The estimate of $952,281 is the same as 
for 1957. The agricultural extension program is a continuing one rendering 
technical assistance to Indians to help them avail themselves of all existing 
improved methods in agriculture, home economics, marketing, and rural com- 
munity organization provided through State, Federal and private agencies to 
bring about their complete independence and self-sufficiency. Progress is con- 
tinuing in developing on the part of Indian groups and State extension officials 
recognition and acceptance of their full responsibility for extension assistance 
to Indian farm families. In this connection, Johnson-O’Malley contracts are 
now in force between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State extension 
services in 15 of the 18 States where the Bureau was conducting extension work. 
The total amount of these contracts is $523,635. These contracts expire at the 
end of the fiscal year and it is necessary to renegotiate for continuing the services. 
tmphasis on making available to the Indians the full coordinated resources of 
the cooperative extension program including specialists at the State colleges, 
research activities of the State experiment stations and the United States De- 
partment of A7riculture ; and of reaching one of its basic objectives of integrating 
Indians with our society and its institutions, points up the need for continuation 
of these contracts. In this respect, the State extension officials are interested 
in continuing these arrangements provided sufficient funds will be made avail- 
able to enable them to perform the services and conduct extension programs 
which are sufficient and in keeping with the needs of the Indian people. In 
addition to the Indian extension work being financed under contract, the Indian 
Bureau is continuing to carry on the extension program for Indians in Alaska, 
and in the States of Arizona, Mississippi, and part of New Mexico, which in- 
volves an expenditure of $378,241. In addition to the foregoing expenditures, 
a small supervisory staff is maintained in the central office at a cost of $20,405, 
and $30,000 has been transferred to the Federal Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, under an agreement effective July 1, 1956, 
wherein leadership and direct assistance will be provided to State extension 
services in planning, conducting, and evaluating extension programs of work 
with Indians in those States under contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and will advise and consult with Bureau representatives, in those States where 
contracts have not yet been negotiated, to aid them in providing suitable exten- 
sion programs to Indians. 

The following table shows how the funds will be distributed to the States 
under contract. In accordance with Bureau policy, the individual contract 
amounts to the State extension services are subject to adjustment at the time 
contracts are negotiated to the extent that the Stute extension services justify 
financial assistance in accordance with established needs. 





| 
| 1957 contract | 1958 esti- 
Effective date | amount mated con- 
tract amount 


$5, 400 $5, 400 
12, 600 12, 600 
26, 500 26, 
12, 000 12, 000 
67, 975 67,975 
34, 445 34, 445 
40, 525 
J 12, 000 
North Dakota 38, 000 
ian 93, 480 
18,500 
96, 510 
15, 000 
38, 200 
12, 500 


523, 635 523, 635 


SERSE: 
SSSh5535 


BEEEL 
3 


Re 
se 


1 The contract with New Mexico State Extension Service provides for extension assistance for Jicarilla 
Reservation which is located in Sandoval and Rio Arrioa Counties, and for the part of the Navaho Res- 
ervation that is located in McKinley County. 


Until contracts are negotiated and become effective, the Bureau continues its 
full responsibility for providing agricultural and home extension assistance to 
Indian farm families, and the following table shows the distribution in these 
States: 








States imated — 





1957 budget | 1958, esti- 
j 
- 


ee ieee a ae Ee A Oe aca oeneebabeueeeebieema gene anntis : | $30, 683 
DEL. Boe onubanaeaivnd cone clbinsidindiexeadngibibeindidinsaaiediae se ai 219, 8 1 219, 877 
Mississippi.........---------- EG Behe a icine inh eeapeanviemneeneon 13, 987 13, 987 


z | 
Fe Pam Tiicicesceih cidasneiiiaiiieiniae inieiinipeneraie idigainhas aiid apnea iene” 113, 694 113, 694 
| | 


378, 24" 378, 241 





1 This amount includes that portion of Navaho Reservation located in Arizona ($84,543). 
2 This amount involves Indian reservations other than Jicarilla Reservation and the part of Navaho 
Reservation in McKinley County. 


STATE EXTENSION SERVICE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress are you making in negotiating con- 
tracts with the State extension services of Alaska, Arizona, and 
Mississippi ? 

Mr. Urz. There has been no progress so far as I know made in 
Alaska because nearly all of our extension employees in Alaska, of 
which there are only two, are working on the reindeer problem in 
Alaska. 

The schoolteachers are doing most of the work so far as the garden 
program is concerned in Alaska. 

In Mississippi we have made very little progress because of the 
problem in Mississippi with which I think you are familiar. In New 
Mexico we have McKinley County at the present time and also the 
Jicirilla Reservation that is under contract. 

In Arizona we have no contracts existing at the present time but we 
are how w orking on the first of the contracts which will be, I believe, 
on either San Carlos or Fort Apache Reservation. 

Those are the only three States, plus Alaska. 
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Revotvinea Funps ror Loans 


Mr. Kirwan. You show an additional increase in cash balance in 
your revolving loan fund, page 48. Not all of your credit operations 
costs are chargeable to administration of the loan fund, but is there any 
reason why the full cost of these operations cannot be financed by the 
loan fund? 

Mr. Greenwoop, We feel, Mr. Chairman, that the present. charge 
‘and the proposed charge for the next fiscal year for the administration 
of the loan fund that is to come out of the revolving fund*may be 
misleading without analysis, since the staff engaged in this program 
have to do not only with loans made out of the revolving loan fund 
but also administer loans made out of tribal funds, are engaged in 
collecting old loans that were made out of appropriations that were 
made by the Congress up through 1944, and are also engaged in the 
cattle-repayment program, so not all of the work is chargeable against 
this revolving loan fund: 

Mr. Kirwan. You think that is the best method ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Insert pages 48 and 51 into the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Statement of condition of revolving loan fund, June 30, 1956 


Increase (+) or de- 
crease (—) from 1955 


Assets: 
I en I os icin'ks Sina snwarkede cbiinaptint pobiawd $7, 832, 979. 29 
Loans receivable $7, 715, 612. 28 
Less: Reserve for losses 1, 236, 010. 42 
——_——_———— 6,479, 601. 86 
Accrued interest receivable: 
Accrued, not paid 
Payments in transit._......... thas 9, 469. 85 
a 60, 371. 31 


Total assets 410, 865. 27 |-- 


Capital: 
Appropriated funds 
Less: Administrative expenses.............-.--- 


Cash settlements for livestock (25 U. 8. C. 443)__- 
Interest earned $1, 
Less cancellations: 


1 (35, 515. 38)| 244, 331. 35 |-. 


Total capital 14, 372, 952. 46 | 410, 865, 27 


! Deficiency. As of June 30, 1955, the deficiency was $279,846. 73. 
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The credit staff to be financed from credit operations in 1958 is as follows: 


Area Number of | Amount 
positions 


egies o5= = 5 ssse5~-h.55<< cuceer KES anu SS LESS pmaSN AUST REUEES Ska SECKe nonce 


= Ann wa eo 


During fiscal year 1957, 51 employees engaged in credit activities were paid 
from the revolving fund for loans. These positions will continue to be paid 
from this fund in 1958. Twenty-three additional positions are also included un- 
der the “Revolving fund” item, as follows: 


Total, 1958 


Additional, 1958 

a nen, 

Number Number | Number 
posi- posi- Amount posi- 
tions i tions 


; $58, 502 | 
Anadarko. .- | 2, 700 | 
ceeewsess masta 16, 479 

28,700 | 

16, 581 | 
8, 519 | 
7, 670 
16. 687 | 
382 | 

| 

| 
ee 


ial a, i a nes ds bdee oes : 51 | 367, 700 | 31 156,300 








Som anp Moisture CoNsEeRVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. With respect to your soil and moisture program in- 
sert pages 57 through 61 into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Taste I.—Source of funds and degree of participation in the soil and moisture 
conservation program, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Funds available for soil and moisture conservation work 


Soil and moisture Cooperator 

Fiseal year conservation 

jas | wien | tive total 

Expendi- Expendi- Per- 
tures 2e tures cent 


Total | Accumula- 
' 
i 
sneilmee 


722, ¢ 930, 090 
437, 83 { 530, 135 | 
: ¢ 817, 893 
992, 248 
, 167, 049 | 
, 755, 036 
2, 015, 688 
3, 664, 862 
9, 581, 100 
9, 602, 782 | , 2 
, 305, 583 | 11, 806,831 | 52, 679, 492 
797, 466 83 17% 66, 852, 669 
59, 28% 4 | 16 : 83, 177, 442 
57, 458 | 99, 334, 900 
: f , 762, x 8, 517, 693 117,852, 593 
1957, as Caecnqures i , 349, f 8, 083, | 22, 432, 590 | 140, 285, 093 


1, 652, 394 
967, 974 | 
, 295, 784 | 
, 408, 949 
, 688, 486 
2, 327, 253 | 
2, 851, 883 | 
, 901, 225 
, 838, 07% 





| 
| 
nti 
$848, 2 $928, 150 | $1, 776, 388 
| 
| 


Total, 1941-57 , 196. 6: y 4, 088, 462 ; 140, 285, 093 
1958, estimate , 000 3, 208, 000 SS 27, $46, 000 | 
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TaBLe II.— Soil and moisture conservation program by major subactivities, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs 


Soil and moisture con- Cooperators cost Total cost estimate 
servation cost estimate estimate 


1. Land-use investigations 


and planning. -._.. ‘ 988,350 | 1,218,491 | 1,011,000 | 1,243,169 | 1,999, 350 2, 461, 660 
2. Application of measures: 
(a) Soil stabilization | 
and improvement.} 1, 268, 600 |, 1, 213,600 | 12, 352,000 | 14, 185. 622 | 13,620,600 | 15, 399, 222 
(6) Water management.| 1.808 000 | 1,876.469 | 4,472,000 | 7, 358 075 9, 234, 544 


8. Operationandmatntenance.| "284, 650 |” 320,440 | "248, 000 | 421,134} 750, 574 


Tasue ILI.—Soil and moisture conservation accomplishments, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 


Actual 
_| Estimate, 
1958 


1. iafdum investigations and plan- | 
ning | 

Number....}......... 1, 105) 2, 117| 2, 416 3, 151 
| Attendance _|_. 52, 296 81, 779 69, 770 96, 557 
Number....| 3,609 9,186) 12,240! 110,069] «15,516 
Do ...--| Acres , 579, 975| 2,858, 961| 3, 477, 926] 3, 010, 687] 7, 546, 924 
Land classification. - _ wap De spes "eae 867) 1,923,372} 860, 184) 1, 543, 567) 2, 806, 375 
Surveys: 





i 
} 
ad oe = an. etal 384, 253) 732, 974| 1, 198, 930) 1, 769, 255 
Other... be. do esas | 6.8 a 957| 9, 525, 603|15, 970, 748]21, 742, 996 
2. Application of measures: | 
(a) Soil stabilization and im- | | 
provement: | | 
Brush control. .___-..._|_....do 1,138} $2,124! 66,582) 73,134] 155, 624 
Contouring. ; do F 77,612) 248,1 10; 282, 457| 315, 920 279, 878 
Cover crops. .. alin shim skew denne 36,610) 135,675) 134, 163 210, 871 355, 316 
Cropping systems ! do | 37, 961 436, 547 591,754) 2, 082,739) 3, 107, 499 
Deep plowing --- : do.......| 5, 513} 19, 540} 42, 982! 59, 204) 119, 708 
Fertilizers ae ...do — 15, 010) 193, 064 250, 828) 361, 991 502, 171 
Seeding and sodding do Li 95, 241) 63, 586 79, 608) 95, 567.6 196, 206 
SoilLamendments do 4, 547 13, 960 9,119 9, 855) 26, 123 
Strip cropping -._. ‘ do 15,412!. 161,442 308, 797 375, 884 646, 662 
(b) Water management: | | 

Drainage rat BOs cat iil 2, 063) 16, 096) 12, 155) 7, 146) 31, 498 
Detentions. -- saaxe Cubic yard _| 45, 263 513, 468 923, 618} 1, 646, 983) 3, 390, 990 
eres seen e Number _--} 59 753) 186} 355 
Dikes. ..----- add a yard 282, 571,499 257, 039 Néfi,.222) 1,018, GAl 
Do.- ~ ~...--} Mile soe d 43 O% 84. 792 155 
Diversions_ Cubic yard_| 1, 467,875) 1, 549,244) 1, 167,717) 1,347,824) 2, 569, 734 
a... : .| Number --- 721) 678 2, 025 617 1, 075 
Leveling - --.- aad Acre j 1, 755 12, 879 8,192; 6,973.8 29, 897 
Ponds Se le 319) 797 , 26 1,173 1, 351 
Terraces _ _ . oe 2 395 540 247 304. 68) 606 
Upland water waste- | do. . 63 154 28} = 155. 175} 236 
ways. | 
Water distribution - .| Aere .| 8, 520 28, 113; 9, 676; 27, 231.5 50, 020 
Water spreading---...-.|....- a watl 60, 121 57, 260 37, 984) 39, 221 82, 350 

3. Operation and maintenance: | | 
Performance inventory -___--_--.|.....do ..| 3, 838, 589/13, 806, 861) 9, 486, 793/15, 068, 433/18, 288, 275 
BAO) capes Sada cik..si4] BOR. ondt 5, 583) 21, 139 19, 436) 27, 127} 43, 151 
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Taste IV.—Comparison of analyses of results of applying soil and moisture 
conservation practices at 15 Indian agencies on farmlands 





1950 1953 


Increased returns per acre due to conservation treatment: 

Amount per acre____- ; : sek / $8. 96 $10. 60 $11. 59 

Purcmc..4-... si tng 30.5 37.9 34. 55 
Acres treated __--- j 2, 051, 820 2, 320, 142 | 2, 174, 431 
Total increased production 4 iad fae ap $18, 395, 000 $24, 608,159 | $25, 195, 640 
Expenditures: 

Soil conservation funds. _..-_.- ‘ irs oat $677, 238 $793, 459 | $1, 168, 860 

Cooperator funds___-. $4, 995, 924 $6, 357, 669 $7, 651, 944 
Ratio of soil conservation dollar to cooperator expenditures 1. 00:7. 38 1. 00:8. 01 1. 00:6. 55 
Ratio of cooperator dollar to soil conservation expenditures 1.00:0. 14 1. 00:0. 12 | 1.00:0.15 
Increased farm production: 

Ratio of soil conservation dollar to increased production..; —1.00:27.15 1..00:31.03 | 1. 00;21..56 

Ratio of cooperator dollar to increased production 1. 00:3. 68 | 1. 00:3. 87 | 1.00:3..29 

Ratio of total cost of soil conservation (soil conservation } 

dollar plus cooperator dollar) to increased production---_| 1. 00:3. 24 | 1. 00:3. 44 | 1. 00:2.86 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain why you need an increase of $288,500 in this 
program. 

Mr. Fiory. We worked out a systematic means of attacking prob- 
lems, ‘concerning the soil and moisture conservation program to pro- 
gress fast enough so that the Indians and the land users could make 
the most use of it, that vegetative recovery could go along with struc- 
tural developments, that they could be applied progr essively, and that 
land improvement would go along at a progressive rate. 

This is an agreement with the 20- year program which the Depart- 
ment has adopted as a sensible approach to the solution of the erosion 
problem on Indian lands. 


IITRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the table on page 62 and pages 65 through 67 
into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


5. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation systems, $801,000 


j 
| Page reference 
Adjusted s 
Subactivities appropri-| De- | Base f creas- | 
ation | creases | 1958 | 5 es | Justifi- 
] | | Table | cation 


In- 


| 
| | | 
(a) Annual assessment payments. --- $86, 624 |___-. | $86,624 | $103,635 |$17,011 | 63 
(6) Annual water payments ---...-- 20, 000 |. --------| 20,000 | 20, 000 ty 63 
(c) Operation and maintenance of | | 
irrigation systems. _..-----| 704,975 $27, 610 | 677,365 | 677,365 


811, 599 | 27, 610 | 783, 989 | $01, 000 
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Irrigation operation and maintenance—Resource management appropriation 


Accumulated 
(+) increase | reimbursable 
Estimate or (—) operation 
1958 decrease and 
maintenance 


Annual assessment payments: 
Fallon (Newlands) 
Middle Rio Grande 


Arizona 
412, 484. 93 
6, 118. 00 
12, 916. 24 
13, 853. 61 


@) 
95, 587. 11 
37, 465. 20 
148, 404, 35 
190, 370. 5 


Hopi 
Papago Chui Chiu 
Papago-San 6 ti ntntes dihwnsee 
Pima: 


- 
a 


Camp es 
Gila Crossing and Maricopa 

Salt River 

San Carlos tear (Indian works) - 


- 
- 


one onveaSs— 


+13, 551 
—1, 183 


m0 


California: California eats 
a ae Southern Ute (Pine River) 
0: 


Fort Hall minor units 
Montana: 
Blackfeet eitdebeabedtdcneneeaouee x x 74, 357. 97 
Cc f 93, 096. 72 
Fort Belknap . 3738, 391. 63 
i onan oe aescnemibibee \ 266, 877. 01 
Tongue River 2 5, 754. 49 
Nevada: 
Carson miscellaneous 25, 599. 09 
Duck Valley sibeidthdieateiaiioes 354, 874. 35 
Moapa ; ; 7, 348. 42 
Pyramid Lake Q c 169, 608. 84 
Walker River , 135, 156. 24 
Western Shoshone miscellancous 51, 727.10 
New Mexico: | 
Jicarilla > . 20, 497. 67 
Mescalero { 5s ; : 45, 174. 90 
Navajo Reservation i 5 i 1, 411, 297. 91 
M iscellaneous Pueblos ; 7 7 1, 137, 044. 59 
Oregon 
fclamath (Modoe Point) { 83, 701. 23 
Warm Springs 101, 721. 11 
Utah: Unita 471, 260. 64 
Washington: 
Colville: 


SSAIrseVse 


eg S833c.. 


BoB saBaISE 


Sx 


NSS 8s 





= 

ZNeZ 
Con 
co8Sez 


Wapa ta project Toppenish-Simcoe.... 
Wyoming: Wind R 

Miscellaneous small tracts 

Water rights 


39 


SPVLAPN 


Subtotal 








Total estimate 





Included in total for Miscellaneous Pueblos. 
No reimbursable charges. Nonreimbursable appropriation. 


Mr. Kirwan. In connection with table on pages 65 through 67 
please add another column showing the total amounts due from the 
water users and unpaid on each project. 
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REPAYMENT OF SERVICES TO THE INDIANS 


A recent General Accounting Office report says that $329,108 was 
due the Government as of June 30, 1955, for operation and maintenance 
on the Pine River irrigation project and the Navahos owe $1,480,692. 
The report seems to show that these balances could be easily repaid 
by the Indians. What are you doing about this? 

Mr. Emmons, I would like to make a statement on that as far as the 
Navaho charge is concerned. 

It is true that the Navahos now on account of sales of oil and gas 
leases have built up quite a treasury. I believe this $1,400,000 repre- 
sents structures built for just subsistence purposes. As to several of 
those projects, personally I do not believe it is resolving the problem 
for those Indians. The Navahos at this time are engaged in develop- 
ing programs that relieve their particular situation. They are spend- 
ing this money, their own money, that if they did not provide the 
services we would be required to pay. They are looking to the future. 
They are going to use their money to raise their standard of living so 
they will not be on welfare. 

Parsdually, I would say that it was not the Indians’ fault in the 
first place that these projects were installed years ago. We would 

ibly kill off any incentive on the part of these Indians in develop- 
ing constructive programs if we charged those items to those Indians. 
They have the money now to do things for their future. What was 
a mistake in the past I think ought to be charged off. We have to 
point to the future, I think, if we ever develop these Indians to the 
point where they will assume their own responsibilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


MANAGEMENT oF Trust Property 


Insert the table on page 71 into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


7. Management of Indian trust property, $3,141,000 


| 

\Adjusted| | Esti- 
Subactivities | appro- |Decreases| Base, 1958; mate, | Increases 

| priation | 1958 


| | 
| | | | 


| SS ee 


(a) Land management. ............- : $2,324,197 |....-.--_.|$2,324,197 |$2,324,197 | __- 

(6) General trustee services - - - ; ---| 679,114 a 679, 114 

(ce) Baroliment................ inkl ----| 87, 689 | 7, 6 137,689 | $50,000 

(@) Arizona-California water rights litigation.........| 250,000 | $250,000 |_. TERE, 

Total —-------------------e-20-n2e-een-----~|8, 341, 000 | 250,000 |3, 091, 000 \3, 141, 000 | 
| 


as it Na ieee ee 


=}--qedubece 


Mr. Kirwan. The recent Comptroller General’s report stated that 
although some progress has been made in correcting deficiencies in 
administration of individual Indian moneys, serious weaknesses still 
existed in varying degrees at the locations visited. What action is 
being taken to correct these accounting deficiencies? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, we are fully aware of the problems 
that are connected with the administration of individual Indian 
money. The Bureau, as you know, acts as a banker for individual 
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Indians and Indian tribes in many cases where they are not capable 
of handling their funds. Much of its comes from the trust property 
for which the Bureau has a responsibility. 

Again we have limited staff at the reservation levels to work with 
the individuals and to maintain all of the accounts for the individuals 
as a bank would do for non-Indians. 

We feel that with the assistance of the people in the Department and 
in the General Accounting Office we have made much progress in 
correcting weaknesses that have existed over a period of years starting 
with the lack of personnel during the war years which continued 
for several years after the war and is now aggravated by the lack of 
facilities with which to recruit people at the various locations. 


TERMINATION BILLS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the list of termination bills shown on page 74 
into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
Public Law 587, 88d Congress, Klamath Tribe, Oregon, by August 13, 1958 
Public Law 671, 83d Congress, Ute Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, 
Utah, by August 27, 1961. 
Public Law 399, 83d Congress, Menominee Tribe, Wisconsin, by December 31, 
1958. 
Public Law 943, 84th Congress, Ottawa Tribe, Oklahoma, by August 3, 1959 
Public Law 921, 84th Congress, Peoria Tribe, Oklahoma, by August 2, 1959. 
Public Law 887, 84th Congress, Wyandotte Tribe, Oklahoma, by August 1, 1959. 
Public Law 772, 84th Congress, Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., provides for 
termination within reasenable time after July 24, 1961. 


REVENUE FROM OIL, GAS, AND MINERAL LEASING 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 72 of the justifications you say that income 
from gas, oil, and mineral leases on Indian lands was over $41 million 
in the } past year and that this revenue will increase. Does any of this 
revenue go back into the Treasury general funds, or does it all go to 
Indians? 

Mr. Massry. This revenue goes to the Treasury but to the credit of 
the Indians. 

Mr. Krrwan. Credit of the Indians? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Comptroller General has called attention to the 
fact that fees for management of trust property do not cover the cost 
of this work. Why should they not? 

Mr. Massry. We have had for some time under st udy in the entire 
Department the question of fees to be charged for services to not only 
the Indians but to non-Indians. 

Perhaps we will find through studies that some are inadequate and 
we will correct them if that is SO. 

Mr. Kirwan. On page 75 and elsewhere in the justification you 
make very optimistic statements about large amounts of money which 
will be going to Indians because of development of mineral resources 
on reservations, Why should this not reduce the need for appropria- 
tions instead of steadily i increasing them as has been done every year? 

Mr. Massey. I think that will be what will happen. As Mr. Em- 
mons pointed out with the Navaho, it is encouraging to see that the 
Indians are willing and are anxious to develop programs to assist 
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their members, which certainly will have an effect on the amount of 
Federal funds for similar programs. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, what you said a couple of moments 
ago that the money is going back into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Indians—it is from that fund that you are 
going to apply this money / 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The increase will come from the Indian funds to be 
spent on thernselves ? 

r. Massny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the total estimated revenue from all sources 
now accruing in a year to reservation Indians and how much is this 
per Indian ? 

Mr. Massey. We will have to furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put a statement in the record showing this revenue. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

There was deposited in 1956 the amount of $58,068,848 to the credit of the 
several Indian tribes. These receipts were derived from tribal operations such 
as sawmills, from the leasing and bonuses on leases of tribal lands for oil and 
gas production and other minerals, and from the sale of timber. 

It is estimated that the Bureau has trust responsibility for approximately 


450,000 Indians. If these revenues were shared on a per capita basis, the per 
capita share would amount to approximately $130. 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF BuILDINGs AND UTILirres 


Mr. Kirwan. In connection with your repair and maintenance pro- 
gram, insert page 78 into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Type of utility items | Number | Total capacity 
| Of units 


Water systems; | 
Water storage tanks____- ede. 3 -| 331 | 10,988,000 gallons. 


Water wells. 

Water pumps __- 

Pneumatic systems. 

Nistribution lines 

Sprinkler irrigation 

Water sumps_- 
Sewer systems: 


Septic tanks............-...-. 


Omhoff tanks 
Sewage ponds. -- 


Tig pon MOM sind sdnawcesnyc-<uan 


I istribution lines . __-__- 

Pititodbete. silks oss. slls 
Gas systems: 

Storage tanks 

Distribution lines 
Refrigeration: \Yalk-in boxes 
Oil systems: 

Storage tanks__.. 

Distribution lines 

Day tanks. -. -- 
Coal storage: Bins and bunkers 
Electric systems: 

Generators. - .. 

Distribution lines 
Communication systems: 

Telephone switchboards 


Telephone distribution lines 


Radio receivers ; 

Radio transmitters 
Heating systems: 

Boilers_ - -. 


Distribution lines..__.-.....-.------------- 


99,900 feet deep. 
2 | 44,550 horsepower. 
2,150 gallons per minute. 
1,613,750 lineal feet. 
} 70,700 lineal feet. 
24,600 gallons. 


| 3,422,150 gallons. 

| 917,400 gallons. 
49,768,200 gallons. 

486,300 square feet. 

1,068,900 lineal feet. 

568 seats. 


393,000 gallons. 
352,650 lineal feet. 
6,570 cubic feet. 


1,738,650 gallons 
| 59,660 linear feet. 
292,400 gallons. 

2,125 tons. 


| 8,000 kilowatt-hours 
805 miles. 





| 3,050 phones 
5,960 miles. 


3 | 16,050 watts. 


24,920 horsepower 
5 | 1,597,500 linear feet. 
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Weep Contron 
Mr. Kirwan. On your weed-control program for which you are 
asking $205,000, insert page 82. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Halogeton control accomplishments 


Unit 1952-55 1956 actual 
actual 
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PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Is enough actual progress being made in control of 
halogeton to justify continuing large appropriations for this 


eo 

r. Fuory. I believe there is. We in this Bureau have been get- 
ting $100,000 a year and that is what we have up this year for haloge- 
ton controi. e have been able to keep halogeton out of one reserva- 
tion in Idaho, the Fort Hall Reservation, where there is a trail going 
across it from one of the worst infested areas in the United States. 
It occurs on a railroad right-of-way and a highway up into the res- 
ervation, but because of the revegetation, grassing and control work 
we have been doing, they have none of it on reservation lands. 

Of course, in some areas we have used hand methods and spraying 
to kill it around corrals and watering places and on trails to keep 
it from spreading. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think you have done a good job on it? 

Mr. Fuory. Yes, it will never be controlled completely, eradicated, 
but we can keep it in control qonge in those places where livestock 
congregates that it will not be too harmful. 

Mr. wan. Mr. Norrell, we are down to “Resources manage- 
ment.” 

TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


Mr. Norretu. I have one or two questions. I am not sure that it is 
actually proper at this time, but I would like to ask them. 
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I have been thinking that somewhere during the administration we 
would have some of the tribal funds released from Government super- 
vision. What is the story on that, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Congressman, as I mentioned this morning, every 
year we stay in this Indian business more Indians accumulate and 
create problems which also creates further demands for appear 
tions. We are considering a survey to find out just what is the prob- 
lem on each reservation and then spend the money as required by that 
report to accomplish the job. All of us realize that the day is in- 
evitable when we have to dissolve the trusteeship responsibility of the 
Federal Government. We cannot assume this responsibility forever. 
We are going to have to ask you for $400 million some year in the 
future unless we come to grips with the problem. Our plan contem- 

lates helping the Indians to achieve the status where they do not any 
onger need governmental services. 

Mr. Norrect. Well, I think you are right. 

Now, on that point I am wondering when we can, if you can give us 
an idea, reach a conclusion on what and who should be released from 
Government supervision ? 

Mr. Emmons. This will be off the record if you do not mind, please, 
sir. 

Mr. Norrett. That is all right with me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Emmons. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT PAYMENTS 


Mr, Norrew. I have one other thing, and then I am through: 

In your statement this morning on the second page you refer to an 
adjusted appropriation of $90,016,000. The “adjustment” referred 
to represents payments by the Bureau under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act; is that correct ? 

Mr. Emmons, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you know whether a like sum—lI assume that is 
true—has been requested by all of the other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Massry. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Norrevt. Do you know the total amount of that? 

Mr. Massey. No, sir. 

Mr. Norrewi. Could you get that information for the record? 

Mr. Larson,. I have the amount here, Mr. Norrell. For the appro- 
priations included in the Department of Interior’s estimates now be- 
fore the committee, it amounts to $7,478,566. 

Mr. Norreuu. Is that. practically the same amount as they had dur- 
ing.the last fiscal year ? 

r. Larson, No, sir. This is the first time that this has been re- 
quired. Each agency now programs funds for the Federal share of 
retirement costs.. Of course, recently the rate went up from 6 percent 
to 614 percent. ‘The amounts included are based on 614 percent. 

fr. Norrety. It is the amount that we owe anyway; is it not, as 
far as the civil service is concerned ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct; it is now included in the individual 
appropriation acts instead of in one lump sum. 

Mr. Norrewu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Magnuson, do you have any questions? 


TERMINATION PLANS FOR COLVILLE INDIANS 


Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Emmons, the 84th Congress passed Public Law 

872 relating to the Colville Indians. I happen to be the author of 
that bill, or law. It provided primarily for the return to clear title 
in the Indians of some 681,000 acres of reservation land. 

This law contained a provision that within 5 years the Colville Con- 
federated Tribes shall present a plan for the termination of the Federal 
trusteeship over the Colville Tribe. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you have any plans for an inventory or ap- 
praisal of the assets of the Colville Confederated Tribes ? 

Mr. Emmons. Is that included, Mr. Massey ? 

Mr. Massry. Yes, sir; we do have. We have met with the Colville 
Council, with the Indians and with our people at the agency, as well 
as the Portland area office, and we now have under consideration plans 
to make studies of the physical resources and the human resources on 
the reservation. 

A part of that study will be done in collaboration with the tribal 
council members themselves. It will involve some surveys of their 
resources—timber resources—some of the mining claims that are in 
dispute, and a general survey of their mineral resources. 

Many problems must be resolved before programs can be developed. 
The very things that Mr. Emmons has been talking about with ref- 
erence to the need for information before the Indians themselves or 
the Bureau personnel can develop programs are needed for the type 
of program that is called for under the Colville legislation. 

Mr. Maenuson. May I ask, Mr. Massey, how do you intend to con- 
duct these appraisals¢ Do you plan to conduct them with Bureau 
personnel or how ? 

Mr. Massey. The timber surveys will be conducted by a contract. 
We do not have the personnel to conduct that type of survey, and we 
feel that we could not recruit the people in that category to make the 
survey. We will depend upon the Bureau of Land Management and 
the Geological Survey for the mineral surveys and the mining claims 
work. 

Mr. Magnuson. Well, I certainly agree that the survey of the timber 
resources should be done contractually rather than by your adding per- 
sonnel for that purpose, which is rather highly specialized. 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Who will bear the expense of this inventory ? 

Mr. Massey. We feel that the Federal Government should bear that 
expense. It is the Federal Government’s responsibility for most of 

the surveys—the natural resources surveys. We should really have 
that information now, and should have had it all the time in our 
present operations. We do not believe that we can expect the Indians 
to meet that cost. They will contribute considerably, however, to the 
surveys on the human resources side. 

Mr. Macnvuson. You mean with money, or with time and effort? 

Mr. Massey. Both with staff and funds. 

Mr. Maenuson. And, again, I agree that it is our responsibility 
and this should be done at our expense primarily—a portion of this 
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inventory. It is essential to have this inventory before a workable 
plan can be devised for termination; is it not? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. I met with the tribal council up there this fall, and 
was informed that either the entire council or its officers had been 
called down to the regional office in Portland, and an attempt had 
been made to get them to agree to a plan of termination which was 
already drawn up. Is that correct? 

Mr, Massry. I would say that was incorrect. Perhaps Mr. Green- 
wood, or the Commissioner, might know about the incident, but this 
is the first I have heard of it. 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir; I do not know. 

Mr. Greenwoop. I know of no such effort. As a matter of fact, we 
do not have a plan. The tribal officials have been in Washington here 
discussing with us the details of the planning operation, and what 
Mr. Massey has said is largely the result of those meetings here in 
Washington. We have no plan developed that we are ready to present 
to the Indians. 

Mr. Maanuson. They showed me a draft of proposed legislation 
specifically calling for termination at the end of 5 years after Public 
Law 872 went into effect. 

Mr. Emmons. I have not seen that myself. 

Mr. Maenvuson. You have not? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. 

Mr. Massey. I can hardly believe that would happen, because our 
personnel from the area office who are supposed to have presented such 
a plan were in here with the tribal members to discuss a plan of 
operations. We all agreed that the first thing that had to be done 
was to gather the information through these surveys before we could 
develop a plan. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do any of you have any idea what that document 
could have been ? 

T am frank to say that we were in a meeting, and I was quite oceu- 
pied and did not have time to read this lengthy document which was 
handed to me; but from glancing at it, it was obviously proposed 
legislation, and dealt with this subject. 

Could some of your people in the regional office have drawn this 
up and taken it up with the tribal council without sanction or knowl- 
ches of your people here in Washington ? 

Mr. GreENwoop. That is possible, Congressman. It is possible that 
they had drafted legislation anticipating the development of the 
detailed plan. That is very possible. I have no personal knowledge 
of it, however. 

Mr. Maenuson. A great deal of this meeting which I held with the 
council was taken up with very angry comment by some of the mem- 
bers of the tribe to the effect that the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
undertaking to cram down their throats a termination plan before 
they even had any inventory of their assets or any intelligent planning 
toward that end. 

Mr. GreeNwoop. I think we can assure you that certainly it is not 
our plan at all to force something on them before they are ready for 
it, and before we are ready for it, so far as that goes. 

Mr. Emmons. That was one of the main points of these meetings 
with the Indians all over the country where I tried to explain to them 
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our present program to raise their standards of living, and also to 
impress upon the Indians that we wanted the Indians themselves to 
start their own programing. We wanted them to take over some re- 
sponsibility in developing their own programs because, sir, it is against 
our policy to take out a preconceived drafted article and tell the In- 
dians “This is it.” We want the Indians themselves to realize that a 
program, you might say, emanates from them. 

We feel we can get better cooperation from the Indians, and if such 
a plan was submitted to the Colville Indians it is contrary to what I 
have been preaching over these last 5 months. 

Mr. Maenuson. Well, I certainly was very much concerned. Of 
course, we are sort of at an impasse here, because we have no adequate 
explanation of what this was that the Indians were complaining about, 
and since none of you are familiar with it, which I certainly expected 
you would be. But as the author of this law, Public Law 872, I want 
it clearly understood that in the first place this section which requires 
the tribes to submit a plan for termination within 5 years certainly 
does not require that they submit a plan which would require termina- 
tion within 5 years after the adoption of this law. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. And it was not, I am sure, the intent of Congress 
that termination should oceur in 5 years, but merely that the tribes 
should be required to submit a plan within 5 years. 

I might say that this section of the law was not in my original bill 
and that it was added to the bill largely on the insistence of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. It was approved by the House Interior Committee, 
and was approved by the Congress und signed by the President in that 
form. 

I certainly do not think, and you apparently agree, that any intelli- 
gent plan can be arrived at until you have some careful appraisal of 
the resources of this tribe. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Mr. Magnuson. It ismy understanding that you have had consider- 
able difficulty with two tribes which have been terminated, the Kla- 
math and the Menominee; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir; they did not like the idea of any termination. 

Mr. Maenuson. Well, I do not mean difficulty in the sense that the 
Indians did not like it. 

Mr. Emmons. When I say that, sir, I do not mean all of them, be- 
cause with reference to the Klamath it looks like that is possibly a 
50-50 proposition. There is one faction which thinks we ought to 
terminate them immediately and, of course, there is another grou 
which does not want the termination at any time. That is only natural, 
I guess. 

Mr. Macnuson. Well, there is always a faction that wants termi- 
nation. 

Mr. Emmons. And others that do not. 

Mr. Magnuson. And it always includes those who have left the 
reservation and want liquidation of the assets so they can get their 
cut in cash; is that not correet ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir; that is one of the influencing reasons. 
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Mr. Maenuson, But, I repeat that when I say I have heard you 
have had difficulty with these two termination programs, I did not 
mean difficulty in the sense that the Indians disapproved, but in the 
sense that perhaps you were not quite prepared, or they had not worked 
out in enough detail a plan for termination, and so it is not working 
out too well. 

Mr. GrEENwoop. We can say this, Congressman. Certain problems 
have arisen since the Menominee and Klamath Acts were passed, which 
were not anticipated before the legislation was enacted. 

Now, I think from the experience that we are getting from those 
two acts, we can avoid those problems in the future. Certainly, that 
experience will be valuable in assisting the Colvilles in developing 
their plan and avoid difficulties that we have encountered in the Kla- 
math and Menominee cases. 

None of those problems, we think, are insurmountable at all. They 
were problems that were difficult. to foresee, but with that experience 
in back of us, I think we can avoid it in the future. 

Mr. Maenuson. You think you have learned quite a bit about. the 
process of termination from the experience with these two tribes? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Emmons. And, furthermore, when the Klamath bill was passed, 
I realized—I am sure that all of us realize—there was going to be 
amendatory legislation as the thing progressed. There would natu- 
rally have to be some additional legislation. There is one thing that 
I do say, and that is I want to be sure when the Klamath termination 
does come that it is going to work satisfactorily to the Indians. I 
want to be sure that we have all the safeguards to see that their assets 
are not going to be dissipated. I think it is our responsibility. We 
are attempting every way in the world to develop these safeguards at 
this time. 

There is the matter under consideration as to whether there should 
be individual trusts for these people. Of course, that is a very un- 
usual case up there. We have a tribe that we believe is worth from 
$40,000 to $50,000 for every man, woman, and child, and as long as 
there are safeguards on that estate we will feei safer. 

After the termination, through private trustee arrangements, if 
the Indians’ annual income can be sted to $2,000 instead of $800 
that he is getting now on per capita payments, to me that makes sense. 
But, I say, unfortunately, that does not apply to all tribes. 

Mr. Magnuson. They do not all have that rich a resource. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Mr. Massey. With respect to the Colvilles, again, I might add that 
as a result of our discussions and planning with members of the Col- 
ville Tribe, we are now in the process of preparing supplemental 
estimates to cover the cost of the surveys. 

We will need to make the timber survey this spring, while the 
weather is good, because it will be an aerial survey. We have not as 
yet worked out the termination plan and as I remember the legislation, 
it very specifically says that the 5 years is the time for developing such 
a plan. 

Tt does not set a date for termination, and all we have done so far is 
to work out the information that we need for a plan. We will submit 
supplemental estimates for the forestry inventories and other surveys. 
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Mr. Maenvuson. I wonder if you would be good enough to inquire 
of the Portland office and, perhaps, also of the agency office, to see 
if you can determine the source and specific content of this proposed 
legislation which was shown to me, and which was represented, at 
least, ve! be an Interior Department plan for termination within 
5 years! 

Mr. Emmons. I will be very interested to see that instrument myself. 

Mr. Maenuson. I want to say I am glad to hear that you do recog- 
nize the responsibility of the Federal Government in providing ade- 
quate safeguards for these wards of ours before we turn them loose, 
because I certainly feel, and I know most of the other Members of 
Congress feel that we do have a very definite responsibility, and I 
do not think that there should be undue haste in termination of the 
Federal trusteeship. 

I do not think we should move until we have a reasonable assurance 
that these tribes are fit to handle their own affairs. 

I know many of them are not as of now. I realize that we have to 
dissolve the Federal trusteeship some time, but we do have this respon- 
sibility, and until the tribes are able to conduct their own affairs in a 
businesslike manner, we will have to carry the burden. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen, do you have any questions on resources 
and management ? 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. C hairman, I am not going to ask very many ques- 
tions today, and I have a reason for that: The reason is that since 
Mr. Emmons became Director of the Indian Service, and after hearing 
him for the third year, I believe—— 

Mr. Emmons. I thought it was only going to be 2 years when I first 
mét you, but this is the fourth one. 

Mr. Jensen. This is the fourth year you have appeared before this 
committee ? 

Mr..Ewmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Jensen. Well, anyway, after hearing you over the past years 
and knowing of your administration of Indian affairs and problems, 
I have quit worrying very much about the Indian Service. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. It used to be a great worry to this committee before 
you took over, Mr. Emmons, and before you proved to us that you 
were doing the worrying and a lot of deep thinking, as well as your 
fine staff. Some of the members of your staff are career men whom 
we know very well, and some of them are new people that you rome 
into the Service. You have really given this problem—and it 
a big problem—a lot of study, and you have handled it in the finest 
businesslike, commonsense, good, patriotic American way. I believe 
that, certainly, you folks are going to get this problem solved. 

You have already solved a lot of the problems, and I want to com- 
pliment you for it. 


PROGRESS OF SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


I note that you have an increase in the Soil and Moisture Conserva- 
tion Branch of your Service of $288,500. 

You know, of course, that that particular branch of the Depart- 
ment is the one that I have given much thought to. I am happy to 
see that since the fiscal year 1941 the Government has expended a 
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total of $26,196,631 for soil and moisture conservation on Indian 
lands. 

The thing that gives me reason to say that I am pleased is the fact 
that the cooperators—the farmers in eon areas, and the Indians, I 
presume—are all in this cooperative fund, and it comes from Indians, 
and from the people who are adjacent to Indian land. 

I note that since 1941 the cooperators have spent $114,088,462, or 
81 percent, of the total amount expended for soil and moisture con- 
servation. I want to compliment the farmers for taking that great 
interest in soil and moisture conservation. 

I see Mr. Flory here, the Chief of the Branch of Land Operations 
of your Department. 

Mr. Flory, do you have anything to report on your activities in soil 
and moisture conservation on Indian lands, or even if you have nothing 
particularly to report, would you like at this time to tell us how 
things are getting along in the preservation of our precious topsoil 
on Indian lands? 

Mr. Frory. We have been very pleased with the reception of the 
program, and the progress that is being made. 

One of the best proofs is that you can go through some of this coun- 
try and see the evidence of it all around you and, after all, that is 
what counts. 

Another thing that counts is the amount of cooperation that we get 
from the land users, and from the individual Indians, as well as from 
the individual tribes: Some of the tribes have come through quite 
handsomely. In fact, the Fort Apache Tribe, or White River Tribes 
of Arizona complained to one of our representatives down there some 
time ago that they thought they had contributed more than their 
share. They had put in something like close to a half million dollars, 
and the Government had put in only about $80,000 during that par- 
ticular time. Well, of course, we have a lot of places to spend the funds. 


AIRPLANE SEEDING 


One thing you have been particularly interested in has been the use 
of airplanes in seeding. We have had some pretty good results from 
that program. We have limited that program to those places where 
we thought it would be most successful, and that is where we have 
burns. Many times we have had burns in the past and the land was 
encrusted without any protective cover, and it washed very badly and 
contributed sediment to the reservoirs and objectionable vegetation 
came up. 

During the past year we seeded about 15,000 acres in burns. If we 
can get that done immediately after the burn takes place and before 
there is a rain on the ash, we have good success even in the dry years 
in the Southwest. However, if we wait until there has been a rain or 
until there has been an encrustation of the surface or after weeds or 
brush come up, then we do not have very good success. 

It has been successful in that area because it is not possible with 
any of our plans to get in and do a good job of seeding otherwise. 

I would like to have you look at the grass right here [indicating]. 
You can see that there is not any other means you can get seed into a 
place like that, except putting it in from the air. 

Mr. Jensen. Was this seeded from the air? 
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Mr. Frory. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Jensen. This [indicating] was the unseeded land, and this 
next picture is the seeded lan 

Mr. Frory. Those areas have all been seeded. 

Mr. Jensen. How long afterward were they seeded? 

Mr, Fiory. The first year afterward. 

Mr. Jensen. You mean this vegetation came up the first year, and 
was this high ? 

Mr. Frory. That is right; the year after seeding. 

Mr. Jensen. How many acres do you have like that? 

Mr. Frory. The accumulated record is there some place in that 
folder, but we did 15,000 acres last year. 

Mr. Jensen. And you got this growth in that rock garden, so to 
s 

Mr. Fiory. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You got that growth as a result of airplane seeding? 

Mr. Fiory. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I was told years ago, after we had experimented with 
it a couple of years, that it was a complete failure, and this proves 
that someone has lied or did not know what they were talking about. 

Does the ash have the effect of furnishing a sort of a fertilizer, or 
is it because of the crust? 

Mr. Frory. I do not think there is any doubt but what it does. It 
is quite fluffy and loose, and also furnishes a cover. 

r. JENSEN. Wherever you have a fire, and where you cannot do 
the conventional seeding, do you try to seed from the air? 

Mr. Frory. That is the only way we can get in to any of these areas, 

Mr. Jensen. I am glad to have that report. I was, of course, instru- 
mental in insisting that we try this airplane seeding. 

Do you seed with pellets, or just plain seeds? 

Mr. Fiory. No; we have found out that it is much cheaper to use 
plain seed and we get much better seeds for the same money. 

Mr. Jensen. You do? 

Mr. Fiory. We are giving the pellet seeding a very thorough trial 
in Idaho. In the past 2 or 3 years we have done it by all of the con- 
ventional and every other type of seeding so as to tell exactly what 
the results are, and it does not compare with the other methods for 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you use mostly crested wheat? 

Mr. Friory. It depends on the location. We use crested wheat in 
most places because crested wheat is adaptable in most places where 
we have burns. 

Mr. Jensen. What other kinds of seeds do you use? 

Mr. Fiory. We use fescue and orchard grass as well as Snider 
wheatgrass, which is a new one that seems to be pretty successful 
in the areas that have a little more rainfall and it raises a little better 
growth and provides more forage. 

We also usually put in sweetclover. 

Mr. JENSEN. Would you say that the Indians are becoming more 
and more soil and moisture conscious as time goes on? 

Mr. Frory. Oh, yes; there is no doubt about that. 
Mr. Jensen. Are they cooperating fully ? 
Mr. Fiory. They are cooperating better all the time, 
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Mr. Jensen. Are they employing about the same practices as we 
employ on private lands in the Soil Conservation Service ? 

Mr. Fiory. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Your program is almost identical with the program 
of the Soil Conservation Service, is it not? 

Mr. Frory. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. That program has been very successful, has it not? 

Mr. Fuiory. Yes, sir. 


REASON FOR BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. Jensen. This extra $288,500 which you have in this bill over 
and above last year’s appropriation, for what purpose isthat? Is that 
for any specific purpose ¢ 

Mr. Fiory. No; it is to keep in line with our long-range progressive 
20-year program, except for one thing: We are concentrating on an 
inventory of our natural resources, forage and soil surveys in antici- 
pation of the demand that is going to be made very rapidly for these 
tribal plans that have just been mentioned. 

We hope to get those completed in the next 3 to 5 years and, so, 
we are concentrating on that phase at the present time, and a good 
part of our increase will go for that purpose. 

Mr. JENSEN. How many acres of land does the Indian Bureau have 
jurisdiction over ? 

Mr. Emmons. Approximately 57 million, including the allotted 
lands. Without the allotted lands, I imagine it is about 56 million. 

Mr. JenseN. How much of that 56 million acres of land is culti- 
vated now, or can be cultivated in the future? 

Mr. Fvory. There is about 3.6 million acres of dry farming, and 
about 450,000 acres of irrigated farming. 

Mr. JENsEN. Of the 56 million ? 

Mr. Fiory. Yes, sir; that is right. 


GRAZING FEES 


Mr. JENSEN. So, we have over 50 million acres in Indian lands that 
is not being cultivated, but most of it is being grazed; is it not? 

Mr. Fuory. 45 million acres of that is aed 

Mr. JENSEN. You rent grazing lands to the farmers as well as to 
the Indians? 

Mr. Fiory. Yes; that which is excess to the Indian needs. 

Mr. JENSEN. What is your grazing charge per head, or do you have 
the same system as the Bureau of Land Management? 

Mr. Friory. No; on each reservation there is an estimate made of 
the minimum and then it is advertised for competitive bids and those 
bids run all the way from $5 in many cases up to as high as $18 and 
$20 pr unit, per animal unit per year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Per animal unit per year? 

Mr. Friory. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. From $5 to $18? 

Mr. Fiory. I would say that the average would be about $7— 
right around $7. 

r. JENSEN. You see, that is what this committee has complained 
about for many years. The Bureau of Land Management charges 
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15 cents per month per head for a cow to graze on lands under their 
jurisdiction; 15 cents per head times 12 months is $1.80 a year. You 
say the Indian Service gets from $5 to $18 a year? 

r. Fiory. From $5 to $18, and it would average about $7. 

Mr. Jensen. How would you say your lands compare in grazing 
value with the lands under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land 
Management ? 

Mr. Fuory. Well, I think that on the average they would probably 
be a little better because we have got quite a bit of land in the good 
grazing lands of the Dakotas and Montana. We have some very good 
grazing lands there, and that is where most of our grazing 1s. 

In the Southwest, where our grazing lands are poor, it is free use; 
it is all Indian use on those big reservations in the Southwest. 

Mr. Jensen. It is what? 

Mr. Fiory. It is all free Indian use. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. Well, I brought this up the other day when 
the Bureau of Land Management was before us, and I reminded them 
of the fact that their charges were a good deal less than the charges 
on State lands, and they said the State lands were lands on which the 
grazing was much better. So, I made the statement then that the 
time it took to get a “critter” fat or ready for sale would be less for a 
“critter” on State lands than it would on lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 

I said “You people go on the assumption that that is the reason 
why you charge less?” I said “The old saying is ‘What is time to a 
hog?” 

So, I say in this case, “What is time to a ‘critter’ ?” 

Maybe, it has some bearing on it—the difference in value of grazing 
lands—but there is a great discrepancy in those charges. However, 
I suppose there is not much we can do about it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Do you have anything else to report, Mr. Flory ? 

Mr. Frory. I believe not. 

Mr. Jensen. I am always happy to see Mr. Flory before the com- 
mittee, and generally when I get around these United States, wherever 
I go to a soil conservation meeting of any nature, I see Mr. Flory 
there, and everyone seems to be happy to have Mr. Flory in attendance. 

Mr. Emmons, I know Mr. Flory does a great job in this field of 
soil and moisture conservation for the Indian Service, which is so 
important to America. 

Mr. Emmons. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Jensen. I am going to say that should he ask to be out of 
town occasionally to attend a meeting, let him go. 

Mr. Emons. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

Mr, Emmons. I am always very happy to hear favorable comments 
about my fine staff. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Bupex. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Total number of permanent tions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


¢ 


$4, 762 
GS8-6.3 
$3, 750 


22 
£23 


| 


ze 
BB 


$2, 168, 457 
1, 059, 740 
8, 265 


a3 
=o 
an 


Be 


Total personal services 

Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment-_-... A oie, he Ah neduiebesdavatsobs 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

Contribution to retirement fund 
a ia Dd eg Biel Gideosdninind 
Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 9, 377, 166 { 21, 237, 951 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 15, 283 22, 951 


S8RREE 


=S3 


et 
Ce 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs 9, 361, 883 12, 561, 875 21, 215, 000 
ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
07 Other contractual services 67, 952 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
07 Other contractual services 5, 250 10, 750 10, 000 


Total obligations 9, 435, 085 12, 655, 660 21, 225, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation $8, 219, 003 $5, 240, 000 $21, 226, 000 
Balance brought forward: 

Unobligated 9, 166, 742 
4, 312, 373 3, 194, 341 4, 850, 001 


Total budget authorizations available 21, 698, 118 15, 850, 001 26, 075, 001 


EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures— p 
Out of current authorization } 10. 553. 117 { 4, 405, 000 8, 649, 999 
Out of prior authorizations ve 6, 595, 000 4, 850, 001 


Total expenditures 10, 553, 117 11, 000, 000 13, 500, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred to ‘‘ Construction of Indian 
health facilities, Public Health Service’’ (68 Stat. 674, 675) __. 535, 000 


7, 415, 660 
3, 194, 341 4, 850, 001 12, 575, 001 


Total expenditures and balances................. itesinininn 21, 698, 18 15, 850, 001 26, 075, 001 
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Mr. Kirwan. Now the committee will take up “Construction.” The 
appropriation for 1957 was $5,240,000, total request for 1958 is 
$21,225,000. This is an increase of $15,850,000. 

Insert pages 85 through 87 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Construction 
UOMO AGO I css in beeniavaatihdlaoetainmenigeslbnepiipiet caches otiigioainas $5, 240, 000 


Total available, 1957 

Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 
Adjusted appropriation 

Decreases: 


Buildings and utilities 
Irrigation systems 


Increases: 
Buildings and utilities 
Irrigation systems 


Budget estimate, 1958 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 








| Increase in | 
base due to | 
Total Govern- | Adjusted 
Activity available ment’s con- appropria- 
1957 tribution to | tion 
the retire- | 
ment fund 


1. Buildings and utilities $2, 240, 000 | $57, 000 $2, 297, 000 
2. Irrigation systems ; 3, 000, 000 68, 000 3, 068, 000 
125, 000 5, 365, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Page reference 
Adjusted Base, | Estimate, 
Activities appropri- | Decreases | 1958 1958 Increases 
ation Table | Justifi- 
| | cation 


—_—_-+_----—- senna . j | 
1. Buildings and utilities. _- $2, 297,000 | $2, 297, 000 $17, 157,000 |$17, 157, 000 | 95 90 
2. Irrigation systems ........} 3,068,000 4,068,000 | 4,068, 000 | 187 | 186 


| 21, 225, 000 


| 21, 225,000 | _- 


ADVANCE PLANNING 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you given any thought to the desirability of a 
separate appropriation activity for advance planning in your con- 
struction program ? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, the action of the Congress last year 
perhaps did as much as anything to help us in our planning for con- 
struction. It made it possible for us to do some advance planning 
with the idea of having the construction funds provided at a later date. 
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We have made good progress in our planning. We have im our 1958 
estimate separated the construction cost from our planning costs. This 
budget before you proposes funds for projects for which we have 
planning done, for projects where we feel we can do the planning and 
have need for the construction funds next year, and then the planning 
only for those projects where we cannot complete the construction. 


TEN-YEAR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


We have for our own use prepared charts to show what our situa- 
tion is with respect to the need for facilities in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. We have not prepared those charts for the consideration 
and approval of the committee. We prepared them so that we could 
get a visual picture of our situation, and, as has been the case in some 
of the other activities discussed here, see where we were and where we 
were going. 

We have the chart here. If you have time we would like to show 
vou these charts. They represent a look at the facilities needed on the 
reservations. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Page has done considerable work on those charts 
and I think he can very quickly explain and interpret them for you. 
It will show why our increase in the construction appropriation has 
taken a turn upward. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have asked for a $15 million increase. Go ahead. 

Mr. Page. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain the 
basis upon which the figures were prepared, and I will do that very 
briefly. 

In 1956 the census indicated a total population of 139,036 pupils 
between the ages of 6 to 18 years of age who would be residing on 
the reservation. 

In addition there were 4,637 children under 6 and over 18 years of 
age who were enrolled in school. 

On the basis of this census the total number of Indian children for 
whom educational facilities would be needed was projected forward 
for each year from 1956 to 1968. 

The total if projected on chart No. 1 would be shown here. 

Net figure for total number of Indian children to be provided for 
was computed for fiscal year 1956 and each succeeding year as follows: 

Total number of Indian children 6 to 18 years of age, to which was 
added those under 6 and those over 18 attending school. 

From that total there was subtracted those children for whom no 
information was available. 

A factor of 1.5 percent of the total, 6 to 18 year group who are not 
considered educatable because of various physical, mental, or other 
defects, also was deducted to arrive at the net total figure. 

This net figure then was projected at the rate of increase of 5 per- 
cent annually for each succeeding year through 1968. 

The number of pupils in other schools as indicated by the orange 
area at the bottom of the chart represents for fiscal years 1956 the 
number of children enrolled in public, mission, and schools other 
than Federal. 

The number requiring Federal spaces as indicated by the green 
area at the top represents those children for whom Federal education 
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facilities must be provided. The total number to be provided for in 
all types of schools is indicated by the numbers at the top. 

Mr. Maenvuson. This chart will not be in the record and you have 
given no figures for the record. You should at least give the figures 
for 1956 and the figures for 1968. 

Mr. Kirwan. I was going to ask they supply the charts for the 
record. 

Mr. Massey. We do have some of these same figures in our printed 
justifications here. 

Mr. Kirwan. Supply them for the record. 

(The matter referred to appears on following pages.) 

Mr. Pace. This is the number of Indian children requiring Federal 
facilities, 1956 to 1968, and the capacity of the Federal facilities, the 
orange area at the bottom, indicates present and future capacity of 
the Federal schools. 

The Federal school capacity for fiscal year 1956 as well as the 
projected added capacity was based on the following standards: 50 
square feet per pupil in sleeping area of the dormitories and 30 square 
feet per child in classrooms, 900-square-foot classroom being a stand- 
ard for 30 pupils. 

Total number enrolled in Federal facilities is indicated by the 
orange area at the bottom of the graph, plus the green area directly 
above. That represents the number of Indian children of all ages 
by actual count enrolled in Federal schools from 1956. 

For the succeeding years the number of children enrolled was in- 
creased by the same rate, additional capacity for children is to be 
constructed. 

This provides for the same amount of overcrowding of Indian chil- 
dren enrolled in Federal facilities for fiscal years 1958 to 1966. At 
that time construction of new facilities will almost catch up with the 
numbers, and overcrowding is eliminated in fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 

The number out of school is indicated by the yellow at the top of 
the graph. 

This chart reflects the needs required 

Mr. Bunesr. I note that the Federal schools and the public schools 
seem to be increasing at about the same ratio according to this chart. 

Is it not the intention of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to get the 
Indian children into the public schools as much as possible in the 
future? 

Mrs. Tuoompson. That is our objective, as rapidly as conditions bring 
that about. 

This chart projects the enrollment in public schools at the same 
rate that it has been in the past. We have made considerable progress 
in the last 3 or 4 years in getting children into public schools. 

These charts show the total problem and the ratio, assuming we can 
get them into the public school as rapidly as we have in the past. 

The ratios between the two may change but the chart outlines the 
total problem, 

Mr. Buner. If we can increase the ratio where these children go to 
the public schools, which is where they ought to be, this graph would 
be misleading; would it not ? 

Mrs. TuHomeson. I think not, sir. Children have to be provided for 
wherever they are. 
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Public schools themselves are overcrowded in every State in which 
we operate. They are from 14 to 35 percent overcrowded except one, 
and that is North Dakota. There is a problem of trying to force 
children into schools already overfilled, and the public schools them- 
selves will have to have facilities in order to take in an increased 
school population. 

This outlines the total problem and the adjustment between Federal 
and public. The ratio could change, but the need for facilities will be 
just the same. 

Mr. Buner. I appreciate that. But there is other legislation for 
overall school construction; to continue this at the same ratio, you 
might as well take the first year and let it go. You cannot project into 
the future and say you will need this percentage of Federal construc- 
tion in light of the other legislation ; can you ? 

Mr. Massey. It is true, as I intended to point out at the beginning, 
that these charts are merely projections from the information we have 
now. You are absolutely right that if we are able to increase the num- 
ber of children in public schools it will reduce our need for. Federal 
construction. 

The information on Federal construction included on the chart is 
not intended to say this is the way it will be in these succeeding vears. 
We are merely projecting that if the number of Indian children 
placed in non-Federal schools remain, as it is now; that is what it 
would be, but we intend to review this each year and these charts will 
be adjusted as we have the experience. 

Mr. Kirwan. You said all over the Nation the schools are crowded 
except for North Dakota. Why is this? Is it a scarcity of children 
or are they up to date in their schools? 

Mrs. Tuompson. I assume population in North Dakota is not in- 
creasing and perhaps North Dakota is losing population, but accord- 
ing to the information I have read in reports North Dakota is one 
State that is not overcrowded. I am referring to all children in North 
Dakota, not specifically to Indian children. 

Mr. Kirwan. Proceed. 

Mr. Pace. Construction of buildings and utilities, the orange area 
at the bottom of the chart, reflects the amounts required to construct 
education facilities to provide additional spaces only. It does not 
provide for emergency quarters construction, or the construction for 
replacement of obsolete or other miscellaneous educational facilities 
and construction of agency plant facilities. 

The education operation, the green area, represents the sum of the 
operation of all Federal facilities, education of Indians in non-Federal 
facilities, vocational-training program and adult-education program. 

Projection of maintenance of buildings and utilities, the yellow area 
at the top, was arrived at on the basis of the estimated number of addi- 
tional square feet of new buildings to be constructed, plus an allow- 
ance for additional utilities to be constructed. 

The fourth chart is merely a projection of the bottom orange color 
of the preceding charts, construction only. It is broken down into 
three different components. 

The orange requirement is to provide increased Federal capacity 
and represents construction required for buildings and utilities and 
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plant facilities required to provide increased capacity to take care 
of the additional children to be provided for. 

The green area is to provide for replacement of plant facilities. The 
yellow area is for the construction of agency plant facilities—sewer, 
water, and so on. 

In the years 1959 and 1960 it includes construction of needed quar- 
ters. That has been projected in the 1958 budget. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad you brought those charts up to show the 
committee. 

SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Macnuson. We will insert pages 91 and 95 through 98 in the 
record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Estimate of educational space requirements, based on 1956 Indian school census 


pees ease —— 
| 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 | 1961 
| \ } 


| 
1962 
| 

Total number to be provided for_......| 135,717 | 142,503 | 149, 638 157, 110 | 164,965 | 173,213 | 181,874 
Requiring Federal space ------| 54,688 | 55,323 | 58,321 | 61,285 | 64,490 | 67,197} 71,392 
Enrolled in Federal facilities 43,805 | 43,970 | 45,465 | 46,457 | 49,332 | 53,706 | 58, 206 
Federal] capacity 36,622 | 36,622 | 38,106 | 40,097) 41,561 43, 297 43, 445 
In public and other schools... -- she 81,029 | 85,043 | 189,920 | 94,348 | 98,998 | 103,879 | 109,005 
Moved as a result of relocation ......... |....-.-.--- 2,137 | 2,137 | 2, 137 2, 137 2, 137 2, 137 





1964 | 1965 1966 | 1967 1968 
= ——i 


| 





| | 
} } 
} | 
Total number to be provided for______- 58 | 200,473 | 210,497 | 221,022 | 232,073 | 243, 677 
| | 


Requiring Federal space 78,958 | 82,388 86,682 | 91,191 95, 926 
Enrolled in Federal facilities. ......._. | 70,206 | 77,706) 85,206; 91,191] 95,926 
I llaeieeeeebiint i i ceeds 

In public and other schools-.-.....-- 387 | 120,038 | 125, 97 32,203 | 138, 745 145, 614 
Moved as a result of relocation ; 2, 137 | 2,13 2, 137 2, 137 2, 137 


t Includes 500 Navahos at Flagstaff dormitory and 160 at Holbrook in 1958, 
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A. Alaska 
. Alakanuk School 
. Alitak School 
. Barrow School facilities 
Chifornak School 
. English Bay School 
. Eagle School 
Fairbanks Dormitories 
Hooper Bay High School 
. Kotzebue High School facilities 
. Manokotak School 
- Mountain Village School facilities 
. Napakiak School 
. New Stuyahok School 
ice NO i atl ll laden l etincmlatlaaniol 
. Pilot Station School 
. Tanunak School 
. Togiak School 
. Tuntuntuliak School 
. Unalakleet School facilities 
. Wales School 


Total, Alaska 


$2 90 I ON Oo PE 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Maenuson. On page 93 of the justifications you state that— 


This committee recognized the need for advanced planning in approving the Bu- 
reau’s 1957 construction program without funding the total program for both 
planning and construction but with instructions to submit supplemental requests 
for construction funds if planning reaches the construction stage during fiscal 
year 1957. 


Please show us in the records of last year wherein this committee 
instructed you to submit supplemental requests. 

Mr. Massey. That was in the conference report. 

Last year’s conference report on page 3, amendment No. 7, reads as 
follows: 


appropriates $5,240,000 for construction instead of $4 million as proposed by 
the House and $7,740,000 as proposed by the Senate. The conferees have ap- 
proved the construction program as set forth in the justifications and recognize 
the need of future appropriations to cover the total cost. 

Mr. Maenuson. The conferees didn’t suggest supplemental re- 
quests; did they ? 

Mr. Massey. The conferees have approved the construction pro- 
gram as set forth in the justifications and recognize the need of future 
appropriations to cover the total cost. 

We interpret that to mean that their action was to approve the total 
program as submitted which would require more funds than were 
at — 

Mr. Greenwoop. As soon as the advance planning had been done. 

Mr. Massey. We were to take available roth we had, plus this 
added appropriated amount, and to try to do as much planning and as 
much construction as we could. 

For those projects where we had plans partially complete and we 
could complete plans and contract for construction this year. That is 
what we have done and are doing. 

We have used part of the money to prepare advance planning. Now 
we have our plans ready and projects are scheduled for advertising 
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for bids before the end of this year which will require the funds to 
award the contracts. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are you planning to submit supplemental requests 
this year? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macnuson. There is nothing in that conference report which 
suggested the money necessarily would be available this year, is there? 

However, you interpret it to mean when your planning is far enough 
along you should request it? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. We feel the reason the program was not fully 
re 5 last year was because we had a backlog in our construction 
wor 

Previous to this time we have gotten our total money, planning 
money plus our actual construction money, at the same time, which 
meant we had to within 1 year do all of the planning necessary and 
to let the construction contract if we were to obligate all of the money 
that was appropriated. 

What we needed, and what was made available through the action 
of the Congress on "the 1957 budget, was that we would get the plans 
ready, and if our progress was such as to justify additional funds then 
an estimate should be submitted. We felt the action of the Congress 
did not intend to delay the actual construction but to permit us to 
catch up on our planning to where we had need for funds to do the 
actual construction work. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Maenvson. Last year the committee cut your construction ap- 
propriation on the basis of anticipated unobligated balances for fiscal 
year 1956. On March 2 Mr. Greenwood testified, as reported on page 
154 of the Senate hearings, that a program review then showed that 
only $79,000 would be unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1956. 

The actual balance was $7,415,660. 

Ts the Bureau completely unable to estimate on March 2 how much 
will probably be unobligated on June 30? 

Mr. Massey. Well, it is true we have had difficulty in doing all of 
our planning and getting the architectural engineering contracts and 
construction contracts awarded within one fiscal year. It is almost 
an impossibility. 

We have made much progress in that direction. During this fiscal 
year we will have our current authorized program and plans developed 
to a point where we will either have to have additional funds to award 
the contracts or we will have to delay the program until the funds 
are made available. 

Mr. Greenwoop. If I may comment on that testimony I gave, Mr. 
Chairman. I think you may have been misled. My recollection is 
that we were asked what savings we anticipated in funds that had 
been appropriated for construction projects. At that time we antici- 
pated actual savings of $79,000. 

My recollection is that I did not estimate we would have an un- 
obligated balance of that amount only. 

Mr. Maenvuson. How did that pan out, your estimate of the savings? 
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Mr. Greenwoop. I think that came pretty close as I recall it, Mr. 
Massey. 

Mr. Massey. Yes. I believe Mr. Greenwood was talking about some 
reprograming of funds, and that is where the savings on certain in- 
dividual projects came in. We were proposing to apply those savings 
to other projects where the costs had exceeded our estimates. 

Mr. Magnuson. Let me read this excerpt from the Senate hearings. 

Chairman HAypDEN. Have you any unobligated funds? 

Mr. GREENWOop. We have made a review as we have done for the past 2 or 3 
years and we have ascertained that only $79,000 will be available at the end 
of this fiscal year. We have presented in this budget a reprograming of that 
amount of money, $79,000, for new projects. We are not asking for additional 
money in this instance but we are asking you to approve the reprograming of 
the $79,000 savings that we think we will realize by the end of this fiscal year. 


I think it is a little ambiguous but apparently you were talking 
about savings. 
Mr. Greenwoop. That is right, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR BUILDING AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Maenuson. The buildings and utilities construction program 
proposed for 1957, appears on page 487 of the 1957 hearings. Please 
add a column to this table showing amounts actually obligated under 
section 1311 definition of an obligation on each of these projects to 
date. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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1. Buildings and utilities, $4,500,000 


She 
| Obligations 
Estimate, 1957 D through 


(a) Belkofski, 2-classroom school and quarters 

(6) Construction new school, 2 locations 

(c) Copper Center, 2-classroom school and quarters 
(d) Kwigillingok, 4-classroom school and quarters. 

(e) Perryville, 2-classroom school and quarters 

(J) Major repairs and improvements- -.............- ‘ 


2. States (exclusive of Navaho) 
(a) Red Seaffold Day School, sewerage system 


(d) Chiloceo School, rehabilitate home No. 1.............-..-..-.. 
(e) Bogue Chitto, 4-classroom and multipurpose room 

(f) Conehatta School, 4-classroom and multipurpose room 

(q) Pierre School, rehabilitation kitchen and dining facilities 

(h) Jones Academy, improvement to sewage treatment 

(i) Flandreau, rehabilitation school kitchen, bakery, and dining 


(j) Theodore Roosevelt School, sewage-disposal improvement. . .| 
(k) Rocky Boys, bus garage facilities. ........ ¥ 
(2) South Segment Day School, 2-classroom additional facilities. - 
(m) TJicarilla School, 2 dormitories 

(n) eae Cheyenne, improvement to agency sewerage 





q) Allen (American Horse) School, additional facilities 

Gy Kyle School, sewerage-treatment plant__.____._- 

(s) Pahin Sinte (Porcupine) School, additional facilities - 

(t) Pine Ridge No. 6 and No. 10 Day Schools, water system ; 

(u) Oglala Community High School, boys dormitory... -..-.-- 310, 000 | 

(v) Rosebud Mission School, rehabilitation kitchen, bakery and | 

dining facilities 21, 000 

(w) Bylas School, improvements to water system ........._.-.-- .| 31, 000 

(z) Cheyenne and Arapaho School, rehabilitate dormitory ----- a 25,000 |....-- 
(y) Cheyenne and Arapaho, academic building rehabilitation-. -_- 25, 000 

(z) Fort Sill, 2-dormitory rehabilitation 49, 000 
(aa) Riverside School, improvement to water system... -_......._- 38, 000 | 

(bb) Standing Rock School, additional facilities. .................- 285, 000 

(ec) Fort Totten, new 8-classroom elementary school 310, 000 
(dd) Canoncito Boarding School facilities... .....................-. 125, 000 |. 

(ee) Taos Day School, water system _. 10, 000 

(ff) Wahpeton School, rehabilitation kitchen, pecan and 1 dining | 

facilities - oo 31, 500 

(oa) - ahs 90, 000 
(hh) Zuni Day School, bathhouse and well......._.............. 30, 000 

(i) Zuni field office, water well at Blackrock-. sakes sail 15, 000 

(jj) Major repairs and improvements.................--......---- _ 221, 100 132, 087 


fe PED, or stead dvndsinadtdbaraatebessw ping batt abiatiidins eid capepunies 801, 000 | 


(a) Water exploration and development. -___.............-- . 

(b) Round Rock School facilities a e 
(c) Huerfano dormitory facilities... ............. a ema 4 
(d) Borrego Pass School facilities - ~ ieee ndichendlonesnte 

(e) Isolation room for 11 dormitories .__.................-.------- 
(f) Major repairs and improvements. 


Total estimate _ icin Rl | —s:«4, 252, 315 
Engineering plans and surveys applicable to above projects... ._- on ee aden 291, 750 





Total obligations 





1 Funds actually appropriated for 1957 were $2,240,000. 


OVERHEAD AND CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. Maenuson. Last year, as reported on page 490 of the hearings 
you inserted a table showing that overhead costs and contingencies 
represented 13.4 percent of the total program costs. 

lease insert a similar table for this year’s budget program. 
(The matter requested follows :) 
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Construction, buildings and utilities, 1958 estimate 


| | Buildings and utilities 


| Total cost, | | 
1958 Engineer- Percent 
| Contin- | ing plans | Total | to total 
gencies | and sur- 
veys 2 


a 


A, ALASKA 


Alakanuk School 
. Alitak School 
. Barrow School facilities ! 
. Chifornak School 
. English Bay School 
. Eagle School 
. Fairbanks dormitories 
. Hooper Bay High School! 
. Kotzebue High School facilities ! 
. Manokotak School 
. Mountain Village School facilities 
. Napakiak School 
. New Stuyahok School 
. Noorvik School 

Pilot Station School 
. Tanunak School 
. Togiak School 
. Tuntuntuliak School 
. Unalakleet School ~~ Sin 
. Wales School 


Total, Alaska. 


B. STATES OTHER THAN NAVAJO-HOPI 


3s 
ane Rn} 


25 
gse88 


= 
= 
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33333; 


90 90 0 
g | 888% 


Poo 


et 
WO 6D m3 BOD on 1 


a 


S 
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g 258228588 





SEEEEREEERSSchSESEE 
oo SONOOCONWNONOCGHOCOCANOCOOSW 


So: See 


ie 
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. Alamo Boarding School facilities ! 

. Albuquerque Boarding School facilities ! 

. Belcourt Community School, gymnasium- 
auditorium ! 

Belcourt Community School, improvements. --- 

. — Day School, water and sewer improve- 

men 


a 
BS $8 
-Oo oo 


_ 
© 


3 


SF 


eg225252825522882 88 $2 


z 
S 


Cheyenne and Arapaho Academic classrooms !_- 
. Colville jail ! 
Consolidated Ute, sewer improvements ! 
. Crow Agency, meter loops.._................-- 
Flandreau boy’s dormitory ! 
. Flandreau shop building ave bi 15, 000 |_- 
. Flathead jail ! ‘ >... 5, 000 |... 
. Goshute School 5X 107, 000 
. Green Grass Day School_-------- a oe 150, 000 f ; 
. Haskell classroom building... Wlabee se 275, 000 10, 400 21, 000 
. Jicarilla sidewalks- - (sich seed etithbnm et 18, 000 1, 000 1, 500 | 
og ee A LE eee . |. ' 2, 500 | 
. Mescalero utilities ! 9,000 |......--- 4, 500 | 
. Mesita Day Schoo] water system | 18, 000 | 1, 000 | 1, 500 | 
. Mission Boarding School gymnasium !__._-.-_- 10, 000 |. ; 5, 000 | 
.. North Segment Day School 112, 000 4, 500 8, 000 | 
24. Oglala Boarding School elementary classrooms ! 41, 000 |..-- | 20, 500 
. Owyhee water system 37, 2, 3, 000 
. Papago jail poets SO iceacackona! 3, 500 
. Pearl River Farm shop building 21, 000 | : | 1, 700 
. Phoenix classroom building ! 12, 000 | 6, 000 | 
. Phoenix Indian School dormitories ! 22, 000 | 11, 000 
. Pierre School dormitory rehabilitation 75, 000 | oo 
3, é 
17, 000 
5, 200 
3, 000 
, 000 
, 000 | 
, 200 
, 500 
000 | 
, 000 
, 500 | 
” 500 | 
"000 | 
, 000 | 
, 500 | 
3 000 | 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8. 
9 


_ 


CS a ee 
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SESSEHSEHSOSRSSSEER 
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— 
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on OSS 
2s 
Ss 


eran w mB! 
2a 
ss 


SSESSSSSES= 


55 


wa 


$3 


. Ramah dormitory and quarters 
. Red Water Day School addition 
. Rosebud jail ! 
35. San Carlos water supply improvements !_.....- 
. Sells water supply and storage ! 
. Sequoyah School coal stokers 
. Sherman Institute, dining hall and kitchen !___. 
. Sherman Institute, school rehabilitation 
. Stewart classroom building ! ; 
. Wahpeton Elementary School building !_.____- 
. Wahpeton School dormitory facilities !. 
3. Warm Springs jail! 
. Wellpinit jail! 
5. White River sewerage disposal improvements !_ 
. White River telephone system rehabilitation... 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 408. 
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Construction, buildings and utilities, 1958 estimate—Continued 


B. STATES OTHER THAN NAVAJO-HOPI—continued 


. White River water suvply ! 
. Wind River gas-distribution systems_...___- 
. Wind River improvements to water system a. 


, CUmrGeNe, WOTEOUEs. 3... 5 ess. sb. : 


Total States, other than Navajo-Hopi..._- 
C. NAVAJO-HOPI 


. Beclabito School expansion 
. Brad Springs Trailer School conversion. 


. Cheechilgeetho Boarding School expansion.._. -- 


. Chinle Boarding School expansion ' 
. Communication facilities. _._._- 
. Consolidated Toreva-Shungopavi School 
. Cottonwood Trailer School conversion 
. Cove Day School 
i Crownpoint dormitory, kitchen and dining fa- 
cilities ! 
. Crystal Boarding School expansion 
. Denchotso Boarding Schoo! expansion 
2. Dilecon Trailer School conversion. -_-- 
. Greasewood Boarding School expansion. 1 
. Hotevilla Day School facilities. _.....__- 
5. Indian Wells Boarding School !___- 
. Jones Ranch Trailer School, conversion__..-- 
. Kaibeto Community School expansion !. 
. Kayenta School additional facilities ___ - 


. Kimbeto Trailer School conversion__..._...- = , 


. Leupp Community School ! 
. Many Farms School expansion... 
. Mariano Lake Boarding School expansion. 


. Pinedale School 
. Pine Springs Boarding School expansion... Sais 
. Pinon School expansion ___- jabdreti 
. Pueblo Pintada School expansion- 
. Red Lake Trailer School conversion__..- 
. Red Rock Community School expansion 
. Rock Point Community School__...........--- 
. Rough Rock School facilities 
. Salina Day School. 
. Shonto Community School ! y 
. Toadlena Boarding School facilities '__.___- 

5. Toadlena Lookout tower and quarters. --- 


. Tuba City Boarding School expansion !.___- et 


. Water exploration and development 

. Wide Ruins School expansion. 

. White Cove Trailer School conversion 

. Quarters various 
Total Navajo-Hopi_-.-.............-....-.. ‘ 
Major repairs and improvements. ---.----- 


Grand total 


1 Advance planning funds only. It is estimated 


Total cost, 
1958 


$11, 000 
27, 000 
3, 000 
300, 000 


2, 655, 000 | 


Buildings and utilities 


Contin- 
gencies 


$1, 300 
"11,000 


Engineer- 
ing plans 
and sur- 

veys ? 


$5, 500 
2, 200 


21, 000 


ae 34, 563 | 


1, 500 | 


| 


$5, 500 
3, 500 
1, 590 

32, 000 


517, 263 


Percent 


| to total 


cost, 
1958 





80, 000 
266, 000 
498, 000 
110, 000 

50, 000 | 
554, 000 
511, 000 

99,000 | 


83, 000 
168, 000 | 
730, 000 | 
178, 000 

67, 000 
305, 000 

80, 000 
260, 000 

75, 000 
327, 000 
150, 000 
108, 000 
534, 000 
457, 000 

12, 000 
146, 000 
276, 000 
742, 000 
610, 000 
207, 000 
180, 000 
490, 000 
445, 000 
156, 000 | 

73, 000 | 

34, 000 

11, 000 

60, 000 
192, 000 
376, 000 
637, 000 


97, 





| 10, 434, 0 


- 





that 5 


611, 375 


9, 700 
18, 500 


"2, 500 | 
21, 350 | 
19, 200 | 


6, 675 


10, 750 


~ 10, 050 


‘11, 300 

4, 700 
“19, 
17, 


400° 
500 


500 | 


5, 500 
2 800 
27, 400 
21, 100 
7, 500 
050 
700 


9, 


oF 


‘, 

6, 
18, 
16, 


? 
, 


500 | 


13, 300 | 
25, 000 


2, 000 


346, 675 | 


700 | 
700 | 


6, 200 
20, 000 
40, 500 
55, 000 

4, 000 
42, 000 
38, 700 

7, 500 


41, 500 
14, 000 
59, 000 
13, 100 
33, 500 
23, 000 
40, 000 
19, 500 
37, 500 
24, 000 
11, 500 
54, 000 
39, 000 
37, 090 

800 
11, 000 
22, 000 
60. 000 
49, 000 
15, 800 
15, 000 
36. 000 
36, 000 
12. 000 
36, 500 
17, 000 


30, 000 
15, 000 


50, 000 
5, 000 


“1,102, 400 


40,000 





890 | 


30, 000 | 





2, 066, 463 > 877, 838 


29, 700 } 


_ 


— 





59, 000 
55, 000 

6, 500 
63, 350 
57, 900 
11, 600 


41, 500 | 
20, 00 
81, £00 
19, 715 | 
33, 500 
33, 750 
40, 000 | 
29, 550 
37, 500 
35, 300 4 
16, 200 
54, 000 
58, 400 
54, 500 
1, 300 
16, 500 
31, 800 
87, 400 
, 100 
, 300 
21, 050 
4. 700 
, 700 
. 700 
. 500 
, 000 
, 300 
30, 000 
5, 000 
3, 300 
5. 000 
7, 000 


1, 449, 07 5 


40, 000 | 





0 percent of these funds will be used by Bureau 
staff and the balance will be architectural engineering contract payments. 
§ Includes job supervision. 
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IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Macnuson. Insert the tables on pages 187 and 188 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of projects 


1,. Annual contract payitiente i228 ae es $16, 000 
Fort Belknap 
Tongue River 
2. Construction 3, 657, 000 
Arizona: 
Colorado River 
Papago-Chui Chiu 160, 000 
Pima-Salt River 55, 000 
Pima-Gila Crossing 30, 000 
PTA Be riCOe OUN0 RY on he ne ccicic pee 30, 000 
San Carlos project (joint works) 535, 000 
San Carlos Reservation 30, 000 
California: California miscellaneous_._..........-- 70, 000 
Colorado: Consolidated Ute (Pine River) 90, 000 
Idaho: Fort Hall-Michaud unit 750, 000 
Montana: 


30, 000 

250, 000 

40, 000 

45, 000 

Nevada: Duck Valley 120, 000 
New Mexico, United Pueblos Agency: 

Middle Rio Grande Pueblos______________.____ 180, 000 

EIU FF IED ccs cnresvistnssinicnde aisucinasmemieaheres 45, 000 

Navajo-Hogback 450, 000 

Washington: Wapato-Satus___...___—- mitts _.. 180, 000 

Wyoming: Wind River 52, 000 

3. Miscellaneous small ees el 4 


SAN CARLOS PROJECT 


Mr. Maenvuson. With respect to the San Carlos project for which 
you are requesting $535,000, are the Indian water users able to repay 
any of this cost and are they able to carry O. and M. charges? 

Mr. Utz. The water supply originally contemplated on that project 
ran about 80 percent, or 85 percent, from gravity flow and about 15 
or 20 percent from wells. 

The supply of available water has dropped to the point where most 
of the time there has been no water from gravity available for the 

roject. With some flash floods we have gotten some water, but very 
Fittle. 

As a result they have had to pump, and many of those wells will 
have to be deepened. The amount of water available has been so 
small that only a small portion of the acreage on the Indian area 
has been farmed because of lack of water. 

Indian water users have paid in full ag operation and main- 
tenance costs since 1942 up until this year. They will be short this 
year $133,000 in being able to pay Betatins of the drought. Taking 
all of the profits they made on the reservation on their tribal farm, 
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they are short $133,000 from being able to pay operation and main- 
tenance costs and ra have no other funds from which to draw. 

Mr. Maenuson. What will happen with respect to that deficit? 

Mr. Utz. We propose that be paid from Federal funds and that 
become a lien against their lands. 

Mr. Massey. I am sorry, Mr. Utz. We are proposing a supple- 
mental for that purpose, to be nonreimbursable. 

Mr. Urz. I am sorry; that is right. 

Mr, MAenvson. That would be a substantial sum for them to make 
up, I suppose ? 

Mr. Urz. It would take them a long time. Most of their tribal 
farm profits have gone into water payments in past years. 

Mr. Greenwoop. In connection with this project, it is not all an 
Indian project. When it was originally designed half of the project 
was non-Indian, and the non-Indian owners are paying their own 
assessments. It is because of the situation on the Indian side that this 
difficulty on collections has arisen. 

Mr. Magnuson. What portion is not Indian? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Originally it was 50 percent; about a 100,000-acre 
project, 50 percent non-Indian. 

Mr. Magnuson. Are the non-Indians doing better with the land 
than the Indians? 

Mr. Greenwoop. They are having some difficulty, too, because of 
the water shortage down there. 

Mr. Maenuson. But they are paying for the use of the water ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Maenvson. Do they have better land than the Indians? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I think it is more highly developed than the In- 
dian land. 

Mr, Macnuson. The question occurs to me whether this project is 
economically feasible, if all the profits of Indian farming are going 
in to pay for the water, and O. and M.—— 

Mr. Utz. Profits will not be enough to pay for the O. and M. 

Mr. Magnuson. Did you not also say that since its inception vir- 
tually all the profits have gone—— 

Mr. Utz. A goodly portion of them have gone for that payment. 
The tribal farm is only a portion of this project. The tribal farm 
pays the operation and maintenance for the whole project, and the 
small allottees have not had to pay individually. 

Mr. Maenvson. You mean the small Indian allottees? 

Mr. Utz. That is right. 

Mr. Magnuson. What is the total cost of this project and how much 
will be repaid? 

Mr. Massey. We will have to supply that for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Reimbursable irrigation construction cost—San Carlos project 


Sa EAB ae ERLE Es SE Lad LT RE, $1, 512, 266. 7: 
Joint works 11, 350, 657. 5: 
2, 329, 604. 


Total construction as of June 30, 1956 15, 192, 618. 46 
Repayments 142, 121. 86 


Balance due United States as of June 30, 1956 15, 050, 496. 60 
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Roap Consrrucrion AND Maintenance (Laqumation or ConTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION ) 


Program and financing 


Costs | Analysis of 1958 financing 
Deduct | Add se- 
selected lected | Contract 
| resources | resources | authori- 
1956 1957 1958 and un- | and un- | zation 
actual estimate estimate | obligated) obligated! available 
balance, | balance, | for 1958 
start of | end of 
year year 


Program by activities: 
1, Road maintenance $2, 565, 505| $2,270,000} $2, 500, 000/$3, 436, 984/$3, 436, 984)$2, 500, 000 
2. Road construction 7, 903, 252 8, 909,318} 11, 131, 826/14, 721, 332)13, 089, 506) 9, 500, 000 


 cnaserharpentinileil ebsites taeaaediiate 
Total program costs 10, 468, 757| 11,179,318] 13, 631, 826/18, 158, 316|16, 526, 490/12, 000, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obliga- 
tions: 
(a) Costs financed from 
obligations of other 
years, net (—) —71, 614) —1, 621, 826 
(b) Obligations incurred 
for costs of other 





program 
(obligations)...| 11,123,376} 11,107,704) 12,000,000 
Financing: 


Unobligated balance brought 
—22, 231, 080|—11, 107, 704) —12, 000, 000 

Unobligated balance carried for- 
11, 107, 704) 12,000,000} 12,000,000 


Contract authorization 
12, 000, 000| 12,000, 000 


Status of unfinanced contract authorization 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Unfinanced balance at beginning of year $21, 185,071 | $14, 185, 071 $14, 685, 071 
‘Contract authorization (new) permanent 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Unfinanced balance at end of year — 14, 685, 071 —14, 685, 071 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 7, 000, 000 | 11, 500, 000 12, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Total number of permanent positions. .................- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._........-.- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ....--- 
Average grade sues ane 
Ungraded positions: Average salary --.----- 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions_.-...........-...-- 
Positions other than permanent_--- 
Regular pay above 52-week base - - 
Payment above basic rates-...--- 


Total personal services. -- - - - 

Travel 
Transportation of things- - : 
Communication services ......-........ -..-...-..- 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services - - - 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment > 
Lands and structures. ..........----.--- 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Contribution to retirement fund 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities - - 
Taxes and assessments -- 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF | 


COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary .. 
Average grade. 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services - 
Travel. ee ea 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 

Lands and structures 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads 
Total obligations................ 





1956 actual 1957 estimate 


$2, 545, 877 
822, 926 | 
8, 731 
14, 296 
= Pe 
3, 391, 830 | 
150, 166 | 
26, 220 
20, 372 | 
38, 630 | 
2, 757 | 
258, 768 
1, 427, 189 | 
275, 145 


4, 810, 412 | 


44 
633 

14, 955 | 

10, 417, 121 | 
33, 721 


10, 383, 400 


$57, 294 
17, 547 | 
143 


5, 136 


$2, 796, 774 | 
820, 932 


12, 550 


3, 630, 256 
103, 700 
27, 560 
24, 590 | 
39, 325 | 

3, 225 
306, 389 | 

1, 501, 886 | 
303, 123 | 

5, 106, 900 | 





j 
| 
| 
j 
| 


500 | 


14, 670 | 


11, 062, 124 | 
34, 020 | 


1958 estimate 


$4, 762 
GS-6.3 
$3, 750 


2, 839, 840 
1, 024, 000 
9, 132 

12, 550 


3, 885, 522 
105, 000 
28, 000 
25, 000 
39, 500 

3, 300 
370, 200 

1, 548, 000 
400, 000 

5, 432, 498 


184, 000 
500 
12, 500 
12, 034, 020 
34, 020 


60, 120 | 


14, 291 
31 

162 

752 
800 | 

21, 862 
2, 344 | 
639, 614 | 


739, 976 | 


11, 123, 376 


, 000 
30 
160 
750 
SOO 

, 860 

2, 000 


79, 600 


= a 
11, 107, 704 | 


11, 028, 104 | 12, 000, 000 


12, 000, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


ee as ee eeantan — 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 


Appropriation. __- |. $7,000.000 | $11,500,000 | $12. 000, 000 
Applied to contract ‘authorization sided ilictte 54 veubenale Raia -| 7,000,000 | —11, 500,000 —12, 000, 000 
Contract authorization riba : 











12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Balance brought forward: | 
Unobligated (contract authorization) mm: 22, 231, 080 11, 107. 704 12, 000, 000 
Obligated: 
Appropriation. ____- 2, 380, 435 | 1, 694, 785 | 1, 220, 046 
Contract authorization ; 293, 000 3, 102, 629 | 2, 685, 072 
Total budget authorizations available_._...._--...._| 24, 904, 515 5 | 27, 905, 118 _27, 905, 118 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES fr 
" } } 
Expenditures— j | 
Out of current appropriation to liquidate prior year con- } 
tract authorizations a \ 9 g99 go7 \f 10, 279, 953 12, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.__. j oe WL 1, 720,047 1, 220, 046 
Total expenditures : 8, 999, 307 12, 000, 000 | 13, 220, 046 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated (contract authorization) ‘ 11, 107, 704 12, 000, 000 | 12, 000, 000 
Obligated: 
Appropriation 1, 694, 785 | 1, 220, 046 . 
Contract authorization. __- 3, 102, 629 2, 685, 072 | 2, 685, 072 
Total expenditures and balances 43 24, 904, 515 27, 905,118 | 27, 905, 118 


Mr. Magnuson. Road construction and maintenance, liquidation of 
contract authorization. The appropriation for this year was $11,500,- 
000. The 1958 budget estimate is $12 million or an increase of 
$500,000. Insert pages 224 and 225 and the tables on pages 229, 230, 
231, and pages 235 through 240. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract authorization) 


Appremtiation’ £0t,) 1907.2. 2 2 we cs we saa LS _.._. $11, 500, 000 


Total available, 1957__—-- a eee ee eee 11, 500, 000 
Decreases : 
Road maintenance___-__- cviieae leh ret Sabie ly eh shes oe KS 2, 270, 000 
Road construction______ lene Sek a ie eee ohare 9, 230, 000 





Base, 1958___- te, SOS i Va ge 2 ps lah eine ne i ae eal 11. 500, 000 


Increases : 
Road maintenance ____- 


SN ore ee ee eae he nas en oetcsnrmer a 2, 500, 000 
Road construction____- “ 


mone cneoaegener races aiaeatiiaiesnmidnad 9, 500, 000 


Budget estimate, 1958 cecal ; ie ae 12, 000, 000 
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Program and. financing 


a 


Costs Analysis of 1958 financing 


Deduct | Add se- 

selected lected 
resources | resources | Contract 
1957 1958 and un- | and un- | authori- 
estimate estimate | obligated! obligated; zation 
balance, | balance, | available 

start of end of 

year year 


— 


Program by activities: | 
1. Road maintenance $2, 565, 505) $2,270,000) $2, 500, 000/$3, 436, 984/$3, 436, 984/$2, 500, 000 
2. Road construction 7, 908, 252 8, 909,318} 11, 131, 826/14, 721, 332/13, 089, 506) 9, 500, 000 


Total program costs 10, 468, 757} 11,179,318) 13, 631, 826/18, 158, 31616, 526, 490) 12, 000, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obliga- | 

tions: 

(a) Costs financed from 

an eat of other 

net (—) —71, 614; —1, 631, 826 

(6) Obligations incurred | 

for costs of other 

years, net y sa 


| 


Total program 

(obligations)...; 11, 123,376} 11,107,704} 12, 000, 000) 

Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought | 

forward —22, 231, 080) —11, 107, 704|—12, 000, 000 

Unobligated balance carried for- 





11, 107, 704| 12, 000, 000! 12, 000, 000 


ee eR | 


Contract authorization 








12, 000, 00 12, 000, 000 


Status of unfinanced contract authorization 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Unfinanced balance at beginning of year | $21,185,071 | $14, 185, 07 1 | $14, 685, 071 
I no co cnemnscncccnccatesscoecoseses|ens 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Unfinanced balance at end of year . | —14, 185,071 | —14, 685,071 | —14,686,071 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 7, 000, 000 11, 500, 000 12, 000, 000 


Road maintenance work is classified as follows: 


(a) Regular general maintenance, 7,468 miles of heavy traffic roads $1, 663, 700 
(b) Occasional general maintenance, 10,572 miles of light traffic 


(c) Heavy maintenance (i. e., major restoration) 

(d@) Special maintenance (repair of damage caused by storms, fire, 
accident, etc.) 

(e) Airstrip maintenance 





| 


Vg ee SS Oot > > 


J 


WAH OMro@Gw warm 7 
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Road maintenance— Area budget classification, breakdown 1958 


Washington !_. 


Miles 
heavy 
traffic 


Total 
funds 


1 Ineludes Cherokee Agency. 


(a) Grading and draining, 446.1 miles 


(bo) Surfacing, 47 


Amount 


Miles | Amount | Amount 
heavy 
mainte- | mainte- 


light 
traffic 


occasional 


2. Road construction, $9,500,000 


7.2 miles. 


(c) Bridge construction, 2,213 running feet 
(d@) Surveys and plans, 580 miles 


(e) Airstrips, 2 


ABERDEEN AREA, $1,100,000 


Amount 


special 
mainte- 


[This area covers reservations in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska] 





Project name 


Thunder Butte Rd.......-- 
Iron Lightining Rd--..-.-- 


Cedar Creek Rd 

Pierre Agency streets 
Nishu North Rd 
Northeast segment road 
Rockyford Rd 
Kyle-Potato Creek Rd 
Kyle South Rd 


sb fewest 
Lower Brule. - 
Pierre Agency-- 
Fort Re 1 


Rosebud-Mission Rd_-__..---- 


Big Coulee Rd 
Becker bus road_- 


Grand River Rd 
Little E 
Crew Hill Rd_._. 
East-West Rd 
Martin Lake Rd 
North Macy bus loop 


Plans and surveys.._---- 


Seiling Canton Rd 


Concho-Okarche Rd_.. 
81 cutoff road __-_- 
Calumet North Rd___- 
Gracemont Rd 

Do_. 
Ponca-Otoe line road _- 
Plans and surveys. - ..- 


DMvddsadtcadsesecss i 


Fort Totten.- 
SORst ss 
Turtle Mountain. 
Omaha.. 
All reservations. 


Reservation — Class of work 


Cheyenne River . - - 





| 


Amount 
airstrip 





Grade, drain, surface_. 
d ie 


ANADARKO AREA, $250,000 


(This area covers reservations in western Oklahoma] 


Cheyenne and Arap- 


aho. 
osetia hentia do. 
sciences 
wnane 
einsciscccs 
Sate / 
| Pawnee_.. 


All reservations. ...- 


qQ 


Pe ikdccskvenne 


| Grade, drain, surface _- 


tata 
"Bridge 
..d0. 
Surface. 


Length 


6.0 miles _ 
5.0 miles _ _ 
13.4 miles _ _- 


| 2.5 miles __ 
2.8 miles. _.....-. 
3.0 miles __ ~~... 


11.0 miles _ _- 
10.0 miles _ _- 
8.9 miles -_ _ .- 
7.5 miles _ _- 
9.0 miles _ . 
6.0 miles _ - 
5.0 miles _- 
60.0 feet _- - 
40.0 feet 


1.8 miles__...--.-. 


3.0 miles 
3.5 miles 
3.6 miles _ 





7.0 miles 


1.0 mile. 
do. 


| 50.0 feet _ - 
-| 450.0 feet... 

| 4.5 miles 

} 11.5 miles 


ae 
35 


| 8| 88888sssessssessss 


SYSSRNSBSASSTASERS! 





— 
~ 
= 


7, 500 


, 000 
8. 000 
. 000 

50, 000 
20, 000 
38, 500 
, 000 


250, 000 
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2. Road construction, $9,500,000—Continued 
BILLINGS AREA, $500,000 


[This area covers reservations in Montana and Wyoming] 


Project name 


Heart Butte short cut 
West Wets Creek 


Pryor North. -.........---- ‘ 


Do. 


Station Creek___...........-.- 


Hays-Brookside 
Agency Sangrey School 


Sangrey School-Haystack - - -- 


Wolf Point 
Poplar North 
Cemetery 

Lame Deer North 
Busby-Kirby 
North Fork Rd 


Reservation 


Blackfeet ........... 


Fort Belknap. __- 2 


Rocky Boys 
= 


Class of work 


Grade, drain, surface .. 


do... Lieae< 


‘Bridge- as 
Grade, drain, surface - 


Grade, drain. 


onae drain, surface - 


Grade, drain 
do... 


| 3.8 miles... .... 


South Fork Rd 
D “Surface .__- 











GALLUP AREA, $2,900,000 


{This area covers reservations in New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 


{ 


Sawmill Rd__ ‘; 

Ganado west to Lizard 
Springs. 

79 niles north Lizard Springs 
north 8.8 miles. 

17 miles north Lizard Springs 
north 8.3 miles. 

25 miles north Lizard 8 prings 
north toward Many 
Farms. 

Cottonwood Wash Bridge-._. 

Nazlini Wash Bridge 

Black Mountain Wash 
Bridge. 

Tuba City 
Kayenta. 

do 


Airstrip, Navajo Mountain. . do Airstrip. 

Rio San Jose Bridge at Mc- Bridge - .. 
Cartys. 

Canyon Largo Bridge do > 

Cochiti to Pena Blanca do Grade, “drain, surface __ 

Strain Rd_. Consolidated Ute...| Surface___- 

Tapacitos Counting Pens | Jicarilla-- . Grade, drain, surface. 
south toward Ojitos. 

White Tail-Cow Camp-...._. 

Tekapo Wash Bridge 

Wash Bridge 

Sand Wash Bridge 

Plans and surveys------.. 


Grade, drain, surface _. 
do. 


Northeast 





PE iaittiv cciminnnanlhbaiitbineetincnesonscacte 


Length 


5.0 miles 
2.0 miles 
40.0 feet 


4.5 miles... ..-. 
2.0 miles... ._- 


. do... 


OS asagcacel 


5.2 miles... _- 
1.2 miles. _. 


| 3.0 miles... 


and Arizona] 


14.0 miles - . 
5.5 miles... - 


8.8 miles... .-. 


8.3 miles... . 


16.0 miles... . 


155.0 feet - . 
310.0 feet . . 


155.0 feet........ 


-| 3,000.0 feet. 


91.0 feet - 


155.0 feet . 
5.2 miles _ 


8.3 miles....._.- 


10.0 miles. 


6.0 miles... ..... 


62.0 feet . 
do 


124.0 feet._..-..- 


= 
S 


. 


3333333332322 


oietas 


ts pa 
Bas 


BRE 
S 


_— 
SAIn 
4 
Ss 


$156, 000 
146, 500 


268, 600 
254, 400 
469, 200 


56, 000 
112, 000 
56, 








— 


ee re et et 


Road construction, $9,500,000—C ontinued 
MINNEAPOLIS AREA, $410,000 


(This area covers reservations in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Miehigan] 
J ) a ; ee ‘ 
Project name Reservation ! Class of work Length | Cost 


y | Fond du Lac Grade, drain, surface..| 1.3 miles. 
Hollow Rock Trail Grand Portage......|-.-..d | 2.5 miles 
Hat Point Trail do. 
Entrance Rd do atilas ses | 1.8 miles 
| Leech Lake-- Soles | 6.0 miles. - 
Mille Lacs--.-.-...---|- 3.0 miles 


5.0 miles. 
| 


Round Lake Rd .. Lac C ourte Oreilles.| Grade, drain, surface.. 
Lower Bear River Bridge. _ Lae du Flambeau. - Bridge bee 7 
West Branch Rd | Stockbridge | Grade, drain, surface._| 5.2 miles 
Anderson Rd “| eis ts aeanosoe d | 4.2 miles 
South Branch-Otter Slide Rd_| Menominee_--...--- ; nbd 
South boundary road eee a 4.0 miles 
Mattoon spur road do. 3.0 milles. -. --.+-) 
Plans and surveys 








MUSKOGEE AREA, $270,000 


(This area covers reservations in eastern Oklahoma, Mississippi, and Florida] 


Fast Reservation Rd_..._....| Siminole_____--- | Grade, drain-- 
Devils Garden Rd..._.-.._..|.....do_.......:......| Surface_. a S_. 
Red Water Central Rd__-_.__| Choctaw a | Grade, drain.._.___ miles : 
Section 35 Red Water. do Feet eee 
Red Water Central Rd_.-..__|____.do-. _| Bridge. __- ~ 
Tucker School main loop... _- do | Grade, drain - 4.5 miles 
Ballew-Yonkers Rd__-_....._| Five Civilized |. GOs 6c0,.--<.222 =u ae: 
Tribes. j | 
I hie asain eee a OR 47.0 feet_..______! 
Stilwell-Marble City Rd_____|.....do...............| Grade, drain 3.7 miles - 
Clear Boggy Creek toa ants leace scan ane py acceconah te hse | 160.0 feet 
--| All reservations... ..|.....- pieasetecue aes 


LR 
ne 


- + 
PO. 


x 
| 18888 Ssesess 


- 
# 


"+ 


S| RRS 





PHOENIX AREA, $2,380,000 


[This area covers reservations in Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and California} 


ae miles 

t..ee.. ; 8.0 miles - 
U.S, 8o-North Boundary -- Fort Yuma.__..____| "| 3.0 miles 
Fort Specks -Highway 60_- Fort Apache. - ioe 7.5 miles........ 
Route , eet ie 5.5 miles... ._.-- 
Owyhee River ‘Rd_. Duck Valley | Grade, drain 10.0 miles__ ___- 
Covered Wells-Chuichiu Rd_| Pa ‘apago Grade, drain, surface__| 10.0 miles _--___-- 
Fort MeDowell-Beeline | Fort } MS. 5.0 miles - - - 

Highway. 

Holbrook-Keams —— Rd i ~----------| 15.0 miles. 
Keams Canyon Airstrip... 
Plans and surveys- “ 
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2. Road construction, $9,500,000—Continued 
PORTLAND AREA, $1,150,000 


[This area covers reservations in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho] 


* 
Project name | Reservation } Class of work Length Cost 


Owhi Lake Loop Rd ri > in, s -| 9.2 miles. ....... 
Silver Creek Rd_............-|.....do di 4.0 miles. ...-.- 
swale 8.8 miles. -._- 
pen Bites Be an eae ee ee 
jilliamson River Rd 16.0 miles _ _ 

Skeen Ranch Rd.. 7 12.0 miles. _.__.. 
Kooskia Grade Rd Grade, drain. 2.8 miles__--.--- 
Agency- Metolius Warm Springs... _... Grade, 4 drain, surface._| 5.4 miles. 2-....- 
ae . Repevation roads .._| Lummi : sap 


5 


g 
S$SSSSSSEES2 


Syskss 


— a 


SBxk 


= 


EES ES a ee Se eee secrete ae mis 


z 
2 
s 


SACRAMENTO AREA, $800,000 


i 
| 
| 
j 
| 


[This area covers reservations and rancherias in California] 


| 


Ingo County reeds.......-...|..-. --.-siepaees- | 3.3 miles 
pT a ae ee ara ne -d Atnbaecuscas} a eee. an 
Tuolumne County, -. 1st so ng~ nent niecobsecnonsspiye}-- & mile... ....-.-} 
IS CRE iin hn cc caccccehtncanecs sates d .5 mile... _. 
SE EN .cacccenadnaceou~<xee : Grade, drain, surface 2.1 miles __. 

ri e. 
ee CAE - i ower 4s Iowans ho-------s a Grade, drain, surface..| 1.0 mile. 
Mendocino County. .....----|-------- soeiy=ptuarelhwin< 2.0 miles 
Fresno County. ih cok nhnaendo4+0-ndtenn teak « 
Sacramento County-_...--.-.-|- s eciepaigthss gato ca ndeieslic tials «ee 
Riverside County--......--..|--------- vod} do 
Humboldt County_......-.-.|--..--..--- ara 
Shasta County 
Siskiyou County .- 
Plans and surveys 


EMSS SSNak 
SESESSESE SSSss 


Reyee 


WASHINGTON, D. C., $140,000 


(This covers the reservation in North Carolina and salaries and expenses for the central office supervision 
of the national program] 


ee — 


Snow Bird Bridge Cherokee | sue “we ere nn bg SEE: $24, 000 
Bunches Creek Bridge No. 1-|----.- i sctnieentveuaiiiies 80.0 feet 30, 000 
MelLain Store Rd-----.-.-...- do. Shear drain, surface._| 2.0 miles 

Plans and surveys. _.-...-.-- 

Central office. .-....--...-..- 


SO 3 lo che emer ores 


Road construction—Area budget classification, breakdown 1958 


Grading and Surfacing. | Bridges Surveys Airstrips 
draining | 
| 
ocd eck 
Miles| A mount|M iles| pean Feet |Amount |Miles| Amount|Num-| Amount 
ash ber | 


tees 2 Ee a 


Aberdeen....-- 69.7, $604, 000' 93.0 $376,000} 100° $30,000) 120, $90,000 

Anadarko. . .-- 2.0} 10,000} 25.0) 172,000) 500) 58, 000) 7; 10, 000)_- 

Billings t 41. 6 240, 500) 53.9} 206, 000 40) 5, 000 35, 48, 500) . 

Gallup ---- 12, 94. 8i1, 307,800) 85.1/1,028, 200} 1,114) 395,100) 100! 143.900 1| $25,000 

Minneapolis... 49.0} 297,000} 48.0) 82, 000} 36) 6, 000 36; 25,000 ; : 

Muskogee. ---- 70, 25.4; 279, 600/ 2.4, 17,800) 245) 47,100 28; 25, 500)... wai 
i 64. 0} 970,000] 64.0! 783,000) -. Bas | 90} 102,000 25, 000 

Portland. _..._|1,150,000| 67.7) 441,665) 73.9) 531,635 30) 6,900! 117) 169,800 ; 

Sacramento... ‘ 29.9} 382,000} 29.9, 299,000 15) 14,000 40; 105, 000) 

Washington--. 2. 0) 45, 000 2. 0| 30,000 133; 59,000 7 6, 000 











Total... 446. 1/4 577, 565) 477. 2/3, 525, 635] 2,213) 621, 100 580} 725, 700 
' { { 





EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Maenvson. Under this item we need to appropriate only suf- 
ficient funds to meet actual payments that will be made to contractors. 
Originally the budget estimated you would pay out $10 million for 
1956, but the actual figures turned out to be only about $9 million. 
Is the same lag likely to occur this year and in 1958 ? 

Mr. Massey. No, sir. When we first started this program we were 
converting partially from force account to contract work. That de- 
layed part of our program. We were not prior to the Federal Aid 
Highway authorization geared up to operate at this level. 

We are now making good progress and are able to utilize the full 
authorization provided us under the Federal Highway Act. 

Mr. Greenwoop. The authorization in the Federal Aid Highway 
Act originally was $10 million. That has been increased to $12 mil- 
lion, for Indian roads construction and maintenance. 

Mr. Maenvson. Will you provide for the record actual expendi- 
tures to date this year and a current estimate for the remainder of 
this year? 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Net expenditures July 1, 1956 to Dec. 31, 1956 $5, 861, 595 
Estimated expenditures Jan. 1. 1957 to June 30, 1957 


Estimated total expenditures fiscal year 1957 12, 000, 000 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Departmental offices - st. a $751, 147 $874, 275 $938, 000 
2. Field offices mea : 2, 192, 032 2, 315, 725 2, 626, 000 
Total program costs 2, 943, 179 | 3, 190, 000 3, 564, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (— — 205, 342 |--- 





Total program (obligations , ot : 2, 737, 837 


’ 
Financing: ; 
Unobligated balance no longer available. 


Appropriation - - 
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Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent itions 
Full-time equi t of all other positions 
Average number of all. employees 


Number of employees at end of year_............- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


uadmaele sd pal “Average salary.........._..._.. 


Personal services: 
Permanent 
Positions other than permanent... 
Regular, pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates_......-.. $ 


Total personal services... 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services... _- 


SRS288 


Other contractual services : 
Services performed by other agencies... 

Supplies and materials - 

Equipment. 

Grants, subsidies, ‘and contributions: 
retirement fund. 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities - 

Taxes and assessmemts_____-._-.---- 


Subtotal____- 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


ones Ess 


Total OUMpatione aise esis — ah | <5 oo os cs sisi 


Budget authorizations, 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


em Site 
ligated balance brought forward 
Restored from certified claims. 


Total budget aathorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations... ......- 
Out of prior authorizations... ...----- 
Total expenditures____- 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for ee pale 


ther. 
Obligated balance carried forward. 


Total expenditures and balances - - - 


eere- ee 


Printing and reproduction..-.---__..---.---.-------- 


1956 actual (1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


} 

421 | 

} 5 
395 | 


—=== 


| $4, 661 
GS-6. 2 | 


19, 315 


2, 131, 492 
185, 554 
19, 975 
91, 445 | 
58, 371 
16, 122 | 
89, 424 | 
57, 386 
120, 689 


2, 687, 500 
272, 500 
106, 000 

60, 000 
15, 000 
69, 500 
66, 000 
128, 000 
25, 000 


164, 000 
1, 500 

2, 000 

3, 620, 000 
56, 000 


3, 564, 000 


2, 499, 075 
258, 490 
23, 430 
103, 040 
55, 200 | 
14, 775 

68, 190 
66, 355 | 
128, 070 | 
25, 615 | 





1,970 


8 245, 610 
55, 610 


3, 190, we 


2, 791, 827 | 
53, | 


2, 737, 887 | 





eppenditures and balances 


1958 estimate 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 


oaks 
I 


$3, 190, 000 | 
196, 903 
900 | 


_ 3, 387, 203 | 


== |= 


$3, 564, 000 
237, 803 


$2, 750, 000 
265, 833 


3, 801, 803 


3, O15, 833 | 


2, 953, 097 | 
196, 903 


3, 251, 097 
236, 903 


3, 150, 000 3, 488, 000 


237, 803 | 313, 803 


3, 387, 303 3, 801, , 803 


Mr. Maenuson. Under “General administrative expenses” we will 
insert pages 242 and 243, and 246, and the tables on pages 248 and 250. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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General administrative expenses 
Appropriation Act, 1957 


Adjusted appropriation 
Increases: 
Departmental 


Budget estimate, 1958 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted ap- 
Activity able, 1957 ment’s con- | propriation 
tribution to 
the retire- | 
ment fund | 


a ee meena 74, 275 | $48, 72. $923, 000 
2. Field offices ; 2, 315, 725 | 105, 8 | 9421 , 000 
—————— EE no agen: 


154, 00 | 3, 344, 000 





Analysis by activities 


| | 
| Page reference 


| Adjusted Base, \Estimate, 

Activities | appro- | Decreases 1958 1958 Increases 
| priation Table | | Justifi- 
| cation 


| 


salen ses peaneomaaraeeeecteeasrtlle waren ave eee team paar aneeprreee ped Slate 


1. on office $923, 000 | - ----| $923, 000 | $938,000 | $15,000 | 
2. Field offices. 2 Scape GOOD Lacacscaeal 2, 421, 000 |2, 626,000 | 205,000 


3, 344, 000 |3, 564, 000 





General administrative expenses, $3,564,000 

The estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1958 is $3,564,000, an in- 
crease of $220,000 over operating base. 

The programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are administered from three 
primary organizational levels—the agency or reservation; the area, encom- 
passing several agencies and reservations; and the central office. In the central 
office, basic policy determinations are made, programs are evaluated, and operat- 
ing procedures are developed, with the area and agency offices carrying out the 
various programs and functions. In many areas, suboffices are also utilized to 
administrater the various programs of the Bureau because of great distances. 
scattered Indian reservations and communities, and transportation and com- 
munication problems. The administration and financing of these programs are 
complicated by the diffusion of certain program segments to organizational units 
below the agency level such as schools and irrigation projects; isolation; the 
operation and maintenance of facilitating services common to all activities of 
the Bureau such as central heating plants; common facilities such as office, 
quarters, storage and supply facilities; and the interdependent nature of most 
of the programs serving the Indian people. 

The increase of $220,000 requested under this appropriation will be used for 
establishing additional clerical positions at 42 agencies; for strengthening the 
Bureau’s safety program; and for additional operating expenses. 
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2. Field offices, $2,626,000 


Adjusted 


| 
| | Page reference 
Activity appro- Decreases| 


Base, /|Estimate, 
1958 1958 | Increases 
Table | Justifi- 
cation 


Field offices 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $2,626,000, an increase of 
$205,000 over operating base. 
Increases are proposed for the following purposes: 


Agency offices (general clerks) 
Safety program 
Operating expenses 


hosz compara-| 1958 e stimate | | Total in- 
| tive program creases 
| 


| 
General administration program -_- a 188, 000 | $5, 454, 000 | | $266, 000 
Estimated share of participating program ‘activities oneal 1, 844, 000 as 1, 890, | 000 5 
Ee — 
General administrative expense appropriation.._.. ... _- 3, 344, 000 3, 564, 000 | 
ss 


i 


The share allocable to program activities in 1958 represent an increase over 
1957 of only 2.5 percent as compared with an increase of approximately 27 per- 
cent in program estimates. 


PAYMENT TO MENOMINEE Trise or INDIANS 


vegvem and denen matted 


~ a 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians (total Sregreny 
i iineidilinhd dined ciciitnniswacamennee 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance carried forward -- - 


Appropriation 








Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


07 Other contractual services , eetne Ronee ee Peres see $300, 000 





Budget authorizations, eupeneiures and balances 


1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


Aulisoe lipo) comes salvage ail) iii el i 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


a iitiecndentinctdiaceibasssdecoveanteen 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - - -- 
Unobligated balance carried forward 
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Mr. Maenuson. Insert in the record pages 252 and 253 of the 
justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians 


Appropriation Act, 1957_. _-.---~ bdodddie bbbbdsmel Me Chibi obit bhl os eT Loe 
Budget. estimate, 1958 


Analysis by activities 





Adjusted Base, | Estimate, 
Activity appro- |Decreases| 1958 1958 


priation Justifi- 
| 


cation 


posh singer Ae A 


Payment to Menominee Tribe of | | | 
POP array nt Ee ical --ra-=-p|-= sro $500, 000 | $500, 000 |.......-| 252 





Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians $500,000 


Public Law 715 (70 Stat. 544), approved July 14, 1956, authorizes payment 
by the Federal Government of necessary expenses involved in preparing the 
Menominee Tribe of Indians for termination of Federal supervision. It pro- 
vides for reimbursing the tribe out of Federal funds for any tribal expenditures 
that are approved by the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the termination act. 

Public Law 399, 88d Congress, sets December 31, 1958, as the termination date 
for the Menominee Tribe and expenditures from tribal funds reimbursable under 
Public Law 715 will continue through that date. The funds requested under 
this appropriation will enable the Bureau to reimburse the tribe for expendi- 
tures of tribal funds made to date and will provide for reimbursing expenditures 
continuing to be incurred prior to the date of termination. 


Itemization of estimate 


; fi ect acetates acetdied ie ental 
Estimate, Estimate, Increase 
1957 1958 (+) or de- 

crease (—) 


Program and financing: | 
Total obligations. . _.__._- = aiahligametiapuioe aide hen $300,000 |  +$300, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward..__.........-.-.-..../-..--- 7 200, 000 | +200, 000 





Appropriation 7 ‘eigcajacn ta averci aaa oiete 500, 000 
Obligations by objects: ‘Pair £ 
07 Other contractual services _ -- -_- igus ohacdl bes saatcaliebaeceaiadinanal 300, 000 | 





Total obligations.._..._______ siete OF, Sieete! Be eer 300, 000 | 


Mr. Maenvson. $500,000 is requested for payment of expenses of 
the Menominee Tribe in carrying out the provisions of the termina- 
tion act for that tribe. Explain for the record the type of expendi- 
tures for which the tribe will be reimbursed and how this estimate was 
determined. 

Mr. Massey. The type of expenses reimbursable under this item will 
be surveys, part will be the cost 

Mr. Maenuson. Is this resources survey ? 

Mr. Massey. And human resources survey also will be part of that. 
We don’t know at this time all of the items that will be approved as 
reimbursable. 
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We estimate that $500,000 will be the maximum amount that will be 
required for this reimbursement. 

We have done some work with the tribe and with the agency people, 
setting criteria to determine what costs actually apply to the termina- 
tion program, what costs are applicable to our regular operations. 
Those items will be reviewed, and all of those that we feel are appli- 
cable and occasioned because of the termination legislation will be 
appropriate for reimbursement under this item. 

Mr. Maenvson. Are tribal funds being used for these surveys in the 
first instance? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macnvson. Tribal funds entirely ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. The agency is financed through tribal funds, 
and all of the work to be done in the termination is char geable to the 
tribe. 

Now we have legislation that shifts that cost from the tribe to the 
Federal Government. It issomething similar to the work to be done at 
Colville, where we feel it is actually a Federal responsibility. 

Mr. MaGnvuson. You will use a different system with respect to the 
Colville Reservation. That will be done under appropriations and not 
under a reimbursement plan ? 

Mr. Massey. That is true. 

Mr. Magnuson. Why is it necessary to appropriate the entire $500,- 
000 this year when $200,000 will not be needed until 1959? 

Mr. Massey. Part of the reason for that is the very fact that tribal 
funds are being used to support the agency to do its work. 

Mr. Magnuson. When you refer to the agency what do you mean? 

Mr. Massey. All of the operations of the agency on the reservation. 
The tribal group is a little reluctant to use their funds for the things 
that are necessary in this termination unless they know——— 

Mr, Macnuson. They are not quite sure they will get it back. 

Mr. Massey. That is right. 


Revotvine Funp ror Loans 


prapram and fnenciny 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate is 1958 estimate 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Loan commitments__.........- mitsncnbenibiitiiimadationummnial. . ae... saan $2, 000, 000 
Administrative and other expense__ sbudscacivetine J 187, 298 | 350, 000 | 524, 000 





Total program (obligations)... .......-.-...-.:-..-----.| 2 024,748 | 2,350,000 | 2, 5A, 0 000 


ees | 


| 

Amounts. becoming available: 
Collection of loans. .__-.-...-- 3366 2, 426, 932 2, 075, 000 | 2, 294, 000 
Nes eathceemiamewal 171, 782 125, 000 | 130, 000 
Cattle settlements. __- am 353, 829 150, 000 | 100, 000 


FINANCING 


Total amounts becoming available__.___ ___. 2, 952, 543 2, 350, 000 | 2, 524, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward__.._............-......- 6, 905, 184 | 7, 832, 979 | 7, 832, 979 
Total amounts available ATL BELL 9,857,727 | 10,182,979 | 10,386, 979 
Unobligated balance carried forward__......................-.| —-7, 832,979 —7, 832, 979 —7, 832, 979 





Financing applied to program 2, 024, 748 








Condensed statement of income and expense and financial condition 


| 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
eis A wal He ra ae | cs | a cas 
Income... _- ar a ’ ze 3 a $171, 782 $125, 000 | $130, 000 
Expense cledinuleibioas jtvnknelaleut cna : 670, 285 | 410, 000 584, 000 





Net loss (—), loan program _...____- tein ave »! —285, 000 | —454, 000 


Assets: 


Cash...... isi oe J : = “tl 7, 832, 979 $7, 832, 979 $7, 832, 979 
Loans outstanding (net). _.- ‘ 5, 915, 714 | 5, 780, 711 5, 426, 711 
| 


Total assets... - ween sowéwsnee wee | 18, 748, 690 | 13, 613, 600 | 13, 259, 690 


——————_—_= |= eT —== 
| 





Investinent of U. 8. Government: 
Foor em ; ‘3 y ; -..--| 18,799,600 13, 799, 600 13, 799, = 
Cattle settlements ; : j 2, 044, 996 2, 194, 996 | _ 2,24 294 


Deficit (—) ; wabe . 2, 095, 906 | 2, 906 | 2; 834, 908 


Total investment of U. 8. Government 13, 748, 690 | 13, 613, 690 | 13, 259, 690 


Mr. Maenvson. Insert pages 254 through 256. 
(The matter referred to follows * ) 


Program and financing 


| 1956 actual | 1957e¢stimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: } 
Loan commitments. ‘ ‘ $1, 837, 450 $2, 000, 000 $2, 000, 000 
Administrative and other r expenses : ra 187, 298 | 350, 000 | 524, 000 


Total program (obligations) -. | 2, , 024, 748 2, 350, 000° 2, 524, 000 


Financing: 
Amounts becoming available: 
Collection of loans. - .- noe cnr 2, 426, 932 | 2, 075, 000 | 2, 294, 000 
Taterest on loans { os i teue 171, 782 | 125, 000 130, 000 
Cattle settlements. _-_- ; ; 4d 353, 829 | 150, 000 | 100, 000 


Total amount becoming available_-. ; ; ¥ 2, 952, 543. | 2, 350, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward. | 6, 905, 184 | 7, 832, 979 


Total amount available_ » | 9%, 857, 727 10, 182, 979 10, 356, 979 
Unobligated balance c: arried forward. ; | 7,832,979 | —7, 832,979 —7, 832, 979 


Financing applied to program - ; 2, 024, 748 2, 350, 000 | 2, 524, 000 


The revolving fund for loans is used to assist Indians in acquiring livestock, 
farm, and other equipment and in establishing tribal enterprises (25 U. 8. ©. 
470, 471, 631). This fund and miscellaneous tribal funds provide the only source 
of loans for the great majority of Indians who cannot borrow from ordinary 
commercial credit sources because of their low economic status and lack of 
bankable security. 

In 1958 loans are estimated at $2 million, and repayments at $1.5 million, the 
same as for 1957: compared with $1.8 million made and $2.4 million repaid 
in 1956. As of June 30, 1956, the principal of the fund amounted to $15.8 million, 
consisting of $13.8 million appropriated, and $2 million cattle settlements. Cattle 
settlements are payments made by the Indians for breeding stock furnished 
by the Government generally prior to establishment of this fund. 

The deficit is a result of a small interest income in the early years of operations 
and accumulated adininistrative expenses paid from the principal fund. Admin- 
istrative expenses of $524,000 are included in the 1958 estimate. 
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Statement of income and erpense 
{ 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


} 
Siti penamnare Ditsnisinceanittaseanicnicmmenasin 
| 


LOAN PROGRAM 
Income: Interest on loans (total income)................___. | $171,782 | $125,000 


Ex RAG |: 


pense: | 

Administrative expense-.-___ itt Ra te donee tiet 187, 298 350, 000 524, 000 
Writeoff of loans outstanding 5,961 | 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Increase or decrease 


477, 026 | 20, | 20, 000 


ee Se. 5505-0 670, 285 | 410, 000 | 
Net operation income or loss (—), loan program | r 


ANALYSIS OF RETAINED EARNINGS 


Retained earnings, beginning of year LAA. Lae , 597,403 | —2,005, —2, 380, 906 
Retained earnings, end of year tt aa a ‘ 2,3 5 





Mr. Macnuson. Loan commitments are estimated at the same level 
for 1957 and 1958, $2 million, and yet administrative expenses in- 
creased from $350,000 im 1957 to $524,000 in 1958. Why is this? 

Mr. Masssy. We are now concentrating on trying to develop the 
same sources for the Indians for credit purposes as serve the non- 
Indian population. We do not feel we should use the Federal re- 
volving loan funds wherever it is possible to work out arrangements 
whereby the Indians can have the same sources of financing as the 
non-Indians. We have made very good progress in that direction. 
That takes considerable staff time in developing those sources as well 
as convincing the Indian that that is the source he should use. 

Also the staff is engaged in trying to clean up a lot of the loans that 
have been made years ago. Much of the work in the credit activity is 
pointed toward replacing lending activities of the Bureau with other 
sources. 

Mr. Maenuson. If it costs so much to reduce the lending activity 
maybe it would be cheaper to continue to lend them money. 

Mr. Massey. We feel that would be the wrong direction, and would 
only defer the work to be done. 

Mr, Exons. I might mention the fact we are endeavoring to get 
banks in the various areas to conduct an educational program among 
the Indian people, too, so that the Indians will use those services that 
the non-Indian people use. This is part of our program in trying to 
prepare them against the eventual day when they will be on their own. 

t. Maenvuson. Tf you are successful in cutting down the lending of 
the money under the revolving fund, or eliminating it, this item of 
administrative expense would then go down greatly or perhaps be 
eliminated entirely. Is that right? 

Mr. Emmons, That is right. 
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Program and financing 


1956 actual ! 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


} 
a 


by activities: , 
irect obligations: | 
1. Permanent authorizations: | 
° Payments to Indian tribes____--_- $39, 261,655 | $34, 525, 337 | 
Miscellaneous tribal activities... _- -; 9,315,528 | 12, 455, 259 | 
= pre" authorizations: i 
(9) Education and welfare services 183, 320 204, 960 
b) Resources management 527, 832 | 611, 969 | 
(c) Construction and land acquisition........_-! 29, 630 | 215, 600 | 
(d) General tribal affairs J 476, 414 1, 967, 471. | 
3. Indefinite authorizations: Advances to Indian | 
CERO OB wii m0 on biti ka ddircwsncense-o2---- see] 1, 863, 626 | 2, 734, 485 | 


Total direct petieations | G 52, 715, 081 
Retphprentie obligations 
4. Revolving tribal credit funds , 200, 000 | 


fh ernest seston Seen 

fo INNIS 6 as.cknenss 5s <nccusanconinase -| 51,847,478 | 52,915,081 | 40, 905, 596 
Financing: | | 

Unobligated balance brought forward | —87, 816,988 | —94, 625,082 | —91, 910,002 

Unobligated balance carried forward - ---:-.---| 94,625,082 9), 910, 001 91, 204, 405 
Advances ona reimbursements from non-Federal sources | 

GeuU..6; ©. 40)........-. —189, 473 —200, 000 | —200, 000 


Appropriation \ 50, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 





Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Direct obligations: 
Total number of permanent positions bude | 223 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ‘ : 372 
Average number of all employees... .-.-.....--....---------} 660 
Number of employees at end of year 400 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 235 $4, 383 
Average grade... oc ise dsl 8-5. . GS-63 
Ungraded positions: “Average salary... Leet a eek B65 


Personal services: 
Permanent RN 23k 0101s cen 40h.8 $1, 196,103 $1, 250,000 
Positions other than penne. ... cna 1, 302, 968 1, 334 1, 311,093 
Regular pay above 52-week base Do htéiesoaueeey 9, 191 
Payment above basic rates... Misi: CUE ALEE. 17, 884 | 14,948 


2, 585, 282 
59, 





vel 
Transportation of things. _...__.._..-- 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services ae 
Supplies and materials.._____-- 
Equipment 
Lands and structures -- 
Grants, subsidies, and ‘contributions... ; 
Contribution to retirement fund._-.-—.............. 
Taxes and assessments a aeahicaedeis 
Envestenente med Tous... ee 1, ius 348 | 


=SS2SS5288 


oat me 
au 


Subtotal. . | 51, 688, 796 | 52, 744, 861 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence... --.-...--- 30, 791 29, 780 
Total direct obligations 4 51,658,005 | 52,715,081 | 40, 705, 596 
Reimbursable obligations: 
16 Investments and loans. ----- sunacbh 189, 473 | 200, 000 200, 000 


Total obligations 51, 847, 478 | 52, 915, 081 40, 905, 596 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
mate mate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATION AVAILABLE 


Agee, ........-.....4.<.-..- 5 | $58, 466,099 | $50, 000, 00' $40, 000, 000 
Balance brought forward: vr 
ie Rei : : _.. 87, 816, 988 94, 625, 082 : 1,910, 001 
Obligated_.___ nian wa ees ese i : i 766, 498 769, 391 | 796, 472 


Total budget authorizations available | 147,049, 585 | 145,304,473 | 1. , 706, 473 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


ye I LS 51, 655, 112 52, 688, 000 | 40, 700, 000 
Balance carried forward: 

94, 625, 082 91,910,001 | 91, 204, 405 

769, 391 796, 472 | 802, 068 


| 147,049, 585 145, 394, 473 132, 706, 473 


Mr. Magnuson. Insert pages 258 through 260 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Indian tribal funds 


Appropriated, 1957 
Estimate, 1958 


JUSTIFICATION 


No part of the funds contained in this estimate represents a charge upon the 
Federal Treasury. This item reflects the disbursement of funds to the credit of 
Indian tribes or bands under numerous special acts of Congress in compliance 
with the terms of the various trusts and for carrying out tribal programs recom- 
mended by the tribal governing bodies with the approval of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 

The budget schedule reflects under the permanent authorization, disburse- 
ments from the tribal trust funds authorized by permanent legislation, and under 
the annual and indefinite authorizations, amounts requested annually by the 
various tribes for carrying out various tribal activities. Also included is an 
amount of $80,000 required for contribution to the retirement fund under Public 
Law 854, 84th Congress, 2d session, for those employees paid from appropriated 
tribal trust funds. 

The various: Indian tribes have had no opportunity te consider such costs in 
their budgets and there appears to be no clear indication of the intent of the 
Congress that such costs should be borne by the Indian tribes who contribute to 
the support of Federal programs. While a request for such authorization is 
contained in this estimate, the Bureau of Indian Affairs in its role as trustee 
over Indian property is reluctant to determine administratively that such was 
the intent of Congress and for this reason brings this matter to the attention 
of the Congress for its consideration. 

The estimate includes funds requested annually as required by section 27 of 
the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 158). All amounts have been requested prop- 
erly by the Indians except the sum of $1,558,539 shown for miscellaneous tribes 
in the following tabulation. The amount under miscellaneous tribes is required 
to provide for additional resolutions that can be anticipated during the fiscal 
year. 


Comparative statement of annual authorization by tribes 


State-agency-tribe } 1957 1958 


nisi ieeneee $54, 790 $53, 105 
Fort Apache Agency, Fort Apache _- cha 26, 790 27, 405 
San Carlos Agency, San Carlos , 10, 000 10, 000 
Colorado River Agency, Hualapai ‘ 18, 000 15, 700 
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Comparative statement of annual authorization by tribes—Continued 


State-agency-tribe 


Comenea) 66 di. il AL Las 


yp RL 
Hoopa Valley : 
IGTEETED MINES. 5. .... conn ccsddccese 


a 6 cule @ ab ah asg need eBags 


SL ie hs nal okt cabo siipeeeats 


Northern Idaho Agency 


Coeur 4’ Alene... ........---- 


MOE a Hieat.2 cic. ccttatenl eneeian 


Minnesota Agency, Red Lake. -_-__-.....-.....----------.- 


MINE 8 otis sgewin-=a-s- 
Lac du Flambeau 
Montana 
Blackfeet Agency, Blackfeet. ___- 


Fort Belknap Agency, Fort Belknap__.........------ 


Nevada. .......-. ‘= 
Nevada Agency, Pyramid Lake-_- 
New Mexico. -..-...-...-...-. 
Jicarilla Agency, Jicarilla_._......- ; 
RGN Sivan dept aces dn wegen 
Fort Berthold Agency, Fort Berthold 
Oklahoma 
Five Civilized Tribes Agency - - - . 
Cherokee._._ 
Choctaw _ ... 
Chickasaw. 


Seminole__- 


Western Oklahoma Consolidated Agency-............-.:-...-.+-. 


Kiowa-Comanche-A pache 


Osage Agency, Osage___-__. 


Umatilla Agency, Umatilla_. 
Washington. . 
Colville Agency 


CR ici. ain ne ep 
Cee 


Western Washington Agency-. 
Puyallup... 
CIO Ben een ook 
QGnmegneescs <<< ..02 
Shoalwater 

Yakima Agency, Yakima....- 

Wireman 5 2iis LR 


Menominee Agency, Menominee 
Miscellaneous tribes. .........--.--- 


temesd Cote iii isis i ib ete dd 





| 


1957 


$129, 197 


22, 000 
42, 500 
11, 534 
50, 163 








8, 200 | 


316, 163 


94,129 | 


134, 573 | 


94, 129 | 


621,799 | 





124, 643 | 
9,930 | 


35, 819 | 


1,000 
14, 500 | 
19, 600 
719 | 
451, 407 | 


124, 491 
124, 491 
1, 318, 689 | 
3, 000, 000 | 


1958 


$116, 713 


22, 000 
42, 500 


49, 213 
3 


27, 846 


4, 500 


1, 112 


1, 5 
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Cuaroee Acarnst Triat Founps ror Feperat Retirement 
CoNTRIBUTION 


Mr. Maenuson. You have requested in the justifications that we 
consider whether it is proper to charge tribal funds for Federal retire- 
ment fund contribution of $80,000 for employees paid from appropri- 
ated trust funds. Why shouldn’t this cost be included just like salary 
costs, annual leave, and so forth? 

Mr. Massey. The retirement cost, as you know, in previous years has 
been appropriated in a lump sum. This is the first year it has been 
spread out to the various appropriation acts in the agencies. 

Tribes contribute in many cases funds to employ personnel of the 
Bureau. In fact, many of the tribal employees do Bureau work like 
in the Menominee case, and the Osage, with some of the other tribes 
supporting all of the agency operations from tribal funds. 

Since the legislation didn’t cover this point we wondered whether 
it was intended that Indian tribes should be charged with the retire- 
ment contribution for the Federal employees who are being paid from 
tribal funds. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Heretofore this cost has come out of the Federal 
Treasury, and by reason of the change in the method of appropriating 
funds to the retirement fund this would be the first year that the tribal 
funds would have to pay this charge. 

Mr. Macnuson. It was a point overlooked when this legislation was 
passed, I take it. 

Mr. Massey. We thought, perhaps, that had not been considered. 

Mr. Maenuson. This committee is not a legislative committee. I 
would think this would be a question which properly should be deter- 
mined by the legislative committee. 

Does the Bureau have any recommendations? Are you requesting 
this $80,000 from appropriated funds? 

Mr. Massey. No. 

Mr. Magnuson. You are proposing it come from tribal funds? 

Mr. Massey. We are showing it this way because under the arrange- 
ments that have been made that is where it would fall. 

However, as trustee for these groups we did want to call it to the 
attention of the Congress for consideration. We in the Bureau, act- 
ing in the capacity of trustee, did not want to take it upon ourselves 
to say that this arrangement was intended, and in fact adds, additional 
one the tribes that had heretofore been met from Government 

unds. 

Mr. Maenvson. Will this continue as pretty much a static amount 
or will it increase ? 

Mr. Massey. It will depend upon the number of employees and 
legislation that would affect the retirement. This year it has been 
increased. 

Mr. Macnuson. As your attorneys interpret the law would we have 
the authority to do this otherwise, make this retirement payment from 
the Treasury ? 

Mr. Massry. My own opinion is that it is a decision of the Congress 
whether to appropriate the retirement contribution from tribal funds 
or to appropriate it from the general fund of the Treasury. I believe 
there would be no question, no legal question in appropriating the 
funds because it is our opinion that this problem was not brought to 
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light in the legislation that required the appropriation of the retire- 
ment funds to be distributed into the various agency budgets. 

Mr. Maenuson. We formerly paid this out of the Treasury? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir; this change in procedure, however, has the 
effect of transferring the cost to the tribe. 

Mr. MaGnoson. It is not quite clear to me yet why it was necessary 
for you to come in in different form this time and suggest that it 
come out of the tribal trust funds. 

Mr. Massey. Heretofore we did not include in any of our estimates 
any funds for the payment of retirement. By reason of the enactment 
of the recent legislation, this is the first year that the Government’s 
contribution has been included in the estimates of each Department. 

Mr. Maenvson. I understand that. 

Mr. Greenwoop. In other words, Mr. Chairman, the retirement 
fund is built up from deductions made from salaries of employees 
plus appropriations made by Congress. This year for the first time 
the appropriation made by Congress instead of being made in a lump 
sum is being reflected in the agency appropriation items. 

In the case of employees of the Buteen financed from tribal funds 


the Government contribution has heretofore come out of the Federal 
Treasury. But, because of the new legislation, the charge would be 
transferred to tribal funds unless Congress saw fit to continue to 
SPEropeiate the amount that would normally have come out of the 
ederal Treasury. 
Mr. Magnuson. Well, it would appear to me that this reflects a 
change of policy somewhere. Is it in the Bureau of the Budget? 


They could have included a separate item in this budget to cover this 
the same as it has been separate before. 

Mr. Massey. This is the first year that this has happened. Since 
these are Federal employees and the legislation that changed the pro- 
cedure apparently did not intend to change the source of financing, 
but only the method, we doubt that it was the intent of the Congress 
to transfer the charge. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Magnuson, I may be able to add something to this. 
There are funds provided for this purpose in the Indian tribal fund. 
We raised the point with the Bureau of the Budget since we felt we 
should advise the committee of this particular circumstance because 
the overall legislation merely provided for transferring the appro- 
priation from one lump sum to the individual program items through- 
out the Government. It was with that understanding we worked with 
the Bureau of the Budget on the matter. It was felt that we should 
bring that matter before the committee and make it clear that that was 
provided for in the Indian tribal fund. That was the reason for this 
particular emphasis on this program. It is a special case. 

Mr. Maenvson. It was the Bureau of the Budget’s idea, then, and 
not the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. I.arson. We felt we should make it clear to the committee that 
there is this particular circumstance that exists in one of our 
activities. 

Mr. Maenvson. Who would have paid this $80,000 under the 
original budget as prepared by your agency ? 

Mr. Larson. The Federal Government, as it had in the past. It 
was giving the broad interpretation that the intent of the bill was not 


87677—57——28 
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to change the method of financing but merely changing the places 
in which it had occurred in the appropriation act. Instead of being 
in one appropriation act it would appear in all ApEPR Alon acts. 

Mr. Massey. In our submission we had provided for the payment of 
this cost under our “Management of Indian trust property” item in the 
budget. because we felt that the legislation did not intend to shift the 
burden but merely to change the procedure. 

Then, in discussions at the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment it was thought that we would reflect the retirement cost in the 
same item that covers the salary cost but call it to the attention of 
Congress for their consideration. 

Mr. Magnuson. Let us be sure we understand this now. As the 
budget here is submitted, this $80,000 would be a charge against the 
tribal trust funds? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanuson. The Bureau of Indian Affairs originally proposed 
that this cost be borne by the Federal Government and not by the 
tribal trust funds? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir; as had been the case prior to the recent 
legislation. 

Mr. Magnuson. The Bureau of Indian Affairs was reversed in this 
position by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr, Massey. I would say partially reversed. We did reverse the 
presentation with the intructions and agreement that we would bring 
it to the attention of the Congress possibly for changing back. 

Mr. Maenuson. Could there be a more complete reversal than pro- 
posing to charge it in the first instance to the Federal Government 
and then the Bureau of the Budget, as they submit the budget to us, 
proposes that the $80,000 be paid out of the trust funds? That is 
more than a partial reversal. 

Mr. Massey. Yes; it was a reversal of format only. We had the 
opportunity to discuss it here with the committee. 

r. Kane. The Bureau of the Budget was not being unreasonable 
in their position. ._The legislation, as passed by the Congress, did not 
say specifically how this would be paid by each Federal agency coming 
in with its budget estimate for presentation to Congress. 

As a practical matter of fact, the only way it could be done was 
that each appropriation item would include the Government’s share 
of the payment of the personal services that. was included in each of 
those items. 

Of course, the salaries of these persons employed in the Bureau are 
paid out of the tribal funds and the Bureau of the Budget took the 
position that since that was true, it just fell naturally that the retire- 
ment would also come out of that appropriation item. 

We had in our budget presentation included this amount of money 
in our “Resources management” SppropEreton. The salaries of the 
employees about whom we are speaking were not, however, paid out 
of that appropriation but out of tribal funds. 

Mr. Maenvson. You had included it where? 

Mr. Kane. In “Resources management” appropriation. That is 
one of our items previously discussed. 

Mr. Macnuson. There is not any very logical place for it, then, 
actually out of Federal funds; is there? 
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Mr. Kane. No, sir. The logical place, if you follow the entire 
appropriation structure that has been set up throughout the whole 
Federal Government for payment of these costs, is the appropriation 
from which the salary payment is made. However, the Bureau of the 
Budget did recognize that quite possibly the Congress in passing this 
legislation did not consider a factor such as this and may not in its 
eae want the payment to be made out of these tribal funds. 

If that were true, it would follow that the committee could, if it so 
wished, appropriate this amount of money in our “Resources Manage- 
ment” appropriation. Then the tribal funds would, of course, not 
be charged. 

Mr. Maenuson. I think it is rather a serious policy question and I 
think this subcommittee and the committee and the Congress should 
be apprised of the question which has been raised as it was raised. I 
think we should have some discussion of this. 

I do not judge that this is any terrific burden on the Indian tribal 
trust funds, that is, on any one tribe. Is that true? This $80,000 
covers all tribal trust funds, that is, retirement cost, on all the tribal 
trust funds in the country ¢ 

Mr. Massey: It covers all the tribes. It increases their cost by the 
614-percent retirement deduction for the number of Federal employees 
they finance. 

Mr. Jensen. I have a question. 

Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. I can understand the reason why the Bureau of the 
Budget felt as they did in regard to this matter. A person working 
for private industry pays a certain amount of his salary each month 
into a retirement fund, the employer pays a certain amount of that 
employee’s salary into the retirement fund. 

Now here we have a situation where an Indian is working for the 
Federal Government. In the position taken by the Bureau of the 
Budget this particular Indian’s retirement fund contribution should 
be paid not by the Federal Government but by the people of his par- 
ticular tribe. Is that right? Is that an analysis? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. Their approach would have the retirement 
deduction come from the same source from which his salary comes. 
That would be from tribal funds. 

Mr. Jensen. So the Bureau of the Budget is trying under this plan 
to give equal treatment to the Indian and to the Indian tribes through 
their tribal funds in the same manner of treatment that a white man 
gets, or an Indian gets, if he works for a private concern. 

Mr, MaGnuson. Will you yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Maenvson. I think you could argue that point because em- 
ployees of the tribal trust funds are Federal employees, are they not? 

Mr. Massry. There are two types. We are talking about only one 
here. The type we are talking about are Federal employees who are 
paid from tribal funds out of the Treasury that is appropriated and 
authorized by the Congress. 

Those employees are the same as any other Government employee. 
This problem does not exist as to employees who are employed and 
under control of the tribes themselves. That is no concern. But it 
is this employee who is paid out of appropriated tribal trust funds 
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and has the same employment status as any other Federal employee 
that we are considering. 

Mr. Maewnvson. He has civil-service status? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Maenvuson. So certainly there is room for argument as to 
whether this would be equal treatment, I should think. 

Mr. Jensen. I was simply trying to put myself in the position of 
the Bureau of the Budget when they made this recommendation. I 
presume that they took the same position as I have just expressed. 

Have any of the tribal councils benek apprised of this matter, this 
change in policy ? 

Mr. Masszy. No. sir. That is one of the other reasons why we 
wanted to raise the question. Tribal funds in the Treasury are under 
the control of the Bureau. The tribes submit budgets for our con- 
sideration and for the consideration of the Congress and then they 
are programed back according to those budgets. 

This change was made after they had submitted their estimates and 
we have not had an opportunity to discuss this matter with the tribes. 

I might say that the individual employee, of course, will have equal 
treatment under either plan. The problem is whether the tribes 
should finance a cost which has heretofore been financed by the 
Government. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. That is all I have. 

Mr. Maenuson. We will adjourn and meet at 10 o'clock Tuesday. 

Mr. Extwrons. We appreciate the courtesy you have extended to us. 


TUESDAY, J ANUARY 22, 1957. 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
WITNESSES 


ANTHONY T. LAUSI, DIRECTOR 

THOMAS G. MOONEY, DIRECTOR, ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 

R. BARRETT LOWE, GOVERNOR OF GUAM 

PETER T. COLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA 

D. H. NUCKER, HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE TRUST TERRITORY 
OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

JOHN H. LLOYD, GENERAL MANAGER, ALASKA RAILROAD 

KENNETH A. BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA ISLANDS CORPORA- 
TION 


Mr. Ktrwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us today the Office of Territories. 

Anthony T. Lausi is the Director. 

Have you a statement you would like to make, Mr. Lausi ? 
Mr. Lavst. I havea short statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 
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(GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Laust. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee to discuss the operations of the Office of Territories and 
present for its consideration the estimates of the financial needs of 
the activities under the jurisdiction of the Office for the fiscal year 
1958. (The areas of responsibility delegated to the Office of Terri- 
tories include: (1) Liaison and representation in Washington, prepa- 
ration of legislation, testifying before congressional committees, and 
contacts with other Federal agencies on behalf of the Territorial gov- 
ernments and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; (2) Initiation 
and support of programs for economic advancement of the island 
populations and measures for increased self-government; and (3) 
Management and supervisory responsibilities for the Alaska Railroad, 
the Alaska public-works program, and the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
A thorough study of the needs of each of the 12 activities under our 
jurisdiction has been made and the estimates presented are believed 
to be the minimum amounts necessary to provide for the most essential 
and ek needs of each activity. 

I should like to touch on the major differences in this request as com- 
ared with the 1957 adjusted appropriations and later furnish any 
etailed information which the committee may desire regarding Ter- 

ritorial programs. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


The $1,940,000 requested herein for this activity is $895,325 less than 


the adjusted appropriation for 1957. The major portion of the de- 
crease is due to the transfer of the care of the mentally ill of Alaska to 
Territorial jurisdiction, and to the fact that no funds are included for 
the Legislative expenses for Alaska and Hawaii, which are appro- 
priated for biennially. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The estimate of $4,960,000 for trust territory programs represents 
an increase of $63,673 as compared with the adjusted appropriation for 
1957. It includes the expenses of the Office of the High Commissioner 
and the Judiciary, grants to supplement local revenues, as well as funds 
for the continuation of a badly needed construction and replacement 
program in 1958. The construction program provides for schools, 
warehouses, quarters and other facilities and equipment. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


The $6 million requested covers the cost of the most urgently needed 
projects such as schools, streets, sewer extensions, and utilities which 
we believe should be undertaken at the earliest possible time. This 
estimate is $1,010,400 more than the adjusted appropriation in 1957, 


ALASKAN PORT OF ENTRY FACILITIES, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The $30,000 requested will provide the funds to cover the necessary 
expenses in the preparation of plans for port of entry and related 
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facilities adjacent to the Alaska Highway at the Alaska-Canadian 
border, in Alaska, as authorized by the act of August 2, 1956 (Public 
Law 923, 84th Cong.). 


ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION 


No funds are requested for this activity as its functions were trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, under 
the provision of Public Law 627, approved June 29, 1956. 


CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA RAILROAD 


No funds are requested under this appropriation in 1958. However, 
an additions and betterments program is being financed from available 
revenues. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


The $692,000 requested for grants to the Virgin Islands Corporation 
includes $562 000 for past and estimated future operating losses, and 
$130,000 to cover the estimated cost of the programs for water and soil 
conservation and forestry. No funds are requested under the revolving 
fund for capital investments in 1958, but authority is requested to 
finance certain major capital improvements from available funds. 

Mr. Lavust. We have with us the heads of the various activities pre- 
pared to answer questions. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ‘TERRITORIES 


Program and financing 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


ecttipneeeatbendiinstietspeneftnitacinsan aarnete oneal | 


1, Territory of Als ska: 
(a) Governor’s office. __. . | $94, 530 
(b) Leg islative expenses 24 Wy 
(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane | 815, 603 
2. Territory of Hawaii: 
(a) Governor’s office i } 40, 399 3, 507 


$09, 812 
8, 000 
33, 905 


| 

«| 
Program by activities | 

j 


(5) Legislative expenses 5, 700 |... 
3. Virgin Islands: 
(a) Governor’s office - -.- bee debnk da 70,445 | 5, 310 | 76, O17 
(b) Legislative expenses + , 657 2, 600 600 
. Guam: 
(a) Governor’s office. ._...-.-- wa 2, 708 | 55, 362 3, 824 
(b) Legislative expenses 21, 420 | 23, 300 3, 300 
5. American Samoa: 
(a) Governor’s office came 50, 052 56, 576 58, 422 
(b) Legislative expenses .--- . ‘ , O84 | 28, 000 000 
(c) Chief Justice and High Court 29, 140 | 34, 850 35, 017 
(d) Grants. --- | . 400 , 400 , 149, 400 
;. Canton Island administration | 7, 967 9, 663 , 688 
7. General administration 256, 935 | 200, 920 


| 


Total obligations.................-... ze} 2, 6: 5, 340 2, 803, , 940, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated falance no longer available. -- -- 33, 160 


Appropriation i Retell esas ; ce 2, 669, 500 | - 803, 000 1, 940, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estiinate 


Total number of permanent positions. i 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 

Average number of all employees. - - 

Number of employees at end of year- - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary... i anil $6, 608 | 
Average grade... ; } GS-8.8 | 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ___- : $4, 052 
—— =————= | = 
Personal services: | 
Permanent penton. sy $474, 151 | $504, 972 $513, 589 
Positions other than permanent. - -.. 5, 329 10, 855 10, 278 
Regular pay above 52-week base_ - 1, 956 | 2, 142 
Payment above basic rates. 35, 234 41, 305 | 31, 159 
128, 200 | 56, 554 


Other payments for personal services__.. : 44, 902 
Total personal services_- : 561, 572 685, 332 613, 722 
Travel_____ 3) 31, 512 | 76, 840 57, 997 
Transportation of things. 729 | 2, 200 | 2, 100 
Communication services __ piszaelpabaa 11,757. | 10, 683 | 11, 000 
Rents and utility services-_- Sata 666 | 2, 220 | 2, 220 
Printing and reproduction _- 8,918 | 13, 500 13, 500 
Other contractual services... - 833, 736 | 828, 155 | 20, 470 
Supplies and materials. 10, 609 8, 970 12, 066 
Equipment J } 5, 805 3, 300 | 4, 800 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. , 170, 854 . 171, 400 1, 169, 400 
Contribution to retirement fund. Samis | 32, 325 
Taxes and assessments... 182 | 400 | 400 


Total obligations... sé sh | 2, 636, 340 | 2, 803, 000 | 1, 940, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appmartenien. ; ‘ $2, $2, 803, 000 $1, 940, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward. - a ee 478 154, 229 | 117, 229 


Total budget authorizations available__. = 975 2, 957, 229 | 


2, 057, 229 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— } 
Out of current authorizations. ia ¥ 2, 700, 000 | 1, 850, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___. 140, 000 | 100, 000 
Total expenditures __ ‘ >. 825 | 2, 840, 000 1, 950, 000 

Balance no longer available: | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) -_- 8. 308 | ott : ta dine 
Other__. ae JOA hesbe. ' hie s ata. 
Obligated balance carried forward_._- 54, 22 117, 229 107, 229 


Total expenditures and balances_____- siéaceal 2, 957, 229 | 2, 057, 229 


Mr. Kirwan. The appropriation for 1957 was $2,803,000 for admin- 
istration of territories; the retirement fund contribution for 1958 is 
$32,325; adjusted base for 1958 is $2,835,325; total request for 1958 is 
$1,940,000, a decrease of $895,325. 

The decrease is due mainly to transfer of the Alaskan insane pro- 
gram to Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Insert pages 1 through 3 at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Administration of Territories 


Appropriation Act, 1957 $2, 803, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 
32, 325 


Adjusted appropriation 
Decreases : 

Territory of Alaska : 

Legislative expenses 

Care and custody of Alaskan insane_____.._ ~~ = 905 
Territory of Hawaii: Legislative expenses__._______ 46, 700 
American Samoa: 

Governor’s office_.........-.-.~- lohaaninecodaldiadionsese 

Chief justice and high court 


Base, 1958 
Increases : 
Territory of Alaska: Governor’s office 
Territory of Hawaii: Governor's office 
Virgin Islands: Governor’s office 
Guam: Governor’s office 
Canton Island administration 
34, 530 


Budget estimate, 1958 1, 940, 000 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation, administration of Territories 


Increase in 
| base, due to 
Activity Total avail- |Government’ 3s} Adjusted 
able 1957 contribution | appropriation 
| to the retire- | 
ment fund | 


\— 
1. Territory of Alaska: | 
(a) Governor’s office _- d b | , 96 $104, 772 
(b) Legislative expenses . sa . 48, 000 
0) Care and custody of Alaskan insane. ____._- 833, ee] 833, 905 
. Territory of Hawaii: | 
(a) Governor’s office PE ites ee 3, 5 2,3 | 45, 852 
(6) Legislative expenses tia : i oe 46, 700 
. Virgin Islands: 
(a) Governor’s office - - ; 5, ¢ 3, 745 | 69, 055 
(6) Legislative expenses denke 2, et 12, 600 
. Guam: 
(a) Governor’s office _- 55, 362 | , 587 57, 949 
(6) Legislative expenses _. 23, ei 23, 300 
. American Samoa: | 
(a) Governor’s office. -____--_-_- ‘ 56, 576 | 2, 046 58, 622 
(6) Legislative expenses ___ i ‘ 28, 000 
(c) Chief justice and high court. ar ; | 1, 21 36, 067 
(d) Grants vee : ; | 1, 169, 400 
. Canton Island administration. _- Laat becaedl | 520 10, 183 
. General administration 276, 015 | 14, 905 290, 920 


2, 803, 000 | 32, 325 | 2, 835, 325 
! 
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Analysis by activities, administration of Territories 


| | 
Adjusted eo | Estimate 
Activities appropria- | se 1958 | 1958 | Increases 
tion 


Bau oo 


1, Territory of Alaska: } | 
(a) Governor’s office.__.... . .- 5 $104, 772 |..-...-- | $21, 960 I BS 
(0) Legislative expenses_- 48, 000 | ) : z At 
(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane... | 833,905 | 83% i saa S4m-4-14 

2. Territory of Hawaii: | | | 
(a) Governor’s office ___. 45, 852 |... | , 852 | 49, 852 | 
(b) Legislative expenses... 46, 700 | ei Ses 

3. Virgin Islands: 
(a) Governor’s office. M345 69,055 |... | 59, 05: 76, 017 
(b) Legislative expenses : 7 12, 600 |__- , 6 12, 600 | 

. Great: | | 
(a) Governor’s office________- 57, 949 |. 57, 946 63, 824 
(>) Legislative expenses. _- ; 23, 300 |... -- 28, 300 | 23, 300 | 

. American Samoa: | } 
(a) Governor’s office. 58, 622 | 200 | 58, 422 58, 422 |-...--- 
(b) Legislative expenses__. | 28, 000 | .- bel 28, 000 28, 000 
(c) Chief justice and high court | 36, 067 | , 05 35, 017 35, 017 }.--- 
(d) Grants_.- y 1, 169, 400 |_-- | 1,169,400 | 1, 169,400 | 

3. Canton Island administration... 10, 183 |... 10, 183 10, 688 

7. General administration _- 








| 
! 
200, 920 |... 
Total. si a eee . | 2, 835, 325 | 920, 855 1, 908, 470 | 1, 940,000 
| ' 


290, 920 290, 920 





ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up Alaska. 
GOVERNOR'S HOUSE 


The main increases for Alaska are for the Governor’s house. Why 
will it cost $8,250 for painting and repairing! 

Mr. Laust. It has been some time since they have done any interior 
painting and repair work on that house, Mr. Chairman. A few years 
ago, as I recall, we spent something like $15,000 on the exterior, but 
that did not cover interior repairs. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did we spend 2 years ago? 

Mr. Lavst. In 1953, $15,000 was appropriated. 

Mr. Kirwan. If we spent $15,000 repairing that house 3 years ago, 
why are we going to spend this $8,000 for painting? That is a lot 
of money. 

Mr. Lavst. That is painting and other repairs needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is $23,250 on a house in such a short time. My 
house was built in 1929. I know I couldn’t afford to spend $20,000 
on a house built in 1929. You have repairs of $15,000 and painting of 
$8,000, $23,000 spent in 3 years. 

Mr. Lavust. There is more than just the painting. There are other 
repairs. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. My home is about the same size 
as that, maybe not quite as large, and I have not spent $20,000 on it 
since 1929. 

I don’t think any member of this committee has done any such thing 
as that. $20,000 is a lot of money to spend on a house in 3 years. 

We have to pick up the slack not only in America but around the 
world. We will not pick it up spending $20,000 on a house in 3 years. 
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Mr. Lavst. Costs up there are higher, too. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand. Perhaps you pay a couple cents higher 
in Alaska, but my house was built in 1929 and I cannot spend $20,000 
on it in 30 years. That is too much money. 

If it was.painted and repaired 3 years ago, why this additional ex- 
pense? My house was painted prior to that for 6 years. I have had 
other improvements on it this year but the painting was 6 years ago. 

Mr. Lavst. The interior was done 3 years ago. 

Mr. Kirwan. Painting was done on it? 

Mr. Lavst. Yes. It isan awfully big house. 

Mr. Kirwan. But it is the same house; $20,000 is a lot of money to 
spend on it in 3 years. If you go back over the record in the last 10 
years, we spent money on that house prior to that. I am speaking 
now only as the owner of a house. You cannot afford to spend 
$20,000 in 3 years on a house. 


POSITION ON GOVERNOR’S STAFF 


You show $10,000 for an economist on the Governor’s staff. What 
does he do? 

Mr. Lavst. The economist has been used in many instances that I 
know of, going through these small towns. I recall an instance about 
a:year.ago, a little town of. Dillingham, where the fishing was bad, 
and the future looked pretty bleak in that town. 

This man made a little survey for us. He does things of that type, 
and he helps the Governor in preparation of his messages and data 
for the legislature. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Governor’s staff on the Federal payroll is as fol- 
lows: Secretary of Alaska gets $12,150; special assistant to the Gov- 
ernor $10,750; economist, $10,280; executive assistant, $7,785; secre- 
tary to the Governor, $5,710; clerk, $4,795; housekeeper and mainte- 
nance man $8,900 for a total of $48,220. I have no objections to hav- 
ing those people, but I will object to anybody in the world spending 
$20,000 on the repair of a house in 3 years. 

Since I have es on this committee, we probably have spent over 
$30,000 in repairing that house. It is too much money. Please supply 
for the record the amount of money appropriated over the past 14 
years for repairs to the Governor’s house. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Federal appropriations past 14 years for repairs to Governor’s mansion totals 
$30,670. Original siding covered with stucco in 1936. Outside surfacing is 
now stucco. 

In Hawaii the Governor’s staff on the Federal payroll is only 2 
people at $18,535. Why this great difference ? 

Mr. Lavust. Hawaii is much better off than Alaska financially. 

Mr. Kirwan. Lam talking about the staff. 

Mr. Lavst. The Governor has additional staff in Hawaii but it is 
paid out of local funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. You supply the difference for the record. 

Mr. Laust. Very well. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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The following positions on the staff of the Governor of Hawaii are paid from 
Territorial funds: 


Administrative assistant and military aide (paid on military basis)__ $1 
Press secretary........_-_- . 

Passport administrator 

Accountant 
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GOVERNOR’S HOUSE 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen, questions on the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Jensen. While you are talking about the Governor’s mansion, 
was’ the original stucco ‘taken off the house and siding put on? 

Mr. Lavst. I couldn’t tell you. I can find out for you. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Jensen. When we left there the stucco was cracked consider- 
ably, and being an old lumberman myself, and a housebuilder to some 
degree, I certainly thought it was silly to put stucco on a house in that 
cold climate where the temperature changes so fast and to such a 
degree, it is bound to crack and chip off. It was in terrible shape 
when we were there. 

It is possible that some of this expense for that house, repairing the 
house, was brought about by taking the stucco off and putting on new 
siding. 

I think when we were there we recommended that that be done 
rather than attempt to repair the old stucco. 

Mr. Lavusr. I will check on that, Mr. Jensen. 

I will be glad to let you have the information. 

Mr. JENSEN. Have we gone into public works in Alaska ? 

Mr. Krrwan. We will get into that later, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. How many more employees are you asking for this 
year than you had last year? 

Mr. Lavst. On the Governor’s staff ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Lavsr. None, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 


CARE OF ALASKA INSANE 


Mr. Fenton. While this does not come under the jurisdiction of 
this subcommittee at the present time, I am wondering how that 
transfer of jurisdiction of the Alaska insane to the Department of 
Health is progressing. 

Mr. Lavust. That was transferred to the Territories and not the 
Department of Health, Dr. Fenton. It was transferred to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. Transfer will take place on February 23. They will 
get a construction grant for hospital facilities and also the operational 
grant for 10 years on a gradually reduced base, $200,000 every 2 years. 
The first 2 years it will be $1 million, next 2 years it will be $800,000, 
and so on. 
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Mr. Fenton. Decrease of $833,905 in this activity is shown here. 
You say under the provisions of the Alaska Mental Health Enabling 
Act, act approved July 28, 1956, the functions of this activity have 
been transferred to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. Lavst. We mean the financial functions until the Territory 
takes it over. 

The care of the insane will be a function of the Territory com- 
mencing February 23, but for the first 10 years there will be Federal 
grants to replace this $833, 905 we speak about, but on a reduced basis, 
{very 2 years it will be reduced $200,000. 

But the Department of Health will get the money. 

Mr. Fenton. The Territory will ho it over? 

Mr. Lavst. Yes, sir. The contract will be assigned to the Territory 
come February 23, and they will deal then with the problem of caring 
for these people, and the Department of Health will provide the 
finances for 10 years, $1 million the first 2 years, $800,000 the next 2 
vears, $600,000 the next 2 years, and soon. At the end of that period 
the Territory takes over financially and in every other way; but the 
Territory will take care of that. 


GUAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Governor, do you have a statement on Guam ? 

Governor Lowe. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Governor Lowe, now that you have been in Guam for 
several months, do you find you need any change in the setup as the 


budget shows it ¢ 


AUDITOR POSITION 


Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. I think we ought to have $25,000 for an 

independent. auditor’s office. I think to obtain and maintain the in- 
tegrity of the government it would be better if this auditor were paid 
from Federal funds rather than from local funds, and that he 
should be attached to my office with an assistant and a stenographer, 
so that. he could audit on a year-round basis and then weuld be able 
to audit the legislature, the Governor’s office, the judicia] depart- 
ment, and anything else in the government, and report to me and also 
have these reports available to the legislature. I think we would have 
better government. 

Mr. Krrwan. With the experience you had over in the Pacific, and 
you had considerable experience, you think that is the best system ¢ 

Governor Lower. Yes, sir. I do. 

Mr. Kirwan. That the Federal Government should have an auditor 
of their own at a cost of $25,000 ? 

Governor Lowe. I think the auditor should be assigned to my office, 
that is, not like a comptroller, but as a matter of wood administration 
he should be assigned tome. If he makes a report Fabout a de “partment 
not running properly, it is my responsibility to see that it is correct. 

If any authorized persons want to look at a report, they can see 
it. If wrongs are not corrected, I should be held responsible. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think, then, it would be a wise and good move 
if we add $25,000 to this budget for an auditor assigned to your office 
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rather than have a local man? You think it would be much better 
for the administration to have it this way ? 

Governor Lower. It would improve the administration quite a bit. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will give it deep consideration. 

We have talked about an auditor’s position on the Federal payroll 
previously. 

Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for such a position? 

Governor Lowen. I asked for it in a supplemental budget. 

Mr. Larson. That estimate was presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. In time to get inthis bill? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. They felt it should be financed out of local 
revenues. That. was their position. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress is being made to meet the school-con- 
struction problem in Guam ¢ 

Governor Lowe. We think we are getting some Federal aid under 
the omnibus bill, and I have asked the legislature to appropriate 
$400,000 for this year’s additional capital-improvement program. 

Mr. Kirwan. For the school work ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir; school buildings. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does anybody wish to ask questions on Guam? 


AUDITOR POSITION 


Mr. Jensen. Governor, do you feel that there is money being spent 
needlessly in Guam that this man whom you requested, and his staff, 
totaling. $25,000, would make savings to the.extent perhaps of more 
than the $25,000 ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Jensen. Tell us about it either on or off the record. 

Governor Lowr. We previously have had a private company audit 
the books of the government each year. That has been a $25,000 
contract. One of the difficulties 

Mr. Jensen. Who paid that $25,000? 

Governor Lows. The government of Guam. 

I would like to replace that type of audit with an auditor who works 
year-around. 

Mr. Jensen. Tell us why? 

Governor Lowr. Because I think that by taking the audit that was 
finished by this company recently, for instance, an auditor could study 
it, find out what the problems are, and go to work on those problems. 

Too, I think sometimes we pick up tips in government of some bad 
practice going on in a particular department. That is the time for 
an auditor to investigate. It is much better to have that on a 12- 
months basis than it is for a short time each year by an independent 
company. 

Mr. Jensen. It would be a year-round job, would it? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You would say an auditor would be busy all the time? 

Governor Lower. I think we established that in our practice in 
Samoa, att auditor ought to work 5 full days a week and go through 
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the routine audits of the departments one after another. Whenever 
we get a tip that something wrong may be going on in any of these 
departments that looks as if it is not being satisfactorily handled, 
this man can investigate it. 

Mr. Jensen. How much is the government of Guam costing the 
taxpayers of America this year ? 

Mr. Kirwan. $87,124. 

Mr, Jensen. That is all the dollar interest we have in Guam? 

Governor Lowe. Of course, the United States is spending a lot of 
money in Guam in building up its military and airbases. The in- 
come taxes from Guam are covered into the treasury of the govern- 
ment of Guam. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have authority to send your auditor into the 
military establishments ? 

Governor Lows. No, we would have no contro] over that. But 
because of the building up of the island we have local taxes, but they 
are not United States funds per se. 

Mr. Jensen. All the dollar interest under you, the Governor of 
Guam, that the taxpayers of America have an interest in is the ex- 
penditure of $87,124. Is that right? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You want to spend $25,000 out of that $87,000? 

Governor Lowe. No, sir. want an additional $25,000 to audit 
the entire government of Guam and all the departments of Guam. 

Mr. Jensen. The (mmamanian government ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Do we have direct responsibility in auditing the 
Guamanian government? 

Governor Lowe. I think the Governor sent there by the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought to see as best he can that that gov- 
ernment runs with the highest degree of integrity, and I think that 
is the best way to get it done. 

Mr. JensEN. We have all kinds of governments there—Navy gov- 
ernment, Army, government, Air Corps government, Signal Corps 
government, Guamanian government, and a United States Govern- 
ment operating on a little island—what is the size of it ? 

Governor Lowe. 225 square miles. 

Mr. Jensen. About 9 miles wide and 25 miles long, and we have 
5 different governments operating on that island. Every one of them 
has a police force, haven’t they 

Governor Lowe. These military people also are off the military res- 
ervation a good deal of the time. hen they are off duty they come 
into other places in Guam, and our police force supervises the high- 
ways. We don’t police the military bases as bases, but we are responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of law and order for all the people on oti 
ineluding the Air Force, Navy, and Army personnel when they are off 
the military reservation. They do operate military police along with 
om pe of course. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you had any fights between the policemen of the 
different governments ? 

Governor Lown. That part of it has been peaceful since I have been 
there. 

Mr. Jensen. I was on the island of Guam for several days many 
years ago. I opposed the bill that was before the Congress to establish 
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the civil government over the naval government which was there. I 
am still opposed to it. 

How does the Guamanian government feel about your having an 
auditor there ? 

Governor Lowe. It is up to me to supervise all of those departments, 
department of labor, department of education, and if I have that 
cognizance from executive authority I want to know what is going 
on in those departments. In my address to:the legislature. which was 
the 14th of this month, I pointed out that I would ask the Congress of 
the United States to supply us with an auditor. 

Mr. JenseN. How much do you plan to pay this auditor? 

Governor Lowe. We estimated in the budget office that for $25,000 
we probably would have to pay a first-class auditor somewhere around 
$12,000, and an assistant perhaps five or six thousand dollars, and a 
secretary maybe three or four thousand dollars. 

Mr. Jensen. You mean a stenographer ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes. But the legislature had considered a year 
ago a legislative auditor. I think it is better that this auditor be an 
independent auditor rather than be subject to any sort of political 
influence. 

Mr. JENSEN. I can agree with you on that score. The thing I am 
trying to get straightened out in my own mind is the fact we only 
have actual dollar expenditure of $87,124 and you are asking for 
$25,000 for an auditor. 

You say it is your responsibility to have an audit made annually, at 
least, of the Guamanian government and all its ramifications ? 

Governor Lowe. I don’t know as it could be stated that it is exactly 
my responsibility. It is the responsibility of the government to see 
that its accounts are audited. 

Mr. JeENsEN. The Guamanian government’s accounts? 

Governor Lowe. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is our responsibility to see that the Guamanian gov- 
ernment’s books are audited? Is it Uncle Sam’s responsibility to see 
to it that the Guamanian government’s books are audited ? 

Governor Lowe. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. Do you have authorization by law telling you to do 
that, Governor ? 

Governor Lowe. I have authorization in this respect: The organic 
act places each department of the Government under the cognizance 
of the Governor. 

Mr. Jensen. Each department of the government of Guam under 
vour cognizance ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Does it say under your responsibility, authority, or 
what ? 

Governor Lowe. I don’t know that I can quote it. It simply states, 
for example, that the Governor shall see that a department of educa- 
tion is set up and operates, and that the children of Guam get an 
education. If I have that responsibility I have to do it under the laws 
of Guam, of course. 

I have the responsibility for the department of health, department 
of public works, building of buildings, buying of materials. That is 
part of the executive branch of government. 
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Mr. Jensen. You feel because you have that responsibility under 
law—you have that responsibility under law ? 

Governor Lowe, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You feel it is your responsibility to see to it that the 
business of Guam is run on a businesslike basis, and the only way you 
can do that is to have your own.auditor / 

Governor Lowe. I think it is the best way. 

Mr. Jensen. How much has it been costing you each year to get 
the audits done? 

Governor Lowe. $25,000. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you been satisfied with that audit ? 

Governor Lowe. I think it gives us the information we want, but 
it doesn’t give us the year-round service that an auditor’s office would 
give us when we could keep doing this thing all the time and follow 


it up. 

Mr. JENSEN. You think it would bring about a more conservative 
government of Guam? I am not saying that there is any waste or 
anything else going on, but do you think it would bring about a better 
(FJuamanian government ? 

Governor Lowe. I definitely do. An auditor, as I conceive it, does 
more than just go in to see if books balance. He may find out that 
a department is not carrying on its business in line with the other 
departments of the government. 

For example, the finance department itself, which is responsible for 
auditing in general, ought to be audited by somebody from the out- 
side and not a member of its own staff. The finance department is a 
department which needs to be checked up on as well as any other de- 
partment: of government. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. I will read just a few lines from the organic 
act: 

The Governor shall have general supervision and control of all executive 
agencies and instrumentalities of the government of Guam. 


So you are in control. 
Governor Lowe. Supposed to be. 


Mr. Jensen. You are in control of the government of Guam. 


He shall faithfully execute the laws of the United States applicable to Guam, 
and the laws of Guam, He may grant pardons and reprieves and remit fines 
and forfeitures for offenses against the local laws, and may grant respites 
for all offenses against. the applicable laws of the United States until the 
decision of the President can be ascertained. He may veto any legislation 
as provided in this Act. He shall commission all officers that. he maybe 
authorized to appoint. He may call upon the commanders of the Armed 
Forces of the United States in Guam, or summon the posse comitatus, or call 
out the militia, to prevent or suppress violence, insurrection, or rebellion; and 
he may, in case of rebellion, invasion, or imminent danger thereof, when the 
public safety requires it, suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
or place Guam, or any part thereof, under martial law, until communication can 
be had with the President and the President’s decision thereon communicated 
to the Governor. 


I might say that is a great deal more authority than I realized you 
had, Governor. 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL DATA ON GUAM 


Mr. Fenton. What is the civilian population of Guam, or the whole 

population ? 
overnor Lows. Total population, and I don’t know the military 
population exactly, according to the last estimate I saw was 72,000-——— 

Mr. Fenton. Less military. 

Governor Lowe. 34,000 Guamanians and 10,000 Filippinos, and 
probably 1,000 other people such as merchants, statesiders, and that 
sort of thing, and I suppose there are about 2,000 civil-service workers 
who work For the Armed Forces. That is a guess because I don’t 
know how many people they have working. There are about 34,000, 
10,000, plus 1 and 2, that makes it about 47,000, That is exclusive of 
the military. 

Mr. Fenton. Who pays the legislature ? 

Governor Lows. The Government of the United States pays the 
salaries of the legislature. 

Mr. Fenton. Elected by the people? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. How many schoolchildren are there? 

Governor Lowe. 12,000 plus. 

Mr. Fenron. Do you have sufficient facilities for them ? 

Governor Lowe. Most of the schools are still in temporary buildings. 

Mr. Fenton. How about your hospitals ? 

Governor Lowe. The new hospital is almost finished. We expect 
to gointothatin May. Itisa very nice hospital. 

Mr. Fenton. A civilian hospital ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Who takes care of the people now—Navy doctors? 

Governor Lowe. Civilian doctors. We have temporary buildings 
we are in now, except the tuberculosis wing which is finished and oc- 
cupied. Otherwise we have the old quonset-type huts and Butler 
buildings that are being used. 

Mr. Fenton. You have jurisdiction over all of that ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir; under the laws of Guam. 

Mr. Fenton. Under our basic laws as Governor ? 

Governor Lowr, Yes. I failed to answer that completely for Mr. 
Jensen so I was taking the opportunity now. 

Mr. Fenton. What kind of work do they have there for the people? 

Governor Lowe. Mostly construction. There is a continuing con- 
struction development on the part of the Armed Forces to build up 
their airbases, their houses, and general facilities, and replace the old 
mpees buildings, roads, highways, and that sort of thing. 

r. Fenton. Farming? 

Governor Lowe, Quite a little farming mostly on a subsistence basis. 

Mr. Fenton. No factories of any kind? 

Governor Lowe. It isa security area. 

Mr. Fenton, I understand that, Then there is no revenue derived 
as far asour Government is concerned ? 

Governor Lowe. Not from any form of manufacturing. 

Mr. Fenton, Do people have any gripes about their educational 
facilities and their medical facilities? 


87677—57—_—_29 
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Governor Lows. Yes; I would say they have. They are people and 
they are not always satisfied with what is going on, I feel quite pleased 
at the moment with the general reaction to what has taken place dur- 
ing the less than 3 months of my administration. 

r. Fenton. You have been there just 3 months? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. I was Governor of American Samoa be- 
fore that. 

Mr. Fenton. I think any Governor that has a job to do ought to. be 
given the tools with which to work. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Governor. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Krrwan. American Samoa is next. 
Mr. Lavust. We have the Governor of American Samoa with us. 


BIOGRAPHY OF GOVERNOR COLEMAN 


Mr. Kirwan. Governor, this is your first appearance before this 
committee and you are the first native of American Samoa that ever 
was made Governor there. 

When you were appointed Governor I took a clipping from the press 
and I had my secretary type it for me. 

Perhaps it is not all in here, but on that particular day they gave 
your biography. 

Peter Tali Coleman, born December 8, 1919 at Pago Pago, Tutuila, 
American Samoa. Mother: American Samoan; father: American; 
native of Washington, D..C., and chief petty officer, United States 
Navy until his death, at which time Peter was 2 years of age. 

Governor Coleman worked his way through high school in Honolulu 
and college and law school at Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. Received degrees in economics and law. Is a member of the 
District of Columbia bar. Speaks Samoan fluently. Served in the 
United States Army for 514 years from October 1940 until January 
1946, starting as a private and at time of honorable discharge was a 
captain. Four and one half years of military service was spent in the 
Pacific islands. Married Nora Stewart, a Hawaiian. 

First employed in American Samoa as public defender, then later 
made attorney general and director of public safety. 

Appointed Governor of American Samoa on October 15, 1956. 

When did you get married, Governor? 

Governor Coteman. In 1940, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Before you served in the service or after ? 

Governor CoLEMAN. Just before I went into the service. 

Mr. Kirwan. When you came out, how did you get to Georgetown? 

Governor CoLEMAN. y took advantage of the GI bill of rights and 
I applied at Georgetown University and was admitted there in 1946, 
April of 1946. 

r. Krrwan. And you went to school under the GI bill of rights? 

Governor CoLEMAN. Got my degree there. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had children then ? 
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Governor Coteman. I started college with two children. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many do you have now? 

Governor Coteman. I have 11 children, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. When did your father die? 

Governor Coteman. In 1921, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How old were you? 

Governor CoteMAn. Two years old. 

Mr. Krrwan. Your mother was left with how many children? 

Governor Coteman. Eight. 

Mr. prawan. And the rest of them are doing at least half as well 
as you 

overnor CoreMAN. All doing very well. My mother, a native 
Samoan, sent them all to school. 

Mr. Jensen. Wonderful. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to say this: You are a credit to us as Governor. 
You are a native-born Samoan with an American father and a native 
American Samoan mother; they must have been great people, your 
mother and your father. 

Governor Coteman. Thank you, sir. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Mr. Kirwan. I see you want $1,290,839. Insert pages 19, 29, 30, 
and 31 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary, fiscal year 1958—Grants 


| 
Chief Admin- | 


























Gover- | Legisla- | justice | istration |Construc-| Total 
Object class nor’s ture and and | tion estimate 
office high opera- 
court tion 

01 Personal services: | 
Stateside...........- 3 ‘ $37, 376 |------- $26, 025 | $283, 410 | --- .-| $346,811 
PED cadens cvcdsbccdacsens 3,7 17, 530 3,100 | 773,940 |......---- 798, 270 
Terminal leave... ....-.-----:- wo |----een-<|oeeeeennn2]---=----=- 2.508 1............ 29, 000 
FN citittdtve «it isatip Gna jain 41, 076 $17, 530 29, 125 |1, 086, 350 |__._....._] 1, 174, 081 
ee lic deb aneiernatece<04 canard en 8, 800 5, 770 2, 650 $1, 800 j.....2 2221 } 99, 020 
03 Transportation of things---__-.-_--- 500 |..-..--- 700 90,700 {2 52235 21, 900 
04 Communication services | 300 100 30 Bes Me Baaceet oie 12, 205 
05 Rents and utility services__.___- Scdvdcgecfetetteyt 120 By Gee Fecccterevs 1, 620 
06 Printing and reproduction. -...-..-. 700 1, 000 150 Sa 7, 850 
07 Other contractual services. ---.-- 2, 500 2, 000 75 $4; 726 }....-.-.-. 39, 300 
08 Supplies and materials...........-- 2, 000 600 250 | 365, 150 sk0 ‘ 368, 000 
Ge; Bounties lot : 500 1, 000 700-| -. 65,600 |..........} ' 67,800 
10 Lands and structures. ...--_..-. ardicdeJc en aafescecc czdpowrwenl..-f - SO OD 45, 800 
11 Contribution to retirement fund. -- 2,066 f-<~<: 1, 27 pescwe-<u- praia 3, 263 
Pethts cosas, etd aes _....| $8,422 | 28,000 | 35,017 |1,673,600 | 45,800 | 1,840,839 
Estimated income. ........-..------- EO res eee 550, 000 |..........} 550,000 
EE CR oc cnncbins mendeaaene 4 58, 422 28, 000 35, 017 pe | 45, 800 1, 290, 839 

' 
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Grants 
Difference, 
Actual Estimate | Estimate |increase (+) 
1956 1957 1958 or races 
1. Health, education, and welfare: 
(a) Adult education and public information. ---- $13, 848 $10, 300 +$800 
(b) Department of education... ..-....--.-..- 291, 343 295, 200 +24, 300 
60) CIs navicornmedenceynacences 392, 481 396, 300 +19, 760 
 & sa SRD 2, 835 4, 600 +7 
(e) Public safety.and legal affairs: ............-.- 78, 215 84, 500 —2, 150 
ey Si eter G enna necacslusces es 4,712 5,600} 5, 600 f-_-..--_-.- 
Total, health, education, and welfare... .-. 778, 434 796, 500 +43, 410 
a i 
2. Economic and industrial development: 
(a) Agriculture department -__..............-..-- 80, 543 87. 400 +9, 140 
a ee 36, 921 44, 200 +150 
Total, economic and industrial develop- 
PE. ceniddbatsccnan panes diene ge ele> 117, 464 131, 600 +-9, 290 
3. Operations and maintenance: ‘ eadton CAO, Ne cermin 
(a) Communications. -.....-- S, catink apulssea vases 42, 903 43, 100 c —450 
I a a a cs cenanabie 385, 557 362, 600 376, 500 +13, 900 
Total, operations and maintenance. _____.- 428, 460 | 405,700 | 410, 150 50 | $18, 450 
SSS SS EES 
4. Genera] administration: 
Ce) AtIIE OIRO0 non. .  d ccccnce ene Ae den dse- 11, 603 16, 200 15, 700 — 500 
ee. ke cn cwe a nscesscee 217, 734 180, 000 183, 500 +3, 500 
(ce). Executive office operation EF ain Ma esoed opal 7, 063 | 5, 600 6, 200 +600 
* @ Personne!) office. -._. ------.---2 2-2 eee 18, 284 20, 700 22, 850 4+-2,.150 
Se eG SIEUIEL Shh ese wecncnccwsavecace|enenscenssen 45, 400 45, 400 [.<. 4...:.. 
Total, general administration __ _____- che 254, 684 267,900 | 273, 650 +5,7 
Total, operating costs...........-..-------- ~ 1,579,042 | 1, wor 700 | 67a. 600 |  +71,900 
S. Comeectite..... 2... ks whan edd~ dL pda 36, 000 7, 700 45, 800 —21, 900 
Total cost of government_-_. _..-----} 1,615,042; 1,669,400 | 1,719, 400 +-50, 000 
Less: Local revenues applied...........-...........---- 445, 642 500, 000 550, 000 —50, 000 
RRO CRIN cic por tno décepecscichonsnnbe sation 1, 169,400 | 1,169,400 | 1,169,400 |_...______.. 








Statement of revenue by source 




















fared 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

Department of Agriculture: 
NN EERO OE OE TES TE EI oe. aT $2, 000 $3, 000 
BOOED DRRUTIONE, oi. Sih Dn oh dehoe coe - cs ceccancceensessece= * 352 7,000 7, 000 
edie RG Read ROE. duas d onemenenguendhonnss 12, 420 9, 000 10, 000 























28, 856 10, 000 15,000 

1, 497 1,000 | ly 000 

6, 142 4, 000 5; 000 

11, 953 7, 10, 000 

18, 084 13, 000°) 16, 000 

BN I Wisconsin dike aia alien Ah ab nek since 

51, 256 30, 000 50, 000 

EEE Shcccdsudesccduledetiardinedwe 

132, 343 65, 000 92, 000 

1,611 3, 000 1,000 

12, 090 7,000 9, 000 

Total 13, 701 10, 000 10, 000 

Department of public works: Utilities. _..........-....-----.- 78, 275 | 65, 000 75, 000 

Radio communications: Radiograms.................-..-...-- 11, 349 8, 000 10, 000 
Department of education: : ; 

Re Sp tl NCR lee oo DPT curcsctasedoune - 

 L. ¢.ctdbckathcAchanchésddalabinddibbenacsocesé 11, 813 | ciehaharabaedaeedtahateteintinie 

pr ee Aol eed iclamedibbbeeden 12, 151. cist tuipianehaandamaitd ins eectsadbaeatdetiieds 

Department of port administration: Piers and docks......-..-. 14, 936 9, 000 12, 000 
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Statement of revenue by source—Continued 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


General revenue not spomenhie: to 9, Soper ments: 
Oustoms and duties_- ot ee 
Copra processing tax_- 

Poll tax 

Petroleum products tax_..--....-_-- 
Lieenses and permits 

Dividends and interest... .....__- 
Fines and fees _ - bee win 
Other. 


Total revenue. . .. 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you a statement to make, Governor ? 
Governor Coteman. I have prepared a statement, sir. 
Mr. Krrwan. Go ahead and read it. sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Governor CotemaN. As the first native-born Governor of American 
Samoa, a position which I assumed 3 months ago, I am especially 
privileged ‘ and happy to appear before this honorable body and report 
on the activities of our territory. 

Although American Samoa has a population of 21,130, it has many 
unique problems that are challenging to a staff of 48 stateside em- 
ployees and 1,059 island employees. However, we are confident that 
these problems can and will be solved as we move ahead. 

Since my appointment there has been a noticeable increased interest 
in education. The American Samoan is more fully aware that eco- 
nomic, social and political advancement can be better attained by 
first having a sound education. In this regard the people through 
the villages of the islands are channeling their energies and resources 
toward constructing permanent-type dwellings for public schools. 
This type of construction project is headed by the traditional high 
chiefs of the districts and counties and carried out by contributed labor 
of the people and the materials used in construction are paid for by 
the parents on a voluntary community basis. A factual example of 
this can be cited in the recently completed Leone Village School at 
which I attended a school dedication program just 2 weeks ago, before 
my departure for Washington. This new school will hold classes for 
between 300 to 400 students in that area. It would have cost the 
government of American Samoa about $80,000 if the latter had to 
pay for the construction. Several other construction projects of like 
nature are now underway. I think the magnitude of this effort on the 
part of the people can be fully appreciated if I point out that the aver- 

age wage of the Samoan is about 60 per month. 

“The American Samoan is aware with sincere appreciation of the 
financial grants given his territorial government by the United States 
and is doing all he can toward the eventual reduction of such grants. 
This can be shown by the fact that the construction of these village 
public schools is done without financial help from the government. 
The government, however, does assist the islander by furnishing legal 
help in the drafting of land leases or deeds and the director of edu- 
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cation is available as adviser in the projects, although the final deci- 
sion on plans and costs rests with the American Samoan. 

We are ever mindful of the need for economic development so as 
to improve our self sufficiency which will lead to greater self-govern- 
ment. Because of our limited land area and resources we are explor- 
ing all economic possibilities including agricultural and industrial. 
Agriculturewise we have instituted a planting program for an export 
crop of cacao and a replanting program for new coconut trees to re- 
place the old ones so as to improve on our copra export. For indus- 
tries there is now being considered and studied by the legislature of 
American Samoa a corporation law and an Industrial Incentives Act 
with the view to inviting small manufacturing or processing indus- 
tries to establish in the territory. A vital factor in the development 
of the economy is the construction of an airfield that will take care 
of jet commercial airliners of the near future. Our territory is quite 
remote from the continental United States and regular communica- 
tion therefore is essential if we are to increase commerce. Fortunately, 
we stand between Hawaii and Australia and New Zealand, almost on 
a straight line, a potential we want to take advantage of, 

Our country is great because it listens to and recognizes the big and 
the small. Weare a small people and my sincere gr: atitude is given for 
your kind indulgence and this opportunity. 

The high chiefs and the people of American Samoa join me in in- 
viting you to come to Samoa and we will be highly honored if you can 
spare yourselves from your many important duties so as to see the 
work we are doing there. 

I shall be most happy to answer to the best of my knowledge any 
questions you might have. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you had a chance to get acquainted with your 
budget? We will be glad to have you tell us if there is any change 
you would like us to make. 


ORGANIC LEGISLATION 


What progress have we made in the development of a territorial 
constitution and organic legislation for Samoa? 

Governor Coteman. At the present time our constitutional drafting 
committee is working on the constitution. I would say the constitu- 
tion is about 80 percent complete now. The drafting committee con- 
sists of the key leaders of Samoa, the traditional high chiefs, plus the 
chief judge, attorney general, and the public defender. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 50, 51, and explain what percentage of 
the total population of Samoa draw all or part of their income from 
government payrolls, both Federal and local. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Breakdown of personal services 
{UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES] 


Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 


Amount | Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount 


1. Health, education, and welfare: 
(a) Adult education and — informa- 
Tce ceies ides cheese : a retas 
(6) Education B6, } $74,900 | 
(ce) Medical services.................-.-.- 77, 147 | 97, 250 
(d) Public defender . whidah Jed pei, ikl GL .. ee 
(e) Public safety and legal affairs....____ 1, 757 6, 600 

(f) Judicial expenses-_................_-- ye 

Total, health, education, and wel- 
fare’ es Se — 145, 795 178, 750 


2. Economic and industrial development: 
(a) Agriculture LBs é 9, £ 25, 400 

(6) Samoan affairs. .................--- 3, 487 10, 000 
Total, economic and industrial de- 
eee = 22, 991 35, 400 








3. Operations and maintenance: 
(a) Communications... ..........-...--- 8, 274 10, 000 
ay ar We I aka < gop au cic ta2s dee 33, 091 36, 300 | 


Total, operations and maintenance. 41, 365 3 46, 300 








4, General administration: 
(a) General audits_-__- 7, 452 8, 300 
(6) Budget and finance_- WZarlsa 5 36, 849 23, 550 
(c) Executive office operations. __ Set a a : 
(d) Personnel office 1 10, 410 11, 100 
(e) Port administration _-_- oben bd 9, 900 


Total, general administration... __- s 54, 711 52, 860 | 

















Grand total 47 | 264, 862° ~ 313, 300 | 


SAMOAN EMPLOYEES 


1, Health, education, and welfare: 

(a) Adult education and io Debi informa- 

tion ; . 7 $6, 840 
Oy Ne lad ont 218 165, 658 
(c) Medical services..........._------_- 254 144, 945 
(d) Public defender - -. c 2 1,172 
(e) Public safety and legal affairs. __. 63 55, 634 
(f) Judicial expenses__._......-..-.-- . 13 4, 390 





Total, health, education, and wel- 
fare... bs nde tii las 378, 639 
2. Economic and industrial development: i ee 
(a) Agriculture. : 27, 139 


(6) Department ‘of local government-_- 24, 622 





Total, economic and industrial 
development.._....._.-- ee _ 51,% 761 85 | 58, 200 | 


3. Operations and maintenance: 
(a) Communications._......._- 7 17, 872 20 15, 000 
(6) Public works__- ; ¢ 168, 732 : 186, 600 | 


Total, operations and maintenance_ 186, 604 23 201, - 600 





4. General administration: 
(a) General andits.........__- . 2, 267 q 2, 200 ‘ 2, 300 
(6) Budget and finance... pebasii 96, 918 73 77, 450 : 79, 950 
(c) Executive office operations _ - S 3, 800 4 3, 500 4, 100 
(d) Personne! office 72 3, 011 2 3, 300 2, 900 
(e) Port administration Ree Le ee peat | See 15 17, 400 { 16, 600 


feces pommemonens _ — 


Total, general administration ‘ 105, 996 96 | | 103, 8: 50 96 105, 850 

















Grand total. ___ 3,000 | 1,059 | 771,200 | 1,084 
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x4 ~ . 
Governor CoteMAN. 1,059 Samoans are on the American Samoa 


a There are two Samoan employees on the Federal payroll. 
myself am on the Federal payroll. 


REVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 31 of the justifications you show actual 1956 
revenue as $670,206. It was estimated at $450,000 in last year’s budget. 
What was done with the extra $220,000? 

Governor Coreman. Part of that money has gone over into our 
cumulative funds, sir, for the construction of our airport. 

Mr. Kirwan. The same thing happened in 1955, also. You estimate 
only $500,000 and $550,000 for 1957 and 1958. 

Governor Coueman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Won't revenues from sale of aviation gasoline increase 
your local revenue substantially in 1958 ¢ 

Governor Coteman. That is right, sir. The more planes we get 
into the area 

Mr. Kirwan. The more you get in there the more increase in your 
funds? 

Governor Coteman. So with ships; the more ships that can come 
into the area the more funds we derive. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is a controversy at home with Capital Airlines. 
They want to install kerosene and things to increase the revenue for 
the airport. The same thing applies to you over there? 

Governor Coteman. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. The more ships that come in, the more passengers to 
buy what you produce there in the line of baskets or whatever you 
make. 

Governor Coteman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You find that in Ireland and all over. Wherever a 
ship lands there are things for sale to the passengers. The same thing 
applies to you. If you ever get the airport built and a steady flow of 
passengers coming in there, it is bound to help Samoa. 

Governor CoteMAN. Yes, sir. I might add that the completion of 
our main dock has greatly helped the ships to come in. That has been 
noticeable in the past year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Docks are completed now? 

Governor CoLeMAN. Yes, sir. Luxury liners are now coming there 
and they are buying our handicrafts. 

Mr. Kirwan. The handicrafts that you sell once the airfield is com- 
pleted will help you considerably. 

Governor Coteman. There are regular airplane stops there. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will help Samoa prosper and bring about better 
living conditions for the natives there. 

Governor Coteman. Yes, sir. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


Mr. Jensen. Governor, is the fish cannery the property of the 
Samoan government there? 

Governor CoremaNn. The fish cannery was originally purchased by 
the government of American Samoa when the first cannery went 
bankrupt. People were going to move the equipment out to foreign 
areas, and the Governor of American Samoa purchased the cannery 
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at an investment of $40,000. That cannery now is under lease. Bids 
were put out for fish canneries to operate the cannery on a lease basis. 

The Van Camp people were the only ones who accepted the bid, who 
offered a bid, and we accepted it. They are now operating it, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Successfully ? 

Governor CoLeman. Yes, sir. In the past year they have made out 
very well. 

Mr. Jensen. You are right in the middle of the greatest tuna area 
in the Pacific, are you not? 

Governor CotEMAN. According to reports, yes, sir. It is a virgin 
territory as far as fish resources are concerned. 

Mr. Jensen. How many people are employed in that cannery now? 

Governor CoteMAN. When the cannery was established it increased 
our employment by about 30 percent. There are 350 people now 
working there. 

Mr. Jensen. Wonderful. Samoans are not too anxious to get out 
in deep water. Have they gotten over that scare? Are they now 
willing to go out and fish for the bait and all that? 

Governor CoLtEMAN. Yes, sir, we have started a fishing program. 
We are assigning Samoan boys to fishing vessels to go out for 6 weeks 
at a time. The day before I left we started out with our first fishing 
trip of 2 days just to see how much these boys have learned. I do not 
know the result but we are really pushing the training program, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is fine. I am glad to hear that. We had that 
matter brought before the committee a number of times in past years. 
I understand it is a very wonderful cannery. Then we were told that 
in order to get the tunafish you had quite a problem of catching the 
bait. So at one time a great investment was made in a bait net and 
nobody down there knew how to run the bait net. You must have 
somebody down there now who knows how to catch bait. 

Governor Coteman. The type of fish there, you cannot catch it 
with a net because it sounds. As soon as you apply the net the fish 
sounds. We now have a more practical method and that is long line 
fishing with hooks. 

Mr. Jensen. But you have to catch the bait first. 

Governor Coteman. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. We were told finally that a Honolulan was employed 
to come down and show you how to catch bait. 

Governor Coteman. The Samoans can catch bait but not in large 
enough quantities so a Honolulan came down to explore and see if 
there is bait available. He found there was bait available in certain 
areas but the trouble was the preservation of the bait. 

Mr. Jensen. After you caught it? 

Governor Coreman. After we caught it, yes sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I am asking you these questions because it has been 
a rather interesting problem completely out of the field of a farm 
boy, as I am. It completely intrigued me to learn about the problem 
of a fish cannery in American Samoa. Most folks would not think 
there was such a problem. I am glad to know you have the thing 
rolling and that the cannery is employing a lot of people. 

Governor, I was greatly interested and thrilled to hear the history 
of your life, as the chairman read it. I know that you are going to 
make a great governor of your own people. 
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Governor Coteman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You have got the background to do it, you have the 
will to do it, you have the ability to do it. So we wish for you God- 
speed in the big job you have to do. You have a great people down 
there, a fine people. We know they think the American people are 
pretty good people, too. You can tell your people we like the Ameri- 
can Samoans. It isa pleasure to have you here, Governor. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 


HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. What is the state of health of the people there? 

Governor Cotreman. I would say that the state of health of the 
people is good. It has improved very well in the past 2 years. We 
now have 5 doctors there, 4 stateside doctors and 1 Samoan doctor, 
assisted by Samoan medical practitioners trained in the Fiji Islands. 

We have a dental program, we are starting a TB program and we 
are looking around for a foundation to help us with our filariasis pro- 
gram. American Samoa is the only territory in the South Pacific now 
that does not have yaws, very prevalent in the area. That disease has 
been eliminated entirely. I can safely say the condition of health is 


Mr. Frenron. What is the incidence of tuberculosis? 

Governor ConmMaNn. I do not have the exact statistics on the in- 
cidence, but the situation was quite bad 5 years ago. Then my prede- 
cessor initiated the TB program which I carried over and we have 
constructed a wing which is separate from the hospital for the tuber- 
cular people. 

I was talking with the tuberculosis doctor before I left about 2 
weeks ago. He said that the incidence is going down. It has im- 
proved a great deal. 

Mr. Fenton. The public-health people, do they assist. you? 

Governor Coteman. Not our Federal Public Health. We have our 
public health officer who is a qualified doctor. He inspects all the 
sanitary conditions of the harbor area, the villages, and the ships 
that come in. We have very close supervision over the vessels that 
come in as far as the public-health program is concerned. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the population ? 

Governor Cotreman. The population is now 20,139 people, the cen- 
susof last year, 1956. 

Mr. Fenton. In what areas are they scattered ? 

Governor CoLeMAN. It covers an area of 76 square miles, which in- 
cludes all the 7 islands. 

Mr. Fenton. You have five doctors? 

Governor CoLEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Are they local people who have graduated from col- 
leges in the States or are they people from the States ? 

Governor CoteMAN. There is one Samoan doctor who was educated 
in the Philippines—she is a lady doctor. She just returned to Samoa 
last year. That is the only medical doctor we have who has attended a 
medical university and has acquired a medical degree. 

We have native practitioners, what we call Samoan medical practi- 
tioners. They take a highly concentrated course in the medical school 
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in Fiji, a central medical school for native people from these different 
Pacific islands, It is geared to the standards of education of. these 
po. In other words, it is a combination of—it fills the gap of the 

igh school, university, and professional school. Some of the state- 
side doctors have rated them as first-year interns. They are just as 
good as first-year intern doctors. Some of those SMP’s have had 
experience of about 20 years in hospitals and are doing very well. 

an Fenton. Talking of the tuberculosis doctor, is he a medical 

man ? 

Governor CoteMAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Then you do have regular medical men there? 

Governor CoteMaANn. Yes, we have regular medical men. We have 
a stateside surgeon, we have a European tuberculosis doctor, we have 
a part-Samoan pediatrician, we have a European public-health man, 
and we have a stateside general practitioner. These are the MD’s, 
plus a stateside dentist. 

Mr. Fenton. All right. 

Mr. Buner. I should simply like to congratulate the Governor. 
T am sure his career will be an inspiration to the people of the islands. 
My congratulations to you. 


Canton IsLaANnD 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 52 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Canton Island administration, $10,688 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Subactivity appropri- | Decreases | Subtotal 1958 


Personal services 
Travel. 
Other contractual services ; 
Supplies and materials. -..-.....-..--.----- Sw dticeiiee Rea na dibodenass 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contributions to retirement fund 


Note.—The funds requested under this activity are required to finance the obligations of the United 
States in connection with the joint responsibilities imposed under an agreement with Great Britain for the 
joint control of Canton and neighboring islands. The amount required for 1958 represents an increase of 
$505 over, the adjusted appropriation for the current year to cover incidental expenses as indicated in 
above table. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Except for the adjustment for contributions to the 
retirement fund, there is no change in your General Administration 
budget. Insert pages 53 and 54 into the record. 

(The matter referred to fellows :) 
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General administration, $290,920 





Adjusted Estimate, 
Subactivity conngente- Decreases | Subtotal 1958 Increases 
on 





Printing and reproduction. oid 
Other contractual services............- aa 
Supplies and materials. _.................- 
ES ERE 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Con- 
tributions to retirement fund..._......-- 
Taxes and assessments...............-..-.. 





GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, $290,920 


The funds requested under this activity cover the expenses of the Washington 
office, which is charged with responsibility for the promotion of the economic 
and industrial development of territorial and trusteeship areas under the juris- 
diction of the United States. The office also guides and coordinates programs 
affecting the territories. 

The amount requested is the same as the adjusted appropriation for the cur- 
rent year and is distributed as follows: 


NN DEEL OLE LET L F ON TE OLE EO SOO $288, 515 
RSET SIE ES A a eae ee ene leer e ea 17, 300 
a asi canibeanianermmansenmenyaees 4, 000 
Be te eI cts recast cb esse oeecsnendbie, 8, 000 
Nee ed intsketsuiebicn ch chillies debdbnbhbeennsenes 5, 000 
Gumiiowand eenteriel22 3.018 coe bala cise eenanwcone 2, 200 
nein 600 
er I del gemgeswiithmnibmenetppemes 14, 905 
Ce ad) cocecienenpmiaaenbahmimabeibe 400 

OT 290, 920 


Trust Terrirory oF THE Pacrric Isianps 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





ies 
1. High Commissioner’s Office.................-..-.-..-.- $34, 766 $59, 000 $61, 500 
2. co ba nictants baibsabttgalalntth aA ahd <tabneodbitiensien< 44, 310 51, 000 53, 000 
aa ba dubdsddeghiancbnnnaddccassucusnessancweessws 4, 885, 000 4, 690, 000 4, 845, 500 
EE canscsnscmaneusen-ennest tease tsans 4, 964, 076 4, 800, 000 4, 960, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available..............-.-- EM Lasenedoneencdicenaaeaeerutene 


SE SON ac cr cwntpedmnacccubdcaccoesens 5, 000, 000 4, 800, 000 4, 960, 000 
| | 
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Obligations by objects 


‘Total number of permanent itions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade--_-.-.....-.-- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary... 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent. 
Regular pay above 52-week base. -._............-.----- 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Deduct amount for Federal employees paid from 
grant to Trust Territory 


BVGe PUTDONEE GUN VIOOR. 5. ooo i ee sencs 
Travel.. i x 
T ransportation of things 
Communication services. - 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment... PAS MA. F 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions.____-_-__- 
Contribution to retirement fund 


Total obligations 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Transferred from ‘‘Proceeds from liquids ation of Island Trading 
Company of Micronesia, Office of Territories’’ (69 Stat. 149) __ 
Transferred to “Loans to private trading enterprises, Trust 
_* ry of the Pacific Islands, Office of Territories” (69 
tat. 149) 


Adjusted appropriation 
Obligated balance brought forward 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 


Out of current authorizations. -.........................--- 
ator price sirunorisations. ....................-......- 


on dann anaaieaes 


Balance no longer available: 
cee (expiring for obligation) 
Other. 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances 


Mr. Kirwan. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


1956 actual 


1957 estimate 


288 
2 


1958 estimate 








$5, 606 
GS-8.4 


$5, 293 | 


$5, 682 
GS-8.4 
$5, 293 





$1, 393, 333 
10, 680 

5, 338 

302, 280 


$1, 545, 465 
10, 500 


353, 635 


$1, 540, 505 
10, 500 

5, 902 

335, 893 





1, 711, 631 
1, 648, 093 


1, 909, 600 
1, 816, 600 


| ae, 0 
1, 799, 800 








63, 538. 
11, 136 
221 


93, 000 
11, 500 
100 
250 


100 

1,350 
1,000 
2,170 

4, 753, 673 
96, 327 





7, 890 


1957 estimate | 


$4, 800, 000 


4, 800, 000 
7, 972 


5, 007, 890 


4, 960, 000 


g 550 
= 


| 1958 estimate 


fa Fe 
‘peer oy 


7, 972 
4, 967, 972 





4, 957, 073 
4, 


4, 961, 893 


35, 924 
2, 101 
7, 972 


5, 007, 890 


4, 807, 972 


4, 792, 028 


4, 807, 972 | 


4, 952, 028 


4, 967, 972 


The appro- 


priation for 1957 was $4.8 million; the retirement fund contribution 
for 1958 is $96,327; the adjusted base for 1958 is $4,896,327; the total 
ee for 1958 is $4.960,000. This is a decrease of $63,673. 

nsert pages 57, 58, 60, 65, and 66 in the record. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 





























Increase in 
base due to 
Total Govern- Adjusted 
available, ment’s con- | appropria- 
Activity 1957 tribution to tion 
the retire- 
ment fund 
(1) (2) (8) 
| 
i Ee Commmmatener’s offing... ..-........- 525555208 $59, 000 $2, 500 $61, 500 
EL Cit iin nnshsbembcamemmbicTccdiedcp cesses 51, 000 2, 000 53, 000 
Se Giga thro an Ub cewdninp ei dacatncncneeennsseccesee 4, 690, 000 91, 827 4, 781, 827 
| ee 
SPOOR eRe ehh cE ny tet ee et ecbisiccisnscstnsceueuss 4, 800, 000 96, 327 | 4, 896, 327 
Analysis by activities 
Adjusted Estimate 
Activities omqeeoer Decreases} Base 1957 1958 Increases 
tion 
High Commissioner’s office.............-.----- $61, 500 |........-.- $61, 500 $61, 500 |.......... 
nih besumpentamibRipcossseeus hee 53,000 | .. 53, 000 53,000 |. 
RNS 5. 6a) cid oss cae Micuahin 4, 781, 827 4, 781, 827 4, 845, 500 $63, 673 
anit dickianenbtgitiintanee dun dhaane 4, 896, 327 |-- 4, 896, 327 4, 960, 000 63, 673 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
BY FUNCTION | 
(a) Health, education, and other services. -...............--.-- $1, 609, 401 $1, 516, 500 $1, 660, 673 
(6) Operation and Maintenance. -_......................--.-- 1, 668, 487 1, 434, 500 1, 434, 500 
Ce) INNER GEE VENDORS . ccccnwwccsonpeencncccensceneguse 1, 733, 311 1, 438, 500 1, 408, 000 
a I Oy onc rec ecendccanecccccccccscccs 922, 060 850, 500 850, 500 
Contribution to retirement fund. -................-..-.--.-- Citeacue il chtnekeeeccs 91, 827 
By ST pina cchenchémhontcocesnaspamapyeetbbueginimnes 932, 918 900, 000 900, 000 
Total cost of government............-.------.---------- | 6, 866, 177 6, 140, 000 6, 345, 500 
Deduct local revenues applied --.-........-...-.-...-----..-.--- 1, 981, 177 1, 450, 000 1, 500, 000 
na ee nr kee tte 2 4 885, 000 ' 690, 000 0 | 4, 845, 500 
BY DISTRICT oe nus "4 
Operating costs: 
I, cndin Gis Aitindp oc oduitiitintittinte ccepecccoensceccesesses 56, 426 70, 000 83, 000 
lances rl tee oniimbedeinebanetins 446, 238 425, 000 450, 000 
BE i ok cebbb Seed ecascajocecenccncconapecccennnncewoenopes 283, 221 290, 000 290, 000 
et etiete bites Site cana gcwahmesoussmeqeaasanceen 535, 021 450, 000 485, 000 
I a a ii eet as cae celia assem 401, 185 | 425, 000 390, 000 
EE 60d O00. donne du ftinthtubassspseensaceneccawennes 446, 238 430, 000 450, 000 
EE, Bas tite dei ininenestachanneccetenonansoosd 554, 371 530, 000 550, 000 
I a Ds cc cnnnereenaieatinal 3, 210, 559 | 2, 620, 000 2, 655, 673 
Contribution to retirement fund by districts_..-........--|------.----- eines bat 91, 827 
Nee GHOURNN, CODED... cntid- fpecncnnnjeccccnncecccccsne=s 5, 933, 259 5, 240, 000 5, 445, 500 




















Statement of estimated revenue by source and application 


1956 actual /|1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Public Health Department: Medical and dental fees $35, 000 $35, 000 


Public Works Department (operation and maintenance): 
Building and dwelling rental _ _ - 84, 000 84, 000 
Service credits ne 363 1, 000 1, 000 
Utility charges 4 11, 000 11, 000 
Cargo handling and miscellaneous 54, 000 


150, 000 
24, 020 | _ 30, 000° 


Transportation services: 
Freight and passenger revenues: 
Sea transportation... . 7 580, 000 
Air transportation. -- . 50, 000 





_ 630, 000 
Miscellaneous territory wide activities: = Ties 
Sale of petroleum products. 92, 642 175, 000 
Stevedoring 77, 653 75, 000 | 





270, 295 | 250, 000 | 


General revenues: 
Internal revenue 5, o28 | 10, 000 
Copra processing tax 166, 348 210, 000 
Cigarette tax 39, 586 | 40, 000 
Licenses, fines, and forfeitures 5, 486 | 5, 000 
Trochus royalties 5, 261 10, 000 





5 20, 000 | 
Repayments, commissary ee ‘ 30. 000 | 
Miseellaneous not classified 4: Seas 9, 000 

Recovery ofreimbursable costs from other agencies __- eal | 6,000 | 


340, 000 


Class C revenues: 
Phosphate processing tax ‘ 5, ce tidniatnabee 
Serap sales, miscel | 808 | 20, 000 | 
Scrap sales (ship salvage) - 1 40, 000 
Sale of Government property 44, 197 


85, 7 








1 These figures are gross collections for the ship salvage program. After deducting operating expenses in 
connection with the program, approximately $15,000 will remain, It is planned to use this balance to settle 
contractual-type claims of the Trust Territory residents against Japan — the conclusion of negotiations 


concerning war claims under art. 4 of the treaty of peace with Japan. Ifany amount then remains it will be 
laced in general revenues and used, but an equal amount may have to be produced at a later date de pend 
ing upon the result of the aforementioned negotiations. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Nucker. I have a very brief statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Nucker. It is a privilege to appear before this committee to 
present our budget for 1958. 

We anticipate local revenues for 1958 to be $1,500,000 and are asking 
that $4,960,000 be appropriated for that year. This will permit a pro- 
gram costing approximately $6,500,000 to be carried on during the 
year, Of this amount, $61,500 will be for the High Commissioner’s 
Office, $53,000 for the judiciary, $900,000 for the continuation of our 
construction program and the alance of $5,445,500 for the operation 
and administration of the territory. 

Decided progress was made during the past year in the settlement 
of land and other claims problems. The long standing Eniwetok and 
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Bikini claims were settled. Our health, educational, and agricultural 
programs were improved. We continued our efforts to develop a more 
efficient surface and air transportation system and to better our local 
trading companies. These trading companies have been greatly 
strengthened through the loans which we have been able to make to 
them. Since the time Congress authorized the program we have 
loaned $393,740. Of this amount $99,772 have been repaid on the 
principal and $8,171.48 in interest. 
The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands was visited by a mission 
from the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations during the past 
ear. They thoroughly inspected all phases of our various programs. 
he General Accounting Office has just completed its review of our 
< ageaes! for the past 2 years. Based largely on the comments of 
the visiting U. N. mission and the General Accounting Office team, 
I think we are administering the trust territory in accordance with 
the desires of the President and the United States Congress and sin- 
cerely trust this committee will approve our budget request for 1958. 


LOCAL REVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year you estimated local revenues at $1,330,000 
for fiscal year 1956 and indicated that a total of $1,566,163 in local 
revenue would be applied to the program. On page 61 of the justifica- 
tion you show that $1,981,177 of local revenues were applied to the 
program in 1956. This gave you $415,014 more to spend in 1956 than 
the Congress expected you to spend on the basis of the program you 
justified. What was it used for? 

Mr. Nucxer. Mr. Chairman, I have a rather lengthy statement de- 
tailing the use of that additional money. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert it in the record, please at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


The following letter dated October 19, 1956, addressed to the Director, Office of 
Territories, explains in detail the necessity for the use of the additional revenues 
during the fiscal year 1956: 


Trust TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, 
OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER, 
Agana, Guam, Mariana Islands, October 19, 1956. 
Mr. AntTHoNyY T. LAvSI, 
Director, Office of Territories, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Deaz Mr. Laust: The following information is given in response to your dis- 
patch 122002Z concerning costs of various activities during 1956 and 1957 in 
comparison to amounts shown for these years in the 1958 budget presentation. 
For ready reference for comparison, the amounts are listed by year and activity 
below : 


President’s 
budget, page | Actual costs | Difference 
781, estimate | fiscal year (plus or 
fiscal year 1956 minus) 
1956 


’ 


609, 40 
668, 48 
733, 31 
922 


@ Health, education, and other services , 544, $ 


1, 
(6) Operation and maintenance , 508, 1, 
(c) Transportation services 1 ‘ 
(d) General administration nie c , 060 
(e) Construction 932, 918 


Total cost of government 6, 451, 163 6, 866, 177 +415, 014 
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HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND OTHER SERVICES 


The increase of $65,401 over the estimate includes an obligation of $61,000 
incurred by reason of land claims settlement made in the Truk District during 
1956, This expenditure was approved in principle by both the Department of 
Interior and the Bureau of the Budget. We will be reimbursed by about 
$22,000 in 1957 by reason of funds received from the Navy for settlement of 
land claims throughout Micronesia—thus, our actual out-pocket costs for the 
Truk settlements will be about $40,000. Subtracting the $61,000 from $65,000 
leaves only a $4,000 difference against an original estimate of $1,544,000 which 
did not contemplate land claims settlement. This $4,000 is a minimal difference 
between estimates and actual costs. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


This activity increased $160,487 over the estimate. Page 109 of the current 
estimates of appropriations indicates the numerous facilities required to be 
repaired and maintained during the course of the year. We, simply stated, did 
not estimate a sufficient amount to cover maintenance costs necessary to keep 
our inherited physical plants from falling apart. The following breakdown gives 
details of our original estimates and the actual costs incurred: 


President’s 
budget, page | Actual costs | Difference 
781, estimate | fiscal year (plus or 
fiscal year 1956 minus) 


Operation and maintenance: 
Buildin 


ngs , $361 072 
Power facilities 30, 298, 452 
Water and sewers 7 121, 068 
Marine facilities : 228, 000 258, 715 
Streets and roads ’ 48, 651 
Other equipment 349, 610 
Central eek shop and salvage 5, 61, 060 
Administrative 38. 32, 241 


Total, operation and maintenance 382, 1, 530, 869 


Frankly, I know of no method of estimating which can anticipate breakdowns 
of dilapidated, deteriorated and wornout physica! plants located in each of our 
six districts. We have to keep them operative and an error of less than 11 per- 
cent does not seem to be too far from good estimating practices. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Our actual costs were $128,311 more than estimated, of which sea transporta- 
tion cost increased $49,920 and the air transportation increase was $78,391. 
The increase in sea transportation costs was occasioned by the following changes 
made in our actual sea transportation services during fiscal year 1956: 

1, We leased the Vigilantibus and spent $23,000 during the year, of which 
$8,000 was for leasing costs and $15,000 for repair costs. This ship now services 
the Ponape District, 

2. We took the Baker out of Guam drydock and spent $21,000 getting her fixed 
up to service the Truk District. 

3. We acquired from surplus the Hider and spent about $27,000 on her in 1956. 
The Hider was a mistake. We are now planning on disposing the Hider and are 
hopeful of getting our money back. 

By reason of placing the Vigilantibus and Baker in service, we were able to 
sell the AKL Torry for $75,000—thus starting on our program of eliminating 
the use of AKL’s in the Trust Territory. . The combined cost of normal opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Vigilantibus and Baker is less than the cost of 
operating and maintaining one AKL. Much better service results from the as- 
signment of a ship to a district rather than attempting to have an AKL service 
two districts. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that $71,000 was expended during 1956 which 
was not anticipated at the time the estimates for 1956 were prepared. Since our 


87677—_57——_380 
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sea transportation service actually cost $49,920 more than estimated, we actually 
spent $21,000 less for normal operating and maintenance expenses during the 
year. 

Incidentally, we purchased the Vigilantibus in August of this year for a net 
price of $18,000 after full allowance was credited for charter fees paid and spare 
parts purchased. The original price was $30,000. 

The air transportation increase of $78,391 in part was ocasioned by $40,000 
being obligated in 1956 for the complete overhaul of 6 engines and $11,000 being 
obligated for the special U. N. flight. This latter amount was paid for by the 
United Nations—thus $51,000 of the $78,391 was not anticipated at the time of 
the preparation of the estimates. The difference of $26,000 is due to under- 
estimating the cost of special repairs made to planes during 1956. Originally, 
it was thought that a good portion of the repair work done in 1956 could be held 
over until 1957; however, the decision had to be made to spend the money in 
the interest of safe flying, since the planes had deteriorated under tropical 
conditions faster than had been expected. We had the money available and, 
by reason of the expenditure, we have had safe flying. Our 1957 costs will be 
much less by reason of our 1956 expenditures. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The increase of $64,060 in this activity essentially was caused by the following 
expenditures not anticipated at the time of the preparation of the estimates: 

1. The purchase of employee compensation insurance at a cost of $12,000 
to cover employees not coming under United States Employees Compensation Act. 

2. Costs of $17,000 incurred by reason of the implementation of the ship- 
salvage program at Palau. Our income from this program will more than 
cover all costs for the program. 

8. The powerplant survey made by Mr. Eardley at a cost of $8,000, and the 
tax survey completed by Mr. Gallas at a cost of $5,000. 

4. The addition of 2 employees to the property and supply program at a cost 
of about $10,000. 

5. The balance of $12,000 is probably due to personnel costs being slightly 
higher than anticipated by reason of there being fewer long-term vacancies in 
various positions authorized under this activity. 


CONSTRUCTION 


These costs were $3,245 less than estimated. 

It is hoped that the foregoing adequately accounts for the increase in costs 
for the 1956 fiscal year operation over the original estimates for cost of opera- 
tion for that year. It is sincerely believed that all expenditures were in the best 
interests of the trust territory. 

The very nature of this operation makes it extremely difficult to outguess events 
over a year in advance. In effect, we are preparing estimates covering 6 sepa- 
rate entities, plus the headquarters on Guam and shipping and air costs neces- 
sary to tie the 7 entities together. Each of the districts have peculiar needs and 
peculiar possibilities of departing from any given pattern. Revenues have not 
been stabilized. 

Since September of 1954, in addition to normal operations, we have: shifted 
headquarters from Honolulu to Guam, closed out the phosphate mining opera- 
tion, started a ship-salvage program, revised inter and intra district shipping, 
started Majuro as a port of entry, began a major construction program, increased 
scholarships, added a third year at PICS, eliminated the Island Trading Com- 
pany, added 15 outerisland radio setups, developed the strength of our agricul- 
tural program, settled land claims at Truk, obtained $1,245,000 from the Navy 
for further land settlements, strengthened our land-claims department, paid yen 
claims, reorganized headquarters and district staffs, started homesteading pro- 
grams, transferred leper and mental patients from Tinian (under Navy) to Yap 
and Ponape; started a loan program for locally owned trading companies, ini- 
tiated a property-accountability program, acquired civil-service status, met in- 
creased salary costs occasioned by civil-service wage increases, etc. 

The point to listing the above simply is to show that it has been tmpossible to 
estimate events a year and a half ahead of their happening. Many of the above 
events have affected costs of operation. We have stayed within our appropria- 
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tion requests and I think, with knowledge gained during the past 2 years, we will 
be able to give better forecasts in the future. 
Very truly yours, 
D. H. NucKEr, 
Acting High Commissioner. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the total of your local revenues to date this 
year and how much more than the $1,450,000 programed on page 60 
do you expect to apply to the current year program ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Our total revenues this year, sir, for the first. 6 months 
run slightly over $700,000 and every indication is that the revenues 
for the year will be slightly in excess of $1.5 million, which we propose 
to apply to the program. 

r. Kirwan. When you underestimate your local revenues you 
actually produce a slush fund that can be used any way to distort the 
budget program and make this entire process of congressional review 
meaningless and a waste of time. Why should not such excess 
revenues remain unobligated or be used in place of directly appropri- 
ated funds which could be returned to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Nucker. During 1956, sir, we did spend four hundred thou- 
sand-some-odd dollars beyond that anticipated. The information 
which I am submitting for the record will indicate the use of that 
money. During 1957 there will not be such a large overexpenditure 
or overobligation of funds. This year for the first 6 months of the 
year we obligated $2,000 less than was anticipated for that period in 
the current 1957 year. Our expectation for the balance of the year is 
we will run maybe $150,000 to $350,000 over the original estimate. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you run over it gives you some money to work with. 
[ like to see it developed. 

Mr. Nucxer. I appreciate your attitude very much, sir. To operate 
a territory scattered over 3 million square miles of ocean, having 90 
different islands and island groups with populations thereon and 
having the terrific transportation and communication problem we 
have, and maintain 5 different district staffs, with the responsibility 
for administering 9 different ethnic groups, presents problems which 
cannot, I find, be fully outlined and detailed and anticipated a year 
and a half in advance of the use of the money. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have the same philosophy you have and that is why 
I asked. the question. I said meaningless from the point of view of 
congressional authorization. I want you, as far as you can, as far as 
I am concerned, to continue to spend money where you see it neces- 
sary. You and only you are in that farflung territory, away from the 
home base here. When you can account for it—you do account for 
every dime—that is what I am interested in and I know the commit- 
tee is. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION AND OTHER SERVICES 


The only increase in your program is $144,173 for your “Health, 


education and other services.” Please insert page 72. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Grants, $4,845,500 


Administration and operation 
Construction 


Fn ck peebeniebilefiiemenenceprerm 4, 845, 500 


( A Federal appropriation of $4,845,500 is estimated to be required for the 
Trust Territory in the fiscal year 1958 to supplement local revenues. These 
funds will permit a continuation of the programs affecting public health, educa- 
tion, political and economic development and public works. It will also provide 
funds for the continuation of a construction and replacement program which 
was started in fiscal year 1955 and continued in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

The following statements support in detail and by function the need for the 
funds requested : 


(a) Health, education and other services 
(6) Operation and maintenance 
(c) Transportation services 
(ad) General administration 
Contribution to retirement fund by district 
(e) Construction 


Total cost of government 
Less local revenues 


Total grants appropriation 
(a) Health, education and other services, $1,660,673 


Estimate, Estimate, Difference 
1957 1958 


Public health department. -......-. 
Education pee 

Economic and political development 
Legal and public safety 


Total, health, education and other services 1, 660, 673 +144, 173 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain this increase. 

Mr. Nucxer. One reason for the increase is our increased food costs 
at the hospitals. Heretofore we have been extremely fortunate in that 
we were able to use C rations we had obtained several years ago, in fact 
before I went to the trust territory, from the Defense Department, as 
a property. This year, 1957, our C rations are running out. 

Mr. Bunce. I will bet a lot of people are happy about that. 

Mr. Nucxer. I can agree, other than those idthinieterine the terri- 
tories who keep calling for additional money to provide food for the 
hospitals. Essentially, I think that is the primary reason. There are 
a few minor changes in the program which would account for other 
increases. 

LAND AND CLAIMS SETTLEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. You are programing a reduction from $123,000 to 
$82,673 in your land and claims settlement program. What is the 
status of this work ? 

Mr. Nucxer. We have maintained our land and claims staff at a 
fairly high level in the past 2 years in order to acquire the needed in- 
formation to settle Seed edainnn which have been of Jong standing in 
the trust territory. 





During this fiscal year 1957 we have actually started settling those 
claims. We have most of our background work done. I did not be- 
lieve at the time of the preparation of the budget we would need as 
largean amount for administrative work as we have had in the past. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 94 through 101 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Construction program 


Total Actual, | Actual, | Estimate,| Estimate,| Total to 
Type of construction estimated 1955 1956 1957 1958 jcomplete 


$109, 730 | $96, 500 
| 125, 000 
Aaainistration buildings... ._.._- 
Warehouses ’ 5 
uarters ‘ 88,9 , 320, 650 
Facilities and equipment pe ; 
782, 918 
Construction stores (financed from op- 
eration and maintenance funds) 150, 000 


Total construction ................| 6, 280, 255 745, 337 | 932,918 





142, 376 
ee ee ee --.--| 1,015, 489 


Construction stores “(financed from 
operation and maintenance funds) 


WOM Ssssscagmitewee sctcucsen, GSR 745, 337 | 932,918 | 000,000 | 


Construction schedule, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Actual, Estimate, Requested, 


Type of construction 
1955+-1956 1957 1958 


HOSPITALS 

BE UE teh isha ccikicic etn eae quneseqnnas 

Koror: | 

Nurses cous building : 28, 359. 02 

— . 29, 797.14 
Sa cieeihar badiins ” spn eheuldakwnewa nuns cdgokiecsaeiemnawes 


$18, 104. 14 


Yap 


leer hospital... _. 
Truk: Prefabricated hospital. 
Ponape: 

Leper hospital 

Nurses and interns quarters... 


Total, hospitals 











Truk: PICS dormitory. 
Ponape: Pacific Islands Central School... __- » 


Total, schools... 
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Construction schedule, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958—Continued 


Type of construction 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 
Guam 


Koror: Weather addition 
Truk: Administration building repair 
Ponape: Agriculture building 


Total, administration buildings 
WAREHOUSES 


uam: 
Piti supply warehouse 
Guam medical warehouse 
Piti warehouse extension 
Koror: 
Warehouse, wharf 


Yap: Warehouse 
Ponape: Not Point warehouse 
Majuro: 

Butler warehouse 


he Ti ee ahah chil oc cisilp dal b 


Chromite repair 
Chromite relocation 


SII TORII Soa nn boat Sachacpenscsece ei 


QUARTERS 


High Commissioner’s housing 

Staff houses Nos. 2 and 3 

Bachelor quarters 

High Commissioner’s housing No. 5-. 

Compound housing improvements 
ta: 


Housing Nos. 1 and 2 
uonset remodeling 
ransient quarters 
Koror: 
3-bedroom family quarters 
1-bedroom duplex eens 
Transient lodge 
Yap: 
Family housing (2) 


3-bedroom family quarters-_.-................-----.-.-- ae 
1-bedroom duplex A ee ee eee ae ea 


3-bedroom family quarters. - 
1-bedroom duplex apartments_- 


Pona 
Sheddoin tamifty quarters. ptabtiebicdeepwsce = 
1-bedroom duplex apartments....__._..._--.- 
Out-island housing. -----............------ ; 
Majuro: 
3-bedroom family quarters 


1-bedroom duplex apartments....................--..----- 


Ebeye quarters 
Temporary transient nr wel 
Stevedores building 


Total quarters..............- 


SHOPS AND GARAGES 
Guam: 
Garage and repair shop 
Staff car garage 


Koror: Public works center......._-...-.--------------------- 


Total shops and garages 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Guam 
Street lighting _ _- 
Territorywide equipment “purchase _- ; 
Territorywide radio installation____...___- 
Housing area paving-__- aioe sane 
Fencing trust territory area 
Rota: Miscellaneous construction --_- 


Estimate, Requested; 
1958 


1957 


Actual, 
1955+ 1956 





48, 555, 25 
3, 856. 30 


4, 890. 43 
27, 751. 20 
16, 950. 00 

3, 283. 44 


161, 312. 90 





36, 150. 00 
35, 600.00 |............-. 
18, 150.00 | 
73, 387.00 | 
25, 207. 26 





10, 269. 50 





57, 000 
24, 149. 77 1 32; 500 
10,000.00 |............ 


12, 556. 56 


17, 063. 53 24, 500 
41, 000 


12, 720. 95 27, 500 
32, 682. 95 7, 800 
afl Cn See ae 


18, 032. 27 
27, 270. 02 
19, 855. 39 


22, 500 
13, 000 














5, 200. 00 
50, 717. 42 
73, 892. 42 |. 








3, 475. 00 |_.... 
94, 000. 00 
21, 500. 00 |---+----=----- 
15, 000. 00 
4, 500, 00 
28, 626. 36 


1 $15,000 of this to be reimbursed to trust territory by the Geological Survey. 





Construction schedule, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958—Continued 


Type of construction Actual, | Estimate, Requested, 
1955+1956 1957 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT—Continued 
Koror: 
I . | $14,175.00 | 
Reefer plant............- , 225. 00 
Marine railway ; 2, 325. 00 | 
Road improvement ietae : 3, 164. 64 
Peleliu salvage. 2, 425. 00 
Yap: 
Powerplant ei. , 891. 41 
Water storage______- -| 40, 335. 10 
Streets and roads_-_-__.-- 355. 99 





Truk: | 
Moen pier , 400. 00 ; 
Water storage tank... __- , 431. 56 | , 300 | 
Road improvements... - | 34, 567.12 | s 3, 300 
Barge raising __ . . 00 |. 

Japanese barge repair - 
Powerplant______. 22, 500 | 
Reefer plant. -_._--- | i ket , 000 

Ponape: | 
Powerplant , 700. * | 
Road improvement. _.._-_-_- . 7 26, 107. 000 | 
Barge repairs ___- y | , 600. 
) eee , 284. , 400 | 
POL storage , 416. 31, 000 | 
Plane tender — , 000. 
Boats (21-foot) (11). 7, 294. 
Boats. (24-foot) (2) - 275. 6 

Majuro: 
Reefer plant. . 
Pier improvement 
Kili radio installation__-- 
Sewage system... 
Streets, roads, and airstrips 
Ebeye barge repairs Seoelath 
Water system _._- Jats 
Powerpiett... ......-....i- 





— — — 
— uo 


“ 


— 
Ss 


a 


Roe 


704. 7 
840. 
796. 
000. 
978. 
500. 
835. 3% 


Total facilities and equipment - - dhol itedcerclallin a 708, 867. 66 


Total 1, 528, 254. 7 
Construction stores (financed from operation and mainte- | 
MEIGD TOMY «wa cccaconsacton : a 150, 000. 


Total construction._.........-.- : 1, 678, 254.7 900, 900, 000 





Schedule of completed construction projects as of June 30, 1956 

salinities ; T easel ponte ns 
Description Head- Rota Palau Yap | Truk |Ponape|Majuro} Total 
| quarters 


| 
== $14, 175 | . $15, 700 | | $29, 875 
Reefer plants. --- - os | 20, 225 | | 20, 225 
Schools Smee aos ees ce 28, 350 |__- | | 28,350 
Hospitals. Sa ithe .|$18, 100 $6, 640 | 6,820 --| 31, 560 
Warehouses and offices. _- $46, 175 "38, 000 48, 600 | | 3,850 | $4,900 | 141, 525 
Marine facilities. ........-- i: 2 326 }..... $52, 400 | 14,600 | 2,500| 71,825 
Housing a 188,400 | 2,575 |. ed 37, 100 |- 228, 075 
Roads, oe 18, 475 pibibascal | 15,000 | 33, 475 
Radio communications - -- - 21, 500 3 ane ae ees 7 51, 050 
Garages and shops... ae 23, 175 : ‘ al ‘ 23, 175 
Transient quarters __- aaa : i : 10, 000 i | 4, 14, 150 


Powerplants...........-- 


| 20, 675 # 113, 075 | 55, 240 | | 52, 400 | 78,070 | 56, 100 | 673, 285 
| | 
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LOANS TO PRIVATE TRADING ENTERPRISES 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Pro by activities: 
program: Loans to private trading enterprises (total 








ii dictenhdindttthencsdensceoontssccesasas $393, 740 $130, 000 $100, 000 
Financing: = 
Amounts becoming available: 
ar (transfer (69 Stat. 149))...........-.-... iri alae eee ae 
EERE EEE ne 40, 500 124, 874 95, 374 
I oncicthcht ceonevdecconccsacaesoccoce 4, 150 8,776 4, 260 
Total amounts becoming available................-- 544, 650 133, 650 99, 634 
Unobligated balance brought forward.....................|-.-....-....-. 150, 910 154, 560 
eR aaa 544, 650 284, 560 254, 194 
Unobligated balance carried forward.....................- —150, 910 — 154, 560 —154, 194 
Financing applied to program..................-...- 393, 740 130, 000 100, 000 


Condensed statement of income and expense and financial condition 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








Income earned (net income) .............-....--.-..---.-.--- $4, 150 | $8, 776 $4, 260 
Assets: 1... ||. Sualeeaaernl at 
Aire ee a ae a ts dhe nieeoseeamenna 150, 910 154, 560 154, 194 
Loans receivable._.............-.-.-- gieilh pustelibpiiaiuacsttaabibasneitioa 353, 240 358, 366 362, 992 

I ek ULEAD 0. do emenecconcaeuecee 504, 150 512, 926 517, 186 
Investment of U. 8. Government: aE a went. 
IIR baer at anwe we wceesssssd.<scncccc sce cescocs 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
IIIS tach 4h el, dhlin nodatesnacacnaaesenace 4, 150 12, 926 17, 186 
Total investment of U. 8. Government... -.-.............- 504, 150 512, 926 | 517, 186 


Obligations by objects 











1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
16 Investments and loans._........- iit liiiaiaadsidan tioned | $393, 740 $130, 000 $100, 000 
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Budget authorizations and receipts, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AND RECEIPTS AVAILABLE 


Transferred from ‘‘Trust Territory of the Pacific ete, | 

Office of Territories’’ (69 Stat. 149) (adjusted eeere tien). 7 000 
Receipts from operations: Collections of loans and interest. 
Unobligated balance brought forward 


Total budget authorizations and receipts available_-_-- 544, 650 =| 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Gross budget expenditures: Loans disbursed_................. 393, 740 
Unobligated balance carried forward. ; eee vat 150, 910 154, 560 


Total expenditures and balances...-...........---...-.. , 6 284, , 500 | 





BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


Gross budget expenditures... .............._._.-- ie | 393, 74¢ 130, 000 
Receipts from operations.._.--....-..-- ddbascbtaie ; 133, 650 


Net budget expenditures. _______- 


Distribution of net budget expenditures: 
Out of current authorizations. - 
Out of balances of the fund 


Mr. Kirwan. You seem to make no mention of the operations of the 
revolving fund for loans in your justification but the budget table on 
page 148 of the committee print ens that you expect to collect only 
one-half as much interest on loans in 1958 as you will in 1957 but you 
will have about the same amount of money out on loans. Why is this? 

Mr. Nucxer. We make our loans on a 4-percent interest basis. We 
have had loanability since August of 1955. In the 2 years we have 
loaned over $393,000 and have had $100,000 paid back. To date we 
have approximately $293,000 outstanding and do not anticipate any 
great increase in that amount. Consequently our interest income will 
be reduced in the years to come. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 106, 107, and 108 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of personal services,! Federal and Micronesian employees 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 





Number | Amount | Number} Amount | Number] Amount 


Office of the High Commissioner--..- : $25, 193 4 $47, 000 
Judiciary se f F 15 46, 000 
Public health department. - -- op : 393 343, 500 
Department of education - 241,! 123 269, 600 
E ae and political develop- Lei ian 


, 
seal eal blic safety ........... 127, 800 
IR I» ncindhinmiinieinewndnas ol 572, 100 
Radic communication system -._. 110, 200 
General administration 713, 900 
Ce wandsstncbhedbansnaas 415, 369 


2, 815, 341 


§ 


8 SEs 


=3m 


BRE} 
SS2S8E S255 


» 
g 
» 
s 


1 Totals include revenue funds applied to personnel services. 
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Breakdown of personal services,' Federal employees 




















Fiscal year 1956 Fiseal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 

Number | Amount | Number} Amount | Number | Amount 
Office of the High Commissioner___. 3 $25, 193 4 $47, 000 4 $47, 000 
ener. 3 26, 548 3 31, 300 3 31, 300 
Public health department Buccal 20 142, 618 18 141, 500 17 131, 000 
Department of education _-___-_-_----- 29 172, 312 29 198, 700 29 199, 500 

eeegonte and political develop- 

a ET 36 225, 610 34 252, 600 34 253, 000 
Lega ca public safety. ............ 5 36, 690 5 43, 600 | 6 49, 000 
ee Ce es ee 47 261, 356 47 283, 000 7 284, 000 
Radia communication system___.... 11 66, 216 | 11 76, 300 ll 77, 000 
General administration. _........_.- 107 569, 480 | 103 = +. 101 615, 000 
Construction... .--........- aoa 34 185, 608 | 34 33 206, 000 

Pe fo sa Eee les ak 
Sere ete Tl 295 | 1,711,631 288 4, 909, 600 | 285 1, 892, 800 








1 Totals include revenue funds applied to personal services. 


Breakdown of personal services, Micronesian employees 


Fiscal year 1956 


| 


Fiscal year 1958 


























Fiscal year 1957 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number | Amount 

Judiciary -- J 12 $11, 797 12 $14, 700 | 12 $14, 700 
Public health department Relt ob co 375 199, 603 375 202, 000 390 215, 000 
Department of education. 94 69, 210 94 70, 900 | 96 | 71, 500 

Boonomic and political develop- | 
a ee ae 221 106, 038 221 107, 500 221 115, 500 
Legal til public safety - 125 | 83, 912 125 84, 200 | 135 86, 000 
Public works --_- : 458 288, 060 458 289, 100 | 458 286, 300 
Radio communication sy stem 49 32, 213 49 33, 900 53 34, 000 
General administration. __- 153 83, 111 153 84, 300 122 77. 000 
Cs 470 229, 761 500 250, 000 500 250, 000 
I i le ol cuted nbn 1, 957 1, 103, 710 1, 987 1, 136, 600 | 1, 987 1, 150, 000 





1 Totals include revenue funds applied to personal services. 





Mr. Jensen. Commissioner, how many people are now employed 
by your office in all of your operations ? 
Mr. Nuckenr. In all of the operations there are 289 on the head- 





quarters and district staff. 
enteen hundred Micronesians employed throughout Micronesia. 
289 are non-Micronesians, including Americans. 

Mr. Jensen. How many was it 5 years ago? 

Mr. Nucxer. Five years ago there were over 300, sir. That num- 
ber did not include approximately 40 non-Micronesians now in our 
construction program. Comparative figures for administration and 
operation would reflect that today we have less than 250 as com- 
pared with, I think, 313 at its peak. 

Mr. Jensen. What do the Micronesians do? 


There are approximately sixteen to sev- 
The 


Mr. Nucxer. They are engaged in all facets of work, the bulk of 
them in public works and maintenance operations activities. We 


have approximately ¢ 400 Micronesians in our educational program. 
We have 350 to 400 Micronesians in our health program, roughly 100 
in our police and public safety program, essentially the balance are 
in maintenance operation and construction work. 

Mr. Jensen. We have been told each year that the stateside em- 
ployees in almost every department of your trustee government, each 
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‘had a counterpart Micronesian and that the stateside employee was 
teaching the Micronesian to do the job that the stateside employee 
had been doing. Are you still working toward that end? 

Mr. Nucxer. Yes, sir, we are. Of the figures given you today we 
have only 172, I believe it is, stateside employees under contract. 
The others are Guamanians or statesiders we have hired locally for 
construction work. 

Mr. Jensen. In your administrative offices you have how many 
pa employed today ? 

Mr. Nucker. Today we have 172 stateside employees. 

Mr. Jensen. In the five districts? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is correct and in the headquarters district at 
Guam. 

Mr. Jensen. How many employees do you have in your head- 
quarters at Guam ? 

Mr. Nucxer. We have in Guam, including Guamanians, slightly 
over 70, I think 71 or 72. We have 37 statesiders in Guam. 

Mr. Jensen. Are all those necessary ? 

Mr. Nucxer. I think so, sir. It represents a reduction over the 
past and of the 37 in Guam, there are 8 or 10 of them in the supply 
program, which I think is necessary. Then we have our headquarters 
accounting and finance force in Guam which handles most of the 
work for all of the districts. There we build up our stateside staff 
rather rapidly. 

Additionally in Guam we have the staff anthropologist, chief coun- 
sel, our contracts programs man, our internal auditor, our budget of- 
ficer, myself, and all are included in that group. So that it does not 
take long to account for the thirty-some employees who are Americans. 


LAND AND CLAIMS SETTLEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. When the committee was visiting the trustee lands a 
number of years ago, we had meetings at several of the district head- 
quarters with the island chiefs. Their requests were quite limited. 
Their first one was that they were anxious to get the corners of their 
land: established again in order to reclaim the farms and the town 
lots that were actually theirs, most of which had been destroyed by the 
Japanese when they occupied the islands, Many of the abstracts had 
been destroyed. 

I am anxious to know just what progress you have made in getting 
the abstracts for the lands back in the hands of the natives, 

Mr. Nucker. I am pleased to answer that question. As a result 
of the past 2 or 3 years concentrated effort on this problem I can re- 
port that in the Truk district we have settled the land claims which 
were left over from this past war. During this past year we have 
paid out or agreed to pay over $60,000 to Trukese for the use of their 
land since 1945. We have returned land to the individuals who estab- 
lished ownership of that land by reason of public hearings and sur- 
veys, and so forth. At this moment in the Truk district, which is our 
largest district, we only have a few scattered land problems to handle, 
a few individual cases. 

Mr. Jensen. Isthat true of the other districts? 
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Mr. Nucxer. In Ponape, yes, it is true. In the Marshalls we are 
now engaged in settling the land claims there. We have surveyed 
and delineated owerships. Last year by reason of, in large measure, 
the help of this committee, we acquired money from the United States 
Navy to make payment of claims and just this November we settled 
the Eniwetok and Bikini claims, those islands which, in 1946, had the 
population moved in order that the islands could be used for the atomic 
experiments. Those claims are settled and we now have our land 
man in the Marshalls with his survey teams getting ready to start 
making payments and completing work on the settlement. of those 
claims. 

AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Jensen. Good. Is agriculture developing to any degree? Have 
we helped them to improve their agricultural economy ? 

Mr. Nucxer. I think, sir, we have. I have monthly reports from 
the various districts. One noticeable help has been in coconut re- 
habilitation in order to continue the export of copra, which is their 
main cash income. For the year just passed we exported close to 
14,000 tons of copra. In 1951 they were exporting between 10,000 and 
11,000 tons of copra. 

Mr. Jensen. How does the price compare to 5 years ago? 

Mr. Nucker. Very good. 

Mr. Jensen. What is it now? 

Mr. Nucxer. At the present time we are getting about $185 per 
long ton for copra. 

: Mr. Jensen. There was a time not too long ago when you only got 
120? 

Mr. Nucker. That is right. So that copra export has increased. 
We are developing cacao as a second cash crop. 

Mr. JENsEN. What? 

Mr. Nucxer. Cocoa. We expect this coming season to have «lmost 
enough cacao to warrant export. In the past, due to the length of 
time it takes a cacao bush or tree to mature, we have not had any 
export crop. It takes 5 to 7 years. But I now have three men work- 
ing on cacao development. We have sent them out to study process- 
ing, storing, shipping, marketing of cacao, looking toward next year’s 
activities. We are that close. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have the figures on the farm income for eal- 
endar vear 1956? 

Mr. Nucxer. Farm income, Mr. Jensen, would essentially be copra 
income. I have those figures, sir, and would be glad to submit them. 
They are in round terms $1.5 million to the Micronesian for his copra, 
averaging slightly over $100 a ton, and approximately $200,000 for all 
Micronesia for other items they have sold but they sell primarily each 
tothe other. There is no export. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you helped or tried to help them develop new 
crops that might be raised in the islands? 

Mr. Nucxer. We are continuing the experiments with cacao. It 
is still experimental. We have devoted considerable time—we con- 
sider the following the same as crops—to hogs, chickens, ducks, to 
increase income and increase protein. We worked with them to de- 
velop subsistence fishing and to bring more fish into the markets. We 
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have brought in a few new vegetables such as squash and yams, items 
which can be grown locally. To date they are not being grown in any 
commercial quantities. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 


TROCHUS SHELL 


Mr. Fenton. What is T-r-o-c-h-u-s? 

Mr. Nucxer. Trochus is the name of a conical-shaped shell which 
is sold in the world market for its ivory or pear! shell; buttons are 
made from it. 

Mr. Fenton. Trochus royalties, It must be quite an item. 

Mr. Nucxer. When Trochus are harvested in the trust territory 
2 weeks out of each year the Micronesians dive and bring them up and 
this year we had a terrific price, over $900 a ton for this Trochus shell. 
We collect 15 percent from the price paid the Micronesian for the 
Trochus. This represents the royalty figure which in effect is a 
processing tax. 

HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. Just one other question. That is regarding the leper 
hospitals. What population have you of lepers now ? 

Mr. Nucxer. We have a total of 25 lepers throughout the area 
who.are.now under hospitalization. 

Mr. Fenton. Are there any that are not under hospitalization ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Congressman, in all honesty I would imagine there 
are. We do not know of them. Leprosy at one time was a very serious 
disease in the South Pacific. We have in bringing it down to 25 known 
cases, you have a term, I have forgotten, live cases, not arrested, active 
cases, we have done, I think, a marvelous job. But in an area as 
widely dispersed as ours there are probably cases we do not know 
about. I do not think there are many that are not known to us. 

Mr. Fenton. How about the health of the others in the population ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Our doctors tell us, and the reports of the United 
Nations visiting mission indicate that our health is very good in the 
trust territories—the general level of health. As in most areas 
in out-of-the-way places of the world tuberculosis is our most com- 
mon disease. We are making great strides in the handling of tuber- 
culesis: and are now taking the initial steps to start a BCG vaccina- 
tion-pregram which we hope will further help in this fight on tuber- 
culogiszin the South Pacific. 

Mr. Frinton. What is the population of the area that you have? 

Mr. Nucxer. We have 57,000 in that part of the trust territory 
under the Department of the Interior and roughly 6,000 in Saipan and 
Taiwan is under the administration of the Navy, a total of 63,000 
Micronesians. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 


UNITED NATIONS SUPERVISION 


Mr. Bupcr. Commissioner, my recollection is that all of these islands 
weseciptured by American military forces and are now administered 
under a trusteeship pursuant to agreement between this Government 
and the United Nations. 
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Do you have visits from United Nations delegations out there ¢ r 

Mr. Nucxer. Yes, sir. This past April we had a visitation by a 
team from the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations which 
consisted of delegates from four countries. The chairman of: the 
visiting mission was an Englishman, in addition there was a Belgian, 
an Indian, and a man from Guatemala. They had a secretariat of 6 or 
8. In that secretariat they had additional nations represented, a 
Chinese, a Frenchman, a few others. 

Mr. Fenton. Any Russians ? 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir. 

Mr. Bunce. Would you furnish for the record a statement of such 
visitations as you may have had from the United Nations and the 
identity and number of people who visited the islands? 

Mr. Nucxer. Gladly, sir. Incidentally, the trusteeship agreement 
provides for these visits and the technique is that a visiting mission 
shall visit each trust territory once each 3 years. This, then, is the 
second visitation of the United Nations mission since it came under 
the Department of the Interior. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Since July 1, 1951, when the Department of the Interior became responsible 
for the administration of the trust territory, two visiting missions have heen sént. 
to the trust territory by the Trusteeship Council of! the United ‘Nations.’ These’ 
and the individuals participating were : 


FEBRUARY 16 TO MARCH 10, 1953 
Members: 
Mr. Enrique de Marchena, Dominican Republic, chairman 
Mr. Leon Pignon, France 
Mr. Naymuodin Rifai, Syria 
Mr. W. A. C. Mathieson, United Kingdom 
Secretariat : 
Mr. H. A. Wieschoff 
Mr. Myles Minchin 
Mr. Abdell-Aziz Allouni 


FEBRUARY 8 TO MARCH 10, 1956 


Members: 
Sir John Macpherson, United Kingdom, chairman 
Mr. Daniel Massonet, Belgium 
Mr. Jose Rolz, Guatemala 
Mr. M. EB. Chacko, India 
Secretariat : 
Mr. Jacques Rapoport, principal secretary 
Mr. W. T. Mashler 
Mr. J. L. Lewis 
Mr. H. J. Chu 
Mr. W. Hoffman 
Mrs. H. K. Evans 


Mr. Bunee. I notice in the justifications that it says— 


the High Commissioner is responsible to the Department of the Interior for 
the administration of the trust territory. It is necessary that trips be made by 
the High Commissioner and Deputy High Commissioner to Washington, D. 'C., 
and to the United Nations in New York as well as to the field. 

How often have you or the Deputy High Commissioner been called 
to New York to meet with the United Nations? 

Mr. Nucxer. Once each year we are scheduled to go to New York 
to report tothe Trusteeship Council. In the 2 years I have been out, 
there I have made 2 trips. My last was in July of last year. 
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Mr. Buper. Is that provided for in the trusteeship agreement? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. For annual trips by the Commissioner ? 

Mr. Nucker. I will back water. I do not know whether it is in the 
trusteeship agreement; but I do know that since the United States 
signed the United Nations Trusteeship Agreement, once each year 
there has been an oral presentation made to the Trusteeship Council 
by the High Commissioner of the Trust Territory. 

Mr. Bunce. How extensive a presentation is that? Would it be 
more extensive than your appearance before this committee or less 
extensive ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Very, very much more extensive than the appearance 
before this committee. Last year in the latter part of June I sat 
through four 4-hour question sessions during which time I was asked 
questions by each of 13 different countries’ delegates ranging clear 
across the board so far as our activities are concerned. All aspects 
of our operation were covered. 

We also send a written report through the Department of the In- 
terior to the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations annually. 
This written report is the springboard from which the questions are 
asked at the oral presentation of our past year’s program. 

Mr. Buper. What is the makeup of this Council? The individuals 
on there. the staff members asking the questions, are they all from the 
so-called free countries of the world ? 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir; the Council is divided. There are an equal 
number of countries represented who administer territories along 
with those countries who have no territories to administer. 

In other words, England, France, Belgium are countries having 
areas which they administer. They have delegates. 

On the other hand, there will be India, Russia, Syria, Guatemala, 
having no territories they administer, and they ask questions. 

Mr. Bunce. Do you feel that any of the questions which you have 
been asked in those sessions or the information in your written reports 
would have any connection with the defense of these islands by the 
United States? 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir, I do not, because our trusteeship agreement 
has. one sentence in it which governs every thought of mine before 
answering a question. That is that the United States may, at any 
time, declare any or all of these islands secure and it is understood 
then in the Trusteeship Council that as the special representative, I 
will not be called upon to answer questions which are security in 
nature. If a question is asked which I think to be security in nature, 
T refuse to answer. 

Mr. Buper. Do you make that decision alone? 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir, I work with our representative to the United 
Nations in preconference sessions. I also clear in general and in quite 
a few instances in specifics with the Department of the Interior be- 
fore going to these meetings and have sessions with the State Depart- 
ment. 

For instance, each of the last 2 years the atomic experiments have 
been of considerable interest to the world at large and to certain dele- 
gates in particular in the Trusteeship Council. T have always cleared 
with the military officials, with the Atomic Energy, with the State De- 
partment, and the Department of the Interior the line of answers or 
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the depths to which I can gee stopping point of my answers. 

Mr. Bunesr. Is there any clearance there with any military agency 
of the United States Government ? 

Mr, Nucker. Yes, with the military agencies involved and Atomic 
Energy, I discuss with them before going to the hearings just what 
can be said and what fields can be covered. It is definitely cleared. 

Mr. Bunge. The reason I ask these questions, Mr. Chairman, I re- 
member, when the United States was planning to invade these islands 
to, protect our land forces and our fleet, that we were interested in just 
about every kind of information it was possible to get—the tides, the 

hysical characteristics of any particular bay or beach, any identify- 
ing buildings that might show up on the radarscope. 

I am just a little bit curious as to how far the United Nations should 
go in ap our Government report to them other than perhaps a 
visit to see that everything is all right. It is rather curious to me that 
the High Commissioner would spend normally, I suppose, an hour be- 
fore this committee but he would have four 4-hour sessions before the 
United Nations. 

Mr, Nucxer. That is correct, sir. I should like to say this. In those 
areas which are security areas such as, Saipan, Eniwetok, Bikini, 
Kwajalein, when the visiting mission was in the territories they were 
not taken to those areas other than a brief trip to one segment of Sai- 
pan which did not permit them to go into the secure areas in Saipan. 

During the questioning period I was not asked one question as to 
the physical facilities in those areas, the layout of the areas, nor any 
question which would truly be considered a question-seeking security- 
type information. 

Mr. Buper. I would assume though from your answer that you 
were asked those questions about the other areas which had not been 
withdrawn ? 

Mr. Nucker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bunge, I would like to ask the chairman’s permission to insert 
at this point the personnel who were present, at the time Mr, Nucker 

ve his presentation to the United Nations in New York. The 
Trusteeship Council, members of whom were present, included Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, China, El] Salvador, France, Haiti, India, New Zea- 
land, Syria, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United States of America. And 
to also make the observation at this point in the record that the presen- 
tation.of the High Commissioner constituted some 23 pages in addition 
to a handbook comprising 95 pages and identified as Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands Prepared by the Acting High Commissioner of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, dated February 1956. 

Mr. Kirwan. You want the whole book in? 

Mr. Buper. Just identification. 

Mr. Kirwan, All right. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


ele 
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MEMBERS AND REPRESENTATIVES PRESENT AT THE EIGHTEENTH SESSION OF THE 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL DURING EXAMINATION OF THE REPORT ON THE TRUST 
TERRITORY OF THE Pactric ISLANDS 


President: Rafik Asha (Syria) 
Vice President : Remigio Grillo (Italy) 


Australia: T. W. Cutts 

Belgium: Alfred Claeys Bouuaert 

Burma: U Mya Sein 

China: H. K. Yang 

France: Robert Bargues 

Guatemala: Jose Rolz Bennett 

Haiti: Max H. Dorsinville 

India: Rikhi Jaipal 

Italy : Remigio Grillo 

New Zealand: Williamy G. Thorp 

Syria: Najnmuddine Rifai 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: V. F. Grubyakov 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Sir Alan C. Burns 
United States of America : Mason Sears 


Mr. Buper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Commissioner. We are glad you came 
over here to make your annual report to us. 

Mr. Necker. Thank you very much. 


AtasKA Pupiic Works 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program. by activities: 


1. Coristruction_-- , $7, 594, 482 $9, 283, 475. | $5, 446, 400 

2. Administration 526, 120 525, 000 553, 600 

Total obligations ; 8, 120, 552 9, 808, 475 6, 000, 000 

Financing: 

Unobligated balance brought forward 4 —4, 840, 475 a 
Unobligated balance carried forward... 4, 840, 475 

Appropriation 3, 000, 000 4, 968, 000 6, 000, 000 

Reappropriation @, O68, O37 j....._.......-| .suciiiewed 


87677—57——31 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 























Total number of permanent Meese... din d. al Ledi. <. 64 64 64 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................... 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees... -..........-.-.----...--.-- 59 57 56 
Number of employees at end of year. -............-......-...-.- 59 59 59 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
tee ren oe necchecciicnsnansthanehesid $6, 152 $6, 341 $6, 451 
POs ae hontininecsSccuesaseccSdccessecu GS8-8.8 GS-8.9 GS-8.9 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent SRR th Aon chad howd sdidbarbobaswe $355, 253 $360, 250 $338, 545 
Positions other than permanent._..............-...--- 1, 185 1, 500 1, 500 
pay above 52-week base. ..............-..--..- EE Vato conan iene 1, 955 
Payment above basic rates...................--.-.-.-- 79, 111 77, 250 77,000 
Total personal services....................-.-------- 437, 186 439, 000 439, 000 
ts elie ee ie akle as ced apeanbnvanidndghtnheancnai 33, 097 33, 000 40, 000 
ee ee ee 6, 243 6, 000 6, 000 
04 Communication services..................----.-..---.-.-. 8, 133 8, 000 8, 000 
06° Rents end utility services.........................,..--..- 20, 749 20, 000 20, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.._.................-....---.--- 2, 572 2, 500 2, 500 
Gi Cer Semereeene I SUT VUNND.. .. . 2 nnn nnn nce csg sec 7,437 7,000 7,000 
ee DN a nck ck wreccwaecanenescneccencsacse 7,410 7, 000 7,000 
er atin hel thieaile rearnienewnbegsepeeraadie hind o 2, 673 2, 000 2, 000 
Ne nT nn nace samenneunupapee 7, 594, 432 9, 283, 475 5, 446, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
ns... i csnennentandlenbenvinransacionesateseser< 21, 600 
Te. SN AlN GOES... 0 nnn i SI Ale 620 500 500 
tog. ae eo a ae aeceseakaben 8, 120, 552 9, 808, 475 6, 000, 000 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate |1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 








i ennncnhdeabunbniigostesecsnecessnsesene $3, 000, 000 $4, 968, 000 $6, 000, 000 
eee iation of prior year balance..............-.-.--..-.--- OGRE, OWE bosence cia Oe a ke 
Balance ht forward: 
te De a a nedcihbnnedaabdesenuncsmeaot I 
I aS h as ous icp cilas nines ddsdbeddccasdccuces 11, 195, 167 7, 095, 007 5, 903, 482 
Total budget authorizations available... ...............- 24, 156, 194 16, 903, 482 11, 903, 482 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES wees = 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. ...................---.-.-.- \ 12, 220, 712 { 2, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Oat of prior authoriestions................2.26..+.+---.-..- er 9, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
ed a ecactidchabnbechaos 12, 220, 712 11, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Balance carried forward: 
EN hci Ee the db deeatpananschesticredachupace ET Biot Loashnneda kites btlemnmaa tom 
 Asctitn dn iitdnho dbthhkhnhibbeibiebebabtnidecewes ce 7, 095, 007 5, 903, 482 4, 903, 482 
Total expenditures and balances._.................-..-- 24, 156, 194 16, 903, 482 11, 903, 482 


Mr. Kirwan. Alaska public works. Appropriated for 1957, 
$4,968, 000; the retirement fund contribution for 1958 is $21,600; 
adjusted base for 1958 is $4,989,600; appropriation requested for 
1958 j is $6 million. This is an increase of $1,010,400. 

Insert page 117, the table on page 118 and pages 119 and 120 into 
the recor 

(The matter referred to follows :) 








o~ 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
| base due to 
Activity Total avail- Dic veoneaane’ s| Adjusted ap- 
able, 1957 | contribution priation 
to the retire- 
ment fund 


@) | (2) (3) 


























1, Ociibrinctlei nik oo tense cnacns-senenwenuvii eee $4, = 000 ae $4, 443, 000 
9 AGtnIRIOtRRRIIR, oi. cece cues ddececcnuccnudsnncs deena 25, 000 $21, 600 546, 600 
Meee ie er, eel tee a ae 4, 968, 000 21,600 | 4,989, 600 

I | 

Analysis by activities 

stapresitinnpdancen , oe 

| Adjusted ap- | Estimate 

Activities | propriation Decreases Base 1958 | 1958 Increases 

_ nn ena SE | 
1. Construction _-_.........-.---. $4,443,000 | $4, 443, 000 | oe tiues SS | $5, 446, 400 $5, 446, 400 
2, Administration. _-.........--- OOO he isdn acne | $546, 600 | 553, 600 | 7, 000 
tii ctewin cinerea dates 4, 989, 600 | 4, 443, 000 546, 600 6, 000, 000 5, 453, 400 


Program, fiscal year 1957 











Project Applicant, location Type Amount of 
number allotment 
50-A-241 | Petersburg, town of.._..._................-....- | th eidicdde sss econde $159, 750 
50-A-195 | Territory of Alaska, Kenai_.............-...-.-- Multipurpose room _ 258, 000 
50-A-219 | University of ee Wi cA iasiddeisicd ieee s. 100-woman dormitory ....__- 735, 000 
50-A-208 | Ketchikan, city of.................----...---.--. Arterial addition... ........- 845, 000 
50-A-194 | Fairbanks (In epeiei School District)... .---. High-school auditorium ---_- 1, 143, 000 
50-A~256 | Wrangell, town of..._......._-_._...-.----------- Water-main extensions__.__- 24, 950 
50-A-253 Anchorage, city of (Mountain View)_._-..._.__- cure. WES lee cdciedscadase 476, 500 
50-A-254 | Anchorage, city of (Knik Arm Outfall)..........|.._-- Rica enantio mci 787, 000 
80-A-160 | Valdes, town of..............--.--.--<------cec0 High caieal” ria a sieie met cnd 538, 800 

NE iii c sn ctiniiies 1 sbtek b hs Ae edistpcabcubtesiacscévodeis 4, 968, 000 
CopeEeS ee CIRCE IIIS THU ao ii os on de lee ce ecictedentinnsondeen coos as. 21, 600 
Adjusted appropriation. ................-- | Jat eee on cakbesles . 4, 989, 600 








Recommended program, fiscal year 1958 














Project Applicant location Type Estimated 
number cost 
} 
QR AeBO: | RT Cr avin nc oo oc cdc nus wdaciansbscce Health center. -.............- | $54, 750 
50-A-260 | Glenallen (Territory) ...................-...--.-]----. Bi Michele chi scSeesds Ls 56, 000 
&0-A+267. | Hoongh (Territory) <<... - 2... oo ncccne scenes cslevese QO wss~- iin dikienlai Seebierte al 47, 200 
50-A-271 | Kodiak (Territory).........-....-.-.-----------|----- ___ gots cat 24, 300 
50-A-275 | Douglas (Territory) ..............---.-.-.------- City hall addition..._____-_- } 22, 650 
50-A-290 | Haines (Territory) Boat harbor............--- a 181, 400 
50-A~-261 | Skagway..............--.-..--- bandh digdsat knit haan __, re es 168, 800 
50-A-315 | Kenai (Territory) ........-- Schools (Soldotna, Kasilof) _- 379, 200 
50-A-298 | University of A Combined library, engineer- | 2, 448, 800 
ing and science and 
administration building. 
50-A-204 pamerege Independent School District. --...-- Elementary school _-_-.-----| 848, 100 
SOs AGT es ons bie e ite nme cib vestocnctescwen<< Water supply improvements 134, 600 
50-A~235 Dillineba PR ONINN 2G 333 5.070. ocd et Se High sehool__._........--.- 502, 500 
50-A-321 | Kenai Public Utility District No, 1 es .| Dock improvements. - --.---- 22, 650 
S0-A-BER | See eo ace dda tin nase nin soncccesesasapese Water improvements. - - -- 170, 800 
50-A-291 | Anchorage (Eastchester) - ---.-__- apbustaiedsane GOES. icc cceccudsaesd | 145, 200 
SD- AGRE 4 Tne Cis c. ee he ies thse bach shh Les ckcisecase 139, 2 
§0-A-GED | POUMIINE 5.uh odin oy) eo enends disanesieeeed | ESATA EE 100, 300 
ten eametrmetiens . - . . «on nck so cakikcdnsa nd eeidenlale skh sctu suse Jecasee 5, 446, 400 
a 05 sito nc cqnos catia nccccueaeedadahaatn ss stintn dus 553, 600 
I gcc cacanksduamspeadtnaaa dienes aeEaeoeednesnnats edie 6, 000, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement to make ? 
Mr. Mooney. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is it a long one? 

Mr. Moonry. A little bit, sir. 

Mr. Kmwav. If it is too long, insert it. 

Mr. Mooney. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


I am Thomas G. Mooney, director, Alaska Public Works, with headquarters 
in Juneau, Alaska. I have been associated with the Alaska public-works pro- 
gram since July 1956. Prior to that time I was district director of the Virgin 
Islands public-works program, which was also under the supervision of the 
Office of Territories. 

It is a pleasure to appear before you gentlemen in an endeavor to justify the 
request amounting to $6 million for the fiscal 1958 program of Alaska public 
works. 

Since assuming the duties of director, it has been gratifying to see the prog- 
ress that has been made in this program, and I wish to assure you that I shall 
do everything in my power to continue the good record that has been made. 

Since the inception of the program 331 applications, totaling approximately 
$128 million, have been received. 135 projects have been allotted, totaling ap- 
proximately $58,600,000. Seventeen projects are included in the presentation 
for 1958 which total $6 million, and we have 64 other applications, totaling ap- 
proximately $34 million which are now under study in our office; 115 of the ap- 
plications received, totaling approximately $30 million have been suspended, 
withdrawn, disapproved, or combined. 

Of the 135 projects allotted, 80 have been completed and transferred which 
total approximately $30 million. Under the terms of the act, one-half of this 
amount must be returned to the Treasury in cash or securities. Approximately 
$5 million in cash has been returned, and approximately $10 million in securities 
have been turned over to the Treasury Department. An additional 31 projects, 
totaling approximately $16 million have been completed or substantially com- 
pleted and are now in the process of being transferred; 17 projects, totaling 
approximately $9 million are now under construction ; 1 project of approximately 
one-half million dollars has been advertised and an award is now being con- 
sidered, and an additional 6 projects totaling about two and one-quarter million 
are in the planning stage, and contracts will be awarded in March or April. All 
of the above constitutes, in general, the workload of our office. 

On July 1, 1956, we started the fiscal year 1957 with approximately $4,900,000 
of unobligated funds, and received $4,968,000 as our 1957 fiscal appropriation. 
We, therefore, had approximately $9,800,000 in unobligated funds shortly after 
the beginning of the fiseal year. On December 31, 1956, our unobligated balance 
was approximately $5,100,000; therefore, approximately $4,700,000 has been 
obligated thus far during this fiscal year. 

Construction contracts scheduled to be let by March or April of 19457 will 
obligate an additional $3,000,000, leaving a balance of $2,100,000, of which $258,- 
000 will be needed for administrative expenses for the last 6 months of the 
fiscal year. 

Equipment purchases in the amount of $226,000 and engineering fees in the 
amount of $456,000 account for another $682,000 of this balance, leaving only 
$1,160,000 for contingencies and claims. You can readily see that the last four 
items (equipment, engineering, contingencies, and claims), which amount to 
roughly $1,800,000, cannot be pinpointed as to the date of obligation. We buy 
our equipment not too long before the completion of project in order not to pay 
storage fees. Many of our engineering fees are due when construction is finished 
and, of course, the contingencies may or may not occur. So we could not give a 
definite date when that money would be obligated. Many claims must await 
court action. I believe we are in a much better shape in regard to the obligation 
of funds than in many previous-years, and I assure you that I shafl see to it that 
we are kept in that position. 
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PREPARATION OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Have plans and specifications been completed and 
elections held where necessary on each project programed for 1958 ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Everything is in order up there now ? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that one of the reasons you are getting this Increase 
or asking for the increase ? 

Mr. Moonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can go right ahead and everything is in order 
with no drawbacks like you had in the other years ? 

Mr. Moonry. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 119 you show how the 1957 appropriation of 
$4,968,000 is being applied, but in addition to this amount you show on 
page 150 of the committee print that you also carried into 1957 an 
unobligated balance of $4,840,475. How is this money being used? 

Mr. Moonry. We have started this fiscal year with an unobligated 
balance of $4,840,000 roughly and the appropriation for fiscal 1957 
was $4,968,000. That gives us a total of $9.8 million. Since June 30 
and as of December 31 we hi ave obligated $4.7 million in construction 
and between now and possibly the ‘end of May we will have all of 
our construction projects obligated. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will you have unobligated / 

Mr. Moonry. The money I will have ‘unobligated then will be 
some of our contingency money which is morally obligated until the 
jobs are under way and completed. I will have the equipment money 
which we can only obligate after the jobs are well toward comple- 
tion. 

In addition to that we will have our engineering money which is 
really obligated but we do not pay until the projects are completed, 
sir. 

Then we have approximately $200,000 for claims which will come 
up. So I would say roughly that by the end of the year—that is, 
by June 30—we will have approximately $500,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all you will have? 

Mr. Moonry. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have to have that. 1 am not complaining about 
that. You explained you have to have it for salaries and claims. 
You have to have that balance. 

Mr. Moonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Last year when we came to this public works item 
we had 5, 6, and 7 million dollars unobligated. Yet you were com- 
ing in asking for more money when you could not spend it. It is now 
a different story. 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. On the last of June and ist of July you are going 
to have it all put into the work except maybe $500,000 that you 
have to have to stay in business according to the law—so much for 
claims and so much for this and so much for that. 
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Mr. Mooney. There will be some of the equipment money. 

Mr. Kirwan. That has to be there. No complaint on that. What 
we complained about last year was the huge bulk of money, millions 
laying there and never used and yet you were asking for more mil- 
lions when you could not use the millions you had. Now you have 
all those rough spots ironed out, both the government and people up 
there can do business now. With their elections and overseer, it is 
all ready to go. But July 1 you will be ready to receive and use the 
money that is allotted to you this year? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good news, very good news, 


AuasKkAN Porr or Entry Factuirtes 


Program and financing 


: , as 4 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 

Program by activities: Planning (total obligations)... ...._._- i 0h lib Eo Seb iinn 42 $30, 000 

Financing:* Appropriation...-.--...--.....-......-------: +f pti np 














aT LVS 
i 


30, 000 
' 


Obligations by objects 








1956 actual {1957 estimate] 1958 estimate 

















G7 Gamer comtractsial surviets.... ....c........4......c LA La Sid iddldddedis $30, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





| 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 
i 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 





Rope 9 Ee es ; Bi}? ! $30, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES yori 7 pom ‘me rE ae 

Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) -- - --- | : 25, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward.__.___-_--- ; --|------ rw 5, On y 
| .| 30, 000 


Total expenditures and balances_._..........-- 








Mr. Kirwan. “Alaskan port of entry facilities.” A new item, re- 
quest for 1958, $30,000. Please explain this item. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Laust. Under Public Law 923, 84th Congress, approved August 
2, 1956, the Congress authorized and directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to select a suitable site for and prepare a unified development 
plan of the facilities needed for comfort and convenience of the public 
and for the office and housing needs of cooperating Federal agencies 
operating near the Alaska-Canadian border adjacent to the Alaskan 

ighway and Territory of Alaska. In this item we are asking $30,000 
for site purposes and planning purposes. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will the ultimate cost of this program be? 

Mr. Lavst. We do not have a final cost or a good estimate on that 
yet, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Why should not the Territory finance a program of 
this type if it is needed ? 

Mr. Lavst. This will be used primarily for the Federal agencies like 
Immigration, United States marshal, and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will be our own Federal agencies ? 

Mr. Lavst. Yes, the Territorial highway police may have an office 
there. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, but most of it will be our business ? 

Mr. Lavst. That is right. 


ALASKA RAILROAD 


B. Statement of income and empones 


te 1956 actual 17 estimate 





























1958 estimate 
- ——EE a on 
RAIL LINE OPERATION 
Income: | 
0) RRL Ce nek on ain dace ie ---| $14, = 796 $14,134,000 | $14,134,000 
Passenger -_. . - anae > \ : | 602, 606 | 645, 000 | 645, 000 
Mail and express. ; 174, 498 | 160, 000 160, 000 
Wharfage and handling. s 596, 963 530, 000 530, 000 
Dormitories and messhouses. bit siete 215, 544 | 180, 000 180, 000 
I ee akcanhin hep .| 470, 122 | 451, 000 451, 000 
Total income... -. * 16, 6, 966, 529 | 16, 100, 000 | _ 16, » 100, , 000 
Expense: i anne 
Operations: | 
Superintendence -| : whet 175, 000 182, 645 
Engineering ; ‘aa 2, 631, 513 2, 685, 000 2, 824, 645 
Motive power and equipment tad 3, 647, 555 3, 476, 000 | 3, 504, 580 
Transportaiion ; , . 5, 709, 326 | 5, 313, 000 5, 516, 170 
Communications._........--. 212, 712 | 221, 000 233, 100 
Traffic. - “a 182, 803 | 160, 000 165, 390 
Dormitories and messhouses ; 277, 911 | 247, 000 255, 745 
Allocation of administrative expense — aah 994, 818 Gi 974, 000 | | 1, 022, 825 
Subtotal __- : ; : | 13,656,638 | 13,251,000 | 13, 795, 100 
Depreciation. -_____.---. Soy beta 1, 572, 173 | 1, 521, 000 | 1, 521, 000 
Total expense___- ‘ ---| 16,228,811 | _i4, 772, 000 | 15, 316, 100 
Net income from rail line operation. , A re 737, 718. ? a 328, 000 | "783, 900 
OTHER OPERATIONS J Sn a gine cee 
Income: } 
Sale of power and steam __.._._- aa — 157, 925 | 145, 000 | 145, 000 
Rent of buildings... -.-.-. iliac ntosesamel 67, 541 | 60, 000 | 60, 000 
Sale of surplus and excess property s Lowdb kbue 576, 766 | 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Other revenue. __....-- 5 ae ici ced aa 136, 283 | 155, 000 | 155, 000 
Total income _ sald ; nehebeabe 938, 515 400. 000 | 400, 000 
Expense: / | L. 7 
Surplus and excess property expense . : ---| 97, 026 9, 000 9, 000 
Cost of power and steam sold _- sackhdsdecee 89, 170 | 92, 000 | 92, 000 
Miscellaneous. _ - . keen sl 208, 661 | 134, 000 134, 000 
pe of facilities rented _- aie : 102, 083 | 72, 000 72, 000 
location of administrative expense - -_- -- eae ~<] 16, 793 | 16, 000 21, 900 
Subtotal... ial AiO Lice SL eh | 513) 738 | 323, 000 | 328, 900 
Depreciation. ..._-...-- athens iy 4 ET bins 85, 244 | 85, 000 | 85, 000 
Total expense ___ ee 598, 977 408, 000 | 413, 906 
Net. income or loss (—) from other operations _-__--..-..- 9 339, 538, | , —8, ‘000 | il “13, 900 
Net income for the year_________...__-___________- __..| 2,077,256 | 1,320,000! —~770,000 
} } 
ANALYSIS OF RETAINED EARNINGS | 
Retained earnings or deficit (—), beginning of year___- .| —10, 667, 391 4, 641, 621 5, 961, 621 
Adjustment for prior vear_._...-...-.-------.--.-.-..-..- ..| —141, 630 |- it, .ddeed a 
Transfer of deficit as of June 30, 1954, to separate account | 13,373, 386 
Total retained earnings--.........--.......-.--------- 4,641,621 | 5, 961, 621 | 6, 731, 621 
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C. Statement of financial condition 





Current assets: 
OT i i ech debe map pene bende 
Deposit fund accounts --_-............--.--..--.---..---- a 
Accounts receivable_.................-.--- Be ea 
Inventories—supplies and materials. _- ith ob seadsed 
Other current assets... ............_...-- wee 


Total qurremt aamete.eg 66 955285456800) do cm 


Fixed assets: 
EP didn nds dd eb adbeast ate dene an wiebdnngeul 
ee aid andi ane ewan pahtwnce aio 
Additions and betterments in progress_. dA ba MAK 
Nonoperating property - -........-...---- weed 
Property awaiting disposal... -..........-.......- 


Total fixed assets. -- Sk aS 
Less alowance for depreciation _- tans : 


a 
Deferred and undistributed charges.._...____. Sec 


i i Si ee i iin em ecoees 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
RES Far 
Deposit liabilities. ._____ BE ied E ea ea ag ee 
Employees’ accrtied leave_____.............--_..---...-.--- 


Total current liabilities..._____. Sabena lant 
Deferred liabilities and unadjusted credits.......___-_.-.---__- 


ttt en hed ch icieamboucpnaswmemnice 
INVESTMENT OF U, 8, GOVERNMENT 
Principal of fund less losses to June 30, 1954: 
SOs nid ck Sriaiebiakashbeons fon 
Donations and grants__-_-..... Techs oh ean 


SO rate hia dae oak oa 
Deficit from operations and capital losses to June 30, 1954- - - 


Total invested and donated capital_-......._____- : 
Retained earnings after July 1, 1954............__- 2 


Total investment of U. 8. Government. ---_-.__._____- 


Total liabilities and investment of U. 8. Government ._. 

































































1956 actual | 1957 estimate timate | 1958 estimate 
| 

$17, 140,220 | _ $8, 640, 000 $5, 230, 000 

765, 379 900, 000 850, 000 

2, 217, 679 2, 380, 000 2,100, 000 

4, 942, 426 4, 000, 000 | 3, 500, 000 

837, 857 800, 000 700, 000 

25,903,561 | 16, 720, 000 ¥ 12, 380, 000 
==. = —————— | ——— _ 

90, 429, 888 | 100,336,460 | 105, 956, 460 

21,177,970 | 22, 500, 000 23, 500, 000 

8, 061, 563 6, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 

3, 292, 936 3, 312, 000 3, 332, 000 

786, 103 600, 000 500, 000 

123, 748, 460 | 132,748,460 | 137, 288, 460 

—13, 728, 560 | —14, 578, 560 | | —15, 428, 560 

110, 019, 900 | 118, 169, 900 | 121, $59, 900 

390, 489 640, 000 | 640, 000 

~ 136, 313, 950 | 135, 620, 900 | 134, 87, 800 
Seton saiemmenecaencho ne 

1, 703, 044 1, 197, 000 727, 000 

765, 379 900, 850, 000 

2, 114, 293 1, 780, 185 1, 480, 185 

4, 582, 716 3, 877, 185 3, 057, 185 

23, 821 23, 000 23, 000 

, 606, f 3, 900, 185 3, 080, 185 

= — — ee — = 

169, 008, 782 | 169,008,782 | 169, 008, 782 

15, 845, 393 | 15, 845, 393 15, 845, 393 

184, 854,175 | 184,854,175 | 184,854,175 

—57, 788, 383 | —59, 186,081 | —50, 786, 081 

127, 065,792 | 125, 668,004 | 125, 068, 094 

4, 641, 621 5, 961, 621. 6, 731, 621 

131, 707,413 | 131, 629, 715 | 131,799, 715 

~ 136, 313,950 | 135,529,900 | 134, 879, 900 








Mr. Kirwan. Now we come to the Alaskan Railroad. 


propriation requested. 
Mr. Lioyp. No, sir. 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 134, 135, 137, 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


THE ALASKA RAIL 


A decrease in traffic is expected in 1957 


ROAD 


and 138 in the 


Do you have a general statement ? 


No ap- 


record. 


and 1958 due to the military petroleum 


pipeline, while other shipments are expected to be approximately the same 


as 1956. 


The rehabilitation of Seward-Portage line will be completed in 1958 and the 


Seward dock is expected to be ready for use at that time. 


These and other 


improvement of plant and equipment will reduce future operating costs. 


Revenue tonnage handled in 1937 was 157,7 


19, gradually increasing until in 


1954, the greatest tonnage was handled in the history of the railroad. The 
military tonnage in 1956 represents 51.3 percent of the total hauled. 
for 1937 as compared with selected years 1947 to 1956 is shown below: 





Analysis 
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Revenue tonnage 


1937 | 1947 | 1051 1952 | 1054 =| «1955 | 1956 


| 





Military freight - 365, 818 


uneatemian 471, 327 621, 564 942, 583 838, 629 756, 670 
GC nae s Aine watink 157, 719 267, 023 5 


622, 399 733, 516 654, 170 








Total. ....- cons. 2a 719 | 641, 841 | 1,093,726 | 1, 355, 080 1, 596, 753 1, 479, 298 | 1, 473, 268 


The Alaska Railroad is 470 miles in length from its southern terminus at 
Seward, on Resurrection Bay, to Fairbanks, in the Interior of Alaska. This does 
not include the following: 


Miles 
(1) Branch from Portage Junction to Whittier_______________-_-_------__ 12,4 
(2) Matnuska branch to Palmer and Jonesville..._......_._._..-----------. 22.3 
(3). Mielsonieranch from Fairbanks... ies ae 26. 5 
(or Deets Bence from Tae ee a eee 4.4 


(5) Approximately 130 miles of passing tracks, spur and yards. 


Commercial freight passes through the port of Seward, and military freight 
through Whittier. The headquarters of the railroad, where its main offices and 
shops are located, are at Anchorage. In emergency the railroad may operate 
oceangoing or coastwise vessels. 

The number of employees during the year ranged from 1,424 in the winter 
months to 1,802 in the summer work season. 


Gross income for 1956 amounted to____._-___-__--_--------_--- $17, 905, 044. 12 
Gross expense for 1956 amounted to_____.___________-_______-__. 15, 827, 788. 37 
Net profit for 1956 amounted to......-.......2-....__._- 2, O77, 255. 75 


The additional cost to the railroad in 1957, required by law (Title IV of 
Public Law 854, approved July 31, 1956) will reduce estimated retained earnings 
by $550,000, which will curtail the regular capital improvement program by the 
above amount. 

The annual estimates of the amounts earned are stated under the title ““Oper- 
ation and maintenance, Alaska Railroad (revolving fund),” and the estimates for 
the additional amounts required for construction are stated under the title 
“Construction, Alaska Railroad.” The funds appropriated under the title of 
“Construction, Alaska Railroad” are transferred to “Operation and maintenance, 
Alaska Railroad (revolving fund).” No appropriations are requested for “Con- 
struction, Alaska Railroad” in fiscal 1957 and 1958. 


po RE Slt EE Ee = si Melee i renee ES $16, 500, 000 
Estimated receipts, 1958_._-_____- ieee soamiatiansetaicieoebaalembsa aaa tack wis sealeiadabeare 16, 500, 000 


The following table indicates the result of operations for 1956 and the estimates 
for 1957 and 1958: 
Operating revenues and expenses 


| | 

1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
— — _ — $$$ __. — | —— —_ _ - i — 

| | 

| 


Revenues: 


Rail line ‘ | $16,966,529 | $16,100,000 | $16, 100,000 
Other operations. _-. 938, 515 400, 000 | 400, 000 
Total revenues | 17,905,044 | 16,500,000 | —_ 16, 500, 000 
Expenses: | nn 
Rail line . .-| 15,228,811 14, 772, 000 15, 316, 100 
Other operations 598, 977 | 408, 000 | 413, 900 
Total expenses... _.. 15, 827, 788 15, 180, 000 15, 730, 000 

Net earnings... _.__.. ‘ by ike | 2, 


2,077,256 | 1, 320, 000 | 770, 000 








Pg OEE 


a 


Sat aee 


DS ea: 2 eee 


Estimates for aiditions 
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from revenues 





and betterments, and replacement program to be financed 


























Actual Estimated Estimated 
cost, 1956 cost, 1957 cost, 1958 
ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS PROGRAM 
Roadway, tracks and structures: 
TR cect sc. .n5- eae Ricks caw $591, 810 $595, 800 $550, 000 
Tie renewals_- bite ibaa tian die ae 221, 193 466, 000 230, 000 
Building and structures... 21-0 i000) 3.2 20000 184, 475 210, 500 175, 000 
Bridges, trestles and culverts... ...........---.- 53, 546 165, 000 153, 500 
Water, sewerage and utilities system....._.__..._....-...-|---..-.------. <tc ha 21, 500 
Ne eect fe Oo, 1, 051, 024 ) 437, 300 | 1, 130, 000 
Maintenance of equipment: ecm 1 pers a2, 
Dynamic braking on 1,500-horsepower locomotive __- 35, 513 135, 000 ; 
Roller bearings for triple: eee SEE encnenccamnanmanctbcebiisss 1 eikUs iA) 25, 700. |. Landi 
Roller bearings for freight and passenger cars___--- . b on 50, 000 
Unit truck installations_- pei aia i Ran ea ea eee asia ate } 50, 000 
Piggy-back car improvement, freight cars. if 50, 000 
CRETE al 31, 000 60,000 
Gabtitel esi esc: csi cesie- be 35, 513 191, 700 210, 000 
Communications: “Ye essen hi eepere 
Replace pole line, Curry to Healy -- 18, 978 will. Peli 
Microwave radio system, Seward to Anchorage. <eh-- een 630,000 |... 
Pole a. yw ne and crossing signals__- os 61,000 |. itil 
Expand microwave, Anchorage to Sew ard and Whittier __|_ 160, 000 
Continue Anchorage-Fairbanks eee on _® | 
fale (regrem..... <= =..=2-22-<: sss cal dee eae 40, 000 
Teen eect 18, 978 591, 000 200, 000 
Rolling stock: 65 unit rail boxes................-....------. -.-|.-----eea-aee- 324, 513 |....- = 
Total additions and betterment program ore 105, 515 2,544, 513 | -e , 540, 0 000 
REPLACEMENT PROGRAM B96 3 ba Fac day i 
Off track equipment and vehicles: 
DUTAONB Ss Pol eA a 197, 767 |... -- ee 
Trackliners and ballast regulators PETA oun O68 O90 |. .sce- ce-ch see £ 
ae eh Al ne ees naw en oerereee DE Abas Abi tdin abtabeceninenit= 
ee ac nn. ou bocca enc ar = 14, 044 shade 
Tractor for hauling trailers_...................---- 052, 6, 601 sehe 
Prageing equipment detectors... ...........+.-...--...--- BOs GOR) hs cicscces- bear Olistilas suidd 
ne Ei atin in wath ow wely oh ; ID olla anil eritiemereedliegl bails wei 
Le en nn cc laneccoumpsenpe 25, 100 | 120, 000 
9 naira Se ROMEO Litto ALIS IL AlN alee 99, 900 |... 
Sno-go tournadozer low-boy trailer... ._.._.......-.----.}L...---...---- TOPO Nit oi~sennice 
I Soo no tnd ccuwicceeeyp-paeer eerie > hobo lentandeledadehetneds Semanal =| 15, 000 
a ihe thet as dos ck ad dednane 315, 685, 138, 000 135, 000 
Rolling stock: / =a 
22 flatcars- pani eiiteidn 255, 273 | -- 
Vans and trailers... .....-....-..-....-....- 62, 620 |_-. 
Refrigeration units.....................-- ; © 90 fo. cht sheen 
Convert 50 gondolas to flat cars...............-.---.-- vides 106, 655 
50 covered triple hopper cars_---....-.------.--..---- 590, 000 
ES ee 68, 832 |. 
NORE, Cacsuieu TOES Ue Lo cece 324, 013 175 5, 487 | 590, 000 
Total replacement program --.--.................-.-- Phe ~ 639, 698 - 313, 487 a 25, ‘000 
Cumann a iis 1886 Ji I ok bc ecece class 405, 000 | 500,000! 00, 000 
I I ia 8 tte new ee oh aa "150, 213 | 3,358,000 | a“ 2, 765, 00 000 
NEED FOR ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Your biggest outlay for 1958 will be the purchase 


of 50 covered triple-hopper cars as replacements at a total cost of 
$590,000. Please give us a little more of the details on the need for 
these. 
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Mr. Lioyp, Hopper cars will be used for the increased coal tonnages 
that we are now faced with. In fact, we have a shortage of open- 
top equipment at the present time. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say you have a shortage of that kind of equip- 
ment ? 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is the mining industry picking up so that you need 
the hopper cars ? 

Mr. Luioyp. Yes, sir, for each year for the past 5 years total coal 
tonnage has been on the increase. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is due to the population, big increase in the 
population ? 

Mr. Luioyp. Military reasons. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Comptroller General in his report for fiscal 
year 1955 states: 

Another pipeline for the transportation of natural gas has tentatively been 
proposed for construction between Fairbanks and gas fields at Gubik. The 
economic effect of this pipeline on the railroad has not yet been determined. 
If the pipeline does materialize and the commercial gas rates are competitive 
with those of other fuels, coal shipments over the rail line to Fairbanks may 
be considerably curtailed. 

How about that? What is the status of this pipeline at a time when 
you are replacing so many hopper cars ? 

Mr. Luoyp, The status of thie gas pipeline is still in the talk stage 
and it would be a number of years, I feel quite certain, before it was 
an actuality. 

Mr. Kirwan. The pipeline? 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes, sir. However, it could have the same effect the 
petroleum pipelines had on our revenue. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the one thing we do not want to get into. 
Now if you, the United States Government is going to operate a rail- 
road and another wing of that same Government comes along and 
puts in a gas line—who is going to build this pipeline, private or 
Government ? 

Mr. Luoyp. I imagine it will be the Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now you have two. Someone is going out of business, 
as far as carrying fuel is concerned. 

Mr. Lioyp. There is the possibility the gas line will attract industry 
in the Fairbanks area and if that is true, the attraction of the indus- 
try, the railroad could benefit. 

Mr. Kirwan. The railroad could benefit if they get certain people 
going up there. But how about the last oil line? 

Mr. Luioyp. We did not benefit. 

Mr. Kirwan. You did not benefit from that. We dumped a lot 
of money repairing that railroad. 

Mr. Lioyn, That is right. 

Mr. Lavust. If I may correct Mr. Lloyd, the Government, as far as 
I know, has no intention of building a gas pipeline. If it is done, 
it will be private. 

Mr. Kirwan. We cannot stop the private development. I am not 
talking about private developments. I am taking issue with the dif- 
ferent arms of the Government that built a pipeline and at the same 
time want to spend $590,000 for some hopper cars. 

Mr. Luoyp. We can also use the hopper cars in the cement trade. 








| 
i 
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Mr. Kirwan. Maybe you can but if you get the hopper cars in 
there, the first thing you know the fellow shipping cement wants the 
proper cement car we use in this country. 

Mr. Luoyp. This will be the same type car. 

Mr. Kirwan. [If it is the same, all right. But I know the car they 
ship,.cement in in this country they do not ship coal in. I see them at 
the cement plants. 

Mr. Luoyp. It is a covered-type hopper and we have plans to put 
covers on these cars and use them in the summertime for the move- 
ment of cement. And stateside railroads do use them. 

Mr. Kiqgrwan. What railroad did you work on? 

Mr. Luioyp. Rock Island. 

Mr. Kirwan. What end of it? 

Mr. Lioyp. I worked on the railroad since I was a little boy, for 
the past 20 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. In transportation or what? 

Mr. Lioyp. Transportation. 

Mr. Krrwan. You could not get along without those cars? They 
are a necessity right now ? 

Mr. Luoyp. They are needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are needed for the progress of Alaska and 
for 

Mr. Luoyp. To keep the railroad in the black. 

Mr. Kirwan. Good investment, not only for the railroad but for 
the people of Alaska to give them the fuel and the things they want 
them when they want it. 

Mr, Luoyp. Yes. 





RATES 


Mr. Kirwan. The GAO reports continue to call attention to the 
problem of revising your rates upward. What is being done about 
this? 

Mr. Lxoyp. At the present time, due to losses in revenue because of 
the oil pipeline, we are taking into advisement a possibility of a rate 
increase. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is your loss on that oil pipeline? 

Mr. Luoyp. We estimate for fiscal 1957 about $2.2 million in revenue. 

Mr. Kirwan. Two million dollars you are going to lose on that 
pipeline ? 

Mr. Luoyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yet we equipped that railroad, spent millions on it; 
and who put the pipeline in ? 

Mr. Luoyp. Department of Defense, I imagine. 

Mr. Kirwan. oever put it in was an arm of the Government ? 

Mr. Lioyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They never gave a thought to the money. 
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Mr. Luoyp. That is right. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the basis on which your present rates were 
developed ? 

Mr. Luoyp. Cost of the service, value of the service, and, like any 
other railroad, what the traffic will bear. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the difference between a ton of freight up 
there and the highest ton of freight down here on our railroads? 

Mr. Lxoyp. At the present time distancewise we are on a compa- 
rable basis. Alaska Railroad has not had an increase since 1937 across 
the board. 

Mr. Kirwan. You mean a freight rate? 

Mr. Luoyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has not had a freight rate increase since 1937 ¢ 

Mr. Lxoyp. Thatis correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have there not been 12 here ? 

Mr. Luoyp. Ten that I know of in excess of 100 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. Ten increases here since the Second World War? 

Mr. Lioyp. That is why I mentioned the possibility we may have 
to raise our rates to meet wage increases. 

Mr. Kirwan. They have raised the rates here 10 or 12 times. If 
you are going to have any peace of mind up there at all, figuring how 
you will stay in the black, I don’t see how you can get by without rais- 
ing the rates. 

Mr. Luoyp. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will have to raise the rates to get by. 

Mr. Luoyp. To keep the railroad in the black that is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Wages up there are a little higher; are they not? 

Mr. Luoyp. 25 percent higher than the Northern Pacific. 

Mr. Krrwan. And you have not had a freight increase since 1937. 
The railroad is doing all right. 

Mr. Liuoyp. They have been doing an excellent job. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the situation with respect to a new contract 
with the Alaskan Steamship Co. to increase your revenues? There 
was some discussion about this recently ; was there not ? 

Mr, Luoyrp. The last discussion we had with the Alaska Steamship 
Co. was not a rate discussion. It was to consider a new type of trans- 
portation called train ships so we could interchange our Alaskan Rail- 
road equipment with stateside railroads in Seattle. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is surprising to me that you have not had a freight 
increase since 1937. 

Mr. Lioyp. In 1954 there was an equalization of rates between 
Seward and Whittier. However, in some commodities it resulted in 
an upward adjustment and some were down. There has not been a 
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straight across the board increase, like a stateside railroad would get, 
since 1937. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is very startling to me. In defense of you and 
those that have succeeded you, including General Olson, appointed 
in 1926 by President Coolidge—they had to be good to operate that 
railroad without any increase in freight rates. 

Personally I am glad to see you on the job, and I know that as long 
as you have been a former railroadman, and a good one, you will 
wen every effort to continue that railroad the way a railroad should 

run. 


Mr. Lioyn. I certainly will, Mr. Chairman. 


Avaska Pupsiac Works 


Mr. Fenton. The original act was estimated to cost $70 million, 
that is the act for public works. It was to terminate June 30, 1955, 
and it has been extended to June 30, 1959. How much of that $70 
million has been spent ? 

Mr. Lavust. About $11 million is left. 

Mr. Fenton. Has any payment been made? 

Mr. Lavst. I don’t have the figures on that, but there have been no 
defaults. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would insert that information in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Alaska public works—Payments, Alaska projects, Jan. 23, 1957 


Total cost of transferred projects___....._....____-_._-_____-____ $30, 1638, 367. 83 
Amount $0.0e. TepONR i leds ends cs sti ke 15, 082, 367. 83 
TO i crtaeesiaaibnmnip pine giesabitetty lid mean 2, 896, 129. 62 
EE SN es actin ep retin entre n airedeseerrennn ae sie 1, 088, 134. 94 
Deferred payments received *_......._.__-.-___-_________-____- 475, 617. 74 
Seems enna ee 10, 622, 451. 00 
I Pak, tlc eirteid notes winien cbs lose eli lise 221, 783. 53 


1 Includes payments made direct to Treasury. 


Mr. Fenton. You are supposed to repay 50 percent ? 
Mr. Lavst. Yes, sir. 


ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. Fenton. As far as the railroad is concerned it states a decrease 
in traffic is expected in 1957 and 1958 due to military petroleum pipe- 
lines and the rehabilitation of the Seward Line. That will take a lot 
of your revenue away ¢ 

r. Luoyp. Yes, sir; it will. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you figured out how much decrease in revenue 
that will be ? 

Mr. Luoyp. I estimate between 2.2 million and 2.5 million. 

Mr. Fenton. A year? 

Mr. Lioyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there very much oil or gas used up there ? 

Mr. Luoyp. Very little natural gas. However, they are trying to 
develop this field north of Fairbanks. Liquefied gas, petroleum 
products are used extensively because of the military usage. 

Mr. Fenron. I believe you said there was an increase in coal con- 
sumption ? 
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Mr. Lioyp. Yes; there is an increase annually in coal consumption 
for the past 5 years, and that again in part is due to the military usage. 


Mr. 


ENTON. Are those coal mines paying? 
Mr. Lioyp. Yes; they are. They area profitable operation. 


Mr. Fenton. What annual tonnage have the 

Mr. Luxoyp. I cannot tell you the overall for the Territory. The 
tonnage that moves by rail is estimated at 750,000 tons. 

Mr. Fenton. Are the railroads using diesel or coal 


Mr. Lioyp. 100 percent dieselized. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you and good luck to you up there. 


Virein Istanps CorPoraTION 


B. Statement of income and expense 





LOAN PROGRAM 


Income: Interest on loans 


Expense: 
Interest on borrowings from Treasury- 
Loan servicing expense 
Allocation of administrative expense 


Total expense_. 


Net operating income (or loss (—)), loan program 
SUGAR PROGRAM 
Income: Sales of sugar and molasses 


Expense: 
Growing and harvesting: 

Cost of growing and harvesting._-.-..._......-.---.--- 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) in sugarcane inventory. - 
Allocation of administrative expense_-___...........- ; 
Other expense 
Interest on borrowings from Treasury 
Depreciation 


Total, growing and harvesting expense _- 


Manufacturing, shipp and selling: 
Sugarcane pure’ ping 


Manufacturing expense. ...................-........-. 
Shipping and selling expense_.____..........-.-.------ 
Allocation of administrative expense _--_-............-- 
I a ees di ada nndcce machlelvesetiy 
Interest on borrowings from Treasury 
Depreciation 
Writeoff of accounts receivable. ............--.--.--.--. 
Increase or decrease (—) in allowance for losses on 
accounts receivable 


Total, manufacturing, shipping, and selling expense. 


Total, expense, sugar program 


Net operating loss (—) 


POWER PROGRAM 


SR OE INE «ins bco emai mnndeceenascécaueaebinn 

Expense: 
PEON Ss. cnn ancccsdss- : 
i titel, aks Batak acibedin aise yumm amie Olive ate 
Allocation of administrative expense 
ak i ae ee iuieemeene 
Interest on borrowings from Treasury 
Depreciation. . 
Writeoff of accounts. 
Decrease (—) in allo 


esivadle..........--<0---+-+-------- 
ance for losses on accounts receivable 


A citecin den rcdnceasataccingasundeetonstana 


Net operating income 

































































1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
$1, 200 _ $10, 300 | $16, 300 
510 4, 900 7,700 
oa 100 100 
100 900 1, 300 
610 5, 900 | 9, 100 
590| 4,400| 7, 200 
1, 654,006 | 1, 578, 600_ 1, 485, 700 
377, 883 82, 697 471, 800 
71, 967 7,497 —16, 800 
98) 457 26, 500 26, 400 
23, 659 19, 300 19, 300 
19, 892 23, 200 23, 900 
36, 572 39, 400 40, 600 
558, 380 | 583, 600. 565, 200 
329, 818 337, 000 337, 000 
518, 473 488, 300 443, 300 
191, 722 211, 100 199, 000 
80, 590 84” 300 81, 900 
82, 212 61, 500 59, 800 
69, 122 74, 100 74, 200 
127, 084 125; 600 126, 000 
ira as cwswns 6 aengie eae 
ya | cessonaitaniie ial 
1, 399, 020 1, 381, 900 1, 321, 200 
1,957,400 a 965, 500 4, 886, 400 
—303, all —386, 900 —400, 700 
| 

611, 765 690, 000 725, 7 
250, 304 280, 000 290, 000 
48, 760 44, 000 | 37, 000 
25, 590 25, 800 | 27, 800 
89, 123 | 93,000 | 95, 000 
35, 573 | 46, 600 56, 900 
77, 218 95, 000 | 105,000 
7, 972 | “—-<-< - e “eee eee wm eww 
—7, 672 ce held ones aklisiaaeeeeedinin 

526, 958 584, 400 611,7 
84, 807 105, 600 114, 000 








B. Statement of income and expense—Continued 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate! 1958 estimate 


MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE-PRODUCING ACTIVITIES 


Income: Sales and rentals $270, SOS $238, 200° $236, 700 


Expense: 
Cost of goods and services_. Jebii2 260, 148 205, 400 
Allocation of administrative expense 23, 266 22, 600 
Other expense - -.....-- ery FP greene ss eats 3, 308 2, 600 
Interest on borrowings from. Treasury _ oie noel 2, 271 ; 

Depreciation cts 5,114 
Writeoff of accounts receivable. _---- 424 
Decrease (—) in allowance for losses on accounts receivable — 222 | 


Total expemse........... Bolt SL. ab LY 294, 300 238, | 239, 200 
2, il | ; —2, 500 


NONOPERATING INCOME OR LOSS (—) 





Proceeds from sales of fixed assets: Land and equipment 
Net book value of assets sold (—) 


Net nonoperating income 
Net loss (—) for the year sail — 231, 944 | —277, 100 | 
ANALYSIS OF DEFICIT (—) 


. aie 
Deficit beginning of year | — 589, 628 | —561, 572 — 543, 672 
Grants for operating losses _-. Mie ics diptaa eesieatie | 260, 000 | 295, 000 562, 000 


Deficit end of year. Sd c eebah ate ain eel — 561, 572 — 543, 672 ~~ 263, 672 


Norte.—The Corporation also plans to expend funds in the amount of $130,000 for activities budgeted as 
predominantly nonrevenue producing. 


C. Statement of financial condition 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
} 
' 


ASSETS 


| 
| 
Cash with Treasury and in banks i $55, 226 $124, 725 | 
On hand and in transit -_-__- : , 320 | 1, 320 | 1, 320 


Total cash __ ; 56, 546 126, 045 | 322, 809 


Cash: 
$321, 489 


Accounts receivable_- a6 Ox | 274,020 | 310, 000 | 339, 000 
Less allowance for losses- - - ae 937 | 937 937 


Net accounts receivable_.____- 273, 083 309, 063 | 338, 063 
Deferred charges_- oe 24, 939 24, 000 | 24, 000 


| —} t 


Anticipated income from unsold portion of current year pro- 
duetion: 
Sugar 772, 645 870, 000 | 
Molasses ___- 21, 670 | 16, 800 | 


Total anticipated income ___ 794, 315 886, 800 | 


Inventories: 
Sugarcane in fields, succeeding year crop 150, 503 | 158, 000 
Supplies - L 632,322 | 580, 000 


Total inventories 782, 825 | 738, 000 


Loans outstanding_- 21, 577 219, 200 


Land, strnetures, and equipment. -- 5, 936, 212 6, 675, 612 
Less portion charged off as depreciation , 587, 287 1, 802, 287 | 


Net land, structures, and equipment__- 4, 398, 925 4, 873, 325 | 
Other assets: Long-term accounts receivable 320, 855 299, 291 


Total assets_____- a d | 6, 673, 065 7, 475, 724 | 


LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities__. 7 475, 750 | 473, 800 | 
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C. Statement t of finencial condition—Continued 


3 3 ny 
| 1956 actual | 1967 estimate 1958 estimate 


INVESTMENT OF U. 8. GOVERNMENT 


Interest-bearing investment: 
Advance from revolving fund_ bigs. 2. Fed $5,050,000 | $5, 846, 000 | $6, 146, 000 
Paid-in capital_.......... a deities ig Mi ateineie 938, 629 | 938, 629 | 938, 629 


Total interest-bearing investment_________.____- 6 988, 629 | a te 784, 629 | 


Non-interest-bearing investment: "| 
Appropriations: Grants for liquidation of Treasury notes... 750, 000 | 
Cees grants for non-rev ee activities __ 20, 258 | 10, 967 
Deficit (—)...-.1-----.-- } — 561, 572 | — 543, 672 


Total, non-interest-bearing investment______ eT 208, 686 27, 295 


Total investment of U. S. Government_____- 6, 197, 315 | * 001, 924 | 7, 581, 924 





Total liabilities and investment of U. 8. Government. | 6,673, 065 | a 475, 724 | 8, 056, 3 324 


Mr. Kirwan. Virgin Islands Corporation. 
Do you have a statement, Mr. Bartlett ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bartierr. It is a pleasure to meet with this committee again 
this year, and: I am proud to be able to report continuing impr ovements 
in our operation. On June 30, 1956, the Virgin Islands C orporation, a 
fully owned Government cor poration established under Public Law 
149, 81st Congress, with a corporate charter of 10 years expiring June 


30, 1959, completed its 7th year of operation. It was the most 
successful year in its history and every operation in which the Corpo- 
ration was engaged showed a profit, with the exception of sugar proc- 
essing. The production of sugarcane showed a profit of over $53,000, 
the first time a profit has ever been realized in this particular operation, 
which is of such vital importance in the economy of the Virgin Islands, 
particularly St. Croix. 

The financial statement for the fiscal year closing June 30, 1956, 
showed considerable improvement over the past 2 years. The losses 
for the fiscal year 1956 amounted to $231,944, a substantial reduction 
over the past 2 years. These savings were made in spite of a substan- 
tial increase ($67 404) in interest paid to the United States Treasury 
due to an increase in interest rates over 1955. The reduction in losses 
was due in a large part to the greatly improved financial picture in con- 
nection with the production of sugarcane. In 1955 the production of 
sugarcane accounted for a loss of $97,373, as compared to a profit of 
$53,696 in 1956. 

Credit for much of the savings made during the fiscal year was due 
to the efforts of Mr. M. O. Proverbs, Manager of the Sugar Depart- 
ment, and to L. S. Martin, Manager of the Power Department whieh 
continued to expand and provide good service. 

The average employment for the year was 606 per diem and 133 per- 
manent employees. During the cane harvesting season (February to 
June) the Corporation employed an additional 367 British West In- 
dian workers. Employment remained at practically the same level as 
the previous year. 


87677—57——-32 
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The major activities of the Corporation continue to be the growing 
and processing of sugarcane. The 1956 crop (135,258 tons) was the 
highest in tons per acre of sugarcane produced in the history of the 
Virgin Islands. The higher tonnage was attributed to better land 
preparation, more intensive cultivation, and general improvements 
in planting and cultivation methods. Rainfall was favorable but 
likewise somewhat detrimental due to the fact that during the harvest- 
ing season rainfall exceeded the annual average by over 5 inches. 
Frequent rains throughout the harvesting season were undoubtedly 
a in part for the substantial drop in sucrose content. The 
yield for the 1956 crop was 9.434 as compared to a yield of 10.483 
in 1955. A similar drop in yield was experienced in Puerto Rico and 
generally throughout the Caribbean area. 

The losses incurred in the processing of sugarcane were respon- 
sible for the overall losses of the Corporation. The losses in the factory 
for 1956 increased over those of 1955 by $69,325. The factor contribut- 
ing most to this increased loss was the low sucrose content of ‘the 
sugarcane processed. As was pointed out in the above statement, 
sucrose was nearly 1 percent lower in 1956 than in 1955. If the same 
percentage of sucrose had prevailed in the 1956 crop as in 1955 we 
would have produced approximately 1,400 more tons of sugar, with 
little additional expense, which would have reflected a net additional 
income of not less than $150,000. The cost per ton of sugarcane ground 
in 1956 was $6.31 as compared to $6.97 in 1955, a substantial saving m 
operational costs. However, due to the reduction in yield of sucrose 
the cost per ton of sugar produced increased from $152.32 im 1955 
to $152.89 in 1956. Under the able direction of D. C. Bolin, factory 
superintendent, continued technical improvements are being made 
in the factory as time and funds permit. A thorough study is being 
made of each and every operation in order to determine how and 
where additional savings may be made. 

The price paid to farmers for sugar produced was slightly higher 
than last year and varied from $117.20 to $121.40 per ton, with a crop 
average of $119.30. We shipped and sold all of the sugar produced 
during the 1956 crop. A total of 653,982 gallons of molasses was 
produced during the 1956 crop and was sold to the two local rum 
distilleries and to livestock producers. 

The power operation had another successful year. Rate reductions 
were made in both St. Thomas and St. Croix on July 1,1955. This was 
the second rate reduction in St. Croix, and the fourth reduction in St. 
Thomas since VICORP acquired the power systems. Both St. Croix 
and St. Thomas showed an increase in total revenue over 1955 of 
approximately $32,000 each. The increase in St. Croix was 16% as 
against an increase in St. Thomas of 9%. 

‘The conversion of the north and south feeder lines in St. Thomas 
was completed with resulting improvements in voltage maintenance 
throughout the system. On August 6, 1956, power service was ex- 
tended to St. John. Service is presently available at Caneel Bay, 
Cruz Bay, and adjoining areas, and distribution lines will be ex- 
tended to other areas as rapidly as possible. A new 965-kilowatt en- 
gine was installed and is now operating in St. Croix. A new 24-kilo- 
volt 3-phase backbone feeder was completed and energized in St. Croix 
from the powerplant at Christiansted to Frederiksted. Oil-circuit 
reclosers and sectionalizers have been installed on both St. Thomas 





| 
| 
| 
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and St. Croix with most satisfying results in maintaining more con- 
stant service throughout the systems. This fact was clearly demon- 
strated during hurricane Connie in September 1955, and again more 
recently during hurricane Betsy in August of 1956. : 

The water and soil conservation programs were carried out in co- 
operation with the Soil Conservation Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the local soil conservation district 
board, A total of 18 earth dams were completed during the year—14 
on St. Croix and 4 on St. Thomas and St. John. The total number of 
dams constructed under this program is now 84, with an estimated 
impounding capacity of over 400 million gallons of water. The Soil 
Conservation Service technicians have surveyed both the islands of 
St. Thomas and St. Croix and have indicated a large number of sites 
which they consider suitable for the construction of earth dams. It is 
hoped funds will continue to be available for this dam program which 
has been outstanding in its benefit to the overall development of the 
islands through providing direct sources of water and likewise gen- 
erally raising the level of the water table. 

The land-clearing program which has been operating for several 
years to clear brushland for better agricultural use was continued and 
694 acres were cleared during the past year. More than 4,000 acres of 
land have been cleared since the inception of this program and local 
farmers are doing a good job in complying with our land-clearance 
agreement which calls for keeping the cleared land in productive 
agricultural use for a period of 5 years. 

The VICORP forestry program was continued in cooperation with 
various agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
particularly the United States Forest Service. There was consider- 
able direct seeding of mahogany in areas suitable for forest develop- 
ment and, in addition, 14,000 mahogany trees and 7,000 teak trees were 
planted. The total area reforested was 129 acres, which was about 
equally divided between private and public lands. A sawmill was 
put in operation during the year and a small quantity of timber for 
experimental purposes was felled and sawed. 

A program for the improvement of livestock was continued in co- 
operation with the agricultural experiment station of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Corporation provided land, animals, 
and limited operational expenses for the work in process. The herd of 
St. Croix breed of cattle being maintained by the Corporation con- 
sists of the following: 35 cows, 10 bulls, 26 heifers, 21 steers, total 92. 

~Bhe St. Croix livestock industry faced a serious problem during the 
course of the year due to the loss of its Puerto Rican market. Fortu- 
nately, demand for animals on the hoof for exportation, particularly 
to the French West Indies, developed rapidly and resulted in a reason- 
ably stable market during recent months, The president of the Cor- 
poration and the staff of the agricultural experiment station, made 
every possible effort to establish a cattle marketing cooperative. A 
number of meetings were held with the cattle growers and a set of 
articles of incorporation and bylaws establishing the St. Croix Cattle 
Marketing Cooperative were drawn up. The group was officially in- 
corporated but failed to ratify the bylaws and actually form the coop- 
erative. All of the basic work toward this end has been accomplished. 
At some future date it is hoped that it may be possible to establish 
a badly needed service for the cattle producers of St. Croix. 
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The loan program was active during the year and numerous inquiries 
and applications were received from a number of individuals and 
corporations seeking financialassistance in the carrying out of their 
proposed enterprises, A total of 18 applications were received, of 
which 12 were approved, In most instances the failure to grant re- 
quested loans was due to insufficient equity on the part of the borrower. 

The Corporation continued to act as agent for the Secretary of 
the Interior in the operation of the Navy properties located at the 
former Marine Corps air facility and submarine base, St. Thomas, 
V. 1... The majority of the buildings are now under lease and consider- 
able progress has been made in rehabilitating and maintaining these 

roperties in accordance with specifications established by the Navy. 
Credit for a job well done belongs to Mr. FE, H. Gray, manager, who 
has accomplished a difficult task under trying circumstances. With 
the income now being derived from the properties it is expected that 
proper maintenance will be continued and improvements made. 

Mr. Kirwan. Virgin Islands Corporation appropriation for 1957 
was $425,000, request for 1958 is $692,000. That, is an increase of 
$267,000. 

Insert. pages 139 to 146 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


VirGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 
Revolving fund, Virgin Islands Corporation 


Supplemental appropriation act, 1957_.-.--._-.-----------_--------- $125, 000 
Rpeereen samen A ees ee ee ese a he eile 125, 000 


RN I TO iS se seen El emcee teen ete ed $= ergata 
Analysis by activities 


Activities : Loans: 
i ahs ein on les as en ence tages naw ania on acs eal inane $125, 000 
Oe ntl Tacit ra stent te Gch ake Pp np i A! Te ARE OS OTERO 
ee eee Se LO BU, SE as fe tit 
eee See... wc eee teaen lolli usnaceneeser leiden 
Tae ene al cxentnentgipe idan bes Oi ED a Re TE et 


REQUEST FOR, AUTHORITY TO UNDERTAKE MAJOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


There will be a. need for expansion and improvement to power distribution 
plant facilities during the fiseal year 1958. Authority is requested to undertake 
the following major capital improvements during that period: 


Purchase and installation of 2 transformer banks on the island of 


Nee een nnn ne ee eaten ates ete ea and Kite S70, 009 
Construction of 30 additional miles of distribution lines on all 
ee Oe Pe eee ot. tal els es cal pec cin nae licens 90, OOO 


Conversion from 12.5 kilowatt system to 24 kilowatt, including 24 kilo- 
watt distribution transformers and insulation of lines on the island 
(Ease 9 een Sim iat IT rai tel dill ND adel Wah gt een ee crs! 40, 000 


Total estimated cost of improvements_____.....-.-.--.--~-- _... 200,000 


No appropriation is requested during the fiscal year 1958S to accomplish. the 
proposed improvements. However, in the event sufficient revenues become avail- 
able, the authority requested herein will permit the Corporation to proceed witi 
the necessary work. 
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Grants, Virgin Islands Corporation 


Appromria thon) eet; $O0Ti Aw oa Ue OS ts _._.. $425, 000 
Increases :. Operating lossee. 2b ogo ees 267, 000 
Boiget entimate; Somes sf ee ee ae cs 692, 000 


Analysis of activities 











Activities | Appropri- Decreases Base, | Estimate, Increases 
ation | 1958 1958 
——— ——-- = — ——__ — —EE = "| 4 eS | ND | 
Se a as sg eo ho oc sccnc $295, 000 | _- $295, 000 | $562, 000 | $267, 000 
2. Programs not predominantly “of a rev enue-pro- | | 
ducing character... .........--..----.--------| 130,000 |--- _...--} 130, 000 | 130, 000 | ee Lace 
TR sista i'n Seat dear ee regio ths ori | 425, 000 | 692,000 | 267, 000 


| | 
| 


The estimate of $692,000 for grants is distributed as follows: 


a a a serine diet $562, 000 
Programs not predominantly of a revenue producing character___-- 130, 000 
Pe orig rn les a ec aT eg eo le 692, 000 


Operating losses, $562,000 —This amount is required to cover actual prior year 
losses as well as estimated losses for the current and budget years pursuant to 
authority granted under section 8 (a) of Public Law 149, approved June 30, 
1949. The estimate includes funds to cover losses as follows : 





Balance required to cover actual losses, fiseal year 1956_._.__.___.-_-- $116, 187 
(The total loss for this period was $231,944, for which $115,757 
was appropriated in prior years, ) 
Estimated losses, fiscal year 1957............-..----- is Site basaateeres ane 277, 100 
eat Gi eal lan Dem it sone ep TRON 168, 713 
Desay operativi¢ losgeb 21 et a Ae 562, 000 
Programs not predominantly of a revenue producing character, $130,000 
(a) Water and soil conservation, $100,000: 
The funds requested under this caption are to be used for the 
following purposes : 
OIE Nk. oct trninal ten hientethndenintntintttin suite onthteehia 65, 000 
Brush Gearme for farmers... + enh ince th aed 25, 000 
Maintenance of pasture (special practices) .___.-____---_-- 2, 500 
Promotion of other productive uses of land__.___________--_- 7, 500 
TN issih eee aestl tiie Rite Mt Ee can ates alias peeantnsnddll 100, 000 


(bd) Forestry program, $30,000 : 
Land preparation and continuing the seeding and planting 
of mahogany trees on approximately 800 acres of land suitable 
for forestry, but too steep or shallow for other productive use__ 30,000 


Total nonrevenue producing programs___.__-_~_---..--__--_ 130, 000 





Total! grants’ appropriation. io li. fle 692, 000 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, E stimate, a (+) 











| 
1957 | 1958 
ve dectems (-) 
ssrvrrs int retctirertieens-ebrerrr array ere sit ite tr syepinqnenupiattntelantteett eh cnnins 
Program and financing: m6 | 
Total obligations (appropriation) - --| ans 000 | _ 9692, 0 000 +$267, 000 
Obligations by objects: 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions --- tL | 425, 000 692, 000 | +267, 000 


Total obligations___. ea Sebi Shpeandcebavuemanicel 425, 000 | 692, 000 | +267, 000 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


_ Authority is requested to expend $160,000 for expenses incident to the opera- 
tion of the Virgin Islands Corporation, broken down as follows: 


Administrative expenses by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent itions ond 795 743 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ...............- ; 193 180 
Average number of all employees ¢ 23 
Number of employees at end of year. ._......_. poten 700 


Average salaries and grades: 
Ungraded positions: Average salary eye ; 326 $1, 343 

01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions.............-. “ca . $991, 400 | $979, 300 
Positions other than permanent..._.................-- 3, 623 | 168, 000 | 165, 000 
Payment above basic rates............._..-.....--- 23, 1 18, 000 | 18, 000 
Excess of annual leaye earned over annual leave taken 5 4, 000 | 4, 000 


———— — - 
Total personal services , 208, 83 1, 181, 400 1, 166, 300 
Deduct portion not chargeable to adm 

pense limitation - 1, 089, 405 | 1, 062, 000 | 1, 046, 800 





119, 431 119, 400 119, 500 
7 ea 13, 953 | 14, 000 14, 000 
Communication services... oi ee 3, 534 | 4, 100 4, 100 
Printing and reproduction - __-_- dR. 5 957 900 900 
Other contractual services. - - 15, 432 16, 000 16, 000 
Supplies and materials an 3, 097 3, 600 3, 600 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _..._...___..__- 1, 599 2, 000 | 1, 900 


Total administrative expenses. - 158, 003 160, 000 | 160, 000 





TRANSFER OF CORPORATION ACTIVITIES TO VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. In view of the larger revenues now available to the 
Virgin Islands why shouldn’t the local government finance the non- 
revenue-producing activities of the corporations which we have been 
financing with direct appropriations ? 

Mr. Barrietr. That is the recommendation which has been under 
consideration and proposed by the General Accounting Office, and it 
is a matter of potery. 

However, from an operating standpoint the Corporation has the 
equipment and the facilities which were bought from these funds 
during past years which are available for the carrying out of these ac- 
tivities. 

Actual funds being appropriated now are strictly operating funds 
and are not being spent in any way for equipment. 

To transfer the operation over would involve another outlay on their 
part, a transfer in some manner, of the operating equipment, which is 
quite extensive, in connection particularly with the dam and land 
clearance programs. 

OPERATING LOSSES 


Mr. Krrwan. Your operating losses continue to be substantial. Do 
you feel there is any hope of ever getting into the black ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. I think we have made considerable improve- 
ment. At the end of the first 6 months of my occupancy I believe 
losses were $695,000 approximately. We cut them the following year 
to $367,000, I believe. Last year they were down to $231,000. 
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I think I can honestly state that if our present crop continues to grow 
and appear as it now appears, and we have a fairly good sugar-grind- 
ing season, our losses this year will be less than $100,000. 

r. Krrwan, That loss is on sugarcane ? 

Mr. Barrier. The entire operation, sugarcane, processing, and so 
on. 
Mr, Kirwan. This $692,000 you request for 1958 is for sugar-plant 
operations alone ? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is for the overall losses, of which the majority 
were in the field of sugarcane. 


LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Krrwan. What have you in here for loans ? 

Mr. Bartirrr. There is no request for loans. 

Mr. Kirwan. No request for any loans to anybody down there? 

Mr. Bartuerr. No, sir. 

Mr, Kirwan. Nobody made any request of you! 

Mr. Barttetr. We have found available for loans, authorized funds 
which have not been spent entirely. 

Mr, Kirwan. You have money for that purpose ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much money do you have on hand for that 
purpose ¢ 

Mr, Bartiert. As of this time I think it is something over $300,000 
with pending loans of $125,000 in the works that are being processed 
and considered. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much of that is small loans? How much in 
small loans do you make ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Approximately 40 are what we call sugarcane loans, 
that is, loans to small growers, for the purchase of fertilizer, plowing 
their land, weed control, and harvesting purposes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You made 40 loans. What did they amount to? 

Mr. Bartierr. They run anywhere from as little as $50 up to per- 
haps four or five thousand dollars. The largest we have made is 
$7,500. These loans have totaled approximately $50,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. At no time did you ever get above $50,000? 

Mr. Bartterr. In total that would be about right. 

Mr. Kirwan. From $50 up to $7,500 ? 

Mr. Barrierr. That is the highest. 

Mr. Kirwan. At no time did you ever get above the $50,000 mark 
to one person ? 

Mr. Bartuert. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Kirwan. And that applies to industry, also, whether it be a 
hotel or anyone else coming into the island ? 

Mr. Bartierr, Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan, What is the highest loan you ever made there? 

Mr. Barter. $100,000. We have one to A. H. Riise Distillers 
Corp. and one to the Carlton Estate, Inc., a hotel. One is a com- 
mercial distillery and the other a hotel. 

Mr. Kirwan. How is the hotel doing? 

Mr. Bartietr. They opened on December 15 and have prospered 
in the 30 days they have been in operation. They have full bookings 
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well mto April for the present year. I would say they got off to a 
good start. 

Mr. Kirwan. How are the other hotels doing? 

Mr. Bartierr. Very well. It has been a good tourist season. 

a Kirwan. What is the Bluebeard doing which the Government 
sold! 

Mr. Bartierr. Fine. They have even made advance payments. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are they doing with the one up on the hill? 

Mr. Bartierr. The mountaintop hotel ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, overlooking the Caribbean Sea. 

Mr. Bartierr. They are doing well. Without exception they have 
been doing well, turning away guests. 


CONTINUATION OF CORPORATIONS 


Mr. Krrwan. Last year you told us that the Directors of the Cor- 
poration would meet last June to consider recommendations to the 
Congress with respect to continuation of the Corporation after the 
charter expires in 1959. What has been decided about this? 

Mr. Barrierr. The Board passed at its last meeting a motion that 
the Corporation should be rechartered and requested Interior to start 
the necessary legislation. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will happen if the Congress does not appro- 
priate to cover your losses ? 

Mr. Bartierr. We would be faced with a continual loss each year 
which would eat up our entire authorization, unless we are able to get 
into a better financial picture. 

We originally were authorized $9 million. Of that $6,513,000 has 
been appropriated, 

Mr. Krrwan. Between the losses and the loans you haven’t very 
long to go. 

Mr. Bartierr. Between the losses and the loans? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. We have a continual income from the power opera- 
tions and sugar operations. 

Mr. Kirwan. How big is the revolving fund from power and so on? 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Bartierr. Two or three million dollars a year. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are not asking for money but you are asking for 
authority here to undertake the following—major capital improve- 
ments during that period ? 

Mr. Bartrert. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. $70,000 for the isle of St. John, 30 additional miles of 
distribution lines, and conversion from the 12.5-kilowatt system to 24 
kilowatt, including 24-kilowatt distribution transformers, installation 
of lines on the island of St. Croix, $40,000. Total estimated cost is 
$200,000. Is that what you are requesting ? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Yes, sir. That is not actually a request for an 
appropriation but a request to use available funds coming from our 
power revenue. 
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We have followed the practice of asking budget and Congress to 
approve our major capital expenditures. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is one of them. 

Mr. Bartterr. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is the same as you did in other years? 

Mr. Bartterr. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is no difference ? 

Mr. Bartterr. Perhaps the justification is different from what we 
have used before. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have to come in every time you want capital 
improvements ? 

r. Bartietr. For these specific three items. We have authority, 
for example, to put in a generating plant last year which has been done. 
Now we want to expand our authority for these stations. 

Mr. Krrwan. You have made a lot of progress there. You need 
transmission lines. 

Mr. Bartiert. Distribution lines for our power and our substation 
is our primary concern at the moment. We have grown so fast—our 
peak has grown so fast and the use of power that we need more sub- 
stations. 

Mr. Kirwan. You need two things, power and water. 

Mr. Bartietr. We sure need the latter. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then you will have trouble taking care of the people 
coming down there and you will have to get a police force to look 
after. them. But those are the two things necessary to establish the 
Virgin Islands. 

r. Bartietr. Power has been an excellent operation and has con- 
sistently shown a profit. It has been a sound and well-planned oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Fenton. If power is a sound operation where do we get the 
losses. 

Mr. Bartierr. From the sugar-processing plants. The power oper- 
ation showed a profit of about $85,000 and has consistently shown a 
profit over the past 5 years. 

Mr. Fenton. What other revenue sources have you ? 

Mr. Barttetr. Sale of sugar. Sugar and power are the two main 
sources. We charge interest on our small-loan business, of course, 
and those would be about the only sources of income we can point to. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Fenton. What was the original amount of money you had? 

Mr. Bartietr. I would have to go back through the record to find 
what the original appropriations were, sir. I don’t have that knowl- 
edge. I was not with the Corporation when it was formed in 1949. 
The authorization was for $9 million. As I said earlier, we have 
drawn against that $9 million, or had authorized against it the 
$6,513,000. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have—— 

Mr. Bartierr. We have drawn something over $5 million from the 
Treasury. Westill have a balance against the appropriation. 
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Mr. Fenton. I wish you would insert something in the record show- 
ing the source of this fund originally and what you have done with 
it up to date. 

r. Bartierr. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


The Virgin Islands Corporation Act, Public Law 149, 8ist Congress, approved 
June 30, 1949, authorized the Corporation to obtain money from the Treasury of 
the United States, for use in the performance of the powers and duties granted 
to or imposed upon it by law, not to exceed a total of $9 million outstanding at 
any one time. For this purpose appropriations not to exceed $9 million were 
authorized to be made to a revolving fund in the Treasury. 

Appropriations totaling $6,513,000 have been authorized from the revolving 
fund for the following programs : 

Loan program 

Capital improvements 
Sugar-mill equipment 
Agricultural equipment 
Power program 
Operating capital 


Total appropriations 
1 Total expenditures as of January 1957, $5,050,000. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. General administration, you ask for $290,920. There 
is no difference this year from last year except contribution to the 
retirement fund of $14,000. 

Mr. Lavst. That is right, $14,905. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is the same this year as last year. 

Mr. Lavst. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Weare glad to have had you here. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Monpay, JANUARY 28, 1957. 


WITNESSES 


ROSS L. LEFFLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, FISH AND WILDLIFE 

D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

JOHN L. FARLEY, ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SPORT FISH- 
ERIES AND WILDLIFE 

ARNIE J. SUOMELA, ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES 

JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Bureau of Fish and Wildlife. 
We have the new Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, Mr. 
Leffler. 

Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, a very short one. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


Mr. Leffler. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY LEFFLER 


Mr. Lerrier. Having been only recently nominated by the Presi- 
dent, to serve in the newly-created position of Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for Fish and Wildlife, I think it more appropriate that 
those who participated in the preparation of the budget discuss. it 
with you. 

While I am in new surroundings here, my active interest in con- 
servation work dates back many years, I first became a member 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission in 1927 and served with the 
commission for 29 years, 16 of them as its president. I am a former 
national director of the Izaak Walton League and a past president 
of the International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners. I have served on the Conservation Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Secretary of the Interior since July 1955, and was a 
member of a survey team which, in 1954, made a study of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Although I am familiar in general with the organization and pro- 
grams of the Fish and Wildlife Service, I have not had opportunity 
to familiarize myself with the detailed estimates. I shall, therefore, 
leave the discussion of the estimates to other witnesses. 1 appreciate 
this opportunity to appear before you and hope that you find it 
possible to fully support our proposals. 

Mr. Krrwan. We are happy to have you with us. 

From your background, it is clear that you are not a new man to 
wildlife conservation. With that experience, it shows you know what 
the score is. 

What part of Pennsylvania are you from? 

Mr. Lerruer. Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say you were with the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission? 

Mr. Lerruier. | was president of the commission for 16 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had many years in it as an active member? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you here. Of course, we will 
ask our questions of somebody else. 

Mr. Lerrier. I would appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are grateful to you, sir. I think it was a good 
appointment in your case. 


Bureau OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. The estimate for 1958 is $17,052,200, representing an in- 
crease of $3,570,400 over the adjusted base 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


We will now take Mr. Farley. Do you have a statement sir. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, I think it has been duplicated and distributed. 
Tt is a very brief statement. Shall I read it? 

Mr. Kirway. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Faruey. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
this committee to discuss the 1958 estimates for the new Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The estimates for this Bureau total 
$17,052,200, of which $11,500,000 is for “Management and investi- 
gations of resources,”’ $5,332,000 is for “Construction” and $220,200 
is for ‘““General administrative expenses.” 
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The Bureau is currently operating 85 fish hatcheries. Five new 
hatcheries were authorized by the last Congress and funds are included 
in our estimates for their completion. 

The Bureau operates and maintains 264 national wildlife refuges. 
Approximately 7,000 acres were added to the national wildlife refuge 
program during the past fiscal year, but there is need to acquire much 
more habitat for migratory waterfowl. 

Weare requesting an increase for research in both wildlife and sport 
fisheries. Research in these important fields has lagged far behind 
similar research in commercial fisheries. It is urgent that we bring 
our wildlife and sport fisheries research up to the same high level 
which is maintained by the commercial fisheries divisions. 

During the past year, an economic survey of hunting and sport 
fishing was conducted to determine the economic status as well as the 
intangible values of these recreations. It was found that 25 million 
fishermen and hunters spent $3 billion during 1955 for their recreation. 
They enjoyed 500 million days of sport and drove their automobiles 
almost 10% billion miles. With anticipated increases in our popula- 
tion and the probability that adjusted working weeks will make more 
days available for recreation, it is imperative that facilities be de- 
veloped for a greatly increased demand in terms of hunting, fishing, 
and other forms of recreation. 

I shall discuss the details of the appropriations and activities in- 
volved and the increases requested as the individual items are reached 
in the hearing. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATION OF RESOURCES 


Program and financing 








1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
oniictinl de . cineca esiinertacsripehbsdein tacit 1h etigcinied 
Soopers by activities: 

anagement of fishery resources. --_- $2, 936, 280 $3, 541, 040 $4, 037, 000 

2 Extension and training_-. out ‘ 135, 055 147, 400 155, 000 

3. Fishery research. .....-.......--.-- sob ave yer 255, 004 253, 400 349, 000 

4. Administration of wildlife resources - - -- a 1, 702, 169 3, 699, 700 3, 847, 000 

5. Control of predatory animals and i injurious: rodents. ____-| 970, 046 1, 759, 500 1, 902, 000 

6., Wildlife research. _...........-..--- ar : 43, 179 | 675, 800 1, 000, 000 

7. Soil and moisture conservation -_-_--_- - __- ; 508% 7, 584 | 140, 500 | 210, 000 

a aaa onto ee FLIPS 
_ Total obligations... .-. ith bo ~ Shien bbb nn thse 2h -~9 6, 539, 317 10, 217, 340 11, 500, 000 
Financing: 

Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. - ---- 7S, 539, 317 Tr 10, 217, 340 

aire. itt SY sR sash bial de| 210336 0 bens ies 11, 500, 000 


Obligations aed objects 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








| 


862 | 1, 210 | 1, 280 


| 
Total number ot remem pections. | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- i es. 96 223 |} 236 
Average number of all employees. __..........-- i. ‘4 909 1,412 1, 488 
Number of employees at end of year__-..-...........--- | 1, 035 A 510 1, 600 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary...........-.- Pie bidine dt wbet = dal bbe dad | $5,127 | $5, 163 $5, 187 
Average grade _- eewba ae ea G8-6.9 | GS8-6.9 | Gs-6.9 
Ungraded p positions: “Average salary... id. asada bah dd}. $3, 867 | 33, 857 
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wont by ee 











| 

| 1956.actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions................--- $3, 898, 100 $5, 648, 269 $5, 992, 929 
Positions other than permanent 363, 533 | 875, 600 914, 635 
Regular pay above 52-week base ‘ 14, 938 | ; : 22, 908 
Payment above basic rates 87, 649 | 109, 095 | 111, 795 
Total personal services > = ales “a 4, 364, 220 | 6, 632, 964 7, 042, 267 
02 Travel..._._.. DikietRs ob poate a 264, 970 466, 700 505, 440 
03 Transportation of things. aes. niinhaes cela 41, 616 | 58, 800 63, 215 
04 Communication services. -._.- - aT, Seren) 50, 064 66, 200 71, 865 
05 Rents and utility. services _ ae acer : : al 89, 807 | 127, 300 135, 550 
06 Printing and reproduction Sa Sub. lbietainey eae | 27,311 | 61, 100 66, 230 
07 Other contractual services - nai ol itm diie se 339, 152 492, 350 536, 520 
08 Supplies and materials_......._...--- . se 1, 062, 048 1, 882, 255 2, 128, 070 
acini daterten Lubna nnnionnmeniha< inte’ ae: 254, 079 419, 800 455, 080 
10 Lands and structures. __- od peice. a 127, 166 | 128, 450 140, 140 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions snake aie | 623 |.- nto he sueieieraale ei 
Cc ontribution to retirement fund _. : $otesstes : fo 3 471, 860 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- | 6, 975 | 10, 200 10, 600 
15 Taxes and assessments... -- iseign~apd.s | 8, 861 15, 338 17, 833 
Subtotal. : << Ze 6, 636, 892 | 10, 361, 457 11, 644, 670 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence a as of 97, 575 | 144, 117 144, 670 
Total obligations. __.-........-- : cose ae 6, 539, 317 10, 217, 340 | 11, 500, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate| 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 





Appropriation _- 1.5 SNe Jee lalate gsut : $11. 500, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES a a eee 

Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) ___-____.- on ee | 10, 331, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward _ _ _- Sanat 1, 169, 000 
Total expenditures and balances...............-..-- i wissihers 2 al .| 11, 500, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. The first appropriation item is “Management and in- 
vestigation of resources”’ for which an increase of $830, 400 is requested. 

We will insert pages 2 through 4 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows 8:) 


Management and investigations of resources 


1957 comparative transfers from: 
Management of resources, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 


TN ec Ne kcal Oe $9, 288, 140 
Investig¢ utions of. re sources, Fish and Wildlife 
Sefvice..__ 1. Se a ee ee 929, 200 
Total available, 1957___ _ $10, 217; 340 
Increase in base due to Gove srnment’s contribution to the retireme nt 
fund_ oe . a < Seabed st eats 452, 260 


Adjusted appropriation, (base, 1958) . - - — - us wit 203 ui AO, GOR, G00 
Increases: 
Management of a resources. _. ute Faas $391, 400 
Fishery research. jolie? etlssobdsateoncutosd 4 82, 600 
Wildlife research 3 Lis an eA 287, 200 
Soil and moisture conserv ation- waistiaetda: 69, 200 


— 830, 400 
muaest estimate... i955... 2.0.20... 2 S iaileeden 11, 500, 000 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


























Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted 
Activity able 1957 ment’s con- | appropria- 
tribution tion 
to the retire- 
ment fund 
(1) (2) (3) 
1. Management of fishery resources. -_............--- sists aba tt $3, 541, 040 $104, 560 $3, 645, 600 
Ne enn ct veteacneseeneaes at 147, 400 7, 600 155, 000 
Se I en de oil sds. ti acne. 253, 400 13, 000 266, 400 
4. Administration of wildlife resources... ...................-- 3, 699, 700 147, 300 3, 847, 000 
5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents... ---__- 1, 759, 500 142, 500 1, 902, 000 
Ce a nh et ede. ook dapebndsiccenesaveces 675, 800 37, 000 712, 800 
7. Soil and moisture conservation. -........ ..........-..-..-.- 140, 500 300 140, 800 
A oh, SO nn LL 5k ne btee denn nienbeeeoes 10, 217, 340 452, 260 10, 669, 600 
Analysis by activities 
Adjusted Estimate 
Activities appropri- | Decreases | Base 1958 1958 Increases 
ation 
1. Management of fishery resources........._| $3, 645,600 |............| $8, 645, 600 | $4,037,000 | $391, 400 
2. Extension and training. svs...........-..- 185, 000 }...........- 155, 000 155, 000 |.......-..- 
eR eR ae REE Es pee alnences 266, 400 349, 000 82, 600 
4. Administration of wildlife resources.--. - _- 3, 847, 000 |_......-.- .| 3,847,000 | 3,847,000 
5. Control of predatory animals and in- 

RAR TF 1, 902, 000 |.......--- -| 1,902,000 | 1,902,000 
CPI. ow ncbdilanesoccbennnnsts Des oceania 4 712, 800 | 1,000,000 287, 200 
7. Soil and moisture conservation ...._....... 140, 800 |_........--. 140, 800 210, 000 69, 200 

eiclanithandandcddaullandiletnsdimainadiioks 10, 669, 600 | .......- 10, 669, 600 | 11, 500, 000 830, 400 





MANAGEMENT OF FisHeRY RESOURCES 


? 


Mr. Kirwan. Turning to “Management of fishery resources,’ 
please insert pages 5 through 11 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


1. Management of fishery resources, $4,037,000 








Estimate, 
1958 


Activities Increases 
(a) Fish hatcheries ----__- inservice iesanacseinablbica $391, 400 


(6) Enforcement 





(a) Fish hatcheries, $4,022,800 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $4,022,800, an increase of $391,400 
over operating base. 

Work under this subactivity involves the operation and maintenance of fish- 
cultural stations for the production of fish; operation and maintenance of fish 
screens and ladders; and operation of the National Aquarium located in the Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C. 

The increase of $391,400 is requested for the following purposes: 

(1) Ys mead er Meme UnIG AIPA) POUNICIOB i oo oc een ne wonton ce ee $253, 350 
(2) Maintenance of physical facilities. ._.._...............--------- 138, 050 


Re al oct eanheithsbhodncn eee peeed= <cabews 391, 400 
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The total estimate is broken down by stations as follows: 
Increases 
Adjusted Total 
Hatchery appropria- | Operation Mainte- estimate, Increases 

tion, 1957 of fish- nance of 1958 
cultural hysical 
stations acilities 

; Alabama: p 

| eae BD bi cawiabiiatreednamadiens abla $28, GHP fo... 2-02 $200 $22, 180 $200 
eerie... isi .-.-...- ik 2 pianasduunwe 69, 910 (2S 72, 110 2, 200 

Arizona: Williams INS 55 och hon zee 78, 570 26, 20 j.......... a 104, 390 25, 820 

; Arkansas: 

: EST as CCS ee a EEE Bvccncdasene 1, 000 | 26, 250 1,000 
Mammoth Spring. .............-.----- Th, SD Ais hin inntus 1, 400 23, 270 1, 400 
ED he oI. esnadeasce 31, 730 50,900 |_...._-- : 82, 630 50, 900 

California: Coleman-.-.---...-... pyidadont 35, GEO Wiese ic cics 1, 500 152, 890 1, 500 
Colorado: 
ON I i tenia TE  hbien ese duccieaid tanto ‘ 16, 000-1 adie we! 
pO PES a ee ie 1 EO I ne ledennnn 3, 000 32, 820 3, 000 
PRONE WU ORI akin odd cnansdadaccanccusds . 6, 800 3, 500 | 43, 640 10, 300 
Georgia: | 
hattahoochee Forest... ...........--- 16, 960 Bp iivgytectrenens 19, 160 2, 200 
Cohutta. -_.. : eth take ince Rett uatecien 7,404.2 =... 
Millen 19, 520 QO Bitincik ck ee 23, 820 4, 300 
WE MD stb se dddccwbucctadenatd FeO Whédsncden. te 6, 000 23, 760 6, 000 
NS BRI, 6 occ than ceenweeceae 102, 140 CO Baits nes 111, 140 9, 000 
, NE OO a eee BE intl acne Bhtrlercimareecres 24, 260 |. .- 8. 
Iowa: 
I Re. nin tidal im eecdenecs _ 2 EE NS eee 45, OOO Tce 
i tehrdhse ckmdedinbinnnahahian MED Nand atecnteoe 5, 000 27, 850 5, 000 
no dddinuinacctauceses SN a ecidiaimmae bi-enestioatt ; 6 TO Z2ks.... 
OD ee ee ee << } eae 6, 500 39, 930 6, 500 
Kentucky: Frankfort.....................-. EE Wl wdniegonn ck bonded cal ee 28, 700 Fe 2: 
Louisiana: Natchitoches................... Pe icinignesccdele stink bones 55, 450 j........... 
Maine: Craig Brook...................-.-- SE iain cp00:cieaeininintinwenns 38, RL it 
Massachusetts: 
PEI So Gid. cedupdenidandbcncwicdcs SE Weicasidtnsditasbann~ wien 28, 00} 5 EE 
North Attleboro... .................2.. 27, 440 SL iiictierinecai 39, 740 12, 300 
Michigan: 
Charlevoix 20, 080 ethic eetreeure 23, 090 3, 000 
annie st onncnatiedliadee Oe ha Sas a 3. es 
NIN no hc wtnccdnccadsee ; RS eee nea wa betwee O83, S70 Soe ds ose 
Minnesota; New London................-. NE las cnpe suits aonloil sareemnoll eae 
Mississippi: 
eT, bolic antecudanax due 23, 420 300 23, 720 300 

) eridian........- 22, 170 1, 500 23, 670 1, 500 

Tupelo... 34, 650 2, 000 36, 650 2, 000 
Missouri: Neosho.............-..--..-.-_- GE Bea. castes 1, 000 47, 230 1, 000 
Montana: 

Bozeman....._...-.-. ; I hina 1, 000 41, 530 1,000 

ee ee oe 30, 370 . | ae 39, 770 9, 400 

IR st ae 6 aii dete thenhinioeaek eis decree ate : 96, 300 0c ce 

pT Re er eee a 12, 370 Oe sintiremanal 20, 170 7, 800 
Nebraska: Crawford. -.................. ng ee cds isenatart OB, GP tis scamiecencs 
New Hampshire: 

a tS NR a ay 89,840 |____. Bt, 14, 000 103, 840 14, 000 

Nashua_.._.. GN Biedtonnns 500 55, 570 500 
New Mexico: 

Dexter. _..- ie octane oe aes GR to si----- 6, 700 48, 090 6, 700 

ee Sa ere acc netheee Rien ack E, OOD Binescccsccey 

ML Sih viacled LidcWwudianwallecs I cies ase indie isienaiami  f 3 Pores 

el is sta. dane lgidh ouey ST hn Rep sane ceed bipiyn oth 4 ye ee 
New York: 

Cape Vinetiites. 122.2. cca ieee 1... 2550 bAbedaeda 2se5L DOH i 

Carpenters Brook... _.......-.. fener oe piitiellialegh ep statetant 9 Re ee fie 

in ceninambececeun oioaiael GOS Cicsnncdnngetichteccdees OR Fee Gee 
North Carolina: 

EY BS ac censsspcesccon scum GE Brahe deccnes 2, 500 48, 600 2, 500 

POO OI. 3 bhi 5 kd wiv eoe hn nbincdeviie 13, 820 fous 3.2.21. cd bilo 35, 000 f, .i53-. 22 

Pisgah National Forest No. 2..........|---------.-- | eae 31, 500 31, 500 
North Dakota: 

ST EEE EID anit én tdadceieneg Sb ee 2, 000 5, 440 2, 000 

we a ic ttitdicdatcnes dit tbe Bp ONO Bien bai Secctptaddacecet 96, 788 45. cccinecn 

TO oan owe i le ce eats Mell cea EE Diath Kine nn 3, 050 27, 420 3, 050 

Ciees oie seh SG toeC ao terran Saat son , 58) GOO Vance 
Oklahoma: Tishomingo. -__-..........._- TNO Been csudses 6, 000 45, 230 6, 000 
ae lvania: 

pmecny WONG ssc. sles le. Gp OEe fo <6. spaces 2, 000 35, 580 2, 000 

SE, BRS idhcin's ack wudsniacateeecaes Ng eI RE es | EIA SRG dedi cb obe< 
Rhode Island: a oon net dint <abiietl (A) SRC Bi a ee 0) OP Bidiaste-aeede 
South Carelina: 

hh Gitecti a csncousurotuunane SEE Dawecwendnasns 5, 000 26, 500 5, 000 

RES Ra Suttle dt Eetceus 3. 7 eee 2, 000 26, 360 2, 000 

CAR IOE TERRES PT Diatideccnddis tines ibebben CE GI Binnvcncdsnem 
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Increases 
Adjusted | Total 
Hatehery appropria- | Operation.| Mainte- | estimate, | Increases 
tion, 1957 of fish- nance of 1958 | 
cultural physical | 
stations facilities | 
| i 
Se ice inhek cal lintation anicsscidpeib ae pie a die | —---—} ——- | 
South Dakota: 
NG, Sita ni das iencncerapnonnet $84, 8900 |.......-..--| $84, 890 |. 22 2 LLL ; 
RGTEe dit) 28. 2. nln IEE. 22 a ndowcen CN ae ee cant ppemmmmnand 16, GO} Sos... ' 
Tennessee: Erwin_. br aos ee 76,000 fin... 5... $2, 400 | 77, 440 $2, 400 
Texas: 
J | ee ina | 51, 820 | aovbel ey adil 6), S90 1. cette ; 
Fort Worth... PRT oh cl SOD fe... 4-58 3,000 | 32, 020 3, 000 ; 
Ines. Bo... .- kun. . cable 21, 250 Jove 3, 500 24, 750 3, 500 
San Marcos__--.---. dais Be. Bla. .-<dsbeace 3, 200 31, 350 3, 200 
Wwalde.: ip 011... iki Bocticheiceh ae, | 11400] 61, 510 11, 400 
Utah: Springville-__- iat ; 34, 370 $14, 050 | = 48, 420 | 14, 050 
Vermont: ; 
UNO. ib G5... idk : diced 20, 720 27, 620 | 48, 340 27, 620 t 
St. Johnsbury-.- ae wor TE dances ss aceal 11, 120 esol ; 
Virginia: | 
Harrison Lake. } TE OOD Be. .2 400000 6, 100 | 27, 250 6, 100 
New Castle. __- aes ; 4 7, 620 wall .| 7, 620. | ae 
Wytheville. ___ : c.f 40, 000 3,000 | 43, 000 3, 000 : 
Washington: | : 
Bntiat...i21 iii i OuG.f 18, 710 | 1, 900 | 20, 610 1, 900 
Leavenworth... 92, 460 ‘ ‘ | 1, 500 93, 960 1, 300 
Quilcene __. ‘ 59, 060 900 59, 960 900 
Winthrop._.- ee ae 51, 690 |. 3, 200 | 54, 890 | 3, 200 
West Virginia: | | : 
Leetown....._-. a 99,035 |... ai 1,020 | 100,055 1, 020 
White Sulphur Springs... - 45, 190 |._.-- ’ 1, 500 | 46, 690 1, 500 : 
Wisconsin: | ; 
RN 5 00h Bh skal ciesakisanmnnd~ aan) ee ee 11,300 | 53,920 11, 300 
ee ON 88 oo a sien adnan dene BEG Wa... danske 2, 880 | 39, 920 2, 880 
Lake Mills. _........-- eae S608 }..-...4.-<4-1 600 25, 990 600 
Wyoming: 
NNR OR ad dcdeiatinmnennnns= ben BL cin. deb en } 46,460 |......-...-.] 46, 460 | 46, 460 
Saratoga i se nadia 50, 560 | ' oul 3, 000 53, 560 | 3, 000 
Yellowstone Park lease, 11, 230 | bol - 11, 230 
Operation and maintenance of fish screens | | 
and ladders: | 
Rock Island Dam, Wash....-...-....-| eins ma eetiinciale 19, 030 |__. suit 
Yaruee, weeny... ................-.- 4 8S 23, 790 |... Feed ys 
Regional offices: 
Perteeee 0.0 2s.......40e. 2. ....1..... | i eet | 22, 760 
Apennines. o...--.L JS ....- 4... | dn tht clbin wr wtndrovens “a 46, 280 
PEON, 0k... > SRA Looe dee ee } nc a cetiarg Paierietetsone sirens | 52, 680 | 
OEE... Ssdhbndehu=¢4j0—e ire Se 44, 575 eb 536s ak hbuiee se. 44, 575 |... 
SR a a ye SS See BE We Ae .. ncdocene Dcdhiiieiiaheipbenosil 31, 80D. SUAS... . 
Washington: 
IN i emcee | I inti nig cntewrenniones 124, 810 
I, Ain odin copie nnpngntulbn } sc erendinaeti sills shinentiiadiesiesl 35, 27 é a 
iB | 3, 631, 400 253, 350 138, 050 4, 022, 800 391, 400 
HATCHERIES 
. Mr. Krrwan. An increase of $391,400 is asked for operation and 
. maintenance of fish hatcheries. Summarize for the record how this ) 
increase would be spent. 
| Mr. Faruey. That would be spent to bring the hatcheries that are 
| . . . 
now in production up to an economical state and would also be used 
to bring the new hatcheries that go into production into actual 
production. 


ADMINISTRATION OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


Mr. Krrwan. Insert page 24 and-pages 26 through 32 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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4. Administration of wildlife resources, $3,847,000 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities — Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
tion 
OR a ee ena $2, 878, 000 |........-..- $2, 878, 000 | $2, 878,000 j...........- 
(b) gr of Migratory Bird and 
pees Sete ip dateiliecanendtican state anteti inated eee 463, 000 463, 000 }_........... 
(c) Administration of Alaska game law. SEE Bec csetoe aon ae 006, 0007 1is455.~..... 


(a) Witdlife refuges, $2,878,000 (no increase requested) 


The national wildlife refuge program.—This subactivity provides for conserva- 
tion of migratory waterfowl under laws and treaties of the United States, including 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, and the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act. The primary objective of the national 
wildlife refuge program is the preservation and the restoration of minimum 
amounts of basically natural habitats for every important species of bird or mam- 
mal requiring such facilities for its continued preservation for all time, thus 
guaranteeing their continued use and enjoyment by mankind. In addition to 
waterfowl areas, refuges have been established for the conservation of big game 
and upland game animals, rare and endangered species, colonial nongame birds, 
and for special purposes; all of these are of major importance in providing protec- 
tion and suitable habitat for many species of birds and mammals, many of which 
provide hunting. 

The Service administers national wildlife refuges, comprising approximately 
18 million acres of land, of which approximately 3.5 million acres are primarily 
for waterfowl. 

The tollowing tabulation shows by States and refuges the distribution of the 
estimate in the amount of $2,878,000: 


Mammal and bird reservations 


State and refuge 
Alaska: Estimate, 1958 

ene SONNGRR. nS. 33 RR dere no = ae oko $24, 100 

SE; «ono dan aa a awauane aioe ee aac, 3 bck aden ~ « aa eee 29, 400 

PMc: ~ a5 oo wae nem inde de Cee Aenean 6 aol eS eee 31, 600 
Arizona: 

ne et Le ee ack a eine A o psteadaei a 25, 000 

Imperial____- wy is ah od A Ee ara Gie ba dain en we aaa 7, 300 

Mote end Cubeua Prista.......2. 202 a sbadenes-a>--- eS ae 34, 900 
Arkansas: 

ne a a i do eeeeldkena .->cs--> nome 13, 000 

we mite River... .......- saowee Bie Sunil a okbie mae ated = alge 45, 000 
California: 

ayn OD lM OE i aetna 37, 400 

PARTE ~€ AGSE-Uttee .. — — GU s a cad were nee + 137, 600 

NE Oh a ee a no cn eo eae 97, 800 

Tule Lake, Clear Lake, Upper and Lower Klamath--_-_~--___.~- 113, 900 
St Mt VIN... cous > knoe rabawmmliancesects--caeeus 32, 700 
Florida: 

i WRGGR. oo cancsechdmeuiecn suman a adde a E's ache x's mn 37, 500 

me. Marks_-...._.- cebu wnnncteomuecass = ate ae race eee aha gs 49, 100 
Georgia: 

aa Re cw SSS 19, 100 

Savannah and Blackbeard Island__..________.--_--------- sal 35, 700 
CTY co as mn ge abies to waar cc hal od wo ob ip ced OUR oT mn aes 24, 900 
met Oren ONGMEtG. . ee a een ee eenttnr dh -aciier ._... 341, 600 
Kentucky: Kentucky Woodlands-_-- --- (he badsaceean etter a ws ...-. 49,300 
Maryland: Patuxent Research Refuge---..----------------------.-- 91, 900 
ge * abaheagarin staining tee ipsiplecn iret d> 9 2 stale: he pela ee ee ne cr 46, 100 
Minnesota: 

RN ig asic cl tek ec alee pect aoa aA Rah ts aan ac i Sh cats ne 34, 300 

SE CEO. coctunsenSécdMedbehh ukeneee phe taeenls 94, 100 


87677—57——_33 
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Mammal and bird reservations—Continued 


+ EY SAREE SER 


| 
| 
| State and refuge Estimate, 1958 
| Minsiosinnts Widembes.. . . 2). - on pack a nn + - a0- sien cident $31, 400 
Montana: 
a ME ke 21, 400 
eG i net pk eidanhwne onmea mews coo 42, 200 
a adn al «ak oa eaiee adeno Aoeeeirahe tn ov 21, 300 
PORNRICEDIOORTNNGINRO. jo. OL SAS ee ee ele 38, 500 
a ee AO OL a al pug ded Te Gott 25, 300 
Nebraska: 
i ee ee ie nae halen wade Pe iy ce a = ad 15, 800 
re eer ine, oe eet Ra a alia goa Win os aes yarn ose wamenteacts 17, 600 
I oa a ns ik ae ancora ath OT OCU TG, arene 24, 500 
Nevada: 
I eR Oe in ieee i 46, 500 ; 
ita os the hn 66 = manne ne nie =nele a0 rina yinrttte can 22, 000 
a eet ance nar ahi << hae ania nest hdd 31, 200 
oa ial pad le BE pl ei el pap ie: cam ea ape cape ed 61, 900 
New Mexico: 
a i I ee pe ceil 20, 700 
a ee cok nie ad aan bern 50, 300 
The aaergpamaneri relia mpg yee yliephipmaangaaset pai ib adie abet 14, 000 
North Carolina:, Mattamuskeet.._...-.-.-.----...---.-..---.-.- 33, 600 
North Dakota: 
| a a al ee oil i cn ne ot lle Ww i eel 16, 000 
ee anara ance when ao cece de cant Ulm oo telat 16, 200 
I i eee 6, 000 
ian Sok dine dae ein nandabin dnd) Side? on <scnie 43, 000 
Ca titwtonucans coe biwen cso. a sb Fawn oo ted 11, 700 
Upper Souris. -_- - eae OL. Dea aire aE Ree 20, 400 
Oklahoma: 
tN ai ad ee, oe DG UDG wamadeins bow e Boe a ale 34, 000 
a ed ee -sawauee 30, 900 
ne it a ss bk wilw wows nodm oe sum oun us apiehe 73, 700 
) Oregon: 
es Sea cabs’ Selec een aday th 14, 400 
Hart Mountain-Sheldon_-_-_---_-___---_-- aus Terdete stineuney 7, 300 
eR ato esate 2 © => abo ale om ee ennai ws ccc tw owed arto 64, 900 
South Carolina: 
i oe dane ah asinine. so sro Se eo to poset sh ae ei 29, 000 
— NN. ne haie co noceieh on. o pean he neo ewe 25, 700 
PERSP eRe sch Cs dn chee nee hor + PA cae eS ches Boe 33, 300 
South Renown: 
taille hades dxciteensenienas ssi ly Blinn «Babe Nw 0 0 Sie Dein denis i 17, 000 
| Men Soot > ae eee enna = Fern oan oo oe 24, 500 
i at Oe a badacncuspeoressssensom 50, 100 
Texas: 
re be als ot ne maraea ooo he eee he eee 30, 500 
Laguna Atascosa and Santa Ana-_----_-._..----------------_-- 47, 300 
ee ka a re en 10, 000 
NLS OOS bondoc eee wee seeU ee dens doen dmenpins tae 37, 000 
Washington: 
. a et we bwedmminome meses 21, 800 
ne ee an on cme dante rosea une eae 22, 100 
er eee oe eet ene gee seo ae acetate eae 13, 700 
Wisconsin: 
EE ee orleans ici wees on ok eee ao Pao Ake Mie S oe 32, 700 
eee aden set cadencdandeansacceaee sees eapaur a 25, 600 
Neen ee nen eo ae 78, 700 
Headquarters office, Washington, BY, -© eo bE ae Bas 2 CSET OG 69, 000 


Pct eosctt aces acacsk QM Pome voit 2, 878, 000 
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The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total funds’ available 
in 1957 and the estimates for 1958 for financing the refuge program: 


eee 





: 
Appropriation Program, 














| | 
Estimate, Increase 
1957 1958 
Shines —* sii a I ct Oi ial aint a i uremia 
ANNUAL DEFINITE 
Management and investigations of resources. -...-...-..-..--- 1 $2, 878, 000 | G3, S78, 000 F2 Se x. 
UNE ont == ooo ce enact c echoes han a 1, 000, 000 | 2, 946, 000 | $1, 946, 000° 
PERMANENT INDEFINITE 
| 
Migratory bird conservation account: | 
Retuge development and maintenance. -----------.-.--- . 1, 655, 000 2, 818, 000 | 1, 163, 000 
Land acquisition.... .......... aneetcien wemamentate 4 at cab Smee 1, 000, 000 1, 400, 000 | 400, 000 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverted funds): Land 
INES LES2. SE SSC ss Soe Ste et ehapeannateocapeaes : Sete 200, 000 200, 000’ 
Management of national wildlife refuges. ...............--_.-- 1, 185, 000 1, 350, 000 | 165, 000° 
RRR OP then ccperee Sea atees tates aiawekeaeeseteaie -| 7,718,000 | 11, 592, 000 3, 874, 000 


eo fnnlea oman ny! x l Pt. Maret 


1 Adjusted appropriation. 


(b) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts, $463,000 (no increase requested) 
This subactivity covers the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 
July 3, 1918, as amended, to give effect to the treaties with Great Britain and the 
Republic of Mexico for the protection of birds migrating between Canada, the 
United States, and Mexico, and the Lacey Act regulating interstate and foreign 
shipments of game. United States game management agents are employed 
throughout the United States to enforee the Federal game laws. They also 
participate in the midwinter inventory of migratory waterfowl to obtain popula- 
tion data, study nesting conditions, conduct bag checks, engage in conservation 
education campaigns, and investigate damages to agricultural crops by depre- 
dating birds, demonstrate control methods, and otherwise aid farmers in con- 
trolling injurious birds. 
one is a breakdown of the estimate for this subactivity by States and 
offices: 


Estimate, Estimate, 

1958 1958 
NE ca dates ok tele Dai $18, 000) New Hampshire___._.__.___- $8, 200 
Geerornie. 2 = -25-22-222-20. 2 ba, Go ew. eoreay._.-.--------.--5 10, 410 
CT 6 tee ee 7. Pee Bee ek een 19, 100 
Pee Sed sn ee BAL 20, °700'} Narth Dakota_._.________.. 18, 100 
NENG LG Wes GuUdius OS. BA SG Gee eeu tu. ue ok 8, 200 
Le ES ee ee 16; 500 | Oklahoma_.__......-..2...- 41,100 
Nt Ta UIE I a ed 10, 100 
EM oa ee one ote a Tt, 000 | Rhode Island___________ >. 
Dn Ue 9, 600 | South Carolina___.___________ 18; 460 
Kentucky oy id. sii cs. 2s 10, 400 | South Dakota_.._.._.. 2 12- 9; 300 
II ce nck 4 stave dae susa-\s 2p 400 POKES lowe ous ewe steele 29, 000 
mesa a eal a a Se CE Rh, nT hh. okt. ec wns 17, 400 
SS POL can ccecee = ie). See ae 
Massachusetts... 2. 22 9,300 |} West Virginia_~__:-_._..___- 8, 700 
Minnesota.._.2..- 2.22.2 t 10, 000 } Wisconsin... ______..______. 17, 300 
ES ESS ees en 7, 900; Headquarters office: Wash- ; 
PNB. «none asbimene o vei. BURL oc Bi NW othe nameupess 32,700 
I eS Soe en ae 16, 500 —_- 
aes, hal aha mais 10, 000 MOUS een os atten 463, 000 


OE eg 0 Ye i. 9, 900 
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Total funds available for this subactivity follows: 


Appropriation Program, Estimate, Increase 
1957 1958 
Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources. 1 $463, 000 PEE Ne ecccnsnhacden 
Permanent indefinite: 
Migratory bird conservation account.................----- 645, 000 670, 000 $25, 000 
Management of national wildlife refuges. ...............-- 320, 000 333, 000 13, 000 
ct ntdue iad dcaningadewwbnddbetie skbenengewns 1, 428, 000 1, 466, 000 38, 000 
1 Adjusted appropriation. 


In addition, $241,000 of migratory bird conservation account funds and $221,000 
of reverted funds under the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act are used for 
flyway investigations to determine bird populations, hunting pressures and other 
factors necessary for the promulgation of hunting regulations. 


(c) Administration of Alaska game law, $506,000 (no increase requested) 
Under the Alaska Game Law, the Bureau is authorized to protect and rehabili- 
tate territorial wildlife and game-fish resources and to investigate wildlife and 
resources and conditions. The scope of these activities is territorywide. 
ice operations in Alaska under this activity are very similar to those of a State 
department, and include the issuance, sale, and accounting for licenses, and 
the sale of forfeited and confiscated pro ‘rty. The continued development of 
Alaska, with hundreds of miles of new roads and airports, has opened up every part 
of the 586,000 square miles to man, with the resultant threat to the wildlife which 
heretofore had enjoyed natural on due to the inaccessibility of the country. 





Following is a breakdown of the 1958 estimate by district or office: 

Office Estimate 1968 Office Estimate 1958 
PME 2903 5 feiss $141, 000} Dillingham______._______._ 18, 000 
Metobikaw (28) ou ort ae. 21, 000 
II as ininsintntin jn sth i nn netman 12, 000 
Fairbanks__._-_____-_____- 42, 000} Seattle, Wash____.__________ 3, 300 
IE SE Pe 34, 700| Headquarters office: Wash- 
eS a if; Geen wearon, D, C............- 18, 000 
det a 26, 000 am 
een lt el ape epee 19, 000 et 506, 000 


Controt or Prepatory ANIMALS 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress has been made with the increase 

which Congress provided last year for the control of predatory 
s? 

Mr. Faruey. That is rather a remarkable job in my judgment 
which has been done to recruit the personnel cal to get them actually 
Operating in the field. It has been very well received by the cattle- 
men’s enantio, the other representatives of agriculture that 
participate in it. We plan to continue at the same level during the 


current year if appropriations are made available. 
Mr. Kirwan. We will insert page 35 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 





RD EE ET SE RETIN 
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The following tabulation shows the distribution of the 1958 estimate: 


District Estimate 1958 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee__._.____...-- $38, 220 
A Eh he 55h BH 5 PEE bs cnennwn wad U2eh. 89, 815 
I ax a sales ns ais iois'ssy wp doin cabelas Uae emiighail Sn a ae la 120, 605 
SIL inca cndedaradsiad aul: ae terantied aide ea GEE we cinie om iene 105, 675 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Delaware, New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire New York, Vermont______ 54, 550 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, North 

Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia.........._____- 46, 745 
ch ceed arlene a iin vnc hice nie Mia la a ea 107, 655 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wis- 

Cem ss See Sc a a De se ce ccccc 49, 840 
et, SOUR aie tectatswiisbivieatnddtbbdditdwdiowwewes 75, 820 
RE. cemcatnt tide sein etn todehh DANAE CORED a andes b-alde 104, 110 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota_................_.--.--- 109, 925 
Fee ee ee bike tee edie ail inleeael 100, 615 

Td in welt ese res egrk eel keeled ata Ad = Seccnniene 107, 855 
EG AE EMER IS LE PUE RL ERT 5 SIERO Salli 105, 255 
Secret Abie k rae ag oe ae Rete oO newskee 154, 100 

a i aa I To 102, 060 
nee. oes wii ducted 0b) 3) ce ks J ck 59, 765 
a ND otal aie ert ln eld cere ielide 98, 760 

oo Aan lpi eile Ae ik) edie. 0 Sg Sad cial ae 104, 150 
Regional supervision: 
Oligo, ‘Portiand,.Oveg. .. 2... os eke 17, 605 

Regional office, Albuquerque, N. Mex_..........-.-...--..--- 19, 955 

Regional office, Minneapolis, Minn--.---.......... b adehhi dieinenenid 14, 285 

I I OR ate den wr dieelaiie Ole 14, 285 
Headquarters supervision: Washington, D. C__............------- 102, 350 

ROOM. . aleuewWseed aL di duudi dice josduewe el. ctan 1, 902, 000 


FisHery RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. Give us a few recent results under the fishery research 
program and justify the proposed increase of $82,600. 

Mr. Faruey. It is largely in the area of research on fish diseases and 
fish foods. We share that information not only with our own hatchery 
program but. with the State hatcheries. 

Definite economies are made in the development of new fish foods 
and also in the control of diseases that result from improper feeding. 

Then we are called upon regularly by the States to assist them in 
outbreaks of contagious diseases. We are back in that program 
further than we should be to render the kind of service that is needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have many applications and calls from the 
States for help? 

Mr. Far.ey. Yes, sir; as well as private industry. 

Mr. Kirwan. Private industry also? 

Mr. Faruey. It is a service we render to them, 

Mr. Kirwan. Whenever disease gets in the fish you are called on 
for aid? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, and in this period of scarce fish foods we try to 
find suitable substitutes for them to reduce the cost of raising fish. 


WILDLIFE RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert page 36 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows.) 








| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
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6. Wildlife research, $1,000,000 




















Adjusted i Estimate, 
Activities ware: Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 

tion | 

| } | | 
(a) Wildlife population studies. ...........| $140,400 |....--~.-..- $140, 400 $169, 500 $29, 100 
(o) Studies of causes of wildlife depletion. 86, 500 |... _.2<--| - 36, 500 108, 900 | 72, 400 

c) Studies to kaprove wildlife manage- | | 

ment methods.......02.22U0....- fp) 981/200 fiscesee. | 251,200 | 305,000} "53, 800 

(d) Stadies to improve bird and mammal | | | 
control méthods_.......-__-_.- | 130, 400 |.2....222-..! © “130,400 | © 257, 900 | 127, 500 
(e) Cooperative wildlife research units - - | 154, 300 | _- en 154, 300 | 158, 700 | 4, 400 
—— | eee atte ene | = nee eee fe — eee 
287, 200 


illness contig |. 712,800 |......- ad 713, 900 | 1, 000, 000 





RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Mr, Kirwan. Please give us a few recent examples of research 
results under ‘Wildlife research” for which you have $675,800. this 
year. 

Mr. Faruey. There we are trying to find how to manage, first of all, 
our biggest responsibility, the migratory waterfowl! and the other 
migratory birds, and secondarily, in the nongame areas, Those in- 
volve both disease studies and studies of habitat ‘requirements and 
movements so that-we can point the way in our refuges to how to 
manage them in the best way. That information is shared with the 
States. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are doing that very well. 

Mr. Far.ey.-We.are proud of it, but it is inadequate. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is the proposed increase of $287,200 necessary 
in 1958 for ‘‘wildlife research’’? 

Mr. Faruey. For filling up the gap in our present knowledge of 
what is needed to properly manage it. One of the main areas there 
is in our migration pattern of the birds. We have established a 
pen of management on a flyway basis. It is not as exact as that. 

e need more information. 

Our biologists have covered a great deal of banding from the 
southern part of the breeding areas in Canada, but we still lack a 
tremendous amount of information from the larger breeding areas 
north of those that we have so far studied. [Ft involves both disease 
and migration patterns and habitat studies for the better management 
of the wildlife. 

Other research needs are indicated in the field of insecticides, pesti- 
cides, and rodenticides, and their relationship to bird and mammal 
populations in view of the increasing use of these chemicals for pest 
control. 

A stepped up investigation of the relations of wildlife to our large 
public land holdings. 

Further investigations on sea otters and the analysis and interpre- 
tation of banding data. 

The need is great for studies of the relationships of birds and mam- 
mals when they assume nuisance proportions, and what ways can be 
undertaken to evaluate these problems and the development of tech- 
niques for alleviation of their depredations to erops, hazards of birdlife 
around airports and large population centers. 








ee PRO EEE 
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These are some of the highlights of our expanded research effort, 
and must be solved in order to provide adequate answers in making 
recommendations for the management of our wildlife. 


Soin AND MorsturE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Krrwan. What progress are you making with the soil and 
moisture conservation program and what is planne sd with the increase 
of $69,200? 

Mr. Faruey. That increase, sir, was to put us on schedule on the 
20-year program that was established some time ago. During the 
2 or 3 years previous we dropped back in the schedule. This will per- 
mit us to go at that. job in the way we contemplated at the rate we 
contemplated, and finish it in 20 years. 

It has involved improved plans of management on our refuges. 
Sixteen were worked out in detail during the past year. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 





j } 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 





1, Fish facilities. - lena : ye $470,081 | $1,853,248 | — $2,300,000 
2. Wildlife facilities... __. 3% soe 170, 998 | 1, 877, 627 3, 082, 000 
I he osinncn <picemaks<thineessemt "641, 079 3, 730, 875 5, 332, 000 


Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts - -- —641, 079 3, 730, 875 | 








Financing: F | 
| 
Appropriation. -....--.. 





ane by objecis 


| 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE | g 


Total number of permanent positions... -.-..........-...-----| 5} 13 | 12 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.........- aoe 7} 14 125 
Average number of all employees. -..................--- =A 11 28 137 
Number of employees at end of year. --- Sate heel’ 12 _30 135 


Average salaries and grades: 























General schedule grades: 

Average salary_....-.---. ; ice aa akdaaiell $5, 127 $5, 163 $5, 187 
Average grade... _.._. ; : GS-6.9 | GS-69 GS-6.9 

01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent a ‘ BG Ee ahaa $21, 891 | $81, 015 $63, 250 
Positions other than permanent. : i neeeaneaiael 31, 749 57, 250 561, 560 
Regular pay above 52-week base---.............----.-- OO Salt sacs 300 
Payment above basic rates__- wiley Ala 4, 540 920 265 
Total personal services_- etaeca eae 58, 289 | 139, 185 625, 375 
02 Travel... 2 wnsennasahdedeul bu 2, 833 | 6, 000 8, 100 
03 Transportation 08 CIID. ssc duel? 50+ = ET ee E 64 | 1, 400 7, 700 
04 Communication services -- eirisehiasodtan 461 | 2, 000 1, 900 
05 Rents and utility services. wi evi swt bn ave S2ee Ee bes Seanb eden | 1, 200 | 5, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction. _--- ietleth «ian Seg) 1, 174 | 3, 600 | 1, 800 
07_- Other contractual services. --...........---.---- | 1,815 9, 500 474, 200 
08 Supplies and materials----.- 34, 034 112, 900 | 429, 400 
ak. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ees 694 | 46, 600 | 137, 400 
10 Lands and structures. 417, 366 1, 531, 424 | 2, 328, 200 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to | 

retirement fund. Sid Abia «cab Mabie dh ab wite Rab kie tGmmais ddealhthu. Lana anaes 2 on ich 8, 450 
15. Taxes and assessments.........-..-------«+---ai-eee---2- 715 700 3, 975 
‘Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife._.__-._- 517, 445 1, 854, 509 4, 032, 000 














| 
i 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 














Total number of permanent positions. .......................- Wi. peda docodsttdatsanes ; 
Average number of all employees... -........-.....------.----- Oe Re 5: Suglineabcncgas 
Number of employees at end of year. ............-..- bil AGA. @ti26s.. Siocct atais ekoe 
Average salaries and grades: . 
— a grades: ome 
TIGEIIOE Yon — hytasa<4 coho pio ewdaesode epee pee OUT 2 oon oreenaeeenrdinnpee demandes 
nce ene re eens! T-pain decay = RTS Note re es Soe, 
01 Personal services: es 
Permanent positions__-......._..........--...-----. y A Ge tink. sch uditdetendrvanddn...- 
Regular pay above 52-week base. -.................-.- Gd. 5. 60k daperenedt. ecmonaedis- 
‘Total personal services 17, 093 
el li ein wn wie 7,127 a a Sea 
04 Communication services__..._...........-_- Oe Pe acddbelicuaSesenat 
05 Rents and utility services $200 $200 
07 Other contractual services 26, 766 GE Be cbccgcceain ; 
performed by ‘“‘Revolving fund, Corps of 
Engineers” Sit eeiiulid Mir teieestns ot dy ans turceia deemstual 71, 497 123, 500 200, 305 
08 Supplies and materials_.....-- Dh oe te tttrnsccbesbs bee PO xk oa like cb hak bb be acne’ 
10 Lands and structures--____- Daryhinss mact b gundhiane ain diate glienen aires 1, 684, 066 1, 099, 495 
Total, Corps of Engineers_................-- JUTE CO 123, 634 1, 876, 366 1, 300, 000 
NG a critic bins deities ino ent inte nici A eatin diate 641, 079 3, 730, 3, 730, 875 | 5, 332, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 








1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1988 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 








I 0. 8 8 oc POO IRE. oda cchcnauenncnschuacsenalecseoeenes 
EXPENDITURES AND BAL NCES 
Total expenditures (out of current etherieations) a peetitsthentin methine don dag equhueel are 
Obligated carried forward....-.- eaklhs Hae eeh suck nnddadiciccdestebsnad 
Total expenditures and balances---.................-.-. aca ial Fa RE ets ae 5, 332, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. A total of $5,332,000 is requested for ‘“Construction,’ 
which is an increase of $2,731,000 over this year. We will insert pages 
51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 62 through 68 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 





Construction 
1957 comparative transfer from “Construction, Fish and Wildlife 
Service” (appropriated, 1957) __.........-.--22slcuc2. JJG Jud $2, 601, 000 
Decreases: 
ee, ROE T TACIIRIOG tein in on ee ~~ $1, 601, 000 
Devils Kitchen Dam in Crab Orchard Wildlife 
EC ACERS ROI RE = lp a 1, 000, 000 
—————_ 2, 601, 000 
i a . 
Increases: 
Fish hatchery facilities _____._._.-- biaeue tuna _.. $2, 300, 000 
Game management facilities. __.__.__.________.- 86, 000 
Wildlife refuge facilities: 
Development of waterfowl habitat___ ~~ __-_-- 1, 646, 000 
Continuation of Devils Kitchen Dam in Crab 
Orchard Wildlife Refuge___..........--.-_-. 1, 300, 000 





5, 332, 000 
oan demenne ve 332, 000 
1. Fish facilities, $2,300,000 


Activities Appropria-| Decreases | Base, 1958 | Estimate, | Increases 
tion, 1957 1958 


Fish hatchery facilities... ... setbeesaresen $1, 601, 000 | $1,601,000 |...-.--.--..- $2, 300,000 | $2, 300, 000 
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Fish hatchery facilities, $2,300,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiseal vear 1958 is $2,300,000. The decrease 
of $1,601,000 from the 1957 appropriation represents nonrecurring expenses for 
construction and improvement at the following hatcheries: 


Marion, Ala____. BOL ecw $50, 000 | Ennis, Mont._..___.____-. $48, 000 
Williams Creek (McNary) Miles City, Mont __-__-_-_- 359, 000 
WS ei ai sces ces Det 128, 000} Pisgah Forest, N. C______- 285, 000 
Waleka- Piles. sec ecki cbs 70, 000:| Gavins Point, S. Dak_____- 30, 000 
Chattahoochee Forest, Ga__ 20, 000} Inks Dam (Burnet), Tex__- 15, 000 
Wrote Gaus 28). oe te 25, 500 | Springville, Utah_________- 30, 000 
Hagerman, Idaho-_-_-____-__- 25, 000 | West Virginia____-_- aaa 80, 000 
Cedar Bluff, Kans... _._-- On eer ero VE. 195, 000 
North Attleboro, Mass__-_- 20, 000 | Paint Bank, Va________- =e 81, 000 
Charlevoix, Mich_______-_.. 25, 000 er 
Pendill’s Creek, Mich__-___- 16, 500 cote)... lol 1, 601, 000 
Creston, Mont.....-_...-.- 18, 000 
The estimate of $2,300,000 will provide for the following: 
(1) Lake trout propagation program, $130,000 
COED, EOE eee tee ee ee Tee aed aoa $47, 000 
Denes Powrens.” resem 2 oe See ha eee Se ee 30, 500 
Renanes Creek, ‘Mich. oo. si coin s OO - Oh.2- ert wate a a aae se 52, 500 
NN oot oo es ee ie atel OBER cackébeune-<ceeanall 130, 000 


Lake-trout populations have been seriously depleted in Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, and Superior by an infestation of parasitic sea lampreys. Studies of 
abundance of small trout iri Lake Michigan indicate that natural reproduction 
has practically ceased in this lake and similar studies in Lakes Huron and Superior 
indicate that natural reproduction has been seriously affected. From all infor- 
mation available, immature trout seem to be immune from sea-lamprey attacks 
during their first.3 to 5 years of life and an early restocking of the lakes should 
be made to permit recovery of the lake-trout populations when the present sea 
lamprey control program has become most effective. The estimate covers the 
following projects: 

Charlevoix, Mich., $47,000.— This hatchery is properly located to permit 
maximum use in the lake trout restocking program. However, the hatching and 
rehearing facilities are old—the unit was established in 1903—and the replacement 
of rearing tanks and troughs will be necessary to permit an increased production 
of fingerling trout. The hatchery is operated in cooperation with the Great 
Lakes Trout Committee and in connenrnen with the recently established Federal 
hatchery at Pendill’s Creek, Mich., for the maximum production of fingerling lake 
trout needed in the restoration program. In fiscal year 1957, $25,000 was appro- 

riated for the construction of concrete rearing tanks. The $47,000 requested 
in fiscal year 1958 is for: 


Seemenne: heteiitr troupe... 2~ 0 oan ol own pawewas eueuwe epee dy $12, 000 
RO WRN COON La iiane & é.sckin ete Sika we Oe RENE oe ae o Oana ees 20, 000 
Replace water supply and drain lines_.._.............-.------+.--+-- 15, 000 

olmak kb aedeiend R&~sinaeh Od ded APOE = Sa Saw Tees ed 47, 000 


Marquette Forest, Mich., $30,500-—This station is located in the Marquette 
National Forest.and has a good water supply for the rearing of trout. Prior to 
the outbreak of World War II, it was operated by the Service for the propagation 
of rainbow and brook trout for the restocking of waters in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. It was closed during the war and has never been reopened. ‘The funds 
requested at this time are largely for the improvement of rearing facilities. 


PRETO TI. eres Gk Sirs os etree las evo rcberecmmcnatiee sed oe ree py nane een edeate $25, 000 
Equipment (2 trucks, a meat grinder, and a fish-food mixer) _____~-__- 5, 500 
Men TOSSES. Usscice pea. SOUL Geen. IGS IES OSC hide 30, 500 


Pendill’s Creek, Mich., $52,500.—In order to provide additional propagation 
fatilities for lake trout, funds were provided during the fiscal years 1950 and 1952 
to’commence construction of a hatchery at Pendill’s Creek in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. The 1957 appropriation contained $16,500 for further construction 
at this station. The hatchery has never been completed in accordance with plans, 
and the funds requested are to provide additional facilities in order that the out- 
put of lake trout from this station may be increased. 
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Concrete raceways, 500’ double 8’ wide__-_..-..-...-.--------- _.. $36, 000 
Reeeeenes Be Mowe serene nk an weed redone ene... oe 
Petedwuisivesut woven. codleitqeig¢e_leul 2ikt sus tL Li, LOGD 500 


The following tabulation shows, with respect to the foregoing stations, the total 
estimated cost, the amounts appropriated fiscal years 1950-57, inelusive, the 
estimate for 1958, and the appropriations required in future years for completion, 




















Estimated 
Total esti- |Appropriated| Estimate, apieepels- 
Lake trout propagation program mated cost 1950-57, in- | 1958 tion required 
clusive | in future 
| years 
Charlevoix, Mich__ | $108, 500 $25, 000 $47, 000 | $36, 500 
Pendill’s Creek, Mich_..- 336, 800 167, 000 52, 500 | 117, 300 
Marquette Forest, Mich. _.- JOROL. ... 153, 000 nimi! 30, 500 | 122, 500 
i aitcinieetig tine A: ta acl 598, 300 | 192, 000 | 130, 000 | 276, 300 
(2) Other facilities, $2,170,000 
Improvement of hatcheries 
Estimate Estimate 
1958 1958 
Wrenn, AIG: 2s2-csecc2s ee $30, 100} Lamar, Pa_____._-_-___-__-- $25, 100 
Williams Creek, Ariz__...___- 30, 100 Gavins Point, S. Dak...._._- _ 63, 100 
Welaka, Fla_.2.2..:---.---- 30, 100} Inks Dam, Tex. --._--_--- - 11, 600 
Chattahoochee Forest, Ga__.__ 27, 100 Springville, Utehiteligou. ux 30, 100 
Milles: Ga. scauude we. oil 15, 400 | Pittsford, Vt__.-..._...-_--- 45, 100 
North Attleboro, Mass... __~- 25, 100} Lake Mills, Wis.2.-__-_.__--. 26, 100 
Creston; Monto... - 22... .-- 15, 600 —_— 
Edenton, No C___bseissiaius. 25, 000 Poteboigs: Jetutes sent 416, 000 
Allegheny Forest, Pau __ = . 17, 000 


The following tabulation shows, with respect to the foregoing stations, the total 
éstimated cost, the amounts appropriated fiscal years 1950 to 1957 inclusive, the 
estimate for 1958, and the appropriations —— in future years for completion: 














Total lA ppropriated eal Monat | Estimated 

Station | estimated 1950-57, | metas, |appro eaten 
cost inclusive | ees 

| Gshare — 
SRT Tay TTT ~ corre —— 
Morton, A lowclaidcd pies - sc bbewasens soc Lh wtih | $380, 100 } $50, 000 bei $30, 100 $300, 000 
Williams Creek (McNary), Ariz..-.-.. siete bette 243, 600 | 213, 500 RD Bi inrenticcenieineilh 
hi Lala taias ann thd owen nein 336, 100 100, 000 30, 100 | 206, 000 
Chat eee Forest, Ga... ...-..-..-..22-.-- 90, 20, 000 27, 100 | 142, 900 
Abed dies. Gibd whe wa 0 dad obild~ “dB ed 316, 100 | 225, 500 15, 400 | 75, 200 
North. *attleboro, al cae 475, 000 362, 900 25, 100 | 87, 000 
RD iirc dehbuiluningoacsuccacase 188, 000 18, 000 15, 000 | 155, 000 
NE nee OOD bo cenenecotisi 25, 000 | 41, 000 
Allegheny Forest, Pa__._.......--..----.------ 4 41, 000 17, 000 ee 
gE ES Sel EE clei 368, 100 | 175, 000 25, 100 | 168, 000 
Gavins I as canes cus cctensawecende 574, 100 | 30, 000 63, 100 | 481, 000 
Inks Dam, Tex Ree Niatel nee te cubed ane easiest a 118, 500 50, 000 | 11, 600 56, 900 
I a as ioe 282, 100 | 70, 000 30, 100 | 182, 000 

DE ee SS 220, 100 175, 000 45,100 |_-.__. ek 
Tele DiMie) W ieww. i... locniweusi sc. esi ice | eS een Mi, We 100 | 19, 000 
pl ae lp dpi re a 3, 990, 900 1, 530, 900 | “416, 000 I “2, 044, 000 





New hatcheries 


Funds were appropriated for fiseal year 1957 for initiation of construction of 
five new sport-fish hatcheries. The estimates for fiscal year 1958 for completion 


of the hatcheries follow: 
Estimate 1958 


ERIE NS OIE DO ET ee RE ER a $370, 600 
ai ie ain tla Oa dapat et al Sel ye Ser 
Pisgah: National Forest No. 2, N. C.c.-.....22 20-2. eee eee 90, 100 
Reames v itiany ladat 608 isd bebe cus ssid as Ct 666, 200 
Breet Witeinibe Oo dt ci ec) cl et Se ccwrlwed ae Ge sti as trcee 520, 900 

PR Seed Seek, Me SES ADEE OEE ESD 01) TU OTS Vite oe Ee 1, 754, 000 


Cedar Bluff, Kans., $370,600.—The new Cedar Bluff hatchery will serve eastern 
Colorado, western Kansas, and portions of the Texas and Oklahoma panhandles. 
The demand for warm-water fish for stocking purposes far exceeds the production 
available from State hatcheries in the area, and this demand is increasing each 
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year. The long distance from existing Federal hatcheries does not, permit, the 
servicing of the area on an adequate or economical basis. It is estimated that 
the new natchery, when fully completed, will have an: annual production: of 
6,350,000 fish for distribution in the area. 

The $370,600 requested is for the following: 
Ponds for warm-water fish (approximately 40 surface-acres and 500 to 

600 linear feet.of raceways) to include concrete. inlet and outlet 


structures, collection basins, eto. 2.2.22 kb eb else $220, 900 
Water supply lines and drains’ (ponds) -___.-__--_. 22-2222 - ee 38, 000 
SON. Heder conics sew anwar ddbaumed te TOE GGL _. ° 46, 200 
Fish-holding house, including fish-food preparation and storage______- 29, 500 
Roads, fenees, sewage, flood-control dikes, ete............___- BAL 21, 500 
Landscaping SUR LOSOUI EY VOU REULIAL Us IDLIMMGT Jes oui). 8, 500 
Equipment (trucks, tractor, and distribution equipment) - nore 11, 000 

RR ance Be er a ar ur taro ater niente idatipiaibteaaiiidtansiianss eile tics sieeani _2 °° 370, 600 


Miles City, Mont., $106,200.—The new hatchery near Miles City will replace 
one presently in operation in that area, which has become inadequate because of 
size, location and production facilities. The present hatchery is the only Federal 
warm-water fish-cultural station in region 1 of the Fish and Wildlife Service, which 
consists of the States of California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. The demand for warm-water fishes is great, and in order to meet 
the demand approximately 40 surface acres of modern rearing ponds for bass, 
bluegill and catfish are necessary. The $106,200 requested to eomplete. the 
hatchery covers the following: 

Earthen ponds, 23 surface acres (17 surface acres of ponds will be con- 
pepoted Ia S067) . CUP... - eer ern rence nen wedee nen anne weeen $100, 200 


DOMi sd. Diageo Sh- ian eee ae -—--Us-- ee 106, 200 


Pisgah National Forest No. 2, N. C., $90,100.— The production of trout at State 
and Federal hatcheries is inadequate for restocking waters on National Forests, 
National Parks, and Indian lands in the southern Appalachian regions. The 
Pisgah National Forest No. 1 hatchery has a limited output (approximately 
13,000 pounds annually) which is inadequate to meet restocking needs on. lands 
under Federal control in the area. It is estimated that the Pisgah National 
Forest No. 2 hatchery will have an annual production of 40,000 pounds of trout. 
The $90,100 requested for completion of the station will provide for the following 
items: 


Trout raceways, with water supply and drainage lines___..__.._-__.-- $50, 100 
Utility buildings, garage, shop, and storage. __-_......-.-.-.-------- 18, 000 
Roads, landscaping, fencing, and bridges_-_............------------- 17, 000 
Equipment (dump truck, 2 pickup trucks and fish food grinder) - -___-- 5, 000 

SI Secs At 0IE > as os cata es os in a gn lkorsg bl jai re UC ace ikea a 90, 100 


Paint Bank, Va., $666,200.—The demand for legal-sized trout and warm-water 
fish to restock waters in the Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, and Mononga- 
hela National Forests, other public waters in southwestern Virginia, waters in 
southeastern part of West Virginia, and farm ponds, has increased beyond the 
production possible at existing hatcheries in the area. This hatchery, when fully 
completed, will have an annual production of approximately 125,000 pounds of 
fish. The $666,200 requested for completion of the station will provide the 
following items: 


Concrete raceways, 40 pair, 100 feet by 8 feet____..___.___________-_-. $200, 500 


Water supply lines, including cost of pipe and laying_.____-_...---~- 109, 450 
Hatchery building, including office, garages, shops, food-storage - - - _ - - 165, 400 
Warm-water ponds (18, 1 acre each)-.-_.-..-.......--.--------.--- 97, 250 
4 residences___..--- Bestia AA Ya chic tfc: coochaie na takin we eae Stele ae beac 61, 600 
Roads and landscaping -- abet een ol te ren cia ie i ae 21, 000 
Equipment (trucks, distribution equipment, and fish food grinder)_- - - 11, 000 

WEN 2. 4). TRL ol bk hale otis cane nelgden Gai enka Jou oeene 666, 200 


West Virginia, $520,900.—State and Federal hatcheries serving West Virginia 
do not have the capacity to produce sufficient fish to meet the requirements for 
restocking waters in the Monongahela National Forest, which is currently requiring 
1 million legal-sized trout annually. , The farm-pond program is expanding and 
this, plus the new impoundments being created on the national forest, is increas- 
ing the demands for warm-water fish. It is anticipated that the West Virginia 
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hatchery, when completed, would have an annual production of approximately 
100,000 pounds of fish. The $520,900 requested will provide for the following 





items: 
Raceways, 3,000 feet double, 8 feet wide.._.......-.......-.----.-- $150, 500 
Earthen ponds (12, 1 acre each) with water supply and drainage fea- 
CPOE io litic irene Lilo waicusces mlulems oat cwsawiune doe gus os 69, 000 
Hatchery building (including hatching room, cold storage and fish-food 
preparation room, equipment storage, office and shop) -_-.........--- 144, 400 
Residences, w/single garages (4) .........--....------------------- 68, 000 
Water-supply and drainage pipelines and structures_._.._......~---.- 45, 000 
Service roads and fences (landscaping) _....-.....---------.------- 28, 000 
Equipment (trucks, snow senna andl distribution equipment, and fish 
NN II in on KU. BOLUM Shei be bak hn Oseh eine < 16, 000 
NN meena mincneeiiatil 520, 900 


The following tabulation shows, with respect to the foregoing stations, the total 
estimated cost, the amount appropriated in 1957 and the estimate for 1958, for 
eompletion. 





Total esti- Appropri- Estimate, 


mated cost ated, 1957 1958 
Ce rs an alias de 2d ah en ose $450, 600 $80, 000 $370, 600 
Miles City, Mont... .........._..- ath Brel te aoed ie asi ciate nae 465, 200 359, 000 106, 200 
Pisgah National Forest No. 2, N. C_........---- Likibahalitidinced 375, 100 285, 000 90, 100 
NOs oe. SO OO OT ee ad 747, 200 $1,000 666, 200 
a an ella hal 600, 900 80, 000 520, 900 
885, 





S Game management facilities. _..._..._.}_.........-.]....-.-.-- wetiedbnsobbuwe $86, 000 $86, 000 
6) Wildlife refuge facilities.._............. $1, 000, 000 | $1,000,000 |...........- 2, 946, 000 2, 946, 000 
tina chasihalt antdiceneseetendeonet 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 {......-...-- 3, 032, 000 3, 032, 000 


This sum is required for the construction of two residences at Gakona, Alaska, 
together with a service building. Gakona is located between Anchorage and 
Fairbanks in the prime game ranges rapidly being opened by military and civil 
highway routes. Sheep, caribou, moose, grizzly bear, trout, grayling, and other 
wildlife resources are in need of protection in this vast area. The residences are 
required for game management agents to be located there. Plans provide for a 
duplex semidetached building of masonry construction containing two 3-bedroom 
apartments of 1,200 square feet each, estimated to cost $70,000, and a service 
pag 20 by 40 feet, containing a garage, shop, and office, estimated to cost 
(b) Wildlife refuge facilities, $2,946,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $2,946,000. The de- 
crease of $1 million from the 1957 appropriation represents nonrecurring con- 
struction of the Devils Kitchen Dam which is being constructed by the Corps of 
Tees Department of the Army. 

f the $2,946,000 requested, $1,300,000 is for the completion of construction of 
the Devils Kitchen Dam on the Crab Orchard Refuge in Illinois by the Corps of 
Engineers ; $917,500 is primarily for the development of waterfowl] habitat by the 
construction of dikes, dams, water controls and canals and irrigation facilities 
needed to grow supplemental food for waterfowl; and $728,500 is for increased fire 
protection at the 329,000-acre Okefenokee, Georgia, wildlife refuge, pursuant to 
ye o apere contained in the act of July 26, 1956 (Public Law 810, 84th 

ong.). 

The national system of waterfowl refuges provides nesting grounds in the north- 
ern breeding areas, resting and feeding areas distributed along the four great 
flyways of the country, and large wintering areas in Southern United States. The 
development of lands included in the system of national wildlife refuges is neces- 
sary to carry out the policy of Congress as established in the Migratory Treaty 
Act of 1918 and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929. The projects 
indicated are a part of the long range development plan for lands under manage- 
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ment and those recently acquired and include establishing lakes, ponds and 
marshes, reservoirs to store seasonal runoff needed to maintain waterfowl habitat, 
dikes, spillways, water control structures, irrigation systems required for growin 
supplemental food for waterfowl, also headquarter facilities, access roads an 
fences for effective administration. The intensity of development determines the 
effectiveness of the refuges in meeting requirements for managing the migratory 
waterfowl resource. The program is directed toward constructing the basic 
facilities needed for progressive management of the public lands controlled by 
the Bureau. 
Construction is proposed at the following refuges in the amounts indicated: 


Sacramento, Calif__.___--_- $32, 100| Mingo, Mo___.____.._.... $25, 100 
Tule Lake (Lower Klamath), Swan Lake, ee 63, 600 

peor us PU a tro bee 35, 100} Fort Peck, Mont__________ 25, 700 
Monte Vista, Colo____----- 43, 100} Desert Game, Nev___-__-_- 15, 100 
Bombay Hook, Del__------ 25, 100 | Stillwater, Nev______..___- 55, 100 
Okefenokee, Ga_____._---- 728, 500} Brigantine, N. J._..._____- 97, 200 
Crab Orchard, Ill__...__.___ 1, 300, 000} Lower Souris, N. Dak_.___- 29, 100 
Quivira, Kans__._..__...-- 33, 100} Malheur, Oreg._.___.___._ 50, 100 
Catahoula, La......____-_- 37, 600 | Buffalo Lakes, ae 38, 100 
Pte cnincnn LIL 40, 100 | Columbia, Wash_-_-__-_ ak 35, 100 
Shiawassee, Mich_______-_-- 52, 100} McNary, Wash_._.______- 71, 400 
Mud Lake, Minn____-____- 17, 300 es 
Upper Mississippi, Minn_ - - 25, 100 Total estimate___... 2, 946, 000 
Noxubee, Miss___.____._.- 71, 200 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. What was the unobligated balance of construction 
funds at the end of the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Farury. I will ask Mr. Gardner to answer that. 

Mr. Garpner. There was a sizeable amount, largely because a 
contract had not been awarded for construction of the Devils Kitehen 
Dam by the Corps of Engineers. 

That item amounted to something over $870,000. That represents 
the principal unobligated balance or carryover of construction money. 

Mr. Krrwan. What is the present unobligated balance? 

Mr. Garpner. I do not have that figure available. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put it in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The unobligated balance as of December 31, 1956, for construction funds 
authorized through fiscal year 1956 is $63,978, of which $57,116 is for the com- 
pletion of sport fish hatcheries. 


Fisu Fact.iries 
LAKE TROUT PROPAGATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What is planned under the lake trout propagation 
program with the increase of $130,000? 

Mr. Fartey. That, Mr. Chairman, is one of our really difficult 
roblems because, as you are aware, we are in the midst of a sea 
amprey control program. As the lamprey are controlled, something 
has to be put into the void that is created there, or that void will be 
filled by undesirable fishes. 

We had hoped in looking forward on this that the States would get 
into this program in a rather large way, but it is quite apparent unless 
we create a very bad situation for the rehabilitation of fisheries that 
the Federal Government must have some facilities ready to produce 
the lake trout for stocking purposes. 

So this rehabilitation work and improvement work on three hatch- 
eries is to make certain, when the time is appropriate, that we do 
have stocks of fishes to put into the Great Lakes. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. AT. HATCHERIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Outline the improvements scheduled at each of the 
hatcheries ata total cost of $2,170,000 in 1958. 

Mr. Fartey. That is scattered through a wide range of hatcheries, 
sir. 1 will be glad to furnish the committee a complete list distributed 
by location in the States, the construction work involved there. 

(Nore.—The. information may be found on pages. 520-522.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you know what new hatcheries will be completed 
in 1958? 

Mr. Garpnesr. The five new hatcheries that were authorized, for 
which initial funds were appropriated in the current fiscal year. One 
is for the new hatchery at Paint Bank, Va.; one is for a hatchery in 
West Virginia; one was for the relocation of the Miles City, Mont., 
hatchery; one at Cedar Bluff, Kans., and another in Pisgah National 


Forest, N.C. 
FISH HATCHERIES IN GEORGIA 


Mr. Kirwan. How many fish hatcheries do they have in the State 
of Georgia? 

Mr. Garpner. We have an itemized list of the hatcheries under 
our “Operation and maintenance schedule.” 

Mr. Farry. There are four in Georgia; Chattahoochee Forest, 
Cobutta, Millen, and Warm Springs. 


FISH HATCHERIES IN OHIO 


Mr. Krrwan. Explain this to me. We have one in Ohio. Why is 
there that difference? 

Mr. Fartey. I think it is largely a matter of suitable water supplies. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have all the water in the world in Lake Erie. 
So do not tell me it is a matter of water. We can forget about the 
water. You have more water there than there is in Georgia. 

Mr. Fartey. I understand there is an excess up there right now. 
I will ask Mr. Suomela about that. Before the reorganization, it was 
under his wing. 

Mr. Svometa. The only reason I can give now, Mr. Chairman, is 
I believe it has been felt that the two hatcheries now in the State 
have, in conjunction with the State operations, been sufficient to 
take care of the particular areas. 

Mr. Kirwin. Where is this? What State? 

Mr. Svome.a. I am referring to Ohio. We have two in Ohio, Mr. 
Chairman. We have 1 at Hebron and 1 at Senecaville. Cer- 
tainly, it has been my understanding of the operations that those two 
hatcheries have been able to take care of the demands. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is not the way I hear it. I hear up to 15,000 
fishermen, saying, ““When will you get us fish in Ohio?” 

They are the ones buying the licenses. Whoever tells you that is 
telling you wrong. You have many lakes in that area. In driving 
around Mosquito Lake on a Sunday I have counted thousands of 
people trying to catch a fish. They would go home happy for the 
season if they caught one fish. 

Mr. Svomena. I will look into it. 

Mr. Krrwan. As I say, I have counted thousands of people on a 
Sunday afternoon at Mosquito Lake. I know their desire would be 
to catch at least one fish. 

I just attended a breakfast here the other morning with represen- 
tatives from the State of Ohio Conservation League, the president of 
which association isa, banker. They were asking: “When are. we 
going to get something in Ohio?” 
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I invited all the delegation to breakfast. 

Mr. Faruey. Do you wish a comment on that for the record? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, you may supply that. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

Federal hatcheries for the production of warm-water fish are located at Hebron 
and Senecaville, Ohio. Fish produced at these units are distributed mostly to 
waters in the State of Ohio, while some distribution is made to waters in western 
Pennsylvania and West. Virginia. Through diligent study and combined efforts 
of State and Federal biologists, policies have been formulated aimed toward the 
improvement of fishing success throughout the State of Ohio. In this connection, 
all Federal applications for fish to stock waters in Ohio are reviewed by State 
fishery authorities to conform with stocking and management programs estab- 
lished by the State. Over 351,000 warm-water fish were delivered on 3,027 
applications in Ohio during 1955, There has been practically no carryover of 
unfilled fish applications at the Hebron and Senecaville hatcheries in recent years. 
In addition, several rearing ponds at the Hebron hatchery have been used by the 
State for experimental projects. 


Witpuire Facinities 


WILDLIFE REFUGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. $2,946,000 is requested for construction of wildlife 
refuge facilities including $1,300,000 to complete the Devils Kitchen 
Dam on the Crab Orchard Refuge. 

Is the work of the Corps of Engineers on schedule so that the 
entire $1,300,000 will be needed in 1958? 

How will the $728,500 be spent for increased fire protection? 

Summarize the balance of the construction program on the wild- 
life refuges for which $917,500 is requested. 

Mr. Faruery. The biggest single item in that category is the work 
that was authorized for the Okefenokee Wildlife Refuge, a refuge in 
which fire trails—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Where is that? 

Mr. Faruey. That is the southern part of Georgia, near Florida. 
A series of very serious fires has occurred down there, which covered 
as much as 80 percent of the refuge area. This would propose con- 
struction of a sill on one of the waterways which would hold a reservoir 
of water in the swamp to keep it from drying out completely, as it 
did before. 

The fires resulted in the peat formation catching fire and burning 
down 6 to 8 feet and destroying the old vegetation there. 

-It is proposed, in effect, to prevent loss by seepage of this water by 
this sill and also to construct appropriate fire roads around the ex- 
terior of this area, which we primarily wish to keep. in its natural state 
and not construct roads to the interior for tourists. 


CRAB ORCHARD REFUGE 


Mr. Kirwan. Is the work of the Corps of Engineers on schedule 
so that the entire $1,300,000 will be needed in 1958? 

That is up in the Crab Orchard Refuge up in Illinois, is it not? 

Mr. Farry. As I understand it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are going ahead with everything? 

Mr. Faruny. Yes. 

Mr. Garpner. My understanding is the contract has been awarded, 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


PROCRAM AND FINANCING 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 





1958 estimate 


|_| — |} —-. 























Progam by activities: 
b Pepartinental expenses.....-.-...... 2... 1. -4-------- $89, 646 $89, 200 $103, 600 
2. Regional office expenses......................--.------- 103, 117 111, 100 116, 600 
een wa duspocennat 192, 763 200, 300 220, 200 
£: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts-_-_-__...- —192, 763 —200, 300 |........_.- L 
Appfopriation.......---_- A at ee EOD I | vere errr 20, 200 
— — 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_._..................-- 31 | 34 27 
Averace number of all employees---_...-............--..---. 30 33 25 
Number of employees at end of year. ...............-...-- 2 31 34 25 
Average salaries and grades: ee a ‘a tte re cae ce 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary..._...........- _ Semegdewed $5, 127 $5, 163 $5, 127 
I i ln i tn wien seep anash GS-69 GS8-6.9 GS-6.9 
01 Personal services: —SSS_aa_aa_S_=S _ lee eS eee 
Permanent meet Oi Gog. Lis le $163, 108 O87, 7 $165, 500 
Positions other than permanent... ._. cee a 495}... eT cr 
Regular pa above 52-week base ___-__- wtegetec 643 |___-- 400 
Payment above basic rates_...................-.-...- 3, 560 ~ 4, 600 3, 900 
Total personal services.._.............-...4.-----i-- 167, 806 182, 300 | 170, 000 
OR NE ieee 6 hens aie ati de eesd doen tes 7 5, 181 5, 400 27, 800 
03 Transportation of things...............___ 4... bepaus 922 OOD hsx- <ccurhd 
04 Communication services_._........_. ; A 6, 052 3, 900 3, 000 
65 Rents and utility services__.............-..-1...--- wh 551 1,600 }....-... 
06 Printing and reproduction.._..._............---..- = 2,774 1, 200 300 
07 Other contractual services... ........-.- SERS Se 4,717 | 3, 600 FOO 
68 et NES 143 Frets - 43 hiiis 14. 182k 3, 916 1, 400 3, 000 
09 Equivalent.___-.___. whe io eddie aieded 667 300 4, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, ant contributions: | 
Contribution to retirement fund___......_._..__.-___. ie hae : 10, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__- § Secbitnaeied Oia be s5) 9288 23s 
15 Taxes and assessments_..______--_- Dol tai inplocantiarvaiane tol 89 100 wal 
eGo Ss Se a 192, 763 | 200, 300 220, 200 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS, EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
ities a ~ ee apatitemenr emai cet 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
Se Ra. eee Coc Cutocsenaseoncereapensos ‘ | $220, 200 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES perry. sr sag cast" a 
Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) ---_.-- i : gas is 203, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward. ..................-....-2-|--.----.---..-.}- | 17, 200 
Total expenditures and balances.._.........__. 220, 200 


Mr. Krrwan. We will insert pages 77 and 79 in the record. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


General administrative expenses 


1957 comparative transfer from ‘General administrative expenses, 
Fish and Wildlife Service’ (total available, 1957) _._ 


Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 


Se eS eee. ik 2 ee tg 


Adjusted appropriation (base, 1958) Pee 
Increases: 


$200, 300 
10, 900 
211, 200 


Departmental expenses--.- - - - bins ci 9, 000 
ee mmr | 
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Analysis by activities —General administrative expenses 


Adjusted | Estimate, 





Activities ei” et Decreases | Base, 1958 | | 1958 Increases 
on 
cgtelhetiiaaater tide Reng lismemernrcinsael aes pt 
1, 1. Depertapental COIN ins see cens- 500 $04, O68} -<2+4--<0 $94,600 | $103,600 $9, 000 
Regional office expenses ..__._....-_-.._- Allie de. FORE, 116, 600 | SPOON toate rene 


I scale la th cent hanna adie Ms O00 |.- 2a se-s05-4 211,200 | 220, 200 9, 000 


The estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1958 is $220,200, an increase 
over operating base of appro for special expense for equipment incident to the 
establishment. of the Office of Budget and Finance. 

This + gy provides funds for financing the Office of the Director, 
Associate Director, Assistant Director, secretarial staff and necessary expenses 
and Office of Budget and Finance at Washington and regional directors, assistant 
regional directors, secretarial staffs and expenses at five regional offices in the 
continental United States and Alaska. Funds to finance general administrative 
services and the information program are estimated for appropriation under the 
Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. A breakdown of the estimate 
by offices follows: 





Omeeimon tee Director... ..-.-.-_'._2. edie ... $70, 600 
Office of Budget and Wihance. 12022) SET ly Ton __. 105, 100 
Ante $175, 700 
Regional offices: 
I Nae eee he ee EE EE 38, 600 
Central region____ oe ins ecole a ae 38, 600 
Milssissipg: vegion. . 0.2 52522 Eek sire: . 38, 600 
Atlantic region. ___________--_- 2ULUESO TO OTL Gi OS. . / BB NSOS 
Alaska tagion.. bhi. 26.)- ory oli dn cers alalacuen 148,88 
— —— .197,,600 
eee Gees 2 ete Stree sueee.. dood yee ae 373, 300 
Portion financed from other funds. _____-_..-.-----.-.---_--_---_--- 153, 100 
Tota] estimate, this appropriation - - -_ -__ eee Anes give acsicincy beta 220, 200 


Mr. Kirwan. Under the reorganization, how dace it happen that 
the 1958 estimates for general administrative expenses for the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries are identical? Each is estimated at $220,200 consisting of 
$103,600 for Washington and $116,600 for regional office expenses. 

Mr. Faruey. I think the answer to that is when this material was 
prepared, there were still a great many uncertainties as to the pattern 
of administration to be worked out. No firm information was secured 
as to rentals and costs. So broad estimates had to be made. 

At that time, a reduction was under consideration in the number of 
regional offices for the Bureau of Sport Fish and Wildlife. It has 
later been determined that no change would be made in the present 
regional pattern of five regions. So again the estimates were made on 
the basis of 4 regional offices in the continental United States for the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and 4 for the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. 

It was just an easy way of solving a problem that was still not de- 
termined what direction should be taken. 

Mr. Kirwan. Setting up the new agency, they are not the same 
size. 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct. 

Mr. Krrwan. I do aot see how you could get it down to the same 
penny. If you only had 10 cents difference—— 
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Mr. Fartey. On further review, it has been definitely determined 
there will be a difference in them. 

Mr. Kirwan. For my satisfaction, when you again set up an organi- 
zation and there are two new units, do not come out to the penny with 
it. The Bureau of Mines came up with an example of that—they 
have changed it this year—for many years everything was the same. 

We know here on this side of the table that if it was only a matter 
of a phone call, it would make a difference. They had the amount 
the same down to the penny showing that they do not devote the 
time to going over the estimates. They just take it for granted, there 
it is, and send it up here. 


CoNnsTRUCTION 
COLUMBIA WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Mr. Maanuson. What plans do you have for developing the 
Columbia Wildlife Refuge? 

Mr. Fartey. Included in our appropriation request are moneys for 
beginning the development of that refuge. As fast as those lands can 
be made available for appropriate use in public hunting, they will be 
made available. But, of course, our first responsibility and the 
first major reason in securing that area was to provide for a production 
and refuge area for the migratory waterfowl. 

Unfortunately, some impressions have gone out that there is a 
definite plan for complete closure of the area for all public shooting. 
That is not correct, sir. It was intended to make available appro- 
priate areas for that purpose after satisfying the primary needs of 
protection and production of waterfowl. 

Mr. Maenuson. How much money is in this budget for that 
purpose? 

Mr. GARDNER. $35,100. 

Mr. Maenuson. $35,100? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanvson. Can you give me any idea of the time which will 
be required before you can open it up? The farmers around there 
particularly are concerned about having unlimited numbers of birds 
eating their grain and so on. 

Mr. Faruey. It is a sort of a doublebarreled problem, sir. If the 
area is made exclusively a refuge area, we get a concentration of birds, 
a place for the birds to come and do their feeding instead of going out 
to surrounding areas; whereas, if any major portions are opened up 
for hunting, it tends to flush the birds out into those areas. 

Each one of our refuges constitutes a very special problem in man- 
agement, which has to be studied to determine how best it should be 
done. We are very conscious of the depredation problem. I assure 
you that that phase of it will be handled by the natural foods that are 
grown there and also by raising the appropriate grains to help control 
the tendency of the birds to feed on the outside. 

It will all be involved with a management program that has to be 
worked out as we go along. It is not complete now. 

Mr. Macnuson. Do you have any idea how long it will be before 
it is opened up for hunting? 
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Mr. Fartey. Portions of it, I am sure, will be opened this coming 


fall. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 
VACANCY IN COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE 


Mr. Maenuson. There is an important position still unfilled in 
this new organization; is there not? 

Mr. Faruny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. What is the title? 

Mr. Faruey. You are speaking of the Commissioner’s Office? 

Mr. Maanuson. Yes. There is no appointment pending? 

Mr. Farry. That is a question which is out of my province, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Does Mr. Leffler know? 

Mr. Beastey. You will recall that Secretary Seaton indicated last 
week he was in hopes the atmouncement would made before the 
end of the week. Unfortunately, his expectations were not fulfilled, 
but I believe there is pending imminently an appointment to that 
position. 

Mr. Maanuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


VALUE OF SPORT FISHING 


Mr. JeNsEN. Mr. Farley, I do not have to say, of course, because 
most everybody knows, there are many millions of people in America 
interested in fishing and hunting. 

Ever since I was a boy, I have been interested in outdoor life. I 
have had not too much opportunity, however, to enjoy fishing and 
hunting, especially since I have come to Congress. I used to take a 
couple of weeks to go fishing up in the Minnesota lakes with my wife 
and neighbors. 

I know that there is a lack of facilities, especially in the fishing end 
of sports, in the center of the Nation. I have been quite liberal in 
helping to appropriate money for the Fish and Wildlife Bureau, not 
only because of the fact that the revenue from all kinds of gear that is 
bought brings in large sums of money for the Federal Government, 
but also because there is hardly such a thing as child delinquency 
among children whose fathers take them fishing and hunting. 

I made a talk at Missouri Valley, Iowa, last fall to the National 
Goose Calling Contest. Many folks would say that is not very 
exciting, but it is. Those fellows get to be professional at it. I said 
in my final remarks that the old adage stands, it is as true today as 
it was a thousand vears ago, “Take your boy hunting and you will 
never have to go hunting for your boy.” 

Now, that to me is very important. That is one of the reasons 
why I have been quite liberal with the appropriations that are 
requested of this committee for developing a means and facilities to 
take care of the wildlife of this Nation. 

I am very glad, Mr. Leffler, that you are now Assistant Secretary of 
Interior for Fish and Wildlife. I listened to your opening statement 
and I agree with the chairman perfectly. 

No doubt you are also a member of the conservation association, 
are you not? 

Mr. Lerrurr. That is right. 
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Mr, Jensen. I wonder how many members of the Conservation 
Association of America there are at this time. Do you have any idea? 
Mr. Lerrizr. | could only guess, but it runs into many thousands. 

Mr. Jensen. I would guess it would run into the hundreds 
of thousands. We have one association in my district that has 300 
in 1 county, as I remember. 

Mr. Lerruizr. Including all the conservation clubs throughout the 
United States and the various conservation activities, I might make 
a guess—— 

Mr. Jensen. I wish you would. 

Mr. Lurruer. Of the some 27 to 30 million hunters and fishermen 
we have, at least 50 percent of them belong to some type of organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Jensen. I am quite sure of that, Mr. Leffler. 


CONSTRUCTION 
DESOTO-BERTRAND BEND REFUGE 


Mr. Farley, you know about that proposed cutoff in the Missouri 
River known as the DeSoto-Bertrand Bend where the Wildlife 
Conservation Association of lowa and Nebraska has requested that 
the Army engineers make a cutoff in the river in Harrison County, 
Iowa, which would make a great. wildlife conservation refuge. In 
that regard, in your opening statement, you said there is need for 
much more habitat for migratory wildfowl. 

That cutoff at the narrow neck of this loop which comes down from 
Sioux City and makes this big bend, is only about a mile across and 
it is 8 miles around the bend, It would cost very little to make the 
cutoff. 

I might assure you that the Army engineers at Omaha are very 
much in favor of making this cutoff. It would save 14 miles of levee 
building, which costs a lot of money. 

Now, I understand it would cost about $2 million to pursue this 
matter, purchase this land, and do the necessary construction on this 
area to make it a wildlife refuge, and a recreation area. But quite a 
little of that would be saved by not having to build the 14 miles of 
levee. I do not kaow how much that would be, but the Army en- 
gineers are going to furnish me the figures. 

We have a great lakeless area in that section of the country. It 
is about a hundred miles from there to any body of water worthy of 
the name. There is a ‘great demand for it, even among the people 
who are not so greatly ioterested im fish and wildlife. We get so 
much for so few dollars if we would create that Oxbow Lake, which 
has been done many times in many places throughout the country. 

Mr. Farley, would you like to comment on this proposition? 

Mr. Faruey. I might say the directors of the game departments 
of the two adjacent States have for some time discussed this proposal 
with us and quite a bit of reconnaissance has been done to evaluate 
the project. It is a most desirable project. 

The only reason it does not appear in our request for funds is that 
it will require well toward $2 million to complete the whole job and 
we only have available this coming year about $1,300,000 of duck- 
stamp funds for all acquisitions. 
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It did not seem feasible to concentrate that much of the money 
that would be available for refuge programs for purchase in this one 
area. Reluctantly it was sidebtenied ai favor of what seemed to 
be more urgent and more readily completed programs. 

It is the type of thing that the Service would very much like to see. 

Mr. Jensen. I think the request from the Conservation Commis- 
sion of Iowa and Nebraska for this project came to you too late to 
get in the budget, did it not? 

Mr. Fartey. That is true and also the fact of our money limitations. 

Mr. Jensen. How much money do you think the conservation 
commission might be willing to contribute should the Congress see fit 
to make an appropriation, a nominal appropriation for fiscal year 
1958? 

Mr. Farvey. In studying that project with our experts, it had so 
much of a worthwhileness in spreading the flight pattern out there 
in the Mississippi Valley. We have some very fine refuges to the east 
of the Mississippi as you know. Weare short of similar production and 
resting areas just to the west of the Mississippi. This would very 
definitely help the flight pattern on the west side of the Mississippi 
flyway and both States involved there would materially benefit from it. 

We have, therefore, included in our recommendations to the Migra- 
tory Waterfowl and Conservation Commission the approval of that 
asa project. Weare recommending that out of the duck-stamp funds 
that are available, $100,000 would be earmarked for assistance in 
this project or to get it started as a project. 

The difficulty, as we see it, even though we made a start—the fact 
that a start is made in this small way would so quickly bring an 
enhancement in the values, or at least the trading values of the land 
around there, that it would, as a long-time acquisition program, 
become too expensive to undertake. 

That was another reason we did not propose independently to 
start it as a project until we could see some way of accomplishing it 
in a relatively short time. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, if the Congress would approve a nominal 
amount for fiscal 1958 to add to the $100,000 that the Conservation 
Commission would apply to this project, then it would be possible to 
start the purchase of the land and to have the land appraised, get 
the project under construction, and permit the Army engineers then 
to make the cutoff, which I understand they have the authority to 
do under the broad authority they have under the Pick-Sloan plan. 

Would you anticipate that the Conservation Commission would 
make an annual contribution of a fair amount to this project. during 
the life of the construction period, or what would you think about 
that? 

Mr. Fartry. I would, of course, not be able to commit the Com 
mission on that. I would anticipate that if some substantial assistance 
came from other sources, they would be very anxious to take full 
advantage of it. 

As to what would happen after that time, sir, I probably should 
not attempt to say. 

I might add that the peculiarities of that area, cutting across that 
neck of land, that leaves some natural sites for ponds, which, at mini- 
mum expense of diking, can be developed into very fine areas that can 
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be manipulated -as to water levels and all things that have to be done 
for a well-managed refuge. 

The lands immediately. adjacent to the riverbed proper, a certain 
portion of those should be acquired to raise the crops that are neces- 
sary to supplement, the aquatics that are raised in the water areas, 

As we have viewed that, if developed along those lines, that would 
be one of our most valuable refuge and production areas. 

Mr. Jensen. There is a lack of waterfowl habitat on the Missouri 
River in that area, is there not? 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct. We are bebind in what we might 
call a normal pattern of development. An area such as this is needed 
badly. 

Mr. Jensen. An area such as this is needed badly in that area? 

Mr, Farry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Should. Congress see fit to appropriate for 1958 an 
amount in, the neighborhood of $250,000, then the project could go 
forward, the appraisal of the land could be made, and in possibly 3 
or 4 years, we would have a wildlife refuge and a recreation area 
there which would be of great value to the Wildlife Service and the 
people in that great lakeless area, is that right? 

Mr.:-Far.iny. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen.. You are in favor of this project under those condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Faruiey. Very decidedly so: As I expressed earlier, if there 
were larger amounts of money available, it, unquestionably would 
have been included in our recommendations for projects. Li we had 
in our available funds more moneys than we have, that might well 
have been included. 

It happens, as of course you are well aware, it happens that that is 
in a very desirable agricultural area, so that costs per acre of land run 
higher than in some other areas, less productive in the United States. 
It makes it more difficult to incorporate without some further assist- 
ance in the way of funds, to incorporate that in a refuge program. 

Mr. Jensen, You mean for the Fish and. Wildlife Conservation 
Association to handle the whole load themselves, the whole burden of 
financing this project? 

Mr. Farey. ve sir. 

Mr. Jensen, I have looked into this matter quite thoroughly, and 
while I have always been careful about spending the people’s money, 
I can see a great need for this proposed project. 

Because of the fact, as I said before, that we get so much for so 
little, I am very anxious that we get the project underway as early 
as possible. 

hat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. First, Mr. Chairman, I am happy to welcome the 
new Assistant Secretary and I know he will be a valuable asset to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Mr. Secretary, I just have a few questions. 


FISH SCREENS AND LADDERS 


What is the progress of the fish screens and ladders? 
Mr, Fartey. At Tracy, Calif., quite a remarkable development 
was made in screen designs, a louvered type screen, which removes 
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the necessity of putting actual screens in the river, with the various 
cleaning devices that go with them. 

By a study of the reaction of fish to the water currents, a design was 
developed with baffles or louvers to permit a practically free flow of 
water, but which created certain eddies that guided fish to a collecting 
point. This is a very material saving over previous known methods. 
These screens were designed and are in the process of installation at 
that tremendous diversion in California. 

That same type of screen design has application in other large 
diversions. Looking forward to their use means first, a much’ more 
efficient job of protecting the loss of fish from water diversions and; 
secondly, a much less expensive way of doing the same sort of job. 

Mr. Fenron. You will then have a contmuing program? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. And those will be incorporated in the sereen 
structures and replacements as time goes on. 

Credit for that development goes jointly to representatives of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Reclamation Service. It was’ an 
engineering and biological project. 

Mr. Fenton. Has there been any improvement in the ladders to 
take fish over the high dams? 

Mr. Faritey. That is a subject still under intensive study. Where- 
as a few years ago we used to think a 50-foot dam was the maximum 
that could be laddered, now we accept the fact that a 100-foot dam 
can be appropriately laddered. 

The adult fish can, by mechanical means, by conveyances, be taken 
up over any height dam for spawning above, if spawning areas are 
available. 

The real problem is in having the young fish that come as a result 
of the spawning and migrate to the sea—I am speaking now of salmon 
and steelhead—to get them over the dam or down through a turbine or 
around the dam in some way. 

So our research people, using the newer devices of electronics and 
high frequency electrical applications, are attempting to devise means 
of getting these young fish away from the intakes to the turbines and 
either to a collecting point or to some water bypass so that they can 
get down over the stream. We feel a great deal of progress has taken 
place and that there may be a solution in sight. A full-scale applica- 
tion of that will be put in the Cowlitz River Dam in the State of 
Washington. If it works, it will mean a great deal to this problem 
of preserving the salmon runs in the rivers that have high dams. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you any idea of the percentage of small salmon 
damaged through these high dams? 

Mr. Fartey. If it is satisfactory I would like to refer that question 
to Mr. Suomela, in whose province that really belongs. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will come to that later in commercial fishing. 

Mr. Fenton. Allright. We will get to that later. 

Mr. Fartey. The one thing I would like to say in that connection: 
There is encouraging evidence that losses can be reduced considerably 
over what they have been accepted as being in the past. We are quite 
encouraged in that respect. It is not licked. 

Mr. Tinceone We will cover that later on in the commercial part 
of the program. 
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MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATION OF RESOURCES 
CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Now, on control of predatory animals and rodents, you are asking 
for $1,902,000. Can you comment on this item a little bit? 

Mr. Far.ey. I believe, sir, there is no increase in the predatory- 
animal control. If you have the matter of the research on blackbird 
damage and that sort of thing, yes. _ In that connection we have asked 
for funds to. permit. sufficient information on blackbirds which we 
lack now 

Mr, Fenron. No, predatory animals and rodents. 

Mr. Faruey. There is no increase this year on predatory-animal 
control. 

Mr. Fenton. Would you mind commenting on the progress in 
that item? 

Mr. Farury. Last year Congress. provided very substantial added 
funds and an active recruitment program was carried on getting 
qualified people employed. I think quite a remarkable job was done 
to get that program rolling fast. We have had many letters of ap- 
preciation from the stockmen, the sheepmen, and other agriculturalists 
on the way that program is going. At. the same time we are very 
conscious of the dangers that go along with an extermination program, 
so it is being operated as a proper control to keep the different wildlife 
values in balance and also to protect—-—— 

Mr. Fenton. There is quite a problem in the Southwest and the 
South on predatory animals. 

Mr. Faruny. Some of that money, sir, will be used particularly in 
the southwest part of the country and it assists in the control of rabies. 
They get into foxes, and we assist in that program. 

Mr. Fenton. What progress has been made along that line? 

Mr. Faruey. Remarkable control methods have oo established 
to clear out the diseased animals in the areas that have developed, 
but again the last animal has not been secured. 





WILDLIFE RESEARCH 


Mr. Fenton. You are asking for $1 million on wildlife research. 
Again we had people come in last year complaining about damage to 
the blackbirds, particularly people from New Jersey, Delaware, New 
York, Maryland, West Virginia, and Florida. Has there been any 
improvement in that particular item? 

r. Faruey. We are learning more things that are needed to be 
known. We don’t know enough yet to prescribe adequate control 
programs, and we have asked for some expansion of that activity 
this next year so more knowledge can be gained, 

The difficulty has been largely thet our knowledge has been re- 
stricted to local populations, and they are a migratory bird. We 
don’t know where they go. It, has been frequently suggested that if 
we knew where, for instance, the New Jersey blackbirds concentrated 
during some time of the year, presumably perhaps down in the swamps 
of Virginia, that control methods could be exercised there very effec- 
tively where a similar amount of effort during the time they do their 
damage is ineffective. 
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Mr. Fenron. General Service people have been interested in this, 

Mr. Farury. Yes, sir. May P say, sir; the Service has received 
very few complaints as a result of the exposure during a parade 
recently. 

Mr. amen, Do you think you can control that situation? 

Mr. Fartey. I don’t know, sir. So many efforts had been made to 
exercise control over those situations which have not to date been 
successful. However, with the new chemicals available and other 
devices it may well be that some appropriate control method can be 
devised. Some of the sprays have seemed to be quite effective. In 
most of those things, also in dealing with insects, sir; it appears that 
they early develop immunities for them. What may be good 1 or 2 
years ceases to be good 5 or 6 years later. 


CONSTRUCTION 


PENNSYLVANIA HATCHERIES 


Mr. Fenton. I notice for construction of fisheries in the Allegheny 
Forest and in Lamar, Pa., that we have a modest amount of money for 
construction. I know personally that people have been clamoring for 
some improvement in those facilities. 

As you state throughout your justifications here on new facilities 
in various other States, we are in a heavily populated area and this 
program is extremely important. I wonder whether or not. there can 

e a step-up in those two facilities in Pennsylvania to satisfy those 
people in their requirements for fish? 

Mr. Farry. It may well be, sir, that all of these programs have 
been studied in connection with similar needs in other parts of the 
country, and as of the moment this seems to be the most equitable 
distribution of the program that could be devised in our branch of 
game fish and hatcheries. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course; I don’t like to refer to other States with 
a great deal less population than Pennsylvania; and, of, course, as 
you say you have to have the water to improve those places... I wish 
you would look into those two particular areas and see whether or 
not there is justification for more appropriation there. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir; we shall be glad. todo that. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all; Mr. Chairman. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATION OF, RESOURCES 
BLACKBIRD CONTROL 


Mr. Jensen. That blackbird infestation in New Jersey has been 
very severe. Is there an ifem in here for blackbird control? 

Mr. Farry. There is an expansion of that program, yes, sir. 

Mr. JeENsEN. How much? 

Mr. Faruey. $105,000. 

Mr. Jensen. And that is for New Jersey, Delaware, New York, 
Maryland, West Virginia, and Florida; I see? 

Mr. Fartey. And all the areas, which includes California. 

Mr. JensEN. I think the New Jersey problem is possibly the worst ; 
is it not? 
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Mr: Farry. It is one of the most concentrated, although it does 
extend to the otlier areas. It is the one where probably the most 
effective studies could be made to control the birds. 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Krrwan. A while ago you indicated your administrative ex- 
pense might be revised. Please submit for the record any revision of 
those two agencies. 

Mr. Faruey. Mr: Chairman, the whole matter of administration for 
the two new agencies and the Commissioner’s office are under thorough 
study now. 

Mr. Krrwan. When you get to it submit that if you will. 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. It will be submitted in detail and from the 
studies made to date Tam sure you will find the figures do not match 
item for item going down. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

(The matter referred to appears in the appendix on p. 969.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Farley, for appearing here this 
morning. 

Bureau or ComMMerciAL FISHERIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Now the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Do you 
have a statement, Mr. Suomela? 

Mr. Suomr.ta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. You may proceed. 


Mr. Svometa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee to discuss the estimates for the new Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. The estimates for the annual definite appropriations for 
this Bureau total $6,905,200, of which $5,985,000 is for ‘Management 
and investigations of resources,”’ $700,000 is for “Construction” and 
$220,200 is for ‘General administrative expenses.”’ In addition to 
the foregoing, the estimates contemplate the appropriation of amounts 
equal to 25 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury in the 
fiscal year 1957 from the sale of sealskins and other products, esti- 
mated at $758,750, which will be available in the fiscal year 1958 for 
management and investigations of the commercial fishery resources of 
Alaska, including construction. The estimates also contemplate the 
appropriation of amounts equal to 60 percent of the proceeds covered 
into the Treasury in the fiscal year 1957 from the sale of sealskins and 
other products, estimated at $1,821,000, for “Administration of 
Pribilof Islands.” 

The annual definite estimate of $5,985,000 for ‘““Management and 
investigations of resources” represents an increase of $1,131,300 when 
compared with the adjusted appropriation for 1957. Of this increase, 
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$583,000 is requested for a new activity, “Education and training 
grants,” authorized by the act of August 8, 1956, which provides for 
the promotion of the fishing industry in the United States and its 
Territories by providing for the training of personnel needed in the 
field of commercial fishing. The other major increase amounting to 
$430,150, is requested for administration of Alaska fisheries, of which 
only $126,700 represents a net increase in the program. The esti- 
mates do not include any provision for increases for ‘‘Marketing and 
technology” and ‘‘Research.’’ However, funds included in the 
estimates for these purposes will be materially supplemented by the 
use of Saltonstall-Kennedy funds, the extent of which is set forth in 
the justifications. 

.. Of the $700,000 estimated for “Construction,” $400,000. is for the 
construction and equipment of a fisheries research laboratory at 
Juneau, Alaska, and $300,000 is for the construction. of a. fisheries 
technological laboratory at Gloucester, Mass., including the erection 
of 2 small prefabricated buildings at a cost of $40,000. 

The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 authorized the establishment of 
the fisheries loan fund. Ten million dollars has been appropriated as 
initial capital for this fund. As of the close of business January 11, 
1957, 88 applications for loans totaling $2,533,000 had been received, 
of which 13 had been approved for a total of $403,735. The estimates 
contemplate authorization for fiscal year 1958 for the use of not to 
exceed $313,000 of the fisheries loan fund for expenses of administering 
said fund. 

I shall discuss the appropriations and activities involved and the 
increases requested in detail as the individual items are reached in 
the hearing. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATION OF RESOURCES 


Program and financing 
PIE I iy 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Paes by activities: | 
Management... eneamenii since ae $79, 872 | $81, 600 $115, 100 

2 Marketing and ‘technology cat — 1, 134, 464 | , 150, 000 1, 197, 000 

3. Education and training on grants bail ali , aol amstika tel sinaleinieh eae a amiaeee , 000 

4. Research _- ; ; 3, 079, 782 | , 868, 500 2, 963, 000 

5. Research on fish migration over dams____. . 148, 251 | 157, 300 253, 000 

6. Administration of:Alaska-fisheries: | 

(a) ‘Definite : 630, 051 | 413, 800 873, 900 

(b) Indefinite. _._.... tans eosinen $26, 277 | 075, 000 758, 750 


Total obligations ie ; 5, 898, 697 | 5, 746, 200 6, 743, 750 


Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts--__--__--- —5, 898, 697 | 5, 746, 200 |....- 


Appropriation: 
TI aes pet ag 5 F- 
Indefinite___....____- 
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Obligations by objects 
















1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Total number of NR cs, ht chp seek’ L. 637 614 
Full-time equi t of all ot Pa ee a oe 139 129 
Average number of all employees............ ee 713 689 
Number of employees at end of year_.......... ee 829 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 
oe MIE IDES. ER ak 
Unigeaded pe positions: Average salary................------ 
O01 Personal services: 
Permanent REE SS OEE SE Sn ar AU ee 
Positions r than permanent.___................-.- 601, 089 565, 300 
Regular pay above 52-week base__....._..._...-.----- ST Laonesomb seta man 
Payment above basic rates_...................----.--- 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
ll 
13 
15 


Subtotal \ 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence -- ...............- 8, 00 7, 204 
5, 898, 697 5, 746, 200 


7, 246 
6, 743, 750 






Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 














Appropriation 
ONS do esses Oe al ah cdca< gals alee stints acim $5, 985, 000 
Total budget authorizations available_.......__.........}---------- LT see 6, 743, 750 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES ERO cael 

Expenditures: 
Ee EET oop bata leet ncockwasscodccceeecc ccc l posable che seetepeee ees tLe 5, 120, 000 
IGE in ccsittnomnnds<gpe phlei adiaah cabheetinkiztipe taie xhiin sath IR TeR NS a 700, 000 
be ee _ of current authorizations) - --_._|............-.}....----..-..- 5, 820, 000 
I IE ii chitin nin cd dade nc ced bitten cc gcones -lepcndpiees nuns 6, 743, 750 


Mr. Kirwan. The estimate for 1958 is $6,905,000 representing an 
increase of $1,027,300 over the adjusted base. 

Insert pages 82 through 85 in the record and the tables on pages 86, 
89, and 92. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Management and investigations of resources 


1957 comparative transfers from: 
Management of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service: 
$495, 400 
Indefinite 1, 189, 877 
Investigations of resources, Fish and Wildlife 
i 75, 800 


5, 861, 077 


— $5, 878, 164 
Unobligated balance no longer available — 131, 964 

Total available 1957 5, 746, 200 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 


182, 500 
Adjusted appropriation... . OSL Buse Sf --- 5,928, 700 


SS iinnhaniccusiticgaainel ddim ndsaie die’ 4, 853, 700 
Indefinite 1, 075, 000 
Decreases: 

Administration of Alaska Fisheries (indefinite) 316, 250 


Base 1957 5, 612, 450 
Increases: 
Management 
Education and training grants 
Research on fish migration over dams 
Administration of Alaska fisheries 


1, 131, 300 
Budget estimate, 1958 6, 743, 750 


Budget Estimate for 1958 is distributed as follows: 
Annual definite appropriation 5, 985, 000 
Annual indefinite appropriation 758, 750 


Total estimate,1958 6, 743, 750 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted 
able, 1957 ment’s con- | appropria- 
Activity tribution to tion 
the retire- 
| ment fund 


(2) (3) 


. Management... cinco dei arm hie 5 $3, 850 $85, 450 
. Marketing and technology .- ; 47, 000 1, 197, 000 
. Education and training grants. . eas ; seas Arta ; 
. Research. Wie State de i: % 04, 500 2, 963, 000 
. Research on fish migration over dams_. Khetaweka 57, 7, 200 164, 500 
3. Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite) _- netspce ; | 29, 950 443, 750 





Subtotal ene--| 4,671, 200 | 182, 500 4, 853, 700 
ee. 1, 075, 000 | 1, 075, 000 


5,746,200 | 182, 500 | 5, 928, 700 
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Analysis by activities 





Adjusted Estimate, | 
Activities er Decreases} Base, 1958 1958 | Increases 

tion 
aie ek a meet 
A EN eS ae ae re $85. 450 $115, 100 $29, 650 
2. Marketing and technology-.-_..--.--...-2--.- Tae ee 1-44---.-2- 1,197,000 | 1,197,000 |.......... 
3. ee eee e------------- i A ee i 583, 000 | 583, 000 
Oo betes ek Re I Oboes cacnurnnee BP La dnarenrnn 2, 963,000 | 2,963,000 |........-.- 
5. Research on fish migration over dams. -_._.. BOR BD be ceend- 404 164, 500 258, 000 88, 500 
6. Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite)-| 443, 750 [7-727 ==. 443,750 | 873,900 | 430, 159 
ee 4, 853, 700 |..:-.-...- 4, 853, 700 '|> 5, 985, 000 | 1,131;300 

6. Administration of Alaska fisheries (in- 

celal ete daraineuatinh cme ses unt 1, 075, 000 | $316, 250 758, 750 ME SES on eC na he 
Tete... dass BEE ie ewitis 5, 928,700 | 316,250 | 5,612,450 | 6,748,750 | 1,131, 300 





1. Management, $115,100 














Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities — Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
on 
SR penpthiihnniihneipinsh Gichime 
Administration of Socke ? Salmon, North- 
ern Pacific, Halibut, Northwest Atlantic | 
Fisheries, and Whaling Acts_ ness] $85, 450 |.......... $85, 450 $115, 100 $29, 650 
Marketing and technology, $1,197,000 
ie seasiigamecnumennsiecanel rt ee 
Adjusted | Estimate, | 
Activities Se Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
tion 
ND oon me oes cas oss chal OID. 008 fo cites sie $48, 000 $48, 000 j-...----..-:- 
(0) Papieatory fishing and gear develop- 
hn och ice ech scewsessrssesceuce 376,000 | cecil K: 375, 000 375, 000 | ....-...---. 
(c) Maribt news Ee a pa 300,000 |... -2.-2--2. 300, 000 300, 000 }..... 2. 
8 i oe ei ne ele BEE facctcascoves 166, 000 BENGE Boadnds-epone 
te a oie a EAE fk ae 308, 000 BO Baten pdan conne 
oc ibang cncehies tena initial 5 fe aonneee 1, 197,000 DS Ficciaicececaspo 


In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds ‘are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program as shown in the following table: 








Annual | Saltonstall-"| Total 











Subactivities definite ap- Kennedy | program 
propriation funds 1958 

oe a OR edewtvbanasive lei $48, 000 $166, 800 $214, 800 
(6) Exploratory fishing and gear development---._____-_-.__- 375, 000 413, 000 788; 000 
I sn. a wchdgnainieitb enema dane sfecishtiideraie inset al 300, 000 169, 400 469, 400 
6 NE err Sri eee eae as eh ve 8 Soe 166, 000 303, 700 469, 700 
e) oe pores she: 308, 000 603, 000 911, 000 

A Fishery education and market development... sens SG Rae Oks dade db se de 406, 500 406, 500 
Sy een PEIN 3 nw coi giedtamsecsiagonmcscces a RB Sabets cchos (ee ere we 52, 600 52, 600 

deen ead ei oknns aqelndonsnss es 1, 197, 000 2, 115, 000 3, 312, 000 


FUNDS FOR ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. I notice that under the item for “Management and 
investigations of resources,” that provision which heretofore appro- 
riated 25 percent of the proceeds from sale of sealskins for use in both 
h and wildlife resources in Alaska will restrict the use of such funds 
to commercial fisheries. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now you put it down for just fish? 

Mr. GarpNner. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would leave it to the intent of Congress. 
They had in mind it would cover the whole business. 

Mr. Garpner. This change, Mr. Chairman, was due to the reorgan- 
ization of the Service and a separation into two separate bureaus. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand the separation, but nevertheless leave 
it as it was. With the Army up there now there will be no wildlife 
left to protect. 

Mr. Garpner. May I explain, Mr. Congressman: Adjustments 
were made in the estimates to compensate the wildlife activities by 
the amounts that they have been sharing in thisfund. In other words, 
the base of their annual direct appropriations was increased to offset 
this. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are giving wildlife more money now than what 
they heretofore got. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. We are giving them the same amount and an 
increased base for 1958 in the direct appropriation. 

Mr. Krrwan. What will you give to commercial fishing? What 
will they get? 

Mr. Garpner. Under this new language the full amount of this 
25 percent would be available. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the full amount roughly? 

Mr. GarpNer. $758,750. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will wildlife get? 

Mr. Garpner. They will no longer participate in this indefinite 
appropriation. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. They will have no part of that 
now. I understand that. But what will they get under the new 
method? What have you allotted to them? 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t have those precise figures before me. But 
as indicated they would get the same. The base of their 1958 esti- 
mate has been increased to compensate for the fact they no longer 
participate. 

Mr. Krrwan. You don’t know what that base is? 

Mr. Garpner. | haven’t it available at the moment. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like to see it left the way Congress intended 
it, for both fish and wildlife. That was the intention. 

Mr, Faruey. If I may comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. I would like to be straightened out on this. 

Mr. Fartey. When we were studying that, the plan that was 
adopted for simplicity was to decrease the amount of annual appro- 
priation requested for administration of Alaska fisheries by the 
amount of the increase in this sealskin fund, and transfer that reduced 
amount of annual appropriations to the sports fish and wildlife, so the 
amounts remain the same as if it had been operated as previously. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the difference between the enforcement of 
commercial fishing laws and this? You will put 25 percent aside from 
the sale of seals. Now you will take the full 25 percent for enforce- 
ment of commercial fishing laws? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir, and similar activities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now you just give a modest amount to the wildlife 
end of it, which is more important. With the Army up there now they 
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will destroy the animals. Every time you turn around one of the 
Colonels up there is shooting wildlife. If ever wildlife should be pro- 
tected, it should be protected now. You should leave it as Congress 
intended it. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. I was chairman of this committee the year we allowed 
the 25 percent of the Pribiloff seals profits to be used by the Fish and 
ao for the protection of fish and wildlife in the Territory of 

aska. 

The problem, of course, was not only the encroachment of com- 
mercial fisheries, but also Fish and Wildlife Service said they needed 
more people to protect the wildlife of Alaska. 

As you know, the wildlife in Alaska has been destroyed to a very 
great degree over the last 20 years, and I felt, as the committee felt, 
it would be money well spent to spend 25 percent of the proceeds from 
Probiloff seals to protect fish and wildlife in the Territory of Alaska. 

We naturally didn’t just hold that to the protection of fish. We 
felt it should also be used for the protection of wildlife, which was the 
request. 

1s this 25 percent being spent just to try to take care of the prob- 
lem of fish in the waters that surround Alaska and none used for the 
oo of wildlife? Is that what is being done with this money? 

ho can answer that? 

Mr. Garpner. If I may try, sir. 

Mr. Fartey. May I answer one part first, Mr. Jensen? 

When we were discussing these funds, I would like to assure you 
that I would not have willingly permitted that to go to commercial 
fishing activities if I had felt it would result in a lesser amount for the 
wildlife, so in the adjustment [ was convinced we were getting at 
least no less for wildlife than we would under the other arrangement. 
But I appreciate what you speak of, keeping that relationship, 
because we discussed at the time the situation that would develop 
during, shall we say, lean years when we have a constant source of 
revenue for one side of the house and perhaps a diminishing source 
for the other. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the point. 

Mr. Faruey. That appeared as a definite problem, and it is still a 
matter of some concern. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the point right there. Come the lean years 
and you may have to put in a lot of money they may not want to 
allow, but the 25 percent divided between the 2 would take care of if. 

I wish you would leave it, and also insert in the record, if you will, 
the amounts which have been made available for commercial fisheries 
and wildlife purposes during each of the years since this provision 
was inserted in the appropriations act. 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Fish and Wildlife Service—Management and investigations of resources, indefinite 
FISCAL YEAR ALLOCATIONS 


No-year 


1958 


| Original Revised 


Bureau of sport fisheries and 
wildlife: 
Wildlife refuges 
Construction _- phe 
Administration of Alaska 


Controls of predatory ani- 
mals and poeree ro- 
dents.__.... vee 
Construction _- 
Wildlife research. ..........|...-..----|--..__-.- Rwaeh 








274, 000 17, 430 





Bureau of commercial fisheries: rig 
Administration of Alaska | 
fisheries. _. Q 300 1 510, 720 
Construction i 5 end 
General administrative ie 
services - : = re 
Fishery biology. research. nit Sacnth 10, 000 -|- 
Total 319, 900 661, 687 585, 300 ¢ 717, 600 | 510, 720 
Office of the commissioner: | 
River basin studies, total - 16, 200 32, 500 30, 000 25, 000 | 
General administrative serv- | 
ie iia make ciate 48, 000 65, 300 53, 000 


Total program 75 958,637 | 835, 050 
Balance available from prior 
—356, 140 |—229, 057 


year 
Balenes available in subse- 
uent year_._- .|+356, 140 |+229, 057 | +83, 440 Bid Pisce 
B ance no longer available. - i cg ictgrg ila oe hig cb eign neces Shae +N, 087 +114, 877 























Appropriation 831, 540 | 831, 554 689, 433 762, 147 pod 877;)-.-. 








1 Corresponding increases made in estimates for annual definite appropriations to offset these reductions 
from original estimates. 


Fiscal year 1958 


Original | Adjustment | 
estimate 


Revised 
estimate 


i 


soneel indefinite funds previously allocated to wildlife ac- 
tivities: 
Management and investigations of resources, bureau of 
sport fisheries and wildlife: 4. Administration of wildlife 
resources: 
(a) Wildlife refuges__ saericeap eae es $2, 851, 000 +$27, 000 
(c) Administration of Alaska game law. 355, 570 +150, 430 


3, 206, 570 +177, 430 


| 
|— 
Annual definite appropriations adjusted to compensate for | 


Management and investigations of resources, Office of the 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife: 2. River basin 

SR di So ed tia atc oo cn Soe tee cnt atabenne 818, 000 +25, 000 

Total annual definite _-___- 4, 024, 570 +202, 430 
Annual definite appropriation adjusted to reflect proposal to 
restrict annual indefinite appropriation to management and 

investigations of commercial fishery resources of Alaska: 

Management and investigations of resources, bureau of 
commercial fisheries: 6. Administration of Alaska fish- 

erles (definite) 1, 076, 330 — 202, 430 


87677—57——-35 
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Mr. Garpner. As a counterpart of what I indicated to you a 
moment ago, of course. the estimate for the direct appropriation for 
administration of the Alaska fisheries was reduced in 1958 because of 
the proposal that they would get the entire proceeds from the dispo- 
sition of 25 percent of sealskin proceeds, so if the appropriation were 
to continue to be made available for both bureaus it would mean 
adjustments in the direct appropriations for Alaska fisheries under 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and a similar adjustment down- 
ward under the—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Jt would mean in the long run it would be the best 
thing to leave it as was the intent of Congress. 

r. GARDNER. We have several permanent appropriations. This 
one is the annual indefinite portion of the Pribilof Islands receipts. 

Migratory bird conservation account, for example, would come up 
with a new title. It would be Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
In other words, that fund is not available to supplement any other 
funds made available to the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

On the other hand, the permanent appropriation for the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy fund, so to speak, is available only for the commercial 
fisheries and not the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. 

There was certainly no intention to change it. A change was made 
to get the appropriations lined up in order for the two separate 
Bureaus. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would rather see it as it was, Fish and Wildlife, 
25 percent. 

Mr. Brasuey. In view of the discussion on this item I would like 
permission to insert in the record a complete statement. dealing with 
this particular subject with an indication of how it has operated in the 
past and some indication of what would happen if the present pro- 
vision were retained. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, put that in the record. 

(The information may be found on p. 543.) 


REINDEER IN ALASKA 


Mr. Jensen. Of course, you all know that in 1944 Congress was 
talked into appropriating several millions of dollars to purchase the 
reindeer from a private owner in Alaska, and they estimated at that 
time there were so many thousands of head of reindeer. 

Now we learn that we have less reindeer than we had at that time. 

Does anyone know how many reindeer we have in Alaska now as 
compared to the reindeer we had when the Government made the 
purchase? 

Mr. Faruey. I have the figures in mind, sir. It is considerably 
less. I will be glad to furnish those for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Furnish them for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs has furnished the following information on reindeer 
herd in Alaska, which is under their supervision: 


Number of reindeer purchased by Government in 1944._..._.....-.-.-. 84, 001 
I ER AN. LABEL, int deromowamedawennmanasconewase awit $333, 003 
Mommie nanan mene Ai i ere 25, 000 


Estimated number of reindeer now in Alaska______.....-..-_- _____- 
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Mr. JENSEN. Some of ‘them up there claimed one year that the 
wolves were eating and killing the reindeer. Someone on the floor 
of the House allowed that it was two-legged wolves with guns doing 
most of the destroying. T wonder if that is not a fact? 

Mr. Farry. There are both classes of predators there. We have 
more expeditious means of dealing with the four-legged class and an 
increased program of control is in progress there to protect the caribou 
and the reindeer. 

I have no information—— 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I think we should have a clarification 
of this thing. Would you put in’ the record the number of reindeer 
that the Government purchased, the price, and the number of rein- 
deer you estimate we now have in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. 

(See statement inserted on p. 544.) 

Mr. Krrwan. In last week’s paper there was an item that in the 
next 3 years starvation would face us so far as wildlife is concerned. 
Whether it is the wolves, hunters; or soldiers, they gave it 3 years 
until the natives up there will be up against it for food. They are 
entitled to protection up there, the natives. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Under the activity ‘“Marketing and technology,” no 
increase is requested in the present direct appropriation of $1,197,000. 
What increase will be available under the Saltonstall-Kennedy funds 
and how will it be spent? 

Mr. Garpner. The 1958 estimate contemplates $2,115,000 of the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy funds would supplement the direct appropria- 
tion to which you just referred. 

On page 92 there is a breakdown by subactivities of the amount 
which would be used of Saltonstall-Kennedy funds to supplement the 
comparable subactivities financed by—— 


EXPLORATORY FISHERY AND GEAR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. What have you accomplished recently under the ac- 
tivity “Exploratory fishery and gear development” for which over 
$600,000 is available this year? 

Mr. Svometa. We have made considerable progress in our explor- 
atory and gear-development work. One of the recent finds was the 
discovery of the red shrimp off the coast of Florida in the South At- 
lantic area. We have found that the red shrimp are there in com- 
mercial quantities so that it has now interested the commercial people 
in the Florida area so that they are planning a commercial operation 
there. 

Another find, too, which I think is quite exciting, is the discovery 
of the large lobsters off the coast of Maine and the coast of Massachu- 
setts. This is something which has. been discovered which I think 
probably will some time in the future bring on an additional lobster 
fishery. 

The other program we are still following and which we brought to 
the attention of the committee last year was the discovery of the 
yellowfin tuna in the Gulf of Mexico. 

I might say in connection with that progress that the fisheries in- 


terests are starting commercial tuna fishing and canning operations in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Mr. Kirwan, Please give us a few. research results under your 
ats studies” for which you have over $700,000 setae 
this year. 

Me. Suome.a. That includes all our nutritive studies, technological 
studies, and improving fisheries products. 

I might mention some advancements we have made there. We 
have especially two having to do with the study of fish oils. One is 
the discovery that fish oils can be used to control fungusides in the 
citrus industry in Florida. The other on the oil study is the use of 
the oils in the tanning industry. Those two advances certainly offer 
very much hope. 

Mr. Kirwan. I thought for a moment you would say it made cod 
liver oil smell like perfume. 

Mr. Suomera. We haven’t reached that point yet. 


EpucaTION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 93 in the record and explain the plans 
for carrying out the new education and training program for which 
$583,000 is requested. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


3. Education and training grants, $583,000 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities —* Decreases | Base, 1958 1968 ». | Increases 
on 
i I . cencncenlcetnadgguablanseeccedsoulsezccapeanes $583, 000 $583, 000 


Education and training grants, $583,000 

The act of August 8, 1956 (70 Stat. 1126) provides for the promotion of the 
fishing industry in the United States and its Territories by providing for the 
training of needed personnel. An appropriation of $550,000 is authorized for 
each fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955, for making grants to public and nonprofit 
private universities and colleges for such purposes as may be necessary to promote 
the education and training of professionally trained personnel needed in the 
field of commercial fishing; $583,000 is requested to establish this program in 
fiscal year 1958, of which $550,000 will be used for Federal grants, as authorized 
and $33,000 will be used for administration of the act. 

It is expected the applications for grants will be numerous. In order to evaluate 
the applications considera bie investigation will be required to (1) determine the 
existing physical and academic facilities, (2) determine the degree to which existing 
facilities should be increased, (3) determine the geographical desirability from a 
standpoint of maximum benefit to the commercial fishing industry, (4) determine 
the time factor involved in implementing the program, and (5) other similar 
determinations. Periodic review will also be required for assurance that proper 
- - being made of the grants in order to most effectively carry out the intent 
of the act. 

It is not anticipated that funds will be required for the preparation and publi- 
eation of textbooks since this is essentially a responsibility of the universities and 


the commercial publication industry. However, a considerable demand is antici- 
pated. for those reference materials distributed only by the Service for which 
provision has been made in this estimate. 

Mr. Svometa. May I have that question again? 

(Question read by reporter.) 
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Mr. Svomera. This program calls for $550,000 authorized by 
Congress to, assist the universities and assist the fishing industry to 
train personnel. We are asking for that $550,000 and $33,000.to be 
used for the Service to administer the act. 

We know that there will be numerous applications received from 
the universities throughout the country, and in order to evaluate the 
applications considerable investigations will have to be made by the 
Service to see, for example, what the existing facilities of the colleges 
are to go ahead with such a program; also determine the geographical 
area where these colleges are, whether or not they will and can con- 
tribute to the program of education of professional people in the 
field of fisheries. 

Then we will have to have a followup to see that those funds are 
used properly in the program. 

The other phase of the act covered a vocational training program 
along the same lines as called for in the $550,000 for the ro of 
ocernney le, to be administered by the Department of Health 

ucation, and Welfare. 

Mr. Kirwan. The reason it was taken up, and I am not repeating 
this to be humorous, there was a discussion last year on the floor of 
Congress, that you would teach college boys how to fish. It was not 
explained clearly enough, as you explained it today, and they put up a 
ah good story, saying the money was not necessary to teach people 

ow to ‘ 

Mr, Suome a. This program certainly will include more than college 
boys. 

r. Kirwan. I understand that. 

Mr. Suometa. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Anything you can add to it. 

Mr. Svometa. We can add quite a bit to it, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not just to teach a college boy how to bait a 
hook. That is what the request implied last year and that is why 
it was picked apart. 

Mr. Svomena, All right, sir. We will be glad to add a statement 
for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The objective of the program is to develop trained personnel for industry, the 
educational field, and for State and Federal Governments. This program would 
be of great value to industry, particularly in such positions as management, food 
technologists, quality supervisors, refrigeration, electronics, and processing- 
equipment specialists; plant, port, and vessel supervisors; and commercial fisher- 
men. In the educational field, the program would develop instructors at all 
academic levels as well as extension personnel who would bring the results of 
fisheries biological, technological, and marketing research to the commercial 
industry. At the State and Federal Government level, the program would provide 
trained administrators for the State, Federal, and international programs; in 
addition, it would make available technically trained personnel such as technolo- 


gists in the shore plants and vessels, economists, marketing specialists, and 
resource managers and investigators, such as oceanographers and biologists. 
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Already letters and) oral inquiries have been received from many universities 
who are interested in perpicipeking in this Progtan. The rules and regulations 
called for in the act are now being developed and, if funds are made available for 
the fiscal year 1958, it is expected that the program can get underway by the 
beginning of the fall, 1957, semester. 


RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan, ‘Insert pages 94 through97 im-therecerd. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


4. Research, $2,963,000 





Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities oT Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
on 
(a and offshore research... .... ..-- $2, 538,000 |... cs. $2, 538, 000;) $2, 538,000 }...------._. 
Meer eees oe Sees. BO WUG Tocacccessees 156, 000 156, 000 | _..._- Zoatee 
RM ay ob cp sasitis cacwadob-scchd- as 237, 000 |..........-< 237, 000 237,000 |.....-.-..-. 
Designing fish protective devices......| 32,000 |_..........- 32, 000 Ge Tieaacccenth 
Si tcsiisipnntiemninndbtienadmazebdanel 2, 083, 000 |...........- 2, 963,000 | 2,963,000 j............ 


(a) Coastal and offshore research, $2,538,000 (no increase requested) 


Coastal research.—The coastal anadromous fish are those which spawn in 
fresh water and spend part of their lives in the sea. Of these, the Pacific salmon 
and the Atlantic shad are currently being investigated. Emphasis in the investi- 
gations depends on the use to which the data are to be put; viz, in Alaska the 
regulation of the fishery is the primary outlet for application of research results, 
in the Columbia River it is fish protection at dams and diversions, on the Atlantic 
coast it is rehabilitation of the greatly depleted shad runs. 

Because anadromous fishes spend part of their lives in streams, it is important 
that stream conditions be improved, pollution abated, fishways built, and ade- 
quate spawning escapements permitted. All of the present research is designed 
to provide the hnedlodes needed to do these things successfully. Results -will 
ultimately be measured in terms of the maintenance and rehabilitation of the runs. 

Offshore research.—The purpose of offshore fishery research is to discover the 
causes of the great fluctuations in abundance, both natural and manmade, which 
occur in our major ocean fisheries in order to recommend such conservation meas- 
ures as will effectively maintain continuing production without unduly, hampering 
fishing operations, and in order to predict changes in abundance .sufficiently in 
advance to minimize their effects on dependent industries. Increasing yields 
from existing fisheries are being sought by such means, for instance, as establish- 
ing the appropriate age and time of capture. Efforts are being made to define, 
through oceanographic surveys, the areal variations in fertility within the oceans, 
so as to make more effective the search for new fishery resources.and to seek the 
solution te such specific problems as the cause of the destructive red tides. The 
areas under study encompass the waters of the Atlantic Ocean from the Grand 
Banks to Florida, the Gulf of Mexico, the Western and Central Pacific, and Alaska. 

The following studies are conducted under this subactivity: 


‘Salmon and related species__..._...._..._._-.---.--------.----- $1, 089, 200 
Shad and related species_______________- LED LEE ASE Sake SO 2 92, 000 
Pineaee 1G OE Littoral | MTS: AR AENEID SD, AS TO) AO Bee 144, 800 
SENOS {UIOETON OGL) VUE oN oh ses SU Og 7, 000 
Nortii Atlantic trawl] fishes... _._......--------L- PI Pag | S198 _ 236, 000 
Tunas 222A Old Pile tes SIRO O00 $4 Ie asOl ep us OT ete! z 683, 000 
Sn III lS Be hs clea gasubicandun wc 120, 000 
iene MM See. a ude whec 92, 000 
Headquarters office, Washington, D. C__.___.____.---------------- 74, 000 
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(b) Inland fisheries, $156,000 (no increase requested) 

Great Lakes fisheries research—Work under this heading consists of researeh 
directed toward the rehabilitation of the Great Lakes fisheries. The Great. Lakes 
are producers of the choicest fresh-water fishes in the United States. The pro- 
duction fluctuates much more than itshould, and fisheries for certain species 
collapse or sporadically expand to the ultimate disadvantage of all concerned, 
These fluctuations and their underlying causes are very incompletely understood, 
although specific causes such as sea lamprey invasions have received considerable 
attention. The ultimate objectives of these investigations are solution of the 
probléms underlying sustained production and the development of economical 
methods for control of such known causative factors as sea lamprey predation. 


(c) Shellfish, $237,000 (no increase requested) 

Work under this subactivity consists of the adaptation of research findings to 
field studies in order to provide solutions to the various shellfish problems such 
as cultivation, utilization of bottoms, protection against enemies, etc, Because 
of the differences in ecological conditions within the ranges of distribution of the 
oysters and clams, some of the phases of the investigation are carried out simul- 
taneously at more than one research laboratory. e major lines of investiga- 
tion of shellfish include studies of physiology, propagation, growth, and fatten- 
ing; ecology; experimental farming; protection against enemies and parasites; 
and biology and conservation of edible mollusca. 

The following tabulation shows the distribution of the estimate by area,and 
kind of study: 


CC a a Ne eee ee a ee $91, 400 
bth a ee A St ys Eig a aT ees le i SMR LS eg | 63, 200 
Middje Atlantic oysters. 00.04. Ue LS. SCL eel cl 49, 500 
III ono 25 oh kt ce WS ph wes als Sales 21, 100 
Headquarters office, Washington, D, C_.....-...-..---.------------ 11,800 

IE oer nice tenes we an deu ae Die ee ona 237, 000 


(d) Designing fish protective devices, $32,000 (ne increase requested) 

Under section 18 of the act of June 10, 1920, known as the Federal Water Power 
Act, the Bureau is required to prescribe fishways or fish protective devices to be 
provided at dams built under licenses issued by the Federal Power Commission, 
and these requirements are incorporated in the licenses issued. Work under this 
heading provides for the devising and designing of fish protective works for such 
purposes. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program, as shown in the following table: 


Annual Saltonstall- Total 





Subactivities definite ap- | Kennedy program, 
propriation funds 1958 
(a) Coastal and offshore research .__............-...-..-.....- | $2, 538,000 | $2, 049, 400 $4, 587, 400 
Oe SN SINS 5 bith dlenictetadeosnidinwwstdientbthineaie 156, 000 | 125, 700 281, 700 
CSI a ion ai Tie ia dha icn tenho phncnk bak <oeiibidddinn 237, 000 | 149, 900 | 386, 900 
(@ Designing fish protective devices_...............-.-....... } SR OOS TL | 32, 000 
ems. 21... UMS MOT A SOMO | 2, 963, 000 | 2,325,000 | 5, 288,000 


SALTONSTALL-~KENNEDY FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. A total of $5,288,000 is estimated for research in 
1958, consisting of $2,963,000 in regular appropriations and $2,325,000 
in Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. Please give us a few examples of recent 
accomplishments in coastal and offshore research for which most. of 
these funds are expended. 

Mr. Svome.a. I might start with some of the east coast work. 
We have on the east coast for the first time, Mr. Chairman, determined 
the runs of shad in the areas immediate to South Carolina, We have 
determined the fishing rates by tagging experiments and we know the 
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numbers of fish that can be removed from the fishery without depleting 
the particular fisheries. 

We have done a lot of work on striped bass. We have our laboratory 
at Beaufort, N. C. We are studying the striped’ bass the entire 
length of the Atlantic coast. 

On striped bass we have also discovered there the numbers of fish 
in the area of North Carolina. We have discovered what the fishing 
rate is so that.now we are able to determine from that just what the 
effects pollution has on our populations of striped bass in a particular 
area. 

.. We determined. that this particular population was self-sustaining. 
In other words, there was no migratory movement of the fish but one 
particular population. 

We also discovered where the spawning grounds were of the striped 
bass, and we can also now determine what effect pollution has on the 
stiped bass population. 

- Another important work has been the work on oyster. drills as it 
affects the oyster industry. 

We have 3 laboratories on the east coast studying this particular 
prptiem, 1 in New England, 1 in Maryland, and 1 in the gulf area. 

e have found that in some of the research oyster drills can be con- 
— by the use of poisons that will be toxic only to the oyster 

s. 

Among the most promising methods of control is the use of copper 
ina fencing program. The oyster drills we found will not cross a 
copper screen, and we think we have very good hope of controllin 
the oyster drill by the use of low copper fences so they will not clim 
over and into an oyster area. 

Another discovery is quite interesting in that we have found that 
the oyster drills will not survive when they are covered with mud to 
the depth of two and a half inches. We are pursuing that now in the 
New England area especially where it might be possible by the use 
of farming methods to cover the drills over with a mud covering and 
so control these oyster pests. 

We have also discovered in some of our coastal work the places 
where Atlantic herring spswn. We discovered herring spawning on 
the Georges bank area. We are now determining whether or not 
these populations are the ones that will migrate to the coast of Maine, 
where the big fisheries are. 

In the Gulf of Mexico we are still engaged in red tide work, continu- 
ing the use of copper in the control of red tide. We have had no 
outbreaks for the last 2 or 3 years, but our work still continues. 

You might wonder how we can continue without red tide bugs or 
organisms to study. 

I think I reported before we have been able to culture the red 
tide organism so we have laboratory specimens to continue the 
work. 

We are working on our shrimp investigations in the gulf. We have 
now found a way to mark shrimp by the use of dyes. 

You probably know a shrimp is an annual animal. He is spawned, 
hatches, and he has | year of life, so we had to determine just what 
methods of tagging could be done. You cannot attach a metal tag 
to a young shrimp as we do on other animals. However, we discovered 
that the use of dyes is an excellent way to mark them so we can follow 
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their migration and also measure the’ fishing effort to determine the 
rate of harvesting. 

You might be interested to know that the dye we use settles-in the 
head of the shrimp and we have received clearance from the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration to use that particular dye in our work, since 
the head is removed and does not get into commercial markets: 

On. the west coast we have had success in our study of the sardine 
fishery. We have determined that one of the possible causes for the 
appearance and disappearance of the sardine lies in oceanographic 
conditions, an important factor being that of temperature. The 
season this year started out very Well with good catches of sardines 
and immediately there was a sudden disappearance. 

In our work this year we found that the disappearance was asso- 
ciated with a two degree drop in temperature. 

I think those are some of the examples, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to congratulate you now and I am glad you 
got into that so as to enlighten Members of Congress as to the number 
of discoveries you have made, just as in agric ulture, forestry, and so on. 

Heretofore not enough of your discoveries have been mentioned 
to Congress to show where the money has been spent. I think you 
made a fine statement this morning. You have done well and I 
am glad it shows in the hearings. 


Fish MiGcration Over Dams 


Insert page 98 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


5. Research on fish migration over dams, $253,000 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities | appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 


| 
| 
| 


Research on fish migration over dams__-_-| 4, 500 | $164, 500 $253, 000 | $83, 500 


Research on fish migration over dams, $253,000 


The estimate for this activity is $253,000, an increase of $88,500 over operating 
base. 

This activity provides for the continuation of studies begun in 1954 on the 
controlling of fish migration in order to secure successful passage of anadromous 
fish over dams, whether they be spawners moving upstream or their progeny 
moving to sea. 

Work to date has been coordinated with the Corps of Engineers in studies in 
the Columbia River Basin. 

Experimental electrical guiding of downstream migrating fingerling salmon has 
been carried on at small scale field sites for the last 2 years. These sites were 
typically in areas where water velocity was low, the water clear and of usually 
high electrical resistance. As techniques were developed the proportion of 
migrants diverted to the ‘‘guided”’ side of the river rose from about 75 percent 
to a figure in excess of 94 percent for experiments of several days’ duration. 

A subsequent small experiment in the murky, turbulent, and low electrical 
resistance water of the lower Columbia River indicated that the problems of 
electrical guiding are not materially different from those of clear water and that 
adequate techniques may be developed. 

The electrical guiding problems remaining to be solved at major hydroelectrical 
developments cannot be solved at existing small scale experimental installations, 
A net increase of $88,500 is therefore requested for this activity for 1958 in order 
to provide the necessary equipment and personnel for conducting electrical 
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guiding tests at a large dam to demonstrate and prove its feasibility in actual 
practice. 

Mr. Krrwan. What progress are you making on research on fish 
migration over dams for which an increase of $88,500 is requested? 

ou spoke of that before but you can cover it again. 

Mr. Suome.a. We have just recently, and I think we touched on it 
in our discussions last year, made progress on sonic track of fish. We 
have developed now a transmitter, which is about the size of one’s 
thumb, about 2% inches long, and these transmitters are attached to 
the back of the salmon. By the use of instruments on shore we are 
able to trace the movements of the salmon, for example, in our studies 
of the migration of fish over dams. 

We have developed that now so we can trace the movements of the 
salmon by the messages, you might say, that are transmitted from the 
transmitter to the shore installation from a distance up to 125 feet. off 
shore, in about 25 feet of water. 

That particular project we think will solve many of the problems 
we are confronted with so far as our fish ladders are cece 

In addition to that we are also continuing our work on the study of 
fish ladders and hydraulics at the Corps of Engineers installation at 
Bonneville Dam. 

We believe we will be able to come up with recommendations on 
fish ladders as far as the depth of the ladder is concerned, the width 
of the ladder, the size of the resting pools, so that if a smaller ladder 
will take care of the needs of a particularl area, that can be recom- 
mended rather than having a larger ladder which might even cost 
many times what actually was needed. 

I think you will note we are asking for an increase in this particular 
work. e are now ready to take our experiments that we have been 
doing in the laboratory to the field, and I think we have had consider- 
able success in our work on an experimental basis, but in order to 
evaluate and get accurate results we have to take these experiments to 
the field and operate them behind large installations. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Krrwan. Will this research be completed soon enough to be 
of value in the construction of new dams being planned on the 
Columbia? 

Mr. Svometa. I don’t think it will be, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
think we will have all the results in. 

Mr. Krrwan. With the funds you have can you make a smaller 
one that works? 

Mr. Svometa. Where you have large streams such as the Columbia 
you have to have large installations to screen, or whatever process we 

ave, 
ADMINISTRATION OF ALASKAN FisHeries 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 99 through 101 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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6.‘ Administration of Alaska fisheries, $1,632,650 


Adjusted. 


Activities appropria- Base, 1958 
tien 
Administration of Alaska fisheries: 
I iba diricninath cn bat nulgvenaen $443, 750 $443, 750 
wy embmenmneee.2 5350 Ciesla 1, 075, 000 758, 750 
con ancekcittmabiiainnuaniae 1, 518, 750 1, 202, 500 





(a) Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite), $873,900 


The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $873,900, an increase of $430,150 over 
operating base. Of this increase, $172,400 represents restoration of the reduction 
in the 1957 base which was made incident to utilizing funds in this amount from the 
indefinite portion of this appropriation; $131,050 is to offset an anticipated deerease 
in 1957 receipts available for this program from the indefinite portion of this 
appropriation; and $126,700 represents a net increase in the program. 

mploying 25,000 persons and providing products valued at about $75 million 
annually, the commercial fisheries are the primary source of wealth, employment, 
and tax revenue in the Territory of Alaska. Administration of these fisheries, 
which is solely a responsibility of the Department, is a twofold task, including 
management and enforcement, with both functions heavily dependent upon the 
operation of a fleet of small vessels and aircraft covering 10,000 miles of Alaska’s 
coastline. 

Management is based on the activities of investigators and observers, stationed 
in season, in fishing areas, along salmon migration routes, and in localities of 
important spawning. Law enforcement employs a number of agents and deputy 
agents and stream guards in the most important fishing areas. The nature of 
the country and the type of job to be done demands the use of boats and aircraft 
for both management and enforcement. 

The net increase of $126,700 is requested for the following purposes: 

Management and enforcement, $40,000.—This increase is needed to finance a 
system of licensing fishing boats, gear, and fishermen in Alaska. In the past 10 
years, there has been a 100 percent inerease in the number of fishermen operating 
in the Territory and there has been a marked trend in the movement of fishing 
boats and gear from area to area as the seasons progress. This has made it 
extremely difficult to manage the fisheries in such a way as to secure an adequate 
escapement of salmon, and, as.a result, the runs have declined appreciably im 
certain areas. Following a series of public hearings in the fall of 1955, at which 
the Service announced its intention to limit the area in which salmon fishing boats, 
gear, and fishermen may operate, implementing regulations were adopted on 
April 4, 1956, for this purpose. Minor difficulties in the administration of these 
regulations have been worked out during the past season and there has been 
clear evidence of the beneficial effects which have accompanied the reduction 
in the amount of gear in each individual fishing area. 

Action is proposed now to make this licensing system self-supporting through 
establishment of license fees. It is the intention that such fees will be collected 
beginning in the spring of 1957 and covered into miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. Existing legislation authorizes charges for this purpose, 

Vessels, $86,700.—This increase includes $54,800 to cover major overhaul of 
4 patrol vessels. Of this amount, $41,500 is required for recaluking the hull, 
replacing sheathing, and repairing the broken stem and forefoot of the patrol 
vessel Dennis Winn, which was acquired without cost from the Department of 
the Army in 1950. This vessel serves as a freighter, taking supplies, equipment, 
and personnel into remote parts of Alaska where commercial service is not avail- 
able, and also is used as a patrol vessel in the offshore waters of the Bering Sea. 
This vessel will be unserviceable without these repairs. Other items include 
major overhaul of the engine and auxiliaries of the patrol vessel Pelican in the 
amount of $3,300, ren2wal of hull planks in the patrol vessel Teal at a cost of 
$5,000, and installation of a new engine in the patrol vessel Crane at a cost, of 
$5,000. These vessels were built in the years 1927 to 1930, inclusive, and have 
been in continuous service. 

The inerease for operation of vessels is $31,900. Of this, $5,400 will be used to 
replace minor equipment worn out in use, such as outboard motors, small boats, 
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radio-telephones, ete. The balance, $26,500, will provide for personnel and 
operating expenses for 2 small vessels heretofore used exclusively on fishery 
research projects during a brief period of each year. The increased funds will 
make it possible to use these vessels on a year-round basis as required for both 
fishery research and management. 


(b) Administration of Alaska fisheries (indefinite), $758,750 (no increase requested) 
The estimate for fiscal year 1958 contemplates the appropriation of an amount 
equal to 25 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the preceding 


fiscal year (1957) from the sale of sealskins and other products of the Pribilof 
Islands, as follows: 


Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1957 


Sales of sealskins: 
Net receipts from sales of 52,000 sealskins in 
October 1956 and April 1957__....---_------- $2, 998, 242 


Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co-.----- , 700 
$2, 984, 542 
Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 
345 tons of meal and 310,000 pounds of oil__.......--...---- 50, 458 
ON OU PORN ciistin de - dba Sen Vds add) steild we oe 3, 035, 000 
Ns, darlaiaiscadls sido ited ii celidin skthe tbints ~ dhisthiael tandem sg 25 
NONRG . cuccicstcs dense dale dees La die 0 dae b- $758, 750 


These funds supplement the annual definite portion of this activity. The pur- 
pose for which these funds are used is described on page F W-99. 

Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $430,150 under 
“Administration of Alaska fisheries.” 

Mr. Svometa. Mr. Chairman, of this increase, $172,400 represents 
a restoration of the reduction in the 1957 base, which was needed to 
utilize the funds from the indefinite appropriations; $131,050 is to 
offset an anticipated decrease in 1957 of receipts available for this 
program from the indefinite portion of the appropriation; and $126,700 
represents the net increase in the program. 

The anticipated decrease in receipts has to do with the reduction in 
the number of sealskin sales which will be accounted for in this 
particular period. 

The net increase of $126,700 includes $40,000 to finance a system 
of licensing commercial salmon fishermen in Alaska. It is intended 
that license fees will be collected and covered into the Treasury in an 
amount approximately offsetting this appropriation increase. An in- 
crease of $60,200 has to do with the work of major overhaul on various 
vessels in Alaska. There are four large vessels which will be over- 
hauled to make them serviceable and also skiffs and other vessel 
equipment to be replaced. The balance of $26,500 will be used to 
bring into full operation on a year-round basis two vessels which 
heretofore have been used only periodically for research. 

Mr. Krrway. All right. 


FISHERIES LOAN FUND 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson, do you have questions? 

Mr. Macnuson. Yes; thank you. 

I see you have approved loans of about $400,000 for the new 
revolving fund and have applications pending for another $2 million 
or so. What security do these folks put up to borrow money? 
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Mr. Suome.a. They have collateral in the boats. 

Mr. Macnuson. These loans are all for the purpose of repairing 
boats or remodeling boats? 

Mr. Svome.ta. Replacement, maintenance, and operation. 

Mr. Macnuson. Not for construction? 

Mr. Svometa. No; except for replacement, I might say, Mr. 
Magnuson, that bringing the material more up to date than in the 
statement I presented, we have now approved loans in excess of 
$700,000—it is approximately $770,000. That is later than in the 
report. 

It is hoped that very shortly it will reach over the million mark. 

Mr. Macnuson. For what term do you lend money? 

Mr. Suomexa. The revolving fund is for a 10-year period. 

Mr. Magnuson. They do not borrow money on a 10-year basis; 
do they? What is the repayment period or the maximum repayment 
period? 

Mr. Suvome a. I do not recall offhand. 

Mr. Breasuey. A 10-year period. 

Mr. Maanuson. It is a 10-year period? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes. 

Mr. Suome.a. I was not quite sure. 


TARIFFS ON FISHING PRODUCTS 


Mr. Maanuson. I get quite a lot of mail urging a higher tariff on 
various fisheries products, most notably crab and tuna. Last year I 
= quite''a bit’ on ‘ground fish fillets, complaints ‘that Iceland ‘and 

orway were increasing their exports to this country terrifically, and 
had since the Second World War. 

This new bureau of commercial fisheries—will it take an interest in 
that situation and make recommendations? 

Mr. Suometa. We have taken an interest in the problem for quite 
some time. We have just in the last few weeks been in constant touch 
with the New England people. As you realize, the situation is quite 
critical in New England. 

We have had a number of meetings with the people trying to work 
out some method of relief. Those meetings are still going on. In fact, 
we have another meeting with them this coming Wednesday to see 
what can be done to relieve the situation. 

Mr. Magnuson. What fishery is their specific problem? 

Mr. Suvome.a. The ground fish, since they have heavy haddock 
production in the New England States. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are you thinking along the lines of a tariff? 

Mr. Suometa. No. What we have been looking into, Mr. Mag- 
nuson, is reviewing legislation to see what application of these sug- 
gested legislative aids can be made for fisheries, as is being done for 
other industries, such as agriculture and the mineral and maritime 
industries, 

Mr. Maenvson. In other words, subsidies? 

Mr. Suome.a. I just do not know. 

Mr. Maanuson. If you envision it as your function, do you con- 
sider it necessary to recommend a tariff adjustment? 

Mr. Svomena. I think that is part of the duties of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, to make recommendations to the Tariff Commission. 
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The Tariff Commission consults with the Fish and Wildlife Service on 
fisheries products. 

Mr. Maenuson. Did the Tariff Commission not recommend an 
increase in the tariff on ground fish recently? 

Mr. Svome.a. Yes. 

Mr. Macnuson. And was overruled by the President? 

Mr. Suomena. That is right. 

Mr. Maanuson. It never went into effect? 

Mr. Svometa. That is right. ! 

Mr. Macnuson. How about crab? Are you under any pressure 
in that regard? 

Mr. Svometa. There have been several letters received from people 
in the crab industry to the effect that their industry, too, is bemg 
affected by imports. 

Mr. Macnuson. And tuna? 

Mr. Svometa. The same on tuna. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








Inge by ac ‘ f 
ishery Sat facilities (total obligations) _- Siem $319, 905 $937, 146 $700, 000 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. -.......... —319, 905 ee 
PUN ceo sep proce symorr chore geardercasepereippnstdeaerasenianena ress apecy 700, 000 
Obligations by objects 








1956 actual 


























Total number of permanent ell tein bain hocos sth eeaminen dice 7 s 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-.}--.-.--..---.-- 2 1 
A vere member Of OT) CUNO FOES... 5... nnn ccc cec ccc nnwndion-fewenccgh behets 8 S 
Number of employees at end of year..............----..------]-.------.+..-- 8 8 
———SSSS==!_ ———— aS 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
DUANE 6a. Gln 9 iid 5 SoS an 5 5 co 5 Seed block bebb ness $5, 081 $5, 216 
TE nas s Centth inno he donnie setinhieiendareshrabienns GS8-7.2 GS8-7.3 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent Se eS  oemdiitregiigensareaeanneg $32, 185 $44, 350 
Positions other than permanent....................---|.----.-----.-- 7, 650 5, 040 
EY Sr EE BD. « cikincunasqushtendeesiodepectidieencedighocaghpes vel 200 
PRUNES BOOVS VANE TONS... 5... 22. once b dissec ssl hatacecties 380 35 
Total personal services..............-.....-..-- a aaedeaeoona 40, 215 49, 625 
aaa a i A Bakhsh - $b bhai b ends eHee ‘3 2, 400 2, 700 
03 Transportation of things............-...-.--..---..--_-- aida eael 100 
04 Communication services.___...- ad = 600 900 
05 Rents and utility services___ 200 200 
06 Printing and reproduction-_ 800 1, 100 
07 Other contractual services _- 600 200 
08 Supplies and materials_---_- Sp sicpecan inet allah dean 900 1, 400 
nN ie ia. cee nmadeiveorsneades ned 31 100 
10 Gane ated SUrmONITOR iad 0 ncn dose dccnp--edonsa> 319, 405 891, 400 641, 825 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund._....--.........-.--- ha EE hci heh REE 1, 750 
15 Taxes and assessments.___...........-- idiieceiinthinpetnll cesichtensieentadll sete EE aa 100 





Teta OUI. bik pot et ceeninnn hess on poo rniiy e 319, 905 937, 146 700, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


RIO crue in nc cnn papi ttig cin éajitiitiimn wiintiine aipiarsanivarinabnenpnnéeipdwiehe seis $700, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 





Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) .............|..-.---.--22.-}-.2-22--2--2-- 625, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward. . .-_- scecnsnncsnasewebaserensaetdasset>a bonuses bobseceh 75, 000 
Total expenditures and balances... _...........-....----- eet tek acemasaneaeeee | 700, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up “Construction.” At this point, 
we will insert pages 103 through 106 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Construction 
1957 comparative transfer from “Construction, Fish and Wildlife 
UN, CUI, I sn 0 nanan ein etn onan shame a Sie $930, 000 
Decreases: Laboratory and utilities building at Woods Hole Fishery 
I os ce ce re en rae 930, 000 
FR. | COIs 2: ooon:tnen rec tte ze ainingtcan lente iamniahite Waieaahes aot cel Ghaansedas a eee 
Increases: 
Fishery research laboratory, Juneau, Alaska__._...... $400, 000 
Fishery technological laboratory, Gloucester, Mass_-_-__ 300, 000 
———_ 700, 000 
aes Ceene, 1008... ccHcensmhinenanvamabinenwte ach aie 700, 000 


Analysis by activities 





Activities Appropria-| Decreases | Base, 1958 | Estimate, | Increases 
tion, 1957 1958 
Fishery research facilities.................. $930, 000 $980, 000 |.....-..--..- $700, 000 $700, 000 


Fishery research facilities, $700,000 


The estimate for this activity in the amount of $700,000 provides for the 
construction and equipment of a fishery research laboratory at Juneau, Alaska 
at an estimated cost of $400,000, and the construction of a fishery technological 
laboratory at Gloucester, Mass., at an estimated cost of $300,000. 

The decrease of $930,000 represents nonrecurring costs of reconstruction of the 
laboratory and other facilities at the fishery biological station at Wood Hole, Mass. 

Fishery research laboratory, Juneau, Alaska, $400,000——This sum is requested 
for the construction and equipment of a fishery research laboratory at Juneau, 
Alaska, including the acquisition of a site, for the fisheries research staff in the 
Territory. The economy of Alaska is keyed primarily to the productivity of the 
commercial salmon fisheries. In the past 15 years the annual salmon pack has 
declined nearly 50 percent, which represents a current loss of about $75 million 
ayear. Toa large extent the present low vield from the resource stems from the 
lack of adequate biological data on which to base an effective fishery management 
program. 

Alaska fishery research work heretofore has been handled by a small staff 
stationed at Seattle, Wash. In line with a recent field reorganization, the nucleus 
of a research staff is being established in Juneau, Alaska, as rapidly as possible 
where it will work in closer conjunction with management personnel and be closer 
to the problem. The quality and quantity of research and general efficiency is 
expected to improve substantially by this change. Laboratory, library, and 
office space is not available commercially at Juneau to house the staff required 
for the expanding fishery research program. Research personnel presently are 
housed inadequately in rented quarters in a long unused mining company building, 
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The logical and economical solution, therefore, is.to construct a research labora- 
tory especially designed to cope with thé problems of restoring and maintaining 
the prodictivity of the Alaska fisheries. Plans contemplate the construction of 
a reinforced concrete laboratory building with 13,000 square feet of floor space, 
adequate to accommodate a staff of 65 employees. A breakdown of the estimated 
cost of $400,000 follows: 


I elaine esriniall $15, 000 
Building (13,000 square feet at $24 per square foot) 312, 000 
Water supply and sewage disposal ancevesces | ae 
Equipr ent (laboratory apparatus and office furnishings) — Lui 50, 000 
Design and inspection of construction. -__-__.-.------=---. . 20, 000 


400, 000 


Fishery technological laboratory, Gloucester, Mass., $300,000.—This sum is 
requested for the construction of a fishery technological laboratory and vessel 
base at Gloucester, Mass., on a site which has been offered for this purpose. 
These facilities are necessary to carry out adequately and to consolidate the 
regular commercial fisheries program in accordance with the urgent needs of the 
New England fishery industries. The technological and exploratory fishing and 
gear research studies are now being carried out in East Boston, Mass., in buildings 
which are a part of a larger facility, not designed for laboratory. use, under the 
custody of General Services Administration and which that agency desires to 
dispose of as surplus property. The laboratory facilities are inadequate and not 
well adapted for such use; the dock for the research trawler Delaware is in such 
poor ‘condition that the end of it is not serviceable, and a major rehabilitation of 
the premises would be necessary if they were to be continued in wse. 

The proposed buildings would combine the services required for technological 
research and exploratory fishing and gear development. |The laboratory would be 
a concrete-block structure with brick exterior surface containing 12, square 
feet. of floor space. Of this total, 6,000 square feet are for offices and a like 
amount for research laboratories and essential related research facilities including 
a.cald storage and experimental fish processing area. 

In addition to the laboratory building, two prefabricated material buildings, 
concrete floored, heated, and adjacent to the vessel moorage area would be erected. 
One of these buildings would house the general workshop and gear storage and the 
other the gear loft and net work area. These 2 buildings would contain a total of 
3,000 square feet of floor space. A breakdown of the estimate follows: 


Laboratory building (12,000 square feet at $20 per square foot) 
2 prefabricated buildings 
Design and inspection of construction 


Upon completion of these facilities it is planned to move the equipment from the 
laboratory at. East Boston, Mass., to the extent, that this is feasible. It is esti- 
mated, however, that $220,000 additional will be required for equipment needed 
for the laboratory and buildings at Gloucester, such as cold-storage and freezer 
facilities, experimental processing equipment, laboratory furnishings, and instru- 
ments for which this estimate makes no provision. It is proposed to include funds 
in appropriation estimates for the fiscal year 1959 for this purpose. 


CONSTRUCTION AT JUNEAU, ALASKA, AND GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Mr. Krrwan. Explain the proposed 1958 construction of fish re- 
search facilities at Juneau, Alaska, and Gloucester, Mass., at a cost 
of $700,000. 

Mr. Svometa. The sum of $400,000 requested for Alaska is for 
the construction and equipping of a fisheries laboratory. Prior 
to this last year, all of the research was centered in Seattle, Wash., 
at our Montlake Laboratory which, J think, as you can see, is quite 
remote from our management area and management and administra- 
tive people. 

The research crew that we have now are stationed in rented quarters 
in an old mining company building which are wholly inadequate for 
the work. 
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It is proposed that in order to get quality and quantity and efficiency 
of operation that we certainly should have a laboratory to house 
the research people adequately. 

Mr. Krrwan. I think that is fair enough. You ought to be equipped 
with the best. 

Mr. Suvome.a. The research station or the fisheries technological 
laboratory proposed at Gloucester is also requested for the reason 
that the quarters we have in Boston at the present time are in war- 
time housing, and provide very poor housing for our technological 
activities. 

The exploratory ship we have is not able to use the dock facilities. 
We think there, too, that we can certainly have more efficient work by 
relocating the people from Boston into adequate quarters at Glou- 
cester. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why can they not use the ship at the docks? 

Mr. Svometa. The dock is in disrepair and it would cost a lot of 
money to build the dock. 

Mr. Krrwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








Program by activities: 
I. Departmental! experses ‘ 546 ‘ $103, 600 
2. Regional office epenses 116, 600 


Total obligations 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts- --._----- 





ee cictttnde deitnincnpcadeiuctn dhe diasien 


Obligations by objects 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 





Total number of permanent positions_ : 15 
Average number of all employees indi 
Number of employees at end of year--_-_--- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Pers nal services: | 
Permanent positions - a ; | $81, $165, 500 
Positions other than permanent L { } an 
Regular pay above 52-week base_- c 29 600 
Payment above basic rates___- ; f 3, 900 
‘Total personal services ; | 78, 036 | 81, 170, 000 
Travel - 2, 2, 27, 800 
Transportati mn of things ; | : 200 I-32 
Communication services ; | 2, 816 >! 3, 000 
Rents and utility services ; ; scott 
Printing and reproduction_-- ‘ | , 2 500 | 300 
Ot rer contractual services d | 2, 195 ,6 500 
Supplies and materials.- ; , , , 824 i 3, 000 
Equipment. : 4, 800 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- | 
tirement fund 4 , . 10, 800 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- Saal 
Taxes and assessments.- 
Total obligations.__._- 89, 646 | 9, 220, 200 


87677—57T——36 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


ARONA soos oa es hs des. de ob dbdus dese. SS S61 Jif wondudaddded $220, 200 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES l i 





Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) -...........}......-.-..-.- viabanih thee 203, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward -_...._.......-.......-- CIOK. wJJoeey iis}. 234i 8. 17, 200 
Total expenditures and balances. ----.- ee isle Rec iemaeeh ma eouseeanl 220, 200 


Mr, Kirwan. We will take up “General administrative expenses.” 
We will insert pages 108 through 111 into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


General administrative expenses 


1957 comparative transfer from ‘‘General administrative expenses, Fish 


and Wildlife Service’’ (total available, 1957)_._......---.-.u------- $89, 200 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 

a a i ee tl en wins abe 5, 000 

Adjusted appropriation (base, 1958).........--..------------ 94, 200 

Increases: 

eS ee $11, 800 
er, Co iidewdciimidcatnnnstions aenndae 114, 200 

————. 126, 000 

EO CI pi pli si ion an dine A os eee ee 220, 200 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted 
able, 1957 ment’s con- | appropria- 
Activity tribution to tion 


the retire- 
ment fund 














(1) (2) (3) 
SNE, BOON 8.5500 cccccccncctcccencourensnss $89, 200 $5, 000 $94, 200 
INE 5d os. ah anncnnnbesessepes covecsselccecesyh Stith Jip dude depnee dedi abe juaped eons 
Ds deel iene da catinncsemendbantnsbotinehioban 4 89, 200 5, 000 94, 200 
Analysis by activities 
Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities enerepet- Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
tion 
1. Departmental expenses _-__......-..---- ee $94, 200 $103, 600 $9, 400 
2. Regional office expenses.___.......-...-.- mes, sdisiels bin ite eh aha 116, 600 116, 600 
Ed eee hte eee NG ee 94, 200 220, 200 126, 000 


The estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1958 is $220,200, an increase 
of $126,000 over operating base. Of the increase, $116,600 is the additional 
amount required to finance executive direction for the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries as created by the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1119); and 
pee is for special expense of equipment incident to the establishment of new 
offices. 
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This appropriation provides funds for financing the Office of the Director, 
Associate Director, Assistant Director, secretarial staff and necessary expenses 
and Office of Budget and Finance at Washington, and regional directors, assistant 
regional directors, secretarial staffs and expenses at five regional offices in the 
continental United States and Alaska. Funds to finance general administrative 
services and the information program are estimated for appropriation under. the 
Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. 

A breakdown of the estimate by offices follows: 


we ae CE ee ae ee $70, 600 
Office of Budget and Finance 


Regional offices: 
Pacific region 
Gulf and South Atlantic region 
North Atlantic region 
Great Lakes and Central region 
Alaska region 


Total estimate 
Portion financed from other funds 


Total estimate, this appropriation 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $116,600 is requested to establish a 
regional office setup. What type of regional organization is planned 
and why is this setup identical in every detail with that of the Bureau 
of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife? 

Mr. Suvometa. I would like to ask Mr. Gardner to talk about that. 

Mr. GarpNeER. It is rather difficult to get into a discussion of this 
item without really involving the item of ‘Salaries and expenses” 
under the Office of the Secretary. Perhaps Mr. Beasley would want 
to comment on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. Or if not, you may put it in the record. 

Mr. Brastry. Mr. Chairman, this general subject came up for 
discussion this morning at the beginning of the hearing when you 
mentioned that exactly the same amount was asked under “General 
administration expense” appropriation for each of the two bureaus. 
The same question will also be discussed when we come to the Office 
of the Commissioner for Fish and Wildlife. ‘The entire administrative 
costs are found in those three items. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will wait until we get to that, then. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PripiLor ISLANDS 


Program and financing 





| 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: | 
nr ee of Pribilof Islands (total obligations) - - . _. $1,315,753 | $1,425, 200 $1, 795, 500 

nancing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward —353, 988. | —167, 387 —597, 89% 
Unobligated balance carried forward 167, 387 | 597, 892 123, 392 
Unobligated balance no longer available 700, 000 1, 000, 000 500, 000 
Appropriation | 1,820, 152 | "2, 855, 705 | 1, 821, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base_. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total-persomal-services...............5........-..... 


Travel 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


=SRSERZER 


metiotnes fend. fnc5 op casa 5 9s xd 3 dbo saben da bb hb 3 Abb dee- se 


~ 
ao 


Taxes and assessments 


Contribution to 


1956 actual 


23 


SNSSeuse|Seeg | 8: 


-n” 
SRoenbse #28 = 


& 
~ 
a 
<= 


1, 871, 753 
56, 000 


1, 315, 753 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


66 


168 
320 


$5, 081 
GS-7.2 
$4, 975 


$284, 560 
462, 230 


37,000 


783, 790 
17.075 
46, 700 

1, 885 
4, 200 
1, 850 

104, 000 

470, 250 
48, 000 


1, 481, 200 
56, 000 


1, 425, 200 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Soprenrietion 

ance brought forward: 
Unobligated 
Obligated 


Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures. .--_-- ata edamiiees 


Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated 
Obligated 


Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
SOD iit <apiemasten cheb faebnd baes<~ 


Total expenditures and balances 





1956 actual 


$1, 829, 152 
353, 988 
494, 663 


2, 677, 803 


1957 estimate 


$2, 855, 705 


167, 387 
322, 730 


3, 345, 822 


66- 


167 
320 


$5, 216 
GS-7.3. 
$4, 976 


mee ~ 


789, 155 
19, 100 


1, 851, 500 


56, 000- 
1, 795, 500: 


1958 estimate 








\ 1, 487, 686 


1, 487, 686 


167, 387 
322, 730 


700, 000 


2, 677, 803 


250, 000 


i 1, 150, 000 


1, 400, 000 


597, 892 
347, 930 


1,000, 000. 
r 3, 345, 822. 





2, 766, 822 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up the administration of the Pribilof 


Islands. 


Insert pages 113 through 115 and pages 117 through 119. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Administration of Pribilof Islands 


Appropriation act, 1957 (60 percent of Pribilof receipts) _______-__- $2, 855, 705 
Unobligated balance brought forward from prior years + 167, 387 


Total appropriation 3, 023, 092 
Unobligated balance carried forward into eeynt years (con- 

er Oe Ean i ee ee tot Se Sale —597, 892 
Unobligated balance covered into Treasury as miscellaneous 

receipts : — 1, 000, 000 


Total program, 1957 $1, 425, 200 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 

18, 600 

Adjusted program 1, 443, 800 

Decreases: Rehabilitation of native dwellings - _- 19, 300 


Base, 1958 Ra Mestortn 1 1, 424, 500 


Increases: 
Construction on St. Paul Island: 
Replace powerhouse — ates 193, 000 
Replace native bunkhouse 150, 000 
Continuing rehabilitation of older Aleut re sidences__________- 28, 000 


Total increases d 371, 000 
Total program, 1958 (estimate) _.................----.---- 1, 795, 500 
Adjustments in amounts available: 
RpScremeeem Poservece. | W285. | HOR cee eubtes — 474, 500 
Proposed reversion of amounts available to Treasury as miscel- 
IAROOUS: FOCOIBER is oe & ov Rsk ~ nn 4 SU Bn 2s n= =~ a ee 500, 000 


Total estimated appropriation, 1958____.....___.___-_- 1, 821, 000 


ADMINISTRATION OF PrispiLor ISLANDS 
(60 percent of Pribilof Islands receipts) 


The estimate for fiscal year 1958 contemplates the appropriation of an amount 
equal to 60 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the preceding 
fiscal year (1957) from the sale of sealskins and other products of the Pribilof 
Islands, as follows: 


Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1957 
Sales of sealskins: 
Receipts from sales of 52,000 sealskins in October 
1956 and April 1957 $2, 998, 242 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co 13, 700 


- $2, 984, 542 
Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 345 tons of meal and 310,000 pounds of 
Oa sneha Riemann hail divine: entice erat aida Ma nanan ode 50, 458 


ORI TOUS LOUIE iid ss Bh ee Serererh sako ix-ogth ci cree ana Clepecalnvegh ages 3, 035, 000 
Lotal.estimate .(60 percent) oo 6 en cmmmrn nie candice ana nmey, ply BORge 


Analysis by activities 





Adjusted Base, Program, 
Activity program, | Decreases 1958 1958 Increases 
1957 | 


| 
Administration of Pribilof Islands $1, 443, 800 $19, 300 | $1, 424, 500 $1, 795, 500 $371, 000 
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Administration of Pribilof Islands, $1,796,500 
The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $1,795,500, an increase of $371,000 over 


cpaensine base. The following item has. been deducted in arriving. at the-base 
for the 1958 program: 


Nonrecurring amount provided in 1957 for the rehabilitation of 7 Aleut 
pepidenecs.siaskocseu.iosupseduc cit Sugucud. bela wae dws $19, 300 


The Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea, Alaska, are reserved for the protection 
and management of the Pribilof fur-seal herd which is administered under inter- 
national agreement. Activities on the Pribilof Islands include (a) care of the 
native population of about 600 Aleuts—civic guidance, employment in the fur- 
sealing industry, community services (medical, dental, and educational, and care 
of indigents); (6) construction and maintenance of buildings, roads, docks, and 
other facilities required for the fur-seal industry; (c) operation of a byproducts 
plant for the processing of fur-seal carcasses into oil and meal; (d) operation of 
supply vessels to transport personnel and cargo to and from the islands; and 
(e) conduct of research studies so as to control and improve the techniques of 
management of the fur-seal herd. 

The following table shows the relationship of the 1957 program to the 1958 
estimate: 


Program, | Decreases | Subtotal ne Increase 








1957 
Islands maintenance and operation. .-__.-__-. 200 awe $633, 200 $633, 200}. 2. ........- 
Supply vessel operation... ..............-- rat maineaeanns 165, 650 BD Inncnateuce~= 
ee a eundonmia 670, 190 hin teneetern 470, 150 ee 
Construction and rehabilitation __......._- 19, 300 OE ets sate eek 000 $371, 000 
RRS TS Ete eer es ae 1, 288, 300 19, 300 1, 269, 000 1, 640, 000 371, 000 
ME i le ie sinners BE ines cad onetevd 155, 500 166, 500 |....<i.... 
i cca nintiedaacaedeecctuil 1, 443, 800 19, 300 


1, 424, 500 | 1, 795, 500 371, 000 
‘ 





Increases are requested for the following purposes: 

Replace powerhouse and native bunkhouse, $343,000.—This amount is required 
to replace the powerhouse and native bunkhouse on St. Paul Island. Both of 
these structures are antiquated and inadequate for the needs of the fur-seal in- 
dustry and native village on this island. Of this amount, $150,000 is. for the 
bunkhouse, and $193,000 is for the powerhouse. Construction by contract is 
contemplated. 

Rehabilitation of native dwellings, $12,500.—This amount is needed for the 
rehabilitation of seven Aleut dwellings. No maintenance work was done on any of 
the Pribilof Islands buildings during World War II, when these facilities were 
occupied by the Army, and little could be done along this line prior to 1950 be- 
cause of the scarcity of materials and inadequacy of funds. eginning in that 
year, @ long-range rehabilitation program was undertaken and at the present time 
approximately half of the native houses have been remodeled and rehabilitated 
to the extent of reroofing, replacement of plumbing, and installation of new 
foundations. The amount requested will permit continuation of this essential 

rogram. 
y ngineering services, $15,500.—The increasing population of resident natives 
on the Pribilof Islands and expanding fur-seal activities necessitate construction 
of new residences and facilities on St. Paul Island. Before this can be undertaken, 
however, a general village plan must be developed. The amount of $15,500 for 
engineering services is required for this purpose. 


Mr. Krrwan. Explain the need for replacement of the powerhouse 
and the native bunkhouse which is scheduled in 1958 at a cost of 
$343,000. 

Mr. Suome.a. This item, Mr. Chairman, as stated, is for a new 
powerhouse and a native bunkhouse on St. Paul Island. 

The present facilities for production of power are quite inade- 
quate at the station. In fact, even for our hospital needs, such as 
the operation of X-ray, the power we have at times is not sufficient 
to take care of the needs there. 
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Se that it is proposed and suggested that a new powerkouse be 
built at a cost of $193,000. In order to provide suitable housing for 
nonresident Aleut sealing crews in a bunkhouse, we are asking $150,000 

Then an additional $12,500 is being asked for the rehabilitation of 
some of the resident Aleut dwellings. 

Mr. Kirwan. What does the industry return in a year to the Gov- 
ernment from sealing? 

Mr. Suometa. Last year, I think we turned in about a million 
dollars. 

Mr. Garpner. The estimate for 1958 is $1,821,000. That would 
represent 60 percent of the proceeds from the sale of the sealskins 
and other products from the Pribilofs. 

Mr. Krrwan. You are planning to continue fur-seal research of 
$155,500 in 1958? 

Mr. Svome.a. Yes, sir. 


Fisureries Loan Funp 


Mr. Krrwan. What is the status of the fishing loan fund for which 
$10 million was appropriated for 1957? 

Mr. Svomera. That is the one I touched on with Mr. Magnuson. 

Mr. Kirwan. You gave what you thought was a good reply to 
that question? 

Mr. Svome.a. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 122 and 123 in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Administrative expenses 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- 
Activity able, 1957 ment’s con- 
tribution to 
the retire- 
ment fund 


(2) 


Administrative expenses \ $10, 400 





Analysis by activities 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities —- Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 


Administrative expenses 


Administrative expenses, $313,000 


The estimate for this administrative expense limitation is $313,000, an increase 
of $52,600 over operating base. This estimate includes $163,000 for use by the 
Department of the Interior and $150,000 for services of the Small Business 
Administration. 

Work performed under this activity by the Department of the Interior in- 
volves investigating the fishery aspects of loan applications; the necessary handling 
and examination of applications and the required bookkeeping; and the prepara- 
tion of authorizations which instruct Small Buisness Administration in the prepa- 
ration of the final loan documents. Small Business Administration is responsible 
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for investigation of the loan applications; processing of the loan applications; 
collecting payments; and keeping the required records. 

Of the increase in limitation of $52,600 requested for 1958, $28,500 is for the 
Department of the Interior and $24,100 is for the Small Business Administration. 

It is anticipated that beginning in 1958 considerable attention must be given by 
the Department of the Interior to supervising the use of loans granted. This 
would include a periodic checking to determine whether the funds were used for 
purposes for which loans were granted. Also, guidance would be given by field 
agents to vessel operators to aid in getting the vessels on a profitable operating 
basis. 

Additional field supervision would be required in order to insure that operators 
who have borrowed from the loan fund keep up to date on payments on principal. 
Conditions in certain segments of the fishing industry indicate that more than 
normal attention will be required in this phase of the loan fund operation. 

Additional work would be performed by the Small Business Administration in 
servicing and assuring repayments of loans. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Expense LtMItTATION 


Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting that the administrative expense 
limitation be raised from $250,000 to $313,000 in 1958. Why is this 
necessary ? 

Mr. Garpner. This is sort of a cooperative arrangement with the 
Small Business Administration, Mr. Chairman. The justification 
points out the amount that would be required to be made available 
to the Small Business Administration which has to do largely with the 
making of the loans after they are approved initially in the Department 
of the Interior. 

The $250,000 that is currently earmarked in the 1957 revolving fund 
was purely an estimate and the handling of these loans is such to date, 
although the actual loans have only been made during the last 2 or 
3 months, this indicates that that will not be adequate for the 2 
agencies involved in this cooperative undertaking. 

Mr. Krrwan. And that is why the other is requested? 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes, it is not a new appropriation, just authorization 
to use this amount. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FIsH AND WILDLIFE 


Program and financing 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: | | 








rs PC dn cnonnssbaneeneanopen | $36, 670 $36, 860 | $37, 000 

2. River basin studies.........................------ Mm 375, 411 | 553, 200 | 843, 000 

Oe wens MPU ENNOR, - ee eee 16, 712 29, 200 31,000 

buna v enews cewewtibawdcevnawievsnns 428, 793 619, 260 911,000 
Financing: 

* Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts-._._-_..-- — 428, 793 —619, 260 |-._-..- pees et 





a nos ngnwweegonpes VMigtbiRenstiubie mtestibabiniobaaenkes ere sal 911, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estifiate 


Total number of permanent positions 76 85 130 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 3 3 
Average number of all employees 61 85 128 
Number of employees at end of year. --.....--....----- 76 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: ° 

ae a nbn occ ccoundacesens $5, 109 $5, 209 
es nsdn deem deminstendthewscégeeabomenenm GS-6.9 Bei 7.2 


Personal services: 
Permanent itions.....-. Lini dh af dtlveceetebies $292, 306 $460, 899 
Positions other than permanent.. , 63 16, 100 
Regular pay above 52-week base eae 
Payaual deve eis. hab Aoeikqatca tea y “9, 405 

Total personal services ‘ paki 71 | 486, 404 

Travel__ 7 aa 6 58, 600 

Me ono ec cnsinn sc dpctnahppbin do 3, 210 | 3, 200 

Communication services 5, | 5, 600 

Rents and utility services__.__....-...--- : 2, 802 | 3, 200 

Printing atid reproduction... .......-........-..-... nl 2, 291 | 2, 700 

Other contractual services. ..--...-...2.---2-.2.2-: : , 52% 12, 690 

Supplies and materials____- - .- -- ne pre 22, 546 2 

NI ie diie o 8a j chan cewae-osu-- 

Lands and structures- --_-.- 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Contribution to retirement fund _- L Sgi Sid 

Taxes and assessments. _.-_.............-.---- ms 


Subtotal ceil 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. wwitindie te 


Total obligations 





H=SSRS8ESE8 


- 
an 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation _ - 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - -.- 
Obligated balance carried forward_- iain 





Total expenditures and balances -.._._- 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 127 through 131 and the tables 
on pages 133 and 135 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Management and investigations of resources 


1957 comparative transfers from: 

Management of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service _ - _... $590, 060 
General administrative expenses, Fish and Wildlife Service_._____._ 29, 200 
Total available, 1957 a 

Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 
fund__- de a bin crete 28, 740 
Adjusted appropriation______________ rebbeiciats ‘ _. 648, 000 
Increases: River basin studies_______-_ ‘ ns ase Ul 


Budget estimate, 1958________. ee ‘ a Oa 000 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 





Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted 
Activity able, 1957 ment’s con- | appropria- 
tribution to tion 
the retire- 
ment fund 
(1) (2) (3) 
Bn nn cewceewe $36, 860 $140 $37, 000 
Cee uddwtlbebawe 553, 200 26, 800 580, 000 
i Mana ttidchiccatndnid concbeiediiranoiwekideidns 29, 200 1, 800 31, 000 
lh Bike ann Gielen en eeesmonmenavane 619, 260 28,7 648, 000 








Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities oe ee Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
on 
1. Columbia River fisheries... ............. 0 ee $37, 000 oer, OD foes. 
2. River basin studies. .................... 580,000 |.........-..- 580, 000 843, 000 $263, 000 
3. Foreign activities. ....................-.- Rico encinasen 31, 000 nee. ae 
I alata teh tts dcmé 648, 000 |...........- 648, 000 911, 000 263, 000 





1. Columbia River fisheries, $37,000 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities on Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
tion 
Columbia River fisheries. ................-. 57,008 |-5.......... 


$37, 000 FED Pines bbeane 


Columbia River fisheries, $37,000 (no increase requested) 


Work under this activity involves the partial operation and maintenance of 
fish-cultural stations in the State of Washington, for the production of fish. 
The major portion of the funds for the operation and maintenance of the Carson, 
Little White Salmon, and Spring Creek, Wash., hatcheries is provided under the 
Columbia River program (currently provided under the appropriation for ‘‘Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Corps of Engineers, civil,’ and is a transfer appropriation 
account to Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service.) 

Following is a breakdown by individual fish-cultural stations: 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Hatchery | appropria- | 1958 
| tion, 1967 





Washington: | 
RMN En ae nak cb eiatesindnculedhsstbbabewence freee $17, 640 $17, 640 
DN enocennapperepttesereytnl 8, 460 8, 460 
I Ss ouikas Is cic waecs thy eckucuapubisy Seda bsiddibineseecte dees 9, 000 9, 000 
Region 1: Portland, Oreg........_....__. owdddbtenwatbrdobiioh duccocaeddsse 900 900 
Weapons, D, ©.: Comtaa) eflitens i iis il sxc cid. ccccsivep cs. ce 1, 000 1,000 


el ccataceabamecs 37, 000 | 37, 000 
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2. River-basin studies, $843,000 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities eppropriar Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 


The Bureau is required by law (act. of August. 14, 1946; 60 Stat. 1080), to deter- 
mine the effects on fish and wildlife resources of water-use projects of Federal 
agencies and public and private agencies under Federal license and to recommend 
measures needed for the protection of these resources. Investigations by the 
Service are conducted with the cooperation of State fish and game departments 
and various, conservation agencies to insure that plans and operations of river 
developments include measures which will Jessen any adverse effect on fish and 
wildlife resources and, insofar as feasible, provide maximum benefits to these 
resources. 

(a) Surveys of water-use projects, $698,500 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $698,500, an increase of $173,000 
over operating base. 

The increase of $173,000 requested for this subactivity is consistent with the 
views stated in the report of the, President’s Advisory Committee on. Water 
Resources Policy, transmitted to the Congress by the President on January 17 
1956. The increase also is consistent with approved criteria for hard-core staff 
financing. 


Adjusted | Estimate, 
appropria- 1958 Increase 


Region 1, Portland, Oreg $120, 250 


Region 2, Sr eerg at N. Mex : 5, 114, 000 
Region 3, Minneapolis, Minn 9, ¢ 76, 930 
ne oe 72, 35 120, 950 
I een a ehbchipmrenel " 70, 600 
Alaska. 71, ! 
124, 27 
525, 500 698, 500 
(b) Continuing investigations of Middle Snake River, $54,500 (no increase requested) 
This subactivity provides for the comprehensive investigation of fish and wild- 
life resources of the main Snake River from below Lewiston to Weiser, together 
with its main tributaries, to determine the nature, character, and distribution of 
fish, particularly anadromous fish, and various wildlife species. The program was 
initiated in fiscal year 1956 and the above-amount will be needed annually until 
1960 when the investigations should_be completed. 


(c) Colorado River storage project, $90,000. 
The distribution of the estimate is shown by units and individual projects 
below: 


Unit or project : Estimate 1958 
Flaming Gorge unit 
Navajo unit 
Central Utah project, initial phase 
Central Utah project, Upalco unit 
Smith Fork project 
Pine River project extension 
Florida project 
Silt project 
Hammond project 
Dolores project 
Animas-La Plata project 
Sublette project (Buckskin unit) 
Ohio Creek project 


ba rad dn eee tbtdcnendd cess aeat eed ndiamtee 90, 000 
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River Bastn Srupies 


Mr. Kirwan. A. total of $911{000 is requested over the base of 
$648,000, making an increase of $263,000 for river basin studies. 
Please explain this. 

Do you think all that money is necessary now? 

Mr. Fartey. I would like to speak of the river-basin project, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

Mr. Fartny. Thanks to a rather realistic approach financially on 
river-basin work, that activity in the Fish and Wildlife Service is on 
one of the most stable grounds of any of our activities. But during 
the coming year, we have the small watershed program developing 
and expanding and in order to make the reconnaissance type surveys 
that are required there, presumably as many as 500 surveys would be 
needed during the year, some additional funds will be needed. 

The other lunes area required for additional funds is in connection 
with the Colorado River projects, which will come into being. These 
expenses are for the initial surveys necessary to completely cover 
these projects. 

The President’s Advisory Committee has recommended the realistic 
facing of the problem created by these huge construction projects in 
fish and wildlife areas. This added amount will permit the Service 
to step into those new activities at the same rate we are now in the 
other areas that have been operated for sometime. We think that 
will put us in excellent shape. 

Mr. Kirwan. A token amount of $37,000 is carried under this item 
for partial operation and maintenance of fish culture stations on the 
Columbia River. The major cost of this operation and maintenance 
is carried in the budget of the Corps of Engineers and is transferred 
to Interior. Why is not all this work budgeted under Fish and Wildlife 
Service? 

Mr. Faruey. Because the requirement for hatcheries is to replace 
losses due to construction. Mr. Suomela will speak of the Columbia 
River operation. 

Before leaving the river basins, I might mention that $150,000 of 
duck-stamp money goes into the river-basin projects because of the 
pee ag of the migratory waterfowl program derived from these 
studies. 

The remaining financing comes from transfers from the Bureau of 
Reclamation and from the Corps of Engineers on approved projects. 
Correction. The amount we are requesting out of migratory bird 
conservation this year is $185,000, $150,000 last year: Reclamation, 
$223,000 and Corps of Engineers, $158,300. 

This latter is a rather sharp drop from the $261,000 of last year, 
but that is because of the completion of the studies made down in 
Florida and particularly the studies in the lower Mississippi River. 
But those items all add up to our total river basin program. 


SURVEYS OF WATER-USE PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $173,000 for 
surveys of water-use projects. 

Mr. Fartey. That was touched upon in the watershed program. 

Then there is another new program, sir, which is just getting started, 
of the small reclamation projects. The details have not been worked 
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out on that but there will be a lot.of reconnaissance type surveys in 
connection with those small projects and expansion should take care 
of that also. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can you still tell me why it was not all budgeted? 

Mr. Faruey. Instead of by transfers, do you mean? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Fartey. That is a matter of financing, which, apparently, 
over the years, has seemed to be easier to handle by including it as 
part of the construction costs. All the Service has sought regularly 
is what we call the hard-core staff necessary to carry on the prelimi- 
wy and continuing investigations. 

hen one of these construction projects is fullv financed, it is 
earried on by transfer. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| | | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1, Departmental expenses. --_.-...........--.-...-.-------- 


$149, 080 
2. Regional office expenses-_--........--- 


see eae ae 357, 228 | 


$148, 400 $506, 900 
385, 400 | 778, 700 
Total obligations 533, 800 
Financing: 
Jomparative transfers from (—) other accounts 





Appropriation 





Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 


1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions__.................-- od 83 | 9 | 161 
Average number of all employees. _. 79 155 
Number of employees at end of year 160 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Average salary... -- 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
ermanent positions..................-. sine 
Positions other than permanent_.__._._____- 
Regular pay above 52-week base-_-._.____--- 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services................--- 

Travel aa 

Transportation of things 

Communication services. _-_-___- 

Rents and utility services___- 

Printing and reproduction_-__._..........--- 

Other contractual services _ -__- 

Supplies and materials 

SE is nnccsnlt Ak ckelcodepackherkaapha tid RIwos 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 
tirement fund _..__....___- 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities_...................- b 

Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 





$5, 109 
GS8-6.9 


$426, 786 
1, 303 | 
1, 696 | 
10, 946 
440, 731 
13, 606 
2, 421 
15, 897 | 
1, 448 | 
7, 288 
12, 391 | 





506, 308 | 





533, 800 | 


1, 285, 600 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 





pa dtne ced nes sp ckegetnbadtahdes bacsbnbasbsctecghesdsnesulspedwese Ledeen $1, 285, 600 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES wer. tan re 

Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) __..........|.....--.-.--.-|---.-----.---- 1, 190, 000 

Obliguted pasamee Gnrried forwerd. 2.0. 2k is ek fee 95, 600 

rr nL, ok on Sed anembonrielemenecsawscenelnagasespscomes 1, 285, 600 


Mr. Krrwan. We will insert pages 138 through 141 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Salaries and expenses 


1957 comparative transfer from “General administrative expenses, 





Fish and Wildlife Service’’ (total available, 1957)_.........------ $533, 800 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 
a altel rte Ans rte eyreerereaidnninneelpichdsinn-en ectesonen gait 30, 700 
Adjusted appropriation (base, 1958). _......-----..-.--.--- 564, 500 
Increases: 
a th sa inten cs angie oo tw ttn gre 348, 200 
Remene: OFGee GxpeNe. . . 2 HSE SL Le ss 372, 900 
PRION OL Sd nil tuck abe aded-wrens sas ocevaten 721, 100 
eI ee ere Se 20 STs BUTE 1, 285, 600 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 





base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted 
able, 1957 ment’s con- | appropria- 
Activity tribution to tion 
the retire- 
ment fund 
(1) (2) (3) 
1. Departmental expenses.............-..-..-.-.-...-.-.-- Sa $148, 400 $10, 300 $158, 700 
DORE GEDOD CEDUINE,. 63 5 cine dna nc cncnboennanssadencecece 385, 400 20, 400 405, 800 
PGi dl dcnanchbdenditenbinchabahiinebdibibnnesaventebwi 538, 800 30, 700 564, 500 
Analysis by activities 
Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities egeate Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
tion 
1. Departmental expenses. -...............- Gh Fe Detiennnnancdl $158, 700 $506, 900 $348, 200 
2. Regional office expemses................- SER Dancdninnminme 405, 800 778, 700 372, 900 
etal. MA iis ono ckin tA eed 8  f Eaeee ee. 564, 500 | 1, 285, 600 721, 100 
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The estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1958 is $1,285,600, an increase 
of $721,100 over operating cae Of this increase $440,200 is the additional 
amount required to finance executive direction and administrative services for 
the Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, as created by the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1119), and $280,900 is for special expenses for 
transportation of personnel and property, space rentals, and equipment incident 
to the establishment of new offices and consolidation of existing ones. 

This appropriation provides for financing the executive direction of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service; general administrative expenses (budget, finance, personnel 
management, property management, safety and related services) at the* head- 
quarters of the Service and five regional offices in the continental United States 
and Alaska; and the information program to acquaint the public with the 
objectives and accomplishments of the Service by providing publications, visual 
a and other material concerning sports fish and wildlife and the commercial 
fisheries. Funds to finance executive direction for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife and Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and for budget and finance 
functions at the headquarters offices of the two bureaus are estimated for appro- 
priation under the separate bureaus. 


A breakdown of the estimate by offices follows: 
Departmental offices: 
Office of the Commissioner__............-.------- _.. $44, 700 
Office of Program Review 114, 500 
Division of Tnformation! =o el clot ele on 213, 400 
Division of Administration: 
Office of the Chief 42, 600 
Branch of Budget and Finance 86, 500 
Branch of Personnel Management 131, 300 
Branch of Management Analysis___._.__._-___-- 59, 000 
Branch of Property Management 133, 700 
Transfer to Solicitor’s Office 16, 600 
————. $843,300 
Regional offices: 
Pacific region 
Pentel rested. 9500 UAL LULL 6.801 La 1 eau ovZ- 222, 000 
Mississippi region 
Atlantic region 301, 000 
Alaska region 134, 600 
——— 1, 132, 600 


Total estimate 
Portion financed from other funds 689, 300 


Total estimate, this appropriation 1, 285, 600 


NEED FOR INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,285,600 is requested for 1958 by the Office of the 
Commissioner for Administration compared with a base of only 
$564,500. Explain in detail the new administrative set up and tell 
us why it is necessary to have more than double the amount in 1958. 

Mr. Farury. That we will refer to Mr. Beasley. 

Mr. Brasuey. In explaining this item, it is necessary to consider 
the entire legislation that was enacted last year by Congress known 
as the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. 

As you know, this act provided for two Bureaus to be known as 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. 

In addition, it created the Office of Commissioner of Fish and 
Wildlife and also authorized an additional Assistant Secretary of the 
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Interior to be in charge of Fish and Wildlife. In meeting the problem 
of administration of the new organization, we were concerned first as 
to whether the administrative setup should be in the Office of the 
Commissioner, servicing the two Bureaus, or whether each of the 
Bureaus should have its own administrative organization. 

The budget as submitted to Congress provides for a small admin- 
istrative organization in each of the two Bureaus with most of the 
administrative services placed in the Office of the Commissioner of 
Fish and Wildlife. 

As was indicated to you this morning by Mr. Farley, that matter 
is now under consideration as to whether that is the most desirable 
means of servicing the new organizations that were created under 
this act. 

I might say that Secretary Leffler wants to meet with me to go 
over the latest suggestions for the organization, and we intend to 
do that this week. 

In all probability, it will involve some adjustments in the budget 
estimate as submitted to Congress but I am confident that we will 
be able to make these adjustments within the amounts submitted in 
the budget. Secretary Leffler has emphasized that he is concerned 
that the costs be kept to a minimum. That will be the theme in our 
consideration of this matter. 

But regardless of what course we may follow, it is recognized that if 
these two Bureaus are to function as efficiently and effectively as they 
need to, in order to accomplish the purposes of the legislation, the 
administrative services that are ordinarily identified with operation 
must, of necessity, be in the Bureaus themselves. 

For that reason, we believe that the administrative item here will be 
adjusted by transferring the funds to the administrative items under 
the two Bureaus. Consequently, we will ask for that adjustment, 
and I can assure you it is not likely that there will be the same amount 
for the two Bureaus. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will not be the same amount, but what I am 
interested in is this. The estimate is more than double this year’s 
appropriation. 

Mr. Buastey. That is right, Mr. Chairman. I think that it is 
impossible to conclude that this legislation did not contemplate some 
increase in administrative organization. You cannot have 2 Bureaus 
where in the past you have had only 1, without increasing the cost of 
administration. How much that cost will be is reflected here in this 
amount. I just do not see how it can be avoided. 

Mr. Kirwan. In 1958, you propose $1,850,000, including the Assist- 
ant Secretary, or 7 percent of the total direct appropriation. General 
administration of the Fish and Wildlife Service is $852,000 this year or 
4 percent of the total direct appropriation. If you and the Secretary 
meet this week, we would like for you to give us a statement for the 
record, as to what it is going to be. 
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BREAKDOWN OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


So please provide for the record a complete breakdown of admin- 
istrative expenses by function, by type and numbers of positions, and 
the total cost for 1958 for the entire Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The matter referred to appears in the appendix on page 970. 


Torat Funps AVAILABLE TO FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. Krrwan. Please insert in the record the usual table showing 
the total amounts available to the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
distribution by programs. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


S7077 --57 —-- 87 
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Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell, do you have questions? 


NORFORK FISH HATCHERY 


Mr. Norre tt. In addition to being interested in fish and wild- 
life conservation from a national standpoint, I am interested so far 
as Arkansas is concerned. The rice experiment station in Arkansas 
is in my congressional district. The University of Arkansas has had 
an application in at that experiment station for some time. I had 
understood you could not get action on that application because there 
was not enough money available this year. 

Then I understand that the following year you have not asked for 
any money to cover this period. Am I right on that? 

Mr. Garpner. You are speaking of the Norfork Fish Hatchery? 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes. 

Mr. Garpner. I think the record will show the estimated cost of 
that hatchery was provided in the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Norretu. That is provided for. 

Mr. GarpNnER. We have funds in our 1958 estimate for operation 
and maintenance. 

Mr. Norretv. Will you submit a statement for the record, as to 
what you are planning to do. 

Mr. Svome.a. Potential production and species, we will supply such 
a statement. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Congress appropriated $455,000 for the construction of a Federal trout hatchery 
to be located below Norfork Dam, Ark., in the fiscal year 1956 (Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 460)). Construction of the unit is well along 
toward completion, with initial fish production planned for the latter part of the 
present calendar year. A part of the funds necessary for annual operation was 
provided in the current year and an increase of $50,900 has been requested for the 
fiscal year 1958 to operate the hatchery at full capacity. The annual output of 
the hatchery is expected to be approximately 80,000 pounds of trout, which will 
be stocked in coldwater streams in the area, such as the White and Norfork Rivers 

Mr. Norre tu. I do want to say that I believe that the chairman 
and I and Mr. Jensen have been on this committee for a long while. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service has been one of our favorites, | know, 
for at least 15 years, and I doubt seriously that we have ever cut 
the budget, not much anyway. That goes for all of us. This is 
something that the people are interested in throughout the Nation. 


SEATTLE LABORATORY 


Mr. Maenuson. Do you contemplate closing the Seattle Labora- 
tory? 

Mr. Svome.a. No. It means that any work that has to do with 
research in Alaska is transferred to Juneau. We already have the 
nucleus of a research unit stationed in Alaska, in Juneau at the present 
time. The only part of the program we have left in the Seattle Lab- 
oratory is our IBM unit, but the Montlake Laboratory will still func- 
tion on problems having to do with the salmon in the Northwest area. 

Mr. Maanuson. What has happened to your very fine scientist, 
Dr. Scheffer? 
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Mr. Svomena. Until recently Dr. Scheffer was located at our 
Denver Laboratory in Colorado. He has been working on problems 
other than seals. At present he is on a special study assignment with 
the Scott-Polar Research Institute of Cambridge, England. 

Mr. Maenuson. Dr. Scheffer was a neighbor of mine in Montlake, 
and I knew him and his family very well. I believe he is recognized 
as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, or best informed, expert on 
seals; is that not correct? 

Mr. Suomena. He is an expert and, Mr. Magnuson, I would like 
to tell you we have other good experts in the seal business. 

Mr. Maanuson. I am sure you have. 

Mr. Svome.a. He is very good, too, on that. 

Mr. Maanuson. I always tl hought it was unfortunate to see a man 
who had specialized in seals all these years exiled to Colorado to study 
jack rabbits. 

Mr. Suometa. I do not think he has been exiled. 

Mr. Maenuson. I thought I heard when I was at home this fall 
that he was going to Alaska, is that right? 

Mr. Suome.a. It is contemplated ‘that he will get back to the 
Alaska fur-seal work later this year. 

Mr. Maanuson. Does that mean he will be stationed in Alaska? 

Mr. Svome.a. No, not necessarily, that particular work is being 
conducted right now out of our small laboratory at Edmonds, just 
north of Seattle. 

Mr. Maenuson. Thank you. 

Dr. Fenton, do you have any questions? 


REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Fenton. I would like to get straightened out on this organi- 
zational setup. On the new setup, you have a Director of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife and a Director of Commercial Fisheries, is 
that right? 

Mr. Breastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Will we have a Commissioner, too? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. That person has not been appointed? 

Mr. Beastey. The nomination has not been sent to the Senate, 
but we expect any day that the President will send it up. 


Pripitor IsLANDS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Fenton. As I understand it, the Acting Director of the Com- 
mercial Fisheries will have jurisdiction over the Pribilofs, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Svometa. That will come under the Office of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the latest figure you have on the seal popu- 
lation? 

Mr. Svometa. About 1,500,000. At one time it was down to a 
low of about 200,000 animals. It has been built up through good 
management up to about 1,500,000 seals. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the prognosis for a greater census? 

Mr. Suome.a. The prognosis is that through fur seal research, we 
have now on the islands too many animals and it is the projected 
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thought that we take additional animals above and beyond what we 
have taken on the average for the last few years, in order to get the 
population down to the point where it will produce a maximum 
sustainable yield of about 90,000 animals each year. We are working 
toward that end at the present time. 

There is so much mortality among the pups. With the herd at its 
present size you get a heavy mortality of the pups and that is one 
thing certainly that we can avoid by cutting down the population. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the population now of the inhabitants of 
the Pribilofs? 

Mr. Svometa. We have a total population on the 2 islands of 628 
people. I think the increase is about 3 percent annually. 

Mr. Fenton. They are all employed by the Government in this 
business? 

Mr. Svome.a. Yes, all those people who are able to work are 
employed. 

In addition to that, during the summer and during the sealing 
season, other natives are brought in to the islands for assisting in 
the operation. But the permanent population is 628. 


ENFORCEMENT OF GAME LAWS 


Mr. Fenton. I had another question but 1 believe you have ans- 
wered it, concerning the enforcement of the various laws and regu- 
lations governing the fish and wildlife. 

Do you have any trouble with the enforcement of the laws? 

Mr. Suome a. | think, speaking for enforcement of the laws in 
Alaska, we have made tremendous advancement in enforcement of 
our fisheries laws and regulations. 

This past year we had a total crew of some 295 stream guards 
protecting the salmon as they came into the streams on their spawning 
runs. 

In addition to that, we had seven seagoing vessels operating. We 
had 7 amphibious aircraft, the Grumman Goose, the 2-motored planes, 
in addition to the operation of 2 other smaller planes. One of these 
small planes we used was used in connection with what we call a 
barge. In fact, we have named it an aircraft carrier. In our work 
we take the barge to the different locations during the season, and the 
small craft is used from this barge. I think this has had a deterrent 
effect on some of the violations that might have occurred up there. 

I think that although you are bound to get violators, no matter 
how much enforcement you do, how big an enforcement crew you 
have on, I think that we are making considerable progress in enforce- 
ment of the regulations in Alaska. 

Mr. Fenton. I just glanced hurriedly through the justifications 
and I believe the figure is 600,000 or 700,000 pounds of illegal halibut. 

Mr. Svometa. That was one of the requests that we had for an 
additional enforcement agent in Seattle. It has been estimated that 
there is between 700,000 and 800,000 pounds of illegal halibut landed 
during the closed season for the halibut fishery. It was for that pur- 
pose we are requesting an additional enforcement agent. We, to- 
gether with the State police in Oregon, seized last year halibut that 
were brought in illegally. There is that problem. 

Mr. Fenton. On the international agreements, do the other coun- 
tries participate in trying to solve that problem? 
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Mr. Suome.a. Yes; indeed. I might cite the work of the Inter- 
national Sockeye Salmon Commission. We, together with the coop- 
eration we have with the Coast Guard, enforced the regulations on 
the high seas off of the coast of W ashington. 

The Canadian Government does likewise on their side of the line. 
The Coast Guard has been very cooperative. In this last year, we 
had the use of 2 boats, I think they were over 300-footers, ‘together 
with air patrol by the Coast Guard. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fenton. As has been stated by other members of this com- 
mittee, we all think a great deal of this particular function of our 
Government, the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

We are very much interested in the work you are doing. 

Mr. Fartey. I wonder if I might comment on the enforcement on 
the wildlife side? You asked if we had problems on the wildlife side. 

Special drives were made this last year on market hunters. In 3 
States we had remarkable results, especially in 2. 

In Texas, 54 market hunters were apprehended in a drive carried 
on in cooperation with the Texas game officials and FBI, and every 
agency. It was a remarkable job done on market hunters. 

In Tennessee, a similar program was carried on and 25 market 
hunters were apprehended and 5 or 6 in Maryland on similar under- 
cover activities. 

We have a few of these agents available to shift from one part of the 
country to another to get in the bad spots of market hunting. They 
have been very successful. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 


Mr. Maanuson. Mr. Budge? 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Buper. I do not know if I got the full import of Mr. Kirwan’s 
question or not. If so, this will be a little repetitious. 

I would like, if it has not already been called for, to have the Service 
furnish a statement for the record, including all receipts from all 
sources, other than appropriation, and the disbursements of those 
receipts. That would be such items as the duck stamp, money trans- 
fers from the Bureau of Reclamation and from the Corps of Engi- 
neers, et cetera. 

Mr. Garpner. Mr. Budge, the opening tabulation on page 99 of 
the committee print does show our estimated obligational program. 
This is complete witb respect to all sources except funds received by 
transfer, such as from the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and some miscellaneous working funds. 

But the first column, you will note, lists “annual appropriations, 
amount of those estimates and for each of the permanent appropria- 
tions the estimated obligations to be incurred in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Bupas. These are your obligations. Would that in turn 
include the entire revenue to the Service from such a source? 

Mr. Garpner. Exclusive of transferred funds. 

Mr. Bupae. Let’s have all of them. Can we? 

Mr. Garpner. I think probably the only reason the transferred 
funds were not included in this tabulation is, it would have to be 
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such a long table it would have to be split up.. We shall supply that 
for the record. 

Mr. Bupe@s. I would like to know the total amount received by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service from all sources and the manner in which 
it was expended. 

Mr. Garpner. I believe the Department has submitted a brochure 
here which lists all the permanent appropriations and that includes 
those of the Fish and Wildlife Service. This, in each case, indicates 
our best estimate at this time of the appropriations that will be avail- 
able under these permanent indefinite appropriations. So between 
the two, except for transferred funds, we already have the information. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Estimates—Fiscal year 1958—All sources of funds 


Bureau of Office of the 
Sport Fish- Bureau of Commis- 
Appropriations eries and Commercial sioner of 
Wildlife Fisheries Fish and 
Wildlife 


Annual definite: 
Management and investigations of resources-- f $911, 000 | $18, 396, 000 
Construction 5, 3 7 6, 032, 000 
General administrative expenses 
Salaries and expenses 








Annual indefinite: 
Management and investigations of resources 
Administration of Pribilof Islands 





Permanent indefinite: 

Expenses for sales, etc., in refuges_........._- 

Federal aid in fish restoration and manage- 
ment 

Federal aid in wildlife restoration 

Management of national wildlife refuges_____- 

Migratory bird conservation account 

Payments to counties_-_........-.._..--.-- ; 

Promote and develop fishery products and 
research pertaining to American fisheries__- 


Revolving fund: 
Fisheries-loan fund 


Transferred funds: 
Construction, general, Corps of Engineers __. 
Operation and maintenance, general, Corps 
of Engineers 1, 313, 800 1, 313, 800 
Construction and rehabilitation, Bureau of 
Reclamation 275, 000 275, 000 
General investigations, Corps of Engineers, 
NUE eeeeR ha cho heeas.« suddkcne os qaaaiceng CRs her kcblncioiinn eden 50, 000 50, 000 


3, 238, 800 3, 238, 800 
Contributed funds, total 50, 000 743, 600 
Advanees and reimbursements, total , 200, 390 312, 400 554, 890 

















Grand total 43,947,500 | 14,937,740 | 5,797,800 | 64, 683, 040 
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Fish Migration Over Dams 


Mr. Buper. What is happening on the salmon situation in the 
tributaries of the Columbia? Could someone here bring me up to 
date on that? 

Mr. Svometa. We are working, as I explained this morning, on 
trying to solve the problem of getting the adult fish over dams and 
trying to also solve the problem of getting the migrants past dams 
on their migration to the ocean. 

Mr. Bupa. You have been working on that for some years, I know. 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes. 

Mr. Bupar. I wonder if you could give me a statement as to what 
progress is being made, what you feel the population of the salmon 
is coming up to spawn, whether it is coming up or down, just what 
the current situation is. 

Mr. Svometa. I do not have the production figures here. We 
could furnish that for the record. We have made an analysis of the 
production in the Columbia and I think we could get additional 
information from analyses that have been made by the States under 
whose jurisdiction that particular phase of the work comes. 

Mr. Bunce. I understood for some years you have been conducting 
a count of the fish throughout the river. 

Mr. Svometa. That has been conducted at Bonneville by the Corps 
of Engineers and we get those figures from the corps. 

The States collect the catch records. So the figures we would get 
would be from the State people. 

As I remember the picture, Mr. Budge, at the present time for fall 
chinooks, those fish coming up the river in August and September, 
the trend has been downward in the last few years. As I recall the 
picture, too, for the spring chinook, apparently the trend has been 
upward. 

Mr. Buper. Would you prepare a short analysis of that for the 
record so we can tell whether we are making progress on that problem? 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Table 1 shows that the recent trends of catches of the four species of salmon and 
of the steelhead trout have been level or downward. The trend of the total 
catch of all species has also been downward. 

The counts of fish at Bonneville Dam (table 2) give further information on 
abundance trends. These show an actual increase in the total number of salmon 
since the early years of the counts. The counts for the chinook salmon, the most 
important species, have large fiuctuations but a slight upward trend. ‘This 
trend is composed of upward trends for the spring and summer runs, and a down- 
ward trend for the fall run. 

Variations in catches and counts are affected by a number of factors other than 
the success of fish protective devices. These include fishing effort, environmental 
conditions such as temperature and streamflow, pollution, logging of watersheds, 
discussion of water for irrigation, and changing numbers of fish liberated by 
hatcheries. Data presently available are not sufficiently detailed to separate 
the effects of one cause from these of the others. 

Fish protective devices developed under current research programs are either 
not yet in operation, or have been in operation too short a time to be reflected in 
the catches and counts of salmon. 
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TABLE 1.—Commercial catch of Columbia River salmon and steelhead 























{1,000 pounds] 
Chinook Silver, 

tdi hee EM i 4d ise eS Estimated 

Year local Blueback | Chum | Steelhead grand 

Inside Troll j|Estimated troll total 

total 
12, 486 7, 206 19, 692 4, 519 425 1, 916 2, 008 28, 560 
13, 588 6, 754 20, 342 3, 336 266 1,175 1, 583 26, 702 
13, 792 7, 764 21, 556 3, 004 362 1, 256 2, 868 29, 046 
| a a. 19, 405 8, 316 27, 721 1, 930 505 4,147 2, 606 36, 909 
1942__._..... 18, 490 7, 984 26, 474 1, 123 192 5, 202 1, 993 34, 984 
Ronse cen 11, 268 4, 953 16, 221 1, 084 144 970 1, 426 19, 845 
1944: __.._. 14, 317 5, 359 19, 676 2, 491 56 277 1, 837 24, 337 
Wad 6 anideda 12, 384 6, 336 18, 720 2, 112 9 456 1, 800 23, 097 
1946_...._.. 14, 186 10, 386 24, 572 2, 023 126 966 1, 728 29, 415 
Pine atheeee 17,388 10,051 27, 439 4, 088 7 690 1, 609 34, 526 
Ss nha 17, 752 7, 572 25, 324 4, 399 96 1,045 1, 571 32, 435 
ae 10, 681 6, 688 17, 369 1, 514 24 542 783 20, 232 
I theremin 10, 295 7,151 17, 446 2, 461 169 692 956 21, 724 
1961... oaniést 10, 032 8, 438 18, 470 2, 299 169 532 1, 207 22, 677 
ES ainsi oe 7, 181 9, 783 16, 964 2, 058 609 307 1, 426 21, 364 
cle Serene 6,951 8, 073 15, 024 1, 307 146 249 1, 426 18, 152 
1054. ._...... 5, 385 6, 649 12, 034 1, 036 241 320 1, 453 15, 084 
see gl 9, 055 5, 898 14, 953 722 200 126 1,314 17, 315 
TaBLe 2.— Yearly totals of all fish counted over Bonneville Dam—1938—55 

Year Chinook | Steelhead | Blueback Silver Chum | Hump- Total 

back salmon 
since nectianetttn cig ES I ET eT el lea DS dds 
RBS ASAE 271, 799 107, 003 75, 040 15, 185 apes Seo 471, 144 
oe er a 286, 189 122, 032 73, 382 14, 383 Ss . 497, 154 
siete a eterno 391, 587 185, 174 148, 807 11, 917 wel 739, 214 
Meso 3a24-c3ficLi. 461, 443 118, 089 65, 741 17, 911 5, 269 4 668, 457 
Rites pees Aa, 401, 942 151, 800 55, 464 12, 402 1, 865 ll 623, 484 
Spee 2 tk 313, 123 92, 133 39, 845 2, 547 es ee ae 448, 436 
BPR hb cin cets ob ae 240, 764 100, 518 15, 072 4, 207 954 1 361, 516 
eons Erlang 297, 478 120, 133 9; 501 790 728 | 1 428, 631 
BAL ode 4k2 446, 052 142, 807 74, 376 3, 898 | 1,178 2 | 668, 313 
ed ieelinls tly ciorarn 480, 377 135, 444 171, 139 11, 174 | 199 | 3 | 798, 336 
NE a A ES 419, 555 139, 062 131, 541 4, 081 3, 636 2 | 697, 877 
PR Se ee 277, 697 119, 285 51, 444 1,004 2, 028 6 451, 464 
ee rete Tae vin 357, 375 114, 087 77, 993 10, 151 1, 069 | 8 560, 683 
De dblobid oh bbb 331, 788 140, 689 169, 428 5, 201 1,044 7 648, 157 
acta ctininms 420, 879 260, 990 184, 645 7, 768 | 1, 505 9 875, 796 
ies trated trees 332, 479 223, 914 235, 215 13, 018 | 1, 728 | 10 806, 364 
Pde heonie sive can 320, 947 176, 260 130, 107 4, 062 1, 569 4 632, 949 
Seeadtemaaibewnacantte 359, 853 198, 411 237, 748 | 3, 725 318 | 9 800, 064 
Total........| 6, 411, 327 2, 647, 831 1, 946, 488 143, 424 28, 892 77 11, 178, 039 
18-year average... __ 356, 185 147, 102 108, 138 7, 968 1, 605 4 621, 002 








Mr. Bupes. What progress are you making in saving the runs of 
fish, adult fish? 

Mr. Svometa. I think that was touched on by Mr. Farley this 
morning. 

There has been work done on what is known as a skimmer device, 
which is still in the laboratory or experimental stage, and has not been 
tried out at any structure. The idea is that the fish would be led past 
or around a dam. 

Mr. Bunge. That is fingerlings doing downstream? 

Mr, Suommna. Yes, fingerlings doing down. That certainly has 
not been proved yet as to its effectiveness or its efficiency. We have 
been working in the laboratory on electronic devices to see whether 
or not fish could be guided through the use of electricitv. Also we 
have been working on hydraulic models for the passage of the mature 
fish upstream. That has been done at the facility at Bonneville Dam. 
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Mr. Bupar. You still operate your research laboratory there in 
Portland, Oreg.? 

Mr. Suometa. We do not have a research laboratory at Portland, 
Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buper. What is the nature of that? 

Mr. Suome.a. We have a regional, office in Portland, Oreg.;.we 
have a laboratory at Seattle, and we have a laboratory at Willard on 
the Little White Salmon River, a nutrition laboratory, but. we have 
no laboratory at Portland. 

Mr. Bupee. I recall some 2 or 3 years ago some members of the 
committee inspected an operation being conducted by the Bureau 
of Reclamation on one ofthe: bigocanals:down in California, that 
operation being conducted at the insistence of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, to keep fish from going into the pumps down at the Tracy 
pumping station. What is the status of that activity now? 

Mr. Svometa. I wonder if I could have Colonel Farley make # 
statement on that? He talked about it this morning. 

Mr. Faruey. I commented on it this morning. 

Mr. Buper. If it is in the record, that is all right. 

Mr. FARLEY. It is one of those stories that we like to repeat because 
it is a success story. The whole run of various types of screens we 
tried out there, and they are very expensive. They back up the water 
and increase the pumping head. They were not efficient. 

But our technicians, with the.Bureau:of Reclamation technicians, 
as a result of studies of the reaction of the fish to current directions, 
developed a series of baffles which served to guide these fish away from 
the intakes where they could be collected with a minimum of_loss, 
both to the fish and loss of head to the water, very small loss there; 
and with a very minimum of cost of operation. 

Those devices are presently being installed, possibly are in operation 
now, some of them, and the design type is useful in the other major 
screening operations that we have. 

Mr. Buper. I am very glad to hear that that problem has been 
resolved. It should not, then, be a continuing expense of any great 
magnitude in the future? 

Mr. Farry. That is correct. The cost of these devices both as to 
initial cost of construction and operation is very much lower than any 
devices ever used before. 

Mr. Bupacr. That sounds very encouraging. Thank you very 
much. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1957. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


WITNESSES 


D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

WILLIAM C. STRAND, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY AND 
DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION 

SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 

DALE L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 




















Program by activities: 
1. Departmental direction. ._____- velit dansencdile< tien $292, 451 $293, 724 $352, 924 
2. Program direction and coordination.................__- 667, 025 734, 385 895, 985 
3. Administrative management services..._..............- 1, 082, 001 1, 097, 605 1, 222, 805 
6; Gas Gerviees... .. «ao Wdpae sated 74, 182 96, 286 96, 286 
Flows i i ced anend 2, 115, 659 2, 222, 000 2, 568, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available --~......_. satel eal ON aa i atic aks 
Appropriation .._....... Sib ttbiapAblseteb see cps 2, 165, 000 2, 222, 000 2, 568, 000 
Obligations by objects 
: | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Total number of nent positions... ..-..-....-.........-- 301 301 313 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... .................-|.....-...--..- 2 2 
Average number of all employees-.-.-..........-.- scWesieapoeen 271 276 298 
Number of employees at end of year__..............-.-...-.-- 272 | 285 292 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
Pes bacbcercenchbpesipgeccccstyddabdonpee $6, 852 $6, 934 $7,003 
Aare URMILA GG «66 64.01 52 0s 8 Sh GS-8.8 GS-8.9 G8-8.9 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent — Eonnew cmbibacbbbgeccessueasivoccons $1, 851, 325 $1, 939, 383 $2, 128, 288 
Positions other than permanent-...-...............-..-.- 2, 960 20, 000 23, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base. .............-.....-- 70GB isk... Lute 8,045 
Payment above basic rates....................---..-.- 9, 379 8, 000 8, 000 
Total personal services... .....-...---.-----.-------- 1, 870, 752 1, 967, 383 2, 167, 333 
OS . TeavGl......-- ~~ «-- -seyy------ wat--s2e-- w2---- oreerene--0e 96, 516 100, 137 107, 737 
03 ‘Transportation of things. .-.............-.....--..-.--..-- 2, 400 
ee ea 30, 104 31, 051 31, 551 
i ee | 2, 679 900 900 
06 Printing and reproduction..._.... ib: pimihcam—gbensdasaaces 36, 155 | 56, 160 58, 160 
ee 9,117 | 18, 135 21, 385 
Services performed by other agencies__...............- | 38, 053 | 25, 000 25,000 
08 Supplies and materials... -........-.....-..... pana Seeige itis 13, 706 15, 604 16, 404 
09 Equipment............... basa bess ivddddncdethovbeatnats 9, 933 5, 900 6, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund_.-......-- Salpiedlgh meneakein saskenwyaue ekeuabhoes 131, 300 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities--_-.................-..-- 5, 145 300 300 
ais cncdubnewenconsmonncounsca | 1, 099 1, 130 1,130 





Total obligations.._............... ae Eo 8 2,115,659 | 2, 222, 000 | 2, 568, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Apescosietion $2, 222, 000 | $2, 568, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 110, 025 | 112, 025 


Total budget authorizations available 2, 332, 025 2, 680, 025 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES a 
Expenditures— 


Out of current authorizations 2, 005, 893 
Out of prior authorizations 122, 178 





Total expenditures 2, 128, 071 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ; 49, 341 
Other. 7, 382 
Obligated balance carried forward 110, 025 | 


Total expenditures and balances 2, 294, 819 2, 332, 025 





Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
We have with us this morning the “Salaries and expenses” item 
for the Office of the Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Beasley, do you have a prepared statement to make? 

Mr. Brasutey. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have. If I may be permitted, 
I would like to insert it in the record and comment generally on the 
estimate. 

Mr. Krrwan. Very well. Put it in the record and comment 
generally. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


SraTeMENT By D. Otts Beastey, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


The estimate for the fiscal year 1958 for the appropriation, ‘‘Salaries. and 
expenses, Office of the Secretary of the Interior,”’ is $2,568,000. The appropriation 
for fiscal year 1957 was $2,222,000. After giving effect to the civil service retire- 
ment cost of $126,600 the increase in fiscal year 1958 amounts to $219,400. 

This appropriation finances the Office of the Secretary and the supporting staff 
which provides the direction, guidance, coordination and service to the bureaus 
and offices of the Department. 

The activities under this appropriation are departmental direction, program 
direction and coordination, administrative management services, and general 
services. 

Departmental direction covers the immediate Office of the Secretary, the Office 
of the Under Secretary, and the Division of Information. 

Program direction and coordination includes the Offices of the Assistant Secre- 
taries, including the new one for Fish and Wildlife, and the technical review staff. 
Each of the Assistant Secretaries is responsible for an area of the departmental 
program. The technical review staff provides specialized staff assistance to the 
Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, and bureau directors as required. 

Administrative management services are under the direction of the Adminis- 
trative Assistant Secretary and includes the staff and service functions of budget, 
finance, personnel, office services, property, management research, inspection, 
and security. 

General servi*es covers expenses which it is not practicable to distribute, sueh 
as printing and binding, telephone service, health and library services, and other 
items of a general nature. 

Several of the items making up the increase are the result of new legislation of 
which the largest is $94,000 for salaries and expenses for the Office of the Assistant 
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Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and the supporting staff in his immediate Office. 
This position was established by the Fish and Wildlife Act approved August 8, 
1956. A.supplemental appropriation is being requested to cover the expenses of 
this Office for the fiscal year 1957. Provision is being made for a staff similar 
to that in the Offices of the other Assistant Secretaries. 

Another item is $23,400 to cover the increased salary costs under the Executive 
Pay Act of 1956. This act increased the salaries of the Secretary, Under Secretary, 
Assistant Secretaries, and one position of assistant to the Secretary. 

An amount .of $21,500 is requested for 3 new positions in the Division of 
Information. A study revealed the need for departmental direction and coordi- 
nation of the publication activities of the bureaus. The Division of Information 
is the appropriate office to provide this service, although the publication activities 
are primarily of a technical nature rather than informational service. 

The remainder of the increase, or $80,500, is to strengthen the several staffs 
in the Office of the Secretary where the cost of authorized positions cannot be 
met because of increasing cost due to within-grade promotions and reclassification 
of positions. 

Over the past several years the statutory requirements for within-grade promo- 
tions and reclassification of positions to the level required by the Classification 
Act have resulted in financial requirements not provided for in the appropria- 
tions. To meet this problem, it has heen necessary to delay the filling of positions 
created by turnover of personnel throughout the several staffs and in a number 
of instances it has been necessary to eliminate positions. This has resulted in 
a general weakening of the staffs responsible for assisting the Secretary in the 
general direction and supervision of the Department’s activities. In order to 
alleviate this serious condition, the budget for 1958 includes this increase of 
$80,500 to finance positions whic -h must now remain vacant all or part of the year. 

The increases requested are distributed over 3 of the 4 activities. No increase 
is requested in the general services activity. 


Mr. Brastey. I believe the committee can better understand the 
estimate for “Salaries and Expenses, Office of the Secretary,” if I 
review the background against which the staff, which is financed from 
this estimate, functions and is involved in the activities of the Depart- 
ment. 

The size and scope of the responsibilities of the Interior Department 
are important factors to be considered in connection with this estimate. 

The Department is a large and complicated organization. It has 
an employment of approximately 50,000 employees, and income and 
expenditures amounting to more than $1 billion annually. 

Every State, Territory, and possession is concerned with many of 
the Department’s specific functions. 

With this background, the Office of the Secretary is the business 
office of the Department. It is from this office that the entire work 
of the Department is directed and supervised. 

With the addition of the new Assistant Secretary authorized in the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, there would be approximately 300 
positions financed under this appropriation item. Less than one-half 
this number of employees represents persons with program and staff 
responsibilities. The remaining employees are engagec Ti in secretarial, 
clerical, and messenger work 

Each year there is a steady increase in the demands upon the Office 
of the Secretary for action. Based on the experience over the last 
several years there is every reason to believe that there will continue 
to be an increased demand annually on the time and efforts of the 
employees financed from this appropriation. 

This is due to several reasons. The principal one is that more and 
more people are becoming concerned with the work of the Interior 
Department. When you consider the number of people visiting the 
national parks and the number of people engaged in fishing and 
hunting, it is not difficult to understand that many of them will 
write directly to the Secretary on some phase of the Department’s 
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work. This will require the attention of one of the Secretary’s 
assistants, or some member of his staff. 

Because of the importance of the Department’s work, as well as the 
increasing public interest in the affairs of the Department, we are very 
much concerned with the performance of the Department’s functions 
and programs. 

Consequently we feel that the staff financed from this appropriation 
must be maintained at a level which will permit the Secretary to dis- 
charge his responsibilities on a departmental basis. 

I could go into considerable detail, Mr. Chairman, concerning the 
activities conducted in the Office of the Secretary and what some of 
our objectives are, but there may be questions asked which will bring 
out some of these points. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Beasley. 


BUDGET BREAKDOWN BY ACTIVITIES 


The base for 1958 is $2,348,600, estimated $2,568,000, increase 
requested is $219,400. We will insert the tables on pages 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
8, and 13 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Salaries and expenses 


ADperOnriaion. ACt, 1007... 242... 1. bn cee deme $2, 222, 000 
Incréase in base due to Government’s contribution to the 
SET CREED SINE = de nhanks's «4 tte O61 Coat oar ss sane sd« 126, 600 
ee GL. os ca ucck ensue sudden ceness _.. $2, 348, 600 
Increases: 
New responsibilities____- - - -  hosysnspuitat bedig a RK cai eset ache $115, 500 
Salary funds for under-financed positions -_ —----_--_- 80, 500 
Executiow wey posts...........,-- ismdl_.....-. 23, 400 


enatenslLi 219, 400 


I, I oii wiki ba ita cpt d eet Binladin sod .. 2, 568, 000 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


| 
Increase in 
| base due to | 


Total avail- | Govern- Adjusted 
Activity | able, 1957 | ment’scon- | appropria- 
| | tribution to | tion 


| 

| ; 

| | the retire- 
ment fund 


$293, 724 | $17, 000 | $310, 724 














| 
1, Departmental direction. 
2. Program direction and eocrdination ; eae 734, 385 | 42, 300 | 776, 685 
3. Administrative management services ; cat 1, 097, 605 | 67, 300 | 1, 164, 905 
4. General services.. a ; 96, 286 96, 286 
Total. 2, 222, 000 126, 600 | 2, 348, 600 
Analysis by activities 
Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities | appropria- | Decrease | Base, 1958 1958 Increase 
tion | | | 
a — } _ - — _ 
1. Departmental direction s | $310,724 | $310, 724 $352, 924 $42, 200 
2. Program direction and coordination 776, 685 |....- 776, 685 895, 985 119, 300 
3. Administrative management services. 1, 164, 905 |. og 1, 164, 905 l, 805 57, 900 
4. General services - - ----. a 96, 286 | 96, 286 SPO Ricco ) 
| Se 2, 348, 600 | 2, 348, 600 | 2, 568, 000 | 219, 400 


7677—57——-38 
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Analysis of increases 

































































New Executive Under Adjust- Total 
respon- pay costs financed ments increase 
sibilities positions 
Departmental direction: 
Office of the Secretary.-.-...--.........].....-.--.-- OTRO boss tu $9, 000 $12, 700 
Office of the Under Secretary. .........|......----..- 3, 500 $4, 525 —2, 525 5, 500 
Division of Information...... ....-.-- ON Paine ee pecan IaLS 2, 500 24, 000 
Total, departmental direction. --.-- 21, 500 7, 200 4, 525 8, 975 42, 200 
Program direction and coordination; si) 1 : ah nn 
Assistant Secretary for Water and 
Weuceedi st. 62.02, Mele ee. 5, 000 8, 990 —6, 590 7, 400 
Assistant Secretary for Mineral Re- 
ET oie iettitnas ab comm ase sastancedhoden= SE Eewaanispenss 2, 000 7, 000 
Assistant Secretary for Public Land 
ee we aie 5, 000 3, 670 —2,170 6, 500 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wild- 
a ci ea TN ke Pe cae Rha 94, 000 
Technical Review Staff_._........- aiicedip teh pnenes 6, 390 —1, 990 4, 400 
Total, program direction... -......--- 94, 000 15, 000 19, 050 —8, 750 119, 300 
Administrative management services: J i : ABS \. ger 
Administrative Assistant Secretary_.-.-|-......-.-.- 1, 200 3, 670 —1, 570 3, 300 
Division of Budget and Fimanee.___.._|-...-. --_...].------..--- 5, 440 560 6, 000 
Division of Management Research. ---|-.--- ‘ 8, 990 —3, 990 5, 000 
Division of Property Management----|............]------------ 5, 440 —1, 440 4, 000 
Division of Personne] Management..._|_.........-.|...-.-.-.--.- 10, 320 1, 680 12, 000 
Division of Administrative Services. ._|............}.----------. 19, 890 2,110 22, 000 
i al ap epainewate 3,175 —1, 075 2, 100 
ttt lencnccéddecs 3, 500 3, 500 
Total, administrative management 
GOR ink iien odes dctew ct ea 1, 200 56, 925 —225 57, 900 
Gniand total 62 Eo hse 115,500 | 23,400 | 80,500 |............} 219, 400 
1. Departmental direction, $352,924 
Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
tion 
(a) Office of the Secretary................-. BD Mitinsdodtihosn $194, 118 $206, 818 $12, 700 
(6) Office of the Under Secretary.-_....---- GE GET. Fowncceecdaks 60, 557 66, 057 5, 500 
(c) Division of Information ..............- 56,049 }-..0.2.....- 56, 049 80, 049 24, 000 
OU clb sds eh tis kb suk SE Dininciedentes 310, 724 352, 924 42, 200 


2. Program direction and coordination, $896, 


Activities 


(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and 
Power....... : 
(6) — Secretary “for Mineral Re- 


(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land 
Managenient____-..._____.___- 3 
(d) Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wild- 
life ae ’ 


(e) Technical Review Staff. 
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Adjusted 
appropria- 
tion 


Decreases | Base, 1958 


985 


| Estimate, 
1958 


$151, 785 
130, 000 
143, 200 

94, 000 
377, 000 


895, 985 





8. Administrative management services, $1,222,805 


Subactivities 


(a) Administrative Assistant Secretary - -- 
(b) Division of Budget and Finance_____-- 
(c) Division of Management Research - - -- 
(d) Division of Property Management. -.. 
(e) Division of Personnel Management.__- 
(f) Division of Administrative Services _ _- 
(g) Division of Security. ........-......--- 
(h) Division of Inspection 


tiiinnaummalpnicetcmneae oe ; 


Adjusted 
appropria- 
tion 


$53, 377 
158, 699 
107, 228 

60, 285 
268, 104 
407, 068 


Decreases | Base, 1958 


$53, 377 
158, 699 
107, 228 
60, 285 
268, 104 
407, 068 
34, 200 
75, 944 


164, 905 


Estimate, 
1958 


$56, 677 
164, 699 
112, 228 
64, 285 
280, 104 
429, 068 
36, 300 
79, 444 


1, 222, 805 





$7, 400 
7,000 
6, 500 


94, 000 
4, 400 


119, 300 
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PERSONAL SERVICES INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting $80,500 to fill 16 positions which 
are vacant because you have used the money to pay for the within- 
grade promotions and reclassifications. Please explain this problem. 

How much did position reclassifications raise the average salary 
from fiscal year 1953 through 1956? 

Mr. Brastey. We are alarmed, Mr. Chairman, to find recently 
that we were unable to maintain the number of positions financed 
under this appropriation over the period of years when there was no 
decrease in the amount of the appropriation. 

In making an analysis of what brought this about we found out that 
over the period of time since fiscal year 1953 the cost of within-grade 
promotions which are required by statute, and there is no way to avoid 
them, as well as classification of positions to the level which we con- 
sider required by the Classification Act, have resulted in a net odds. 
tional cost:under this appropriation of over $106,000. 

We submitted this matter to the Bureau of the Budget in connection 
with our 1958 estimate. We requested $80,500 that would enable us 
to finance positions heretofore authorized but which we have been 
compelled to have remain vacant or completely eliminated from our 
appropriation. That is the purpose of this $80,500. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does the Office of the Secretary receive any transfer 
of funds from other appropriations? 

Mr. Beastey. Not under this appropriation; no, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please supply for the record a list of the budgeted 
vacancies as of December 31, 1956 

Mr. Beasuey. I will be glad to provide that information for the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Office of the Secretary—Statement of positions and vacancies 


| 


Subactivity 


Office of the Secretary 

Office of the Under Secretary 

Division of Information 

Assistant Secretary for Water and Power... 
Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources 


Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management... 
I I og ni elericincn cee ccnccwscccnnt 


Administrative Assistant Secretary 


Division of Budget and Finance....................---- 
Division of Management Research. ................-.-- 


Division of Property Management 
Division of Personnel Management 
Division of Administrative Services 


NT ean endnnes 


Division of Inspections 


peed 5 


Number 
of positions 
in budget | 


22 
6 


‘ 
16 
15 
16 | 
43 

6 
21 
14 





35 | 
78 | 


10 | 


Approxi- 


mate man- 


years pro- 
vided by 


available | 


funds 


18. 
5. 
6. 

14. 6 

13. 

14, 

40. 
5. 

17. 

13. 
6. 

33. 

74. 
4. 
8.1 


276. 1 


NN ewe @OOan 


Number 
of regular | 
employees 

Dec. 31, 

1956 


~ 


‘ 
14 
11 
13 


5 
14 





ig 266 


13 | 
6 | 
32 | 
72 | 


5 | 


| 
| 





Authorized 
positions 
vacant 


Bete aienaioas 
eh. 


DOS eT 1 CO oe 





The above indizates 35 vacancies in authorized positions, but of this number, 
not more than 10 can be filled with currently available funds. 
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INFORMATION DIVISION 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $24,000 is requested for the Informa- 
tion Division to set up a new unit ‘‘to coordinate and direct all publica- 
tion activities of the Department.’”’ Hasn’t this Division been doing 
this all along? Why can’t information people be transferred from the 
bureaus instead of adding another cost? 

Mr. Beasuey. In answer to the first part of that question, the 
purpose for which this increase is requested, namely, to provide 
staff to coordinate and direct the publication activities of the Depart- 
ment, the answer is that the Division has not been doing this. Asa 
result of a study that was made at the request of the Department by 
a group of informational specialists, it was recommended that there 
should be some central coordination of the Department’s publications. 
As you well know, Mr. Chairman, the Interior Department is involved 
in a very extensive publication program. In many of the bureaus we 
are required by statute to publish the results of our resource investiga- 
tions. In many other cases we feel that in order to meet the demands 
for public information concerning the Interior Department the best 
means of doing it is through publications. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many people are working in the Information 
Division now? 

Mr. Brastey. Seven, including clerical help. 

Mr. Krrwan. How many do they have all together in the informa- 
tion work? 

Mr. Breas.ey. In the entire Department? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, in Information. 

Mr. Bras.tey. We have 23 information specialists in the entire 
Department. 


OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. Kirwan. $94,000 is asked to set up the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. Why does he need 4 assistants, 2 at 
grade 16 and 3 secretaries, plus consultants when he has under him a 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife with a staff costing $1,285,000 and 
each Bureau with $220,000 apiece in overhead? 

Mr. Breas.ey. That is an appropriate question to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I would like to point out that the amount requested for this 
Office is less than we have for any of the other Assistant Secretaries 
in charge of programs. This estimate is based on what is felt to be 
the needs of the Assistant Secretary to assist him in the work that he 
will have to perform within his own Office. 

It is true that there will be an Office of the Commissioner of Fish 
and Wildlife which might appear to be sufficient to assist the Assistant 
Secretary in all of his responsibilities, but experience has shown us, 
in connection with other programs, that an Assistant Secretary must 
have his own personal staff to look into matters and to handle matters 
that require the attention of the Assistant Secretary before they are 
passed on to the Secretary. 

Mr. Kirwan. I attended breakfast this past week given by the 
executive board of the Conservation League of Ohio. The fellow 
who presided is a banker from Cleveland, Ohio. I mention that, to 
show the types of people interested in it. They went on to tell of 


¢ 
; 
; 
4 
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the needs that the agency has not‘been able to supply. They have 
grown so and the Department has not kept up with the growth. 

They are statewide in Ohio. They went on to point out that the 
nine agencies on the agenda have not been keeping abreast of the 
growth. There is no doubt about that. 

No. 1 are the parks. That shows that through mission 66 they are 
just starting to come into their own now. It should have been taken 
care of down through the years. That applies to Fish and Wildlife 
and every agency of the Interior. They have been lagging simply 
because they have not put enough people in the departments or 
agencies. This is the one department that takes in quite a bit of 
revenue to help support the whole Department and the different 
agencies in it, so I am glad Congress saw fit last year to create a new 
agency for fish and wildlife conservation and give it more attention. 

Mr. Beastey. Your remarks are very appropriate, Mr. Chairman, 
because the public is expecting a great deal from the legislation under 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. I hope that any deficiency we 
might have will not be due to our inability to anticipate the manpower 
that would be needed. 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. The Interior’s budget, one of the oldest agencies in 
government, is not a big budget for the part it plays in government 
and comparing it to other agencies. The service they are called upon 
to perform goes year round. 

The Division of Management Research in the Office of the Secretary 
is responsible for improvement of management and organization 
throughout the Department. This committee is very interested in this 
field hoping that new ways will be found for getting the job done more 
efficiently at less cost. We will be interested in your telling us in 
some detail just how the Division operates and what it has been able 
to accomplish in the last year. 

Mr. Beastery. I will be very glad to review some of the principal 
achievements of our Division of Management Research. 

First, I would like to state that management improvement is not 
limited to this Division alone. However, this Division has the primary 
responsibility for conducting the studies associated with any manage- 
ment improvement project. 

The Interior Department has been actively engaged and interested 
in management improvement since 1947. A great deal has been 
accomplished since then. 

It is difficult to refer to these accomplishments because associated 
over that period of time the Department’s expenditures have fluctu- 
ated, generally on the up side, and some people may not be satisfied 
with what has been achieved in the field of management research and 
management improvement. I think our greatest accomplishment 
has been in the field of accounting and finances. We were one of the 
first Government agencies to cooperate with the General Accounting 
Office in improving our accounting system. It was in 1952 that the 
Comptroller General referred to the Interior Department as being in 
the forefront of all Government agencies in the improvement of its 
accounting systems. 
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That has been substantially completed in the Department but we 
are constantly reviewing it to see that it has kept current with any 
needs. 

As a result of this project, which was undertaken some time ago, 
the Department is in better position today to conform to several acts 
of Congress passed last year relating to the improvement of accounting 
in Government. We are in an excellent position to move into any 
changes in the budget structure if Congress should decide to pass 
legislation on that subject. 

Some of the activities that the Division of Management Research 
has been engaged in consist of establishing a departmental manual 
which is a single media through which the instructions of the Depart- 
ment, to be fotlowed by all the bureaus and offices are promulgated. 

Heretofore, these instructions were in many forms—memorandums, 
orders, directives, releases, but we have confined them to the one 
source now. 

The Division also engaged in a management inspection program 
of the Fish and Wildlife Federal aid activities to see what improve- 
ments could be brought about through that program. The Division 
has also been responsible for developing committee management. 
Over a period of time there have been many committees established 
in the Department and throughout Government, but there was no 
centralization of information concerning the people appointed to the 
committees, functions of the committees, or any changes. 

We have participated very closaly with the House Committee on 
Civil Service and Post Office in the manpower-utilization program. 

We issue Management Highlights, a publication brought to the 
attention of all top supervisors that are concerned with the supervision 
of employees. In this publication, or bulletin, we bring to their 
attention up-to-date information concerning the best principles to be 
observed in management. 

The Division is also responsible for the incentive awards program 
which has proven to be quite helpful in improving the efficiency of the 
Department’s operations as well as bringing about reductions in cost. 

It has recently completed a study of the land appraisal activities 
within the Department. The Department is engaged in acquiring 
land that runs into millions of dollars annually, and as a result of this 
study we have developed procedures and methods that should result 
in substantially reduced costs. 

The Secretary recently approved the recommendations contained 
in this study and instructed that they be adopted at once in order to 
achieve improvements in land acquisition procedures. 

The Division has recently completed a study of the Federal 
Explosive Act. The findings of this study indicated the act would be 
difficult to enforce and of questionable value in achieving its objectives. 
It cost $2 million to administer this act in the last war. If it is decided 
that this act should be repealed, the study would result in substantia! 
savings. 

The Division engaged in a study of the Indian education to deter- 
mine the staffing requirements, the control of funds, and the general 
level of staffing in relation to workload and program practices within 
the Indian education program. 

The Division was largely responsible for conducting a study in 
Portland that resulted in a centralization of administrative services 
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in all the bureaus. Every bureau of the Department has an office 
in Portland with the exception of the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
each Bureau had its own administrative organization. We central- 
ized these services and have only one administrative unit for all of 
the bureaus with substantial savings in cost as well as great improve- 
ment in the quality of the services available, particularly to the 
smaller bureaus who could not finance higher level people to perform 
important work. 

We have also conducted a study of the possibility of doing the 
same thing in Juneau, Alaska, but because of some difficulties en- 
countered there we have been unable to effect the centralization at 
Juneau. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be in order to refer to several other 
improvements that have been promoted by the staff financed from this 
appropriation in areas other than the Division of Management 
Research. I would like specifically to call your attention to some 
indication that the safety engineer you approved in this appropriation 
year before last appears to be bringing results. The Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation reports a saving of $204,544 in the total direct 
cost of work injuries to the Department in 1955, compared to 1954. 
This is the first year that this position was in existence. We could not 
say it would have been less had we not hed this position, but I would 
like to point out that with more employees engaged in a type of work 
subject to high hazard conditions I think this is quite a remarkable 
showing in the first vear. 

Associated with the safety program, the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior under the Federal Tort Claims Act for the fiscal years 
1955 and 1956 reports a saving of $8,825 for the total number of 
accidents paid from Bureau appropriations. During the same period 
motor-vehicle tort claims were reduced by $17,554. 

I might say our safety program might still be considered in the 
initial stages. I believe the committee will have no regrets for the 
approval of this function several years ago. 

Safety is under our Division of Personnel Management. I was just 
shown this morning the publication Government Standard put out 
by one of the Government union organizations. It carries an article 
on Union Recognition Really Works and refers to what the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is doing, particularly at the Bonneville Power 
Administration and with the Alaska Railroad in its relationship with 
unions representing employees. 

I could go into numerous other types of improvements that we have 
achieved, Mr. Chairman, but I believe those are the principal ones. 
If there is any desire for additional examples I will be glad to furnish 
them. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to get that information. It shows you 
are doing a good job down there. These are agencies that need 
attention and need more bolstering and more people in them than we 
have had in the past. It is like going into the parks. Who ever 
thought they would see the day that 50 million people would go into 
the United States parks? The same goes for the forests and shrines. 
There are millions that go to them each year, go out of their way to pay 
their respects. All of those things come under the Interior Depart- 
ment. Those things have to be kept up and looked after. 
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Even up in Alaska, you have filing of claims, Homestead Act; all 
of those things are important and the agency has to be alert to ad- 
minister all of those acts of Congress. 

I am glad your report to the committee this morning shows you are 
doing a good job. 

Mr. Norre.u, I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I always enjoy Mr. Beasley’s testimony. We still have implicit 
confidence in what you have to say. 

Mr. Fenton. I have nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bupae. I have a few items I am a little curious about, Mr. 
Chairman. 

AUTOMOBILES 





I notice that the budget calls for the purchase of 846 new automo- 
biles at a gross cost of $1,301,550. 

How many automobiles does the Department of the Interior 
operate now? 

Mr. Beasuey. It operates 4,617. 

Mr. BupGe. Do you feel that it is absolutely essential that the 
Department purchase $1,301,550 worth of new automobiles this year? 
Couldn’t that be deferred a little bit? 

Mr. Beraszey. It could only be deferred at what studies have indi- 
cated would be a greater cost. The General Services Administration 
has made extensive studies on the economical operation of motor 
vehicles. It has found that after a vehicle has traveled a certain dis- 
tance or reached a certain age the cost of operation and maintenance 
exceeds the cost of replacement. 

Mr. Bunce. I appreciate that, but in some categories it seems to 
me we ought to struggle along with what we have when we are faced 
with the budget conditions the country has today. 





DIVISION OF INFORMATION 





In this Division of Information that the chairman was asking about, 
that is a 25-percent increase over the appropriation of this past year. 
Of course, every agency within the Department issues publications of 
one kind or another. If the demand for the publications is so great, 
for example in the Bureau of Mines, couldn’t you make some charges 
or increase your present charges so that the people who get all this 
information, those who seem to want it so badly, would pay something 
for it? 

Mr. Brastey. The publications issued by the Department, with 
minor exceptions, are paid for by the person obtaining them. Of 
course, we do have free distributions. We have exchange agreements 

- with many libraries, but the average citizen wishing to obtain one of 
our publications must obtain it from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at the price fixed by him. 

Mr. Bupcer. Most of those to which you refer, though, are publica- 
tions printed within the various bureaus; is that correct? 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. 

Mr. Buper. That would not affect this 25 percent increase in this 
appropriation? 

Mr. Breastey. Yes. We have involved here primarily the publica- 
tions of the bureaus. The Department, through the Office of the 
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Secretary, to my knowledge does not issue any publications except 
for the Secretary’s mannat report, which is required by law to be 
published. 

Mr. Bupan. Why, then, this 25-percent increase in this Division 
of Information in the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Beastey. It is to have one central point that will review the 

roposed publications and determine whether such publications should 
be issued. We have no adequate control today, and that was found 
by this study group which I mentioned in response to the chairman’s 
question. Upon reviewing the Department’s publication program it 
found there was not adequate control exercised at the secretarial level. 
That is what we are seeking to accomplish here. 

Mr. Bupas. It seems to me with the creation of all the new Assist- 
ant Secretaries which have been brought into the Department some 
of those responsibilities could be taken care of by the Assistant Secre- 
tary who has cognizance over a particular field, 

Mr. Breastey. That would be successful, Congressman Budge, only 
in the event that each Assistant Secretary followed the same policy. 
lt has been our experience under the present organization of the 
Department, which is in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, that each program Assistant Secretary, and we 
now have four, will direct the program responsibilities of the bureaus 
under their general jurisdiction; but when it comes to a matter that 
cuts across. the entire Department, such as administrative work, and 
informational work, we found you must have some central control. 
If you permit each Assistant Secretary to exercise his own judgment 
you will have as many different policies as you have Assistant Secre- 
taries. 

That may be a little difficult to believe but that has been our 
experience, and I think the Hoover Commission contemplated that 
when they provided in their recommendations one central control 
for activities that cut across bureaus. 

Mr. Buper. It would seem to me there could be a corresponding 
saving there within the various bureaus. I see information officers 
out with cameras about every place I go in connection with the 
activities of the Department of the Interior. A lot of it is unnecessary. 
It is publicizing the work of the Department. Everyone thinks your 
work is important, anyway. I don’t know why we need so many 
photographs and releases sent to newspapers on many things that 
people pretty generally know the Department is doing and things 
which the people want done. 


CONTRIBUTION TO RETIREMENT FUND 


I notice in just this one item there is $131,300 as the Government’s 
contribution to the employees retirement fund. How much does that 
amount to within the entire Department? 

Mr. Beastey. About $13 million. 

Mr. Bupaez. In 1 vear? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir. 
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DIVISION OF SFCURITY 


Mr. Bunge. In the Division of Security, do you still conduct 
loyalty board hearings? 

Mr. Brastey. When the necessity arises we do; yes. 

Mr. Bune. Have any been conducted in the past year? 

Mr. Beastey. No, sir. 

Mr. Bupce. What does the Division of Security do, then? 

Mr. Brastey. The Division of Security as organized within our 
Department is responsible for employee security, security of personnel, 
security of classified material, security of facilities, and liaison with 
the Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Buper. Are the loyalty board hearings conducted by the 
Department in the past still frozen in the Department? 

Mr. Beastey. What do you mean by frozen? 

Mr. Bupar. Are they available to Members of Congress or pri- 
vate citizens? 

Mr. Beasuey. No, sir; they are not available. 

Mr. Bupes. In other words, that is something conducted within 
the Department and once it is conducted it is sealed in the Department 
and not available for general use? 

Mr. Beastey. I am sure you know, Congressman, that that has 
been the position of each President from the time of George Wash- 


ington. 

Ar Bupae. No, I don’t know that. I think this particular 
situation arises from an Executive order of about 4 or 5 years ago. 
Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Brastey. I think a thorough review will reveal that the first 
refusal of the executive branch to make papers available to the 
legislative branch involving an employee of the executive branch 
stemmed from George Washington’s administration. 

Mr. Bupa@e. Of course that is in a different category. Here you 
have hearings conducted and findings made as to the loyalty of 
employees of the United States Government to the Government 
of the United States. It seems rather strange to me they are now 
placed in a category where the Members of Congress, who are the 
stewards of the people’s business, are denied information concerning 
them. But so much for that. 


CONSULTANTS 


There is another item in here of a quarter of a million dollars for 
payments to individuals at the discretion of the Secretary up to $100 
a day for services to be rendered to the Department. 

Would you insert in the hearings a list of all the people who were 
employed in this category during fiscal year 1957, the amounts they 
received, and the nature of the services which they performed? 

Mr. Beastey. We will be glad to insert that information, including 
the latest data available, which probably will be December 31. 

You indicated fiscal year 1957, which is the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Bupae. Let us make it 1956 and thus far in 1957. 

Mr. Berastey. All right, sir. I will be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Consultants, fiscal year 1956—+Summary 
Total actual 
obligations to 
June 80, 1956 


Office of the Secretary and other departmental offices. __...._____- $15, 261. 52 
Geological Survey 5, 590. 00 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 12, 358. 10 
Bureau of Mines 4, 564. 41 
3, 542, 52 

91, 695. 68 

2, 750. 00 

10, 855. 00 


146, 617. 23 


Consultants, fiscal year 1956, as of June 80, 1956 
OFFICES OF THE SECRETARY AND OTHER DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


Actual obli- 
Name of individual or firm gations to Nature of work performed 
June 30, 1956 


Davis, Charles E . Consultant services respecting power matters of the Depart- 
ment. 
Donahue, Harry J c Consultant services relating to public land matters, of which 


a he oa nowledge. 
McKenney, Dennis h Technical inspection of transmission line poles to deter- 
mine that pole treatment was sufficient to insure com- 
liance with contract specifications in respect to a dispute 
tween the contractor and Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. 
Rendered technical assistance and evaluated research 
program—saline water program. 
Work on technical reports, saline water program. 
Advisory and consultation work relating to minerals 
mobilization planning. 


Comings, Edward W 


Schmitt, Frederick 
Bilharz, O. W 


Ladoo, Raymond B 
Hopton, Whitman W_______-- 
Speaker, Francis B 
‘avis, E. Kendall 
Stinson, Howard R 


Bas SR 


Legal adviser to Klamath Basin Compact Commission. 

Work on negotiations of American Falls-Palisades contract 
with Minidoka Irrigation District, and matters relating 
to Columbia interstate compact. 

Stoll, Norman A 18.75 | Made studies and advised on problems incident to the use 

of revenue bonds for financing multipurpose develop- 
, ment projects. 
Shireman, John W..._...... a 215.63 | Legal consultation in respect to mining contracts and 
agreements. 


eSs83S 85 8 


mon 
ms 
SS 


Total, Office of the Sec- 15, 261. 52 
retary and other de- 
mental offices. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Henry, Harold R........_... $720.00 | Development of an accurate current meter and advice on 
the theoretical analysis of flow factors prerequisite to 
laboratory tests of meters. 

Kindsvater, Carl E_.....____- 4, 670.00 | Advisory work on the possibilities of solutions of laboratory 
research in the fluid mechanics field, advising on labora- 
tory techniques to achieve consistent results with ac- 
cepted theory in fluid mechanics, and other matters per- 
panes to laboratory research in surface water investi- 
gations. 

Coffin, R. Clare y Interpreting geophysical data in terms of stratigraphy and 
structure, guiding and advising others on compilation, 
interpretation, and evaluation of geophysical and struc- 
tural data, among other things. 


Total, Geological Survey- 
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Consultants, fiscal year 1956, as of June 30, 1956—Continued 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 





















Actual obli- 
Name of individual or firm gations to Nature of work performed 
June 30, 1956 


Fortier, Ermest C............ , $2,088.00 | Expert witness, Indian irrigation matters relating to hydro- 
logical problems in Supreme Court case, Arizona v. 
California, respecting the rights to the use of the waters 
of the Colorado River. 

Skarland, Ivar.............. bia 500.00 | Assist the Bureau.in conducting an orientation and in- 
service training session for teachers on subjects of cultural 
background of Alaska natives and Arctic survival 


techniques. 
Hill, Clarence M _...--.-..-..-. 1, 249. 50 | Work in connection with a survey to determine the effec- 
Jewell, Ethel Lee......-....-.. 1, 106. 70 tiveness of the 5-year program for the education of Nava- 
Robertson, WO Bis binwensdg-snia 963. 90 hos and Papagos between the ages of 12 and 18 having 
had no prior education. 
Hoff, Ebbe Curtis, Dr___..-.. 1,050.00 | Analyze, study and make recommendations on the problem 
Lee, Kenneth F_._..-.......-- 950. 00 of alcoholism on Indian reservations in New~ Mexico; 
Shepherd, Ernest A.-......__-- 400. 00 Arizona, and Colorado. 


Works, David D., Rev._...-.- 4, 050. 00 | 
Total, Bureau of Indian 12, 358. 10 o 
Affairs. 


ij 


BUREAU OF MINES 





















Lane, Donald F.............-.. $1, 125.00 | Conducted training classes designed to improve the tech- 
nique of engineers, coal-mine epewtees, and safety engi- 
neers in disseminating knowledge relative to accident 
prevention. 

Sayers, Royd R_......--..--s. 48.80 | Consultive work with representatives of the Bureau and 
study Health Service respecting proposed sulfur dioxide 
st 

Herold, Walter L.......-.- ; 708. 48 oaninaion with respect to various mechaniea) mining 
ma for the anthracite industry. 

Bey Alen Osis tosdesee vain 55.56 | Work in connection with the evaluation of the lignite 
research program including preparation of proposals. 

Newman, Melvin 8__..-..---- 116.81 | Consultation with Organic Chemistry Section, coal te oil 
research, on program including OX O process, separations, 
coal structure and chemistry and carbonyls. 

White, Charels E..... pha atathe ots 29.76 | Consultation on problems in the recovery of critical mate- 
rials from secondary metals. 

Carnegie Institute of Tech- 2, 480.00 | Work involved a review of the iron and steel programs of 

‘ pyrometallurgy and direct participation in the analysis 
of such programs and the preparation of a written report 
making recommendations for changes in the program. 


Total, Bureau of Mines 4, 564. 41 

















NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Bailey, Worth................. $1, 237.50 } Worked on plans fer refurnishing of Mount Locust in the 
1800-1830 period, Natchez Trace Parkway. 
Downing; Paul H-__.....--- 546.00 | Worked on designs for construction or repair of horse-drawn 
is vehicles of the colonial period. 
Story. Isabelle F.....-.....2- 623.69 | Public relations and information on Mission 66. 
Wolfe, Kenneth. ....-.. ....- 1, 135.33 | Worked on the exchange of private lands, Columbia River 


Gorge project, for land outside the gorge. 


Total, National Park 3, 542.52 
Service. 





BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


|) eee $650. 00 | 
Banks, Frank A__.--- 


Land appraiser, Santa Maria and Ventura River projects, 
Central Valley. 

10, 550.11 | Federal representative, Klamath River Compact Commis- 

sion, Columbia Interagency Committee on Water Man- 

agement, International Columbia River Engineering 


| 







a 
Black & Veatch..........-- = 58, 500.00 | Engineering services in connection with the costs of the 


Commission. 
Nebraska Midstate Reclamation District project. 
Blomgren, Walter E- 257.80 | Federal representative on the Niobrara River Compact 
| Commission. : 
Clark, Earl M.......-. 00 | Mining appraiser, Trinity River Division, Central Valley. 
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Consultants, fiscal year 1956, as of June 30, 1956—Continued 
BMHREAU OF RECLAMATION—Continued 


Name of individual or firm 


Comstock, Harold D 


Davis, Dr. Raymond E 
Decoto, Lo’ 


Erich, Ezra E 
Herdman, Robert F 


Hill, Harold H 
Hoefer, Horace P 


I, RE I ons Scenes 
Kennedy, Richard R 


Lowery, J. Sheldon..........-- 
Morris, Ear] C 


Newell, Robert J 
Parker, H. A 


Pugh, Thomas J_........_.._-- 
Reed, Clyde M--..._._.--_-_-- 


Saunderson, Mont. H 
Shipman, Dr. George A 
Stephens, Edward L 


Tedrick, Paul O 
Weigand, Orville L 
Yeager, William R 
Zachary, William N 


Total, Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 


Kalbaugh, Frank E 
O’Connor, Donald J 


Stratton, Frank B 
Van Swearingen, Guy H 


Total, Office of Terri- 
tories. 





Actual obli- 
gations to 
June 30, 1956 


Nature of work performed 


$654.38 | Reviewed plans of pro d construction, estimates, and 
layouts on Garrison Division in Missouri-Souris project 
office and on the conveyance and distribution plan for 
general areas of the Oahe unit. 

Consultation work on concrete used in large dams. 

Mining appraiser, Trinity River Division, Central Valley. 

Appraisal work in connection with tax revenue for the 
town of Boulder City, Nev. 

Mining appraiser, Trinity River Division, Central Valley, 

Work in connection with the Crow Indian Nation negotia- 
tion committee in determining the value of the Yellowtail 
project site. 

Land appraiser, Trinity River Division, Central Valley. 

Land apprasier, Santa Maria and Ventura River projects, 
Central Valley. 

Land appraiser, Trinity Division, Central Valley. 

Worked on plans for sewer dis plant, Hoover Dam, 
and modification of Boulder City sewer disposal plant. 

Land apprasier, Trinity River Division, Central Valley. 

Consultation work in connection with architectural treat- 
ment of Yellowtail and Rosa powerhouses. 

Federal representative Upper Colorado River Compact 
Commission. 

Consultant services on committee review, Columbia Basin 
programs and land use methods. 

Land appraiser, Trinity River Division, Central Valley. 

Federal representative, Canadian River Compact Commis- 
sion. 

Land appraiser in connection with land acquisition, Can- 
yon Ferry Reservoir, Missouri River Basin project. 

Work in connection with hearings by House committee on 
Coulee Dam. 

Work on negotiations in re Tule Lake Irrigation District 
contract respecting repayment of project costs and trans- 
fer of the operation and maintenance project work. 

Land appraiser, Santa Maria and Ventura River projects, 
Central Valley. 

Land appraiser, in connection with acquisition of land, 
Canyon Ferry Reservoir in the Missouri River Basin. 
Expert witness in connection with land condemnation 

actions in Kansas River project areas. 

Land appraiser, Trinity River Division, Central Valley. 


BZ £35 
Bs S32 


3 
S38 88 


S 


BR RS 8: 


bo 
eo > 
eS & 
288 


650. 00 
540. 00 
70. 00 

2, 425. 00 


91, 695. 68 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


$700.00 | Consultation with Alaska Railroad and Department 
officials pertaining to operations of the Alaska Railroad. 
1,050.00 | Study of the economic feasibility of using Anchorage, 
Alaska, as a port of entry for cargo movements to and 
from Alaska, and reported on the relation of such devel- 
opments to the operation of the Alaska Railroad. 
500.00 | Reviewed the real-estate practices of the Alaska Railroad 
and made recommendations respecting such practices. 
500.00 | Formulation and establishment of adequate and useful 
statistical reports. 


2, 750. 00 
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Consultants, fiscal year 1956, as of June 30, 1956—Continued 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Actual obli- 
Name of individual or firm gations to Nature of work performed 
June 30, 1956 



















Kimbark, Edward W----..... $110.00 | Study and recommendations on problems as to methods 
and procedures to be followed in (1) network analyzer 
transient stability studies, (2) differential analyzer 
methods, and (3) joint network methods. 

Miller, Everett L..........-..- 450.00 | Expert witness in Federal court on the value of timber in 
condemnation cases involving three transmission lines 
and a substation site. 

Bellaschi, Peter L.........---- 4, 345.00 | Investigations and recommendations on problems relating 
to high voltage power systems, particularly in connection 
with (1) busing insulation deterioration without removal 
of bushings, (2) checking lightning arrester character- 
istics at field installations, and (3) design practices for 
transmission lines using duplex conductors. 

Farwest corrosion control.--..- 5, 950.00 | Investigation and recommendations on corrosion conditions 

of underground cables and facilities as to corrective 

action to be taken on existing or future substations. 













Total, Bonneville Power 10, 855. 00 
Administration. 


Total, Department of 146, 617. 23 
the Interior. 





Consultants, fiscal year 1957—Summary 


Obligations to 

Dec. 31, 1956 

Office of the Secretary and other departmental offices. __.._______- $11, 045. 06 
Pe ae eer eee. onsen 1, 000. 00 
SsOGneeGs BORVET 4. «0. dds TASC A... a. 2 eee 4, 700. 00 
ny OO ON I nn na terri sh err i pn ne 8, 109. 00 
Bureau of-Land Management... .... ~~ 22.2 5 4s-22--+--------- 3, 410. 00 
ee Ge Dane fee 4 1 SOB Poo ha as hasten 3, 467. 96 
Sa NT TT On en oe ew bwcnuas died 2, 847. 48 
MUR A OCRINONNOe: 63 a icns sede Seed Jao eee LL ck 16, 004, 08 
OR Cn penenea sh, Ses, Se eu cbse 795. 00 
DROME, EOE: UIC go cee nee k nnn n nuns 3, 245. 00 
Total, Department of the Interior. _..............-------- 54, 623. 58 





Consultants, fiscal year 1957, as of Dec. 31, 1956 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY AND OTHER DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 











| 
Actual 
Name of individual or firm | obligations, Nature of work performed 
Dee. 31, 1956 

















Jacob, Charles E.....-.-..-..- $4, 000.00 | Consultant services respecting irrigation problems, Yuma 
Mesa division (Gila project). 

SI: WUE IF a eenewinecusedox 520.00 | Special research on water and power problems of the 
Department. 

Peterson, C. Petrus............ 840.00 | Advice and assistance in connection with reclamation and 


power matters. 


Schmidt, Frederick...........- 202. 25 } , ea ; 
Sheldon, Harold H.._.......-- 175.00 1p ork on technical reports; saline water program, 
Stinson, Howard R-..........-- 1, 907.81 | Work on negotiations ot American Falls-Palisades contract 


with Minidoka Irrigation District, and matters relating 
to the Columbia Interstate Compact Commission. 
Davis, E. Kendall_...........- 300.00 | Legal adviser to Klamath Basin Compact Commission. 


Fees OM «se MEP SEARO e 2, = So Advisory and consultive work relative to minerals mobili- 
Speaker, Frames B............ 350. 00 zation planning. 
Total, Office of the Sec- 11, 045. 06 


retary and other de- 
partmental offices. 
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Consultants, fiscal year 1957, as of Dec. 31, 1956—-Continued 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Actual 
Name of individual or firm obligations, Nature of work performed 
Dec. 31, 1956 


Perry, Shaw, Helburn & Dean $1,000.00 | Review of plans, specifications and estimates for laboratory 
building, Woods Hole, Mass. 


Total, Fish and Wildlife 1, 000. 00 
Service. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Coffin, R. Clare... ............ $200.00 | Interpreting geophysical data in terms of stratigraphy and 
structure, guiding and advising others on compilation, 
interpretation, and evaluation of geophysical and struc- 
tural data, among other things. 

Henry, Harold R............-- 435.00 | Work on development of a more accurate current meter and 
advice on the theoretical analysis of flow factors pre- 
requisite to laboratory tests of meters. 

Kindsvater, Carl E............ 2, 945.00 | Advisory work on the possibilities of solutions of laboratory 
research in the fluid mechanies field, advising on labcra- 
tory techniques to achieve consistent results with ac- 
cepted theory in fluid mechanics and other matters per- 
taining to laboratory research in surface-water investi- 

gations. 

Advises in the study of complicated geology along the 
middle reaches of the Mississippi River in an attempt to 
relate the late Tertiary and Pleistocene glacial and post 
glacial geologic history of the lower reaches of the Missis- 
sippi with that of the upper reaches. 


Leighton, Morris M__.......--. 1, 120. 00 


= 


Total, Geological Survey -_| 4, 700. 00 
{ 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Fortier, Ernest C.......- nematiied $4, 584.00 | Expert witness on Indian irrigation matters relating to 
hydrological problems in the Supreme Court case, Ari- 
zona v. California, respecting the rights to the use of the 
waters of the Colorado River. 

Criddle, Wayne D-.........-.- 2,925.00 | Expert witness relating to hydrological problems in the 
Supreme Court case, Arizona y. California, respect- 
ing the rights to use of the waters of the Colorado River; 
and determination of the availability of water at numer- 

| ous places where Indians in the past have used water for 


aie th Whbe Cara irrigation purposes, 
off, Dr. E PE CDiecnsce 150. 00 | . ‘ ‘ e 
A... 130,00 || Analyze, study, and make recommendations on the prob- 


lem of alcoholism on Indian reservations in New Mexico, 


Lee, Kenneth F__........___. 150. 00 
Works, David H., Rev__....-- 150. 00 | Arizona, and Colorado. 
Total, Bureau of Indian 8, 109. 00 
Affairs. 


| 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 











Graves, Dr. Paul F_.........-- $2, 900.00 | Survey and report of O. & C. timber market requirements. 
Englehorn, Vern A____-______- 510. 00 | Conducted appraisal school for land appraisers. 
Total, Bureau of Land | 8, 410. 00 | 
Management. 
BUREAU OF MINES 
: = . apg eee TA gs UE Te. 


Herold, Walter L..........-.-- $155. 52 | Work on the choice of location inside a mine for continua- 
tion of coal planer research. 

Holiand, Charles T_.....-- soz 357.12 | Worked in advisory capacity with the Division of Safety 
and the Kaiser Corp. on ways and means of eliminating 
| ° Sevarcops mining condition in Sunnyside mines, 

| Jtah. 

Chapman, Thomas G_._......} 198.40 | Worked with metallurgists in research for a method of 
recovering iron and copper from slags produced in smelt- 
| ing copper ores. 

Carnegie Institute --........--| 2,756.92 | Worked on raw materials in blast furnaces to enable a more 
| economical production of a variation of pig iron, with the 

| reports thereon. 


Total, Bureau of Mines--| 3, 467. 96 | 
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Consultants, fiscal year 1957, as.of Dec. 31, 1956—Continued 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 





Actual 
Name of individual or firm | obligations, Nature of work performed 
Dec. 31, 1956 






alibihebid dab ob b0 $1, 247. 98 | Worked on the exchange of private lands in the Columbia 
River Gorge project for Government lands outside the 







gorge. 

Bailey,{Worth...,-.....-.-~..- 767.75 | Worked on plans for refurnishing Mount Locust. in the 
1800-1830 period, Natchez Trace Parkway. 

8 , ppaballe : SELesseececbes 31, . Public relations and information on mission 66. 

Doe SNOT SES s Wosiwesevacs \ wy a : 

, : |}Management survey of the organization and functions of 
raneea aes —_ eee National Capital Parks, including the U, 8. Park 
Wagner, Harold 8_..........-- 200. 00 Police; 

Total, National Park 2, 847. 48 

Ser'viee. 


i 








BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 





Banks, Frank A.........-.---- $4, 670. 40. |, Federal representative, Klamath River Compact Com- 
mission, Columbia Basin Interagency Committee on 


























water management, International Columbia River En- 
gineering Commission. 
Newell, Robert J........-.---- 1, 102.86 | Federa] representative, Upper Colorado River Compact 
Commission. 
a ee 1, 150.00 | Land appraiser, Santa Maria and Ventura River projects, 
Central Valley. 
Olask, Barl M....4..5--.---< én 100.00 | Mining appraiser, Trinity River Division, Central Valley. 
Erich, Ezra E--.-.......-- te 4, 750. 00 Do. 
Hill, Harold H..._-- aphtn gh 800.00 | Land appraiser, Trinity River Division, Central Valley. 
Lindbery, John A._- ? 650.00 | Land appraiser, Santa Maria and Ventura River projects, 
; Central Valley. 
Lowery, J. Sheldon..-.....-.-- 561.00 | Land appraiser, Trinity River Division, Central Valley. 
Patsch, Peter C. W__-.---- 800.00 | Land appraiser, Santa Maria and Ventura River projects, 
Central Valley. 
Tie Pete @.....~...----- 200. 00 Do. 

Zachary, William N_........- 700.00 | Land appraiser, Trinity River Division, Central Valley. 
Blomgren, Walter E........- -- 920. 22 | Federal representative, Niobrara River Compact Com- 
mission. 

Davis, Dr. Raymond B._<-. 400, 00 | Consultation work on concrete used in large dams. 
Total, Bureau of Recla- 16, 004.08 


mation. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 





Van Swearingen, Guy H_---.-- | $200.00 | Work on the formulation and establishment of adequate 
and useful statistical reports. 

Whitman, Reginald N -.-.-... 400.00 | Consultation with Alaska Railroad and Department offi- 
cials pertaining to operations of the Alaska Railroad. 

Donahue, Harry J... _- seaiaeel: 195.00 | Work on the economic feasibility of programs under con- 


sideration and formulation of plans for conduct thereof. 










Total, Office of Territo- 795. 00 
ries, 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Bellaschi, Peter L....--<--:--- $1, 760.0) | Investigations and recommendations on problems relating 
to high voltage power systems, particularly in connection 
with corona discharge, conductor design, and insulator 
applications. 

BL 1,045.00 | Study and recommendations on problems as to methods 
and procedures to be followed in (1) network analyzer 
transient stability studies, (2) differential analyzer 
| methods, and (3) joint network methods. 

Van Ness, James E..._._-...-.- 440.00 | Studies and recommendations on design and application 
of servomechanisms for use on a. c, network analyzer for 
solving system stability studies. 


Kimbark, Edward W --.-- 








Total, Bonneville Power 3, 245. 00 
Administration. 







Total, Department of 54, 623. 58 
the Interior. 








87677—57——-39 
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FEDERAL EXPLOSIVES ACT 


Mr. Buper. I notice you indicated 1 place where 1 of the activities 

might be eliminated, the explosives study. 
ow much does that amount to and where is it in the budget? 

Mr. Buastey. There is no money being expended at the present 
time. The Federal Explosives Act is an act which comes into play 
in the event of war. The study we conducted was to determine what 
implementation should be made of that act at the present time which 
would come into existence in the event of war, in preparing the Gov- 
ernment’s defense responsibilities. 

We found as a result of the study that the act would really not 
accomplish anything even if it were implemented, and we are of the 
opinion that consideration should be given to its repeal in order to 
avoid expenditures which might be eebliy unnecessary in the event 
of war. 

Mr. Buper. Would you be kind enough to make that suggestion to 
the chairman of the Legislative Committee ? 

Mr. Brastey. We are in the process now of sending it to Congress 
through channels. 

REGIONAL OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Buper. Would you place in the hearings a breakdown of the 
personnel in various regional offices and put it in such a form that the 
committee can make a comparison between the number of employees 
in the regional offices now compared with the number in past years, 
going back to about 4 years ago? 

Mr. Berastry. Yes, sir; we will be glad to do that. I suggest we 
might use the dates of June 30, 1952 and June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Buner. And like dates for the years intervening. 

Mr. Beastey. For each year. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Number of employees stationed at regional or area headquarters 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT! 




















Area or region June 30, 1952 | June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 
Sey 108 108 109 44 55 
San Francisco, Calif.........-- 50 54 OF tadisse lL: 26. alBG. elit... 
EE sna cesven 42 42 Seal cia ccncsesleienenil Tie 
Salt Lake City, Utah_......-._- 48 54 59 53 61 
Albuquerque, N. Mex-_-_.-.----- 41 41 Sl iettetn acon amndaaea ae carta 
Was*ington, D. C__............ 12 12 RCE icd cm atenadepuialitninmenicunds 
i inter iiebanamnninms 28 29 29 28 | 25 
cn oo doce cuca one eR eerie CN nai 53 | 53 

NR ss ndcieibstinsqéaiies 329 340 | 358 | 178 1.9 


1 The reorganization of Bureau of Land Management in 1954 eliminated 7 regional offices and created 4 
area offices in their stead. Employees were transferred to State offices where they would be at the working 
level rather than at the administrative level. 
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Number of employees stationed at regional or area headquarters—Continued 
INDIAN BUREAU 


June 30, 1952 } June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


El ons 


Juneau, Alaska................- 
Albany, Oreg 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Denver, Colo Gakkhustaa 
Minneapolis, Minn 

I ns linn ws creer 
Knoxville, Tenn 

EG a Soins engeoesccke 
Washington, D. C 

Bartlesville, Okla.........._-- 





Region 1, Richmond, Va 

Region 2, Omaha, Nebr--.-....- 

Region 3, Santa Fe, N. Mex___.- 

Region 4, San Francisco, Calif. - 

Region 5, Philadelphia, Pa .-.._|........-- iti 


| 
Region 1, Seattle, Wash 115 | 
Region 2, Albuquerque, N. Mex ‘ 72 
Region 3, Minneapolis, Minn... t 7 77 
Region 4, Atlanta, Ga ‘ : 73 
Region 5, Boston, Mass i 53 59 | 


_ 


| §SSE23R 


Juneau, Alaska ‘ : 34 
430 


= 


2 The field organization of the Geological Survey is made up of separate functional area offices and their 
subordinate field offices. Where practicable, field offices are grouped at the same physical locations, desig- 
nated as ‘‘field centers.”” The offices at these centers report directly to division or branch heads in Wash- 
ington, inasmuch as the Geological Survey has centralized rather than regional direction. 

3 Effective Jan. 2, 1955, the regional activities of the Bureau of Mines were reorganized and the number 
of regional offices reduced from 9 to 5, 
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Mr: Bunvér. It ‘is always a pleasure for me to have Mr. Beasley 
before the committee, Mr. Chairman. He is one official of the Federal 
Government who it seems to me always either has the answers or knows 
where to get them right away.: It is a pleasure to have him before 
the committee and I want to commend him for his efforts in the 
Department. 
~. Mr. Kirwan. I found that in my 14 and 15 years on the committee 
both Mr. Beasley and Mr..Larson, in the administrative end of it, 
and in the financial end of it, get an insight into the whole Depart- 
‘ment. As you say, it is a pleasure to ask them questions and get a 
reply, a direct reply in a few words, and get the correct answer. It 
has been a pleasure to me as I know it has been to the rest of the 
committee, 

Mr, Fenton. I would like if I may to ask for just a little more 
information, Mr. Chairman. 

I ain sorry I was not here to hear the beginning of Mr. Beasley’s 
remarks because, as you have so ably said, it is always a pleasure to 
listen to him because I think he does have the answers to our problems. 


OFFICES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


I am just a little curious to know this: We have four Assistant 
Secretaries. Is that right? 

Mr. Beastry. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Assistant Secretary for Water and Power. Who is 
that Secretary ? 

Mr. Beastxry. Mr. Fred G. Aandahl. 

Mr. Fenton. And Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources? 

Mr. Beastey. Mr. Felix Wormser. 

Mr. Fenton. Who is your Assistant Secretary for Public Land 
Management ? 

Mr. Brastey. Mr. O. H. Chilson. 

Mr, Fenton. And the new Secretary for Fish and Wildlife? 

Mr. Beastey. Mr. Ross Leffler. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, they all have specific duties to perform? 

Mr. Beastey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. There is one item here called technical review staff. 
This might be repetitious to those who were here at the beginning, 
but just how many technical people do you have in each Assistant 
Secretary’s office ? 

Mr. Berastey. It varies, Congressman Fenton, but the typical As- 
sistant Secretary would have 4 or 5 technical program assistants. 

Mr. Fenton. They are to advise the Assistant Secretaries? Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Brastey. It is not so much to advise the Assistant Secretary as 
it is to make analyses and studies of matters coming to the Assistant 
Secretary’s attention, and to obtain such information as he needs in 
his consideration of a particular matter. 

Mr. Fenron. How many technical advisers and review staffs are 
there in each of the Assistant Secretaries offices? 

Mr. Beastey. About 4 or 5 technical advisers. 

Mr. Fenton. In each office? 

Mr. Beastery. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fenton. What would their qualifications have to be? 

Mr. Beastey. The principal assistant is one that is the personal 
choice of the Assistant Secretary himself. The qualification is one 
which meets his own requirements. 

With respect to the other staff assistants, they must have some 
knowledge or experience in the field of work in which they are 
engaged. 

{r. Fenton. Are they under civil service? 

Mr. Beastey. All except the assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
are under civil service. 

TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Fenron. How many employees are in the Interior Depart- 
ment now ? 

Mr. Brastey. The latest employment figures we have as of De- 
cember 31, total 48,578. 

Mr. Fenton. The breakdown Congressman Budge asked for would 
contain all of the figures? 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, sir. I believe we have inserted in the record 
information regarding the fluctuation in employment for a period of 
several years as well as the fluctuation from month to month. 

Mr. Fenton. As I understood, Mr. Budge wanted it by regions. 
Is that the total number ? 

Mr. Beastry. His latest request had to do with the number of 
employees in the regional office. I interpret that to mean the head- 
quarters office of the region. } 

Mr. Buver. That is right, Doctor. What I wanted was a com- 
parative figure as to the number of employees now working in the 
regional offices as compared with the number working in the regional 
offices in prior years. 

Mr. Fenton. What I wanted was the total number of employees 
in the whole Department. 

Mr. Beastry. The number is 48,578. 

Mr. Fenton. Can you give us a table back 4, 5, or 6 years? 

Mr.. Brastry. Yes, sir. We have already inserted that informa- 
tion in the record. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Kirwan. Following our usual practice, would you please give 
a brief explanation of the language changes proposed in the 1958 
budget ? 

Mr. Brastey. In the beginning, Mr. Chairman, I might explain 
that I will follow the same procedure as I have heretofore. 1 will 
refer to the page number and the change. I -will specifically call 
to the attention of the members of the committee any substantive 
change in the language; that is, any language that expands upon 
the authority that has been granted in prior appropriation acts. 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


The first changes appear on page 3 of the committee bill. The 
first one is the deletion of the heading “Office of the Secretary” and 
the insertion of “Departmental offices.” This is for the purpose of 
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changing the organizational titles of the Department to conform 
more nearly to what the titles represent. 


Orrice oF SALINE WATER 


The second change is the deletion of “Research in the utilization 
of saline water” and the substitution of the “Office of saline water” 
which is the correct organizational title of that activity. 

The third change is in the language itself and it is the deletion of a 
statutory reference and the insertion of a code reference. Wherever 
possible we include in the appropriation language the code reference. 


Orrice or Or anp Gas 
Motor vehicles 


The next matter I wish to call to the attention of the committee is 
on page 5, which is the authority to purchase not to exceed two motor 
vehicles for replacement only under the Office of Oil and Gas. 

I will insert in the record a statement of justification of this pro- 
posed purchase. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


OrFice oF Orn AND GAs 


1. Authorization for purchase of two passenger motor vehicles for replacement 


only 

It is proposed to replace 2 automobiles having more than 60,000 miles each. 
With the large area that each examiner engaged in the enforcement of the 
Conally Hot Oil Act has to cover, the ability of each to perform his duties and, 
in the aggregate, the ability to administer the Conally Act depends upon the im- 
mediate availability of usable automotive transportation. The very nature of 
the requirements incumbent on board members and examiners to investigate oper- 
ations of persons engaged in the production and interstate transportation of 
contraband oil, in violation of the Conally Act, calls for constant vigilance and 
readiness to be on surveillance and observation without detection at all times, 
day or night, during all 7 days of the week. Individual transportation is abso- 
lutely necessary to cope with such a requirement. By far the greater portion 
of all investigations results from individual travel throughout the oilfields, made 
daily in the inspection of oil leases and the production facilities thereon. 

There is a main field office at Kilgore, Tex., and suboffices at Midland and 
Victoria, Tex., and Lafayette, La. In the case of the Midland office, the area for 
which the examiners are responsible extends to a distance of 200 miles in all 
directions. The Victoria office field inspections extend into Mississippi, as well as 
all of northern and southern Louisiana. The Kilgore office, although not respon- 
sible for such a far-flung area, is responsible for checking an area in which more 
than 30,000 oil wells are operated. Such great areas may be visited only occa- 
sionally, even when each examiner can be assigned an individual car, but these 
visits would be reduced materially in effectiveness if the examiners had to pair 
up or if one had to wait his turn because of lack of a neceSsary number of 
automobiles. 


Vehicles to be purchased: 
ce a ee aies 2 
Nee sn denetchrcmeapetinten engi aan ds $2, 700 
Old vehicles to be exchanged : 
eee data oes eS Ee oO a a a 2 
ak ah dint tes en npn nseesedoleestrim vino tpraimoiibninnhnseie $800 
Pe ai ea aca dois cia ea ea ch re tiem eeesed enn nives as eevee csienememares $1, 900 
eee meee ry a nn ee 10 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears on page 11 under the item 
“Acquisition of strategic minerals,” and here again the change is the 
deletion of a public law reference and the insertion of reference to 
the statute. 
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Bureau or LAnpD MANAGEMENT 


The next changes appear on page 18 under the item “Construction, 
Bureau of Land Management.” 

The first change deletes “of rights-of-way and.” ‘The purpose of 
this deletion is due to the relocation of that provision to another part 
of the paragraph. The change will permit acquisition of rights-of- 
way on other than the O and C lands. We intend to acquire some 
rights-of-way in Colorado and Oregon in the amount of $30,000. 

r. Norretu. There is no change in the basic provision of the law? 

Mr. Beastey. No basic change in the law. It is extending our au- 
thority to acquire rights-of-way in areas other than where we have 
heretofore been authorized to acquire such rights-of-way. 

The second change is the insertion of the language— 


and construction and maintenance of recreational facilities. 


The estimate includes $100,000 for construction and maintenance 
of recreational facilities in Alaska pursuant to an act passed in the 
last session of Congress. This is for the purpose of carrying out those 
provisions. 

The third change is the deletion of language appearing near the end 
of page 18, as follows: 
and in addition, amounts available for operation and maintenance of such access 
roads under the appropriation “Management of lands and resources” are. 

This deletion is for the purpose of transferring the language to the 
administrative provisions where it will be consolidated with language 
of similar treatment. 

The next changes appear on page 21, “Administrative provisions, 
Bureau of Land Management.” 

Mr. Bupeg. May I ask the Secretary a question with relation to the 
language which is being eliminated there? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. Starting with line 13 and running to line 15. What is 
the purpose of that? 

Mr. Beastey. It has been transferred to the administrative pro- 
visions paragraph on page 21 which we are now coming to. 

Mr. Buper. Does it make any basic change, or any change of any 
kind? 

Mr. Beastey. No, sir; because what the language now provides is 
that the operation and maintenance of the access roads are to be 
reimbursable. By transferring it to administrative provisions we 
are still requiring that the cost. of operation and maintenance be reim- 
bursable. It does not change in any way existing authority. 

Mr. Bungee. Very well. 

Mr. Brastey. The first change on page 21 is the increase from 31 
to 41 in the number of passenger motor vehicles to be acquired. 
Thirty-one of such vehicles will be for replacement only, and I will 
insert in the record at this point a statement in justification of this 
proposed purchase. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. Authorization. for.the purchase of 41 passenger motor vehicles, of which. 31 
shall be for replacement only 

All of the vehicles to be replaced exceed age or mileage standards established 
for replacement. The 10 new vehicles are needed in connection with carrying 
on the Bureau's expanded program. 

These, vehicles are for use by supervisory officials; regional and district. per- 
sonnel in the administration of public grazing lands, forest management, fire 
presuppression and suppression in widely scattered areas; and surveys, investi- 
gations, and examinations by. field examiners and surveyors. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 


Noamber ...WSU=1O:23eg tiie ade pi Rescind sea ie 41 

Grom cost. ...omammicelosdlt 30.405 boss clus cmsenielatetus $55, 350 
Old vehicles to be exchanged : 

amber 2. deus LE00 ae To sot ens ii pos tyis sw ous 81 

I re $6, 800 
Neen een enn eee en cane nee ian va ctureceenchercere $49, 050 
Ole Venicres Brill to Be used ee he TE OP Be 160 


Mr. Brastry. The second change appears in the middle of the lan- 
guage and includes the word “those”. before “expenditures” and the 
words “for reforestation” following “expenditures.” 

The purpose of this change is to include the expenditures for re- 
forestation from the exemption that is provided there with respect 
to expenditures for the revested O. and C. land. 

Mr. Norrei. That would be, then, a basic change in the law, would 
it not? 

Mr, Berastey. No, sir, it is not a basic change in the law. 

As the law now reads it provides, as you can see, and we should read 
the entire proviso: 

That of appropriations herein made for the Bureau of Land Management 
expenditures in connection with the revested Oregon and California Railroad and 
reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands (other than expenditures for 
construction and operation and maintenance of access roads and for acquisition 
of rights-of-way and of existing connecting roads adjacent to such lands) shall 
be reimbursed from. the 25 percent referred to in section C, title IT, of the Act 
approved August 28, 1937. 

The purpose of including the exemption of reforestation for the con- 
struction and operation and maintenance of access roads at this point is 
to provide for their reimbursability under another section of that same 
act, 

Under the present law the cost of the management of O. and C. 
lands is to be reimbursed from the 25 percent of the sales that come to 
the Federal Government; but, in addition, we are spending money 
today for construction of access roads and reforestation, and the main- 
tenance of roads from 25 percent of the revenues that normally would 
go to the counties. The counties have agreed that that 25 percent 
could be used for these purposes, and this language is to make that 
clear. 

Mr. Norrett. You assure the committee that there is no change in 
the basic law ? 

Mr. Beastry. No, sir; no change in the basic law. 

The next change is insertion of language beginning at the end of 
the paragraph on page 21 and reads as follows: 
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Provided further, That the amount appropriated for maintenance of access roads 
and $900,000 of the amount appropriated for reforestation on the Oregon and 
California Railroad grant lands, under the appropriation “Management of lands 
and resources,” shall be reimbursed to the general fund of the Treasury in 
accordance with the provisions of the second paragraph of subsection (b) of 
title II of said Act of August 28, 1937. 

| Mr, Norretn. That is a change? 

Mr. Brastery. That is a change only in the sense that it is taking 
the language from other parts of the appropriation and transferring 
it to this paragraph, together with the provision for reforestation. 
This refers to a section of the 1937 act that would provide that the 
funds go to the counties. 

In order that we can recover the money that the counties. have 
agreed to contribute, this language is necessary. 

Mr. Noreen, Is it not stretching it to say it is mot a basic change 
in. the law ¢ 

Mr. Brastey. It would not be a completely accurate statement to 
make, Congressman Norrell. The reason I stated it the way I did is 
there is money that, in the absence of this arrangement, would go to 
the counties in the State of Oregon. It is not Federal money. 

What the counties have arranged to.do is that we would build 
roads into the timber and that we would spend the money to reforest 
the areas, but the cost of doing that is to come out of the money that 
they would otherwise receive. They are paying for the Federal Gov- 


ernment doing something for them. 
It is an activity conducted without cost to the Federal Government. 
Mr. Bupep. Before we leave this Bureau, could I ask another ques- 


tion, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Secretary, on page 18, you stated the inclusion of 
the new language, “acquisition of rights-of-way” related only to the 
purchase of some land in Colorado and Oregon. What is the nature 
of that purchase? 

Mr. Beastey. My notes here do not give a complete description of 
that, Congressman Budge. I will be glad to insert that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
ACQUISITION OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY ON PUBLIC DOMAIN LANDS 


The estimate includes $15,000 for acquisition of roads and rights-of-way across 
certain Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands in western Oregon. Such lands are 
intermingled with the O. and C. and other lands administered by the Bureau 
and with private holdings, The landownership pattern and topography makes 
it necessary to extend roads and rights-of-way from O. and C. lands across the 
Coos Bay Wagon Road lands to permit sale of green and salvage timber, for fire 
protection purposes and for other resource uses on these and other Federal lands, 

Acquisition of rights-of-way for access roads on the O. and ©. lands already 
has been authorized and the costs thereof are reimbursed to the Treasury from 
funds otherwise payable to the O. and C. counties. However, these counties are 
not reimbursing the Treasury for rights-of-way on Coos Bay Wagon Road lands 
from which they do not receive revenue. Unless it is possible to cross the inter- 
thingled Coos Bay Wagon Road lands, the access-road program for intermingled 
QO. and C, lands will be unduly delayed and the timber sale program for the lands 
involved will be adversely affected. 

The estimated $7,000 for roads and rights-of-way fer public domain lands in 
eastern Oregon is needed to acquire roads and rights-of-way in the vicinity of 
the Gerber Reservoir and the Silvies River (Seneca). These roads and rights-of- 
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way are a necessary part of the access to Bureau timber to be offered for sale 
during fiscal year 1958 and thereafter and for other resource management pur- 
poses. Unless this access can be acquired, timber urgently needed for the indus- 
try in eastern Oregon cannot be offered for sale until some future date when 
suitable access can be provided. 

The $8,000 requested for Colorado involves roads and rights-of-way in the 
vicinity of Powder Horn Creek and Wall Mountain in Colorado district 3. Roads 
and rights-of-way in these areas are necessary to give all prospective purchasers 
of Bureau timber equal opportunity to bid for any timber to be offered for sale. 
Demands for Federal timber in Colorado have become increasingly urgent during 
the past 2 years. These roads will also be used for fire protection and other 
resource management. 

Mr. Brastry. Since you have gone back to that, I think it should 
be made clear that this is an expansion of authority. 

Mr. Bunce. It is quite a broad expansion of authority, actually. 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, and while I stated it related only to a proposed 
purchase of land in Colorado and Oregon, it is without limitation as 
to locality. 

Mr. Buper. That is what I was getting at. It seems to me we 
should know just what this land is that you propose to buy and that the 
language in the bill should be restricted to that specific purchase be- 
cause this is a very broad change in the powers of the Bureau to acquire 
rights-of-way. 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct. Of course, I am confident that it has 
to do with the right-of-way that is needed to reach timber that can be 
marketed. 

Mr. Buper. Perhaps if you will put a statement in there, the com- 
mittee could restrict it to this one picture. 

Mr. Brastey. I will be glad to provide that. 


Bureau or Inpian AFFATRS 


The next change appears on page 36 under “Construction, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs.” The first change is the deletion of an appropria- 
tion made last year for funds to be paid to a school district in New 
Mexico. Inasmuch as the purpose of this provision has been served, 
there is no longer any need for the language in the appropriation act. 

The next change appears on the same page It is the deletion of a 
provision inserted in last year’s appropriation act that authorizes the 
Secretary to purchase not to exceed 10 acres of land within the 
Klamath Indian Reservation. Here, too, the purpose of the language 
inserted last. year has been served, and there is no longer any need 
for the language. 

The next change appears on page 41, “Road construction and 
maintenance, liquidation of contract authorization, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs.” The change is merely the addition of reference to the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

The next change appears on page 47 and is the insertion of a new 
item, “Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians.” This language is 
to cover the estimate of $500,000 for reimbursement to the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians of necessary expenses involved in preparing for 
termination of Federal supervision as provided by an act passed by 
Congress in 1956. 

Mr. Norretx. That is actually no change? 

Mr. Brastey. That is actually no change. It is merely providing 
for the reimbursement to the tribe of Indians, their expenses in pre- 
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ring for termination of Federal supervision over that tribe of 

ndians. 

The next change appears on page 48 and is the deletion of an item 
inserted in last year’s appropriation for distribution of funds to the 
Creek Indians. Inasmuch as the language has served its purpose, 
it should be deleted in the new appropriation act. 

The next change appears at page 50 and is the deletion of an item 
inserted last year for payment to Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of Indians. 
Its deletion 1s proposed for the same purpose as the previous item 
discussed. 

The next change appears on page 51 and is the provision that would 
provide for the purchase of 300 passenger motor vehicles compared to 
290 during the past fiscal year. All of these proposed purchases are 
for replacement only. I will insert in the record at this point a 
justification in support of the request. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. Authorization for purchase of 300 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only 


The 300 passenger motor vehicles proposed to be replaced exceed age or mileage 
standards. Many of them have deteriorated beyond the point where maintenance 
practices can economically prolong their useful life, nor can they insure safe 
transportation for the operators. 

The vehicles provide transportation for Indian schoolchildren and for those 
persons who must work among Indians on the extensive and isolated Indian 
reservations, These include welfare workers, foresters, soil-conservation engi- 
neers, and those persons engaged in law and order work, maintenance of irriga- 
tion projects, maintenance and repair of buildings and utilities, and the 
construction and maintenance of roads and trails. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 
Number 


e0ed' .c0stos . ........ciiiesusntoninneie ban cidehasialcccecaand $538, 800 
Old vehicles to be exchanged: 


Number 


GroLogicaL SURVEY 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 60 and is the inser- 
tion of a new provision under the item, “Surveys, investigations and 
research, Geological Survey.” 

This provision will provide for the availability in fiscal year 1958 
of $415,000 of unobligated funds remaining at the close of June 30, 
1957, for the construction of special-purpose buildings for the 
Geological Survey. 

Mr. NoRReELL, You say that is a change? 

Mr. Brastey. It is a change in the sense of the word that it is 
providing for the continued availability of funds that would other- 
wise lapse into the Treasury. It is to eliminate the necessity of having 
to include that amount of funds in the 1958 estimate or budget. This 
is money that the Geological Survey is willing to reserve out of this 
year’s appropriations to be available next year, provided this authority 
is granted. 
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Mr. Buvee. Do we have any testimony in the record as to the nature 
of these special-purpose buildings, where they are to be located? 

Mr. Brastey. I understand this was discussed when the ne 
Survey was here. It is construction of facilities at Menlo Park in 

California. 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Beastrey. The next changes appear on page 65, “Administra- 
tive provisions, Geological Survey.” 

The first change is the increase from 126 to 154 in the number of 
passenger motor vehicles which the Geological Survey will be author- 
ized to purchase; 125 of these purchases are for replacement only. I 
will insert in the record at this point a statement in justification of 
the a purchase. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. Authorization for the purchase of 154 passenger motor vehicles, of which 125 
are for replacement only 


The vehicles to be replaced are worn and unserviceable. All vehicles proposed 
for replacement will have exceeded both the minimum age and mileage standards 
which have been prescribed by the General Services Administration at the time 
of the trade-in. 

These vehicles will be needed in connection with the field activities of the 
Geological Survey. The vehicles requested for addition to the fleet are needed 
in connection with expanded programs. The requested vehicles will be used 
in areas not serviced by vehicle pools of the General Services Administration. 

In the Geological Survey, motor vehicles are considered an integral part of its 
field equipment... They are used to transport men and equipment over all kinds 
of roads and terrain and in all kinds of weather. This tends to shorten the 
efficient life of a vehicle. These cars must give dependable service at all times. 
In maintaining a fleet of operating vehicles it is essential that replacements be 
obtained for those vehicles that have reached the retirement standards and 
can no longer give dependable and economical service. 


Vehicles to be purchased: 


i a kc hla hha pik weeks cic em iipes dn imctlardnedndn aban asieunoavynenaiiin 1 

SOG BOM iecintrte wn dance neemn seca weer sew reetesennonees $211, 950 
Old vehicles to be exchanged: 

a a inenlifitndnipptinmentindiores 125 

I sake daha lilac msec tbestntcavecichowescotomenoesscieenaiocioos $33, 800 
Se hitches cael ectithbtoaes heating Sek eclet end tctcsthiendatneiestnenanmenetentntnasmss 178, 150 
ene ee ERT = Th UI iid ss ect as ld ec cardiac tee cing eminent tome 403 


Mr. Beastey. There is a second change appearing on that page. It 
is the deletion of reference to public law and insertion of reference to 
the statute. 

Bureav or Mines 


The next change appears on page 68 under the item “Conservation 
and development of mineral resources of the Bureau of Mines,” and 
provides for the deletion of the language as follows, “and controlling 
fires in the coal deposits.” 

As a result of trying to improve the activity pattern of the appro- 
priations of the Bureau of Mines, it has been decided that this activity 
should be carried under the appropriation for health and safety 
rather than under this appropriation.. This language has been trans- 
ferred to that item. 
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The next change on page 72 under “Health and safety,” is the inser- 
tion of the language that I have referred to as being deleted in the 
previous item. 

The next change appears on page 74 and is the insertion of a new 
item for the Bureau oe ined, construction. The Bureau of Mines did 
not have a construction appropriation in the 1957 / ——— Act 
and inasmuch as the budget provides an estimate of $23,000 in 1958, 
it is necessary to reinsert the item in the Bureau of Mines language. 

This estimate, as is stated, is for the cost of paying and improve- 
ment of streets and appurtenant facilities adjoining the petroleum 
experiment station in Bartlesville, Okla. 

r. Norreu. Is that a basic change in the law? 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, it is because it has been the historical practice 
that the Federal Government cannot, in the absence of specific au- 
thority, pay for the paving and improvement of streets within cities. 
That would be in the nature of a tax assessment which would be 
unconstitutional. But Congress can provide the necessary authority. 

Mr. Norretu. What is the necessity for this change? 

Mr. Brastey. The necessity for the change is that the streets adjoin- 
ing the facility of the Bureau of Mines in Bartlesville are in bad 
need of paving and the city of Bartlesville will not pay for the cost of 
it. The Department and the Bureau of the Budget feel it is only 
proper that the Government do it. 

It is because of the technicality of the long practice under our Con- 
stitution that it has come in by special reference; otherwise, it would 
not be necessary to refer to it specifically in the language itself. 

Mr. Fenton. Would it be subject to a point of order? 

Mr. Brastry. I am unable to answer that, Mr. Fenton. I think it is 
something that might well be checked with the Parliamentarian. 

The next change a pears on page 78, “Administrative provisions of 
the Bureau of Mines,” and is the decrease from 89 to 88 in the number 
of passenger motor vehicles that may be purchased. I will insert in 
the record a statement in justification of the 88 to be purchased. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


BUREAU OF MINES 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. Authorization for the purchase of 88 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only 

All vehicles proposed for replacement will be within either the age or mileage 
standards, or both, and are presently in use at the various field areas of the 
Bureau of Mines. The majority of the vehicles requested are for the use of 
safety engineers and coal-mine inspectors in carrying out the Bureau’s duties 
pertaining to health and safety. The others will be used by mining engineers, 
metallurgists, and other personnel engaged in the fuels and minerals programs 
of the Bureau. Most of the Bureau’s fleet of passenger-carrying vehicles are 
used under adverse conditions caused by poor access roads in rugged mountainous 
areas and under all types of weather conditions. Many no longer furnish depend- 
able and economical service, due to age and usage, and must be replaced to 
insure the safety of the operators and other personnel using these vehicles, 








Vehicles to be purchased: 


Rk a a i eee ete 
eR a muna $120, 600 
Qld vehicles to be exchanged : 
TEE TT oe anne a ee haiti Sete edh ne ae 88 
reer me ee Ae Sh OS SOLU Te ea Os a $13, 240 
en ei ee tcc Bea Seam tilesécaauess $107, 360 
I i eh ere arinewbamcapensimewe 439 


NationaL Parx Service 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 89, “Construction, 
National Park Service.” The first change is the insertion of language 
as follows: 

The repair or replacement of roads, trails, buildings, utilities, or other facilities 
or equipment damaged or destroyed by fire, flood, or storm, or the construction 
of projects deferred by reason of the use of funds for such purposes. 

This language is necessary in order that the amount included in the 
budget estimate for these purposes may be used for those purposes, 

Mr. Norrewz. That is a basic change; is it? 

Mr. Bzastey. It is not a basic change in that it is a deviation from 
what we customarily do. The present wording of the language has 
been included for the purpose of clearly stating in the appropriation 
language the purpose for which the funds can be used. 

We repair roads and trails and facilities of the Park Service each 
year as a result of damage from floods or storms or fire. 

The second change is the insertion of new language as follows, 
“including related personal property.” 

This is a provision for new authority, and it will make possible the 
acquisition of personal property along with real property in carry- 
ing out the Service’s land-acquisition program. 

in many instances the Service’s personal-property requirements are 
the same as those of the former property owners in that the personal 
property can be used in place or can be utilized in employee housing 
or in connection with other park operations. In numerous instances, 
acquisition of the real property would be greatly facilitated if au- 
thority existed to acquire the personal property in connection with the 
land-acquisition transaction. 

Mr. Buper. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. As I would understand, the law is in relation to the 
placing of a structure and this could be a resort hotel or just a one- 
room cabin. That property is personal property when it is placed 
upon Government land. 

Under this language, you could, if you so desire, purchase a resort 
hotel or a one-room cabin if that language is included, could you not? 

Mr. Beastexy. I think so. 

Mr. Buper. For example, if you are going to purchase some land 
which is held by another Federal agency, any structure on there is 
personal property and it can be removed by the tenant. 

Now, if you bought the land, you could also buy the structure. This 
is pretty broad authority. When you say “personal property” you 
are including the dishpans if you want them. 

Mr. Beastey. That is really what this has reference to. 
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Mr. Buner. It goes further than that and would include structures 
as. well as what we usually think of as personal property. 

Mr. Beastey. We have had no difficulty in acquiring in the past 
buildings on property acquired by the Park Service. The question has 
come up as to the authority to pay for the personal property that may 
be included in the building. Of course, that is the purpose of this 
language. 

Mr. Buper. That could bea television or an automobile in the garage, 
or about anything, could it not? 

Mr. Brastey. It could be. I am sure it has to do with the “in hold- 
ings” we are acquiring within parks. People generally, when they 
dispose of their property, want to get rid of everything. As I indi- 
cated, it would greatly facilitate these transactions if we could have 
authority to acquire the personal property along with the building and 
land itself. 

Mr. Bunce. That program has been going on for a good many years, 
and we have not been buying the personal property. 

Mr. Beastey. It is the result of experience indicating that it would 
be helpful in some instances. That is the reason we are asking for 
the authority. 

Mr. Fenton. I would like to refer to this language that you read: 

The repair or replacement of roads, trails, buildings, utilities, or other 
facilities or equipment damaged or destroyed by fire, flood, or storm * * * 

Would that not be superfluous language ? 

Mr. Beastry. If the introductory language were broader, it would 
be superfluous. But you will notice this is under “Construction” and 
it says “for construction and improvement.” 

Consequently, it is felt that the language should be broader if we 
are going to include in this item funds for repair or replacement of 
roads. 

Mr. Fenton. Then the rest of that item is questionable, “or con- 
struction of projects deferred by reason of the use of funds for such 
purposes.” 

Mr. Brastry. I would not debate that that part of the language is 
absolutely necessary, but I do feel that the first part is necessary by 
reason of the fact that on page 87 we have an item for the maintenance 
and rehabilitation of physical facilities. It is out of this item that we 
have the maintenance and rehabilitation of roads and park facilities, 

The reason this item is included in “Construction” on page 89 rather 
than under the item on page 87 is that it is a fairly large item and we 
did not want to include it in connection with the annual cost of 
maintenance. 

It does involve to a great extent major repair which is closely 
identified with construction. 

Mr. Fenton. Very well. 

Mr. Brastey. There is a third change on page 89 and it is the dele- 
tion of the provision included in last year’s appropriation for the 
payment of $250,000 for the construction of school facilities at Grand 
Canyon National Park. This language has served its purpose and is 
no longer necessary. 

The next change appears on page 92 under the item “Construction, 
liquidation of contract authorization, National Park Service,” and is 
the insertion of reference to the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. 
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The next changes appear on page 97 under “Administrative provi- 
sions, National Park Service,” the first change being an increase from 
110, to 125, in the number of passenger motor vehicles which may be 
purchased. Of this number, 117 shall be for replacement only. 

T ‘will insert in the record at this point a statement in justification 
of the vehicles to be purchased. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. Authorization for the purchase of 125 passenger motor vehicles of which 117 
shall be for replacement only 

All vehicles proposed for replacement will be well within the age or mileage 
standards for replacement as prescribed by the General Services Administration. 

Many of the vehicles operated by the Service must be used for patrol purposes 
and law enforcement functions, by employees such as park rangers and the United 
States Park Police, and many times at high speeds for the apprehension of speed 
and other violators. , It is essential that the vehicles be in good condition to 
insure safety of the operator and the public. Many of them are in use in rugged 
mountainous and desert terrain and must be operated under trying weather and 
road conditions, The geographical location of many areas, far from railheads 
or other populated centers where Government business is transacted, makes it 
mandatory to use this type of transportation. 

The eight new vehicles proposed to be purchased are needed in connection 
carrying on expanded programs of the service. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 


PROTIG OOO 235k oe ieee i eau elt 125 
SEO TO Sei aah nd tit teidettoelediedhiewndéidea= «ables $177, 300 
Old vehicles to be exchanged : 
Tce ee detaracettgent meann 117 
maleate ete) a Te eS $33, 370 
Wet Wee 6 Oi Oe a ei a ole 143, 930 
Se YO TR cee sacennimeeieneadenstuinhaneeereanavt 290 


Mr. Brastey. The second change appears in the middle of page 97 
and is the deletion of reference to the statute and insertion of reference 
to the code, which we prefer to do wherever it is possible to do so. 

There isa third change on the same page which is the deletion of the 
fiscal year 1957 and reference to the fiscal year 1958, inasmuch as this 
is a 1958 appropriation bill. 


Fisu anp Wrinp.uire Service 


The next change is on page 100 and is the insertion of a new item 
for the new reorganized Fish and Wildlife Service. .This one is for 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The item is for the man- 
ngement and investigations of resources. 

I have examined the language carefully and find that there is 
nothing in there that provides for any authority that we have not 
had heretofore, for this particular activity. 

Mr. Norrewu. If that is correct, as far as I am concerned, it is all 
right. 

‘Mr. Buper. Will the Secretary explain what. is meant by the clause 
in there: 


purchase or rent of land and functions related to wildlife management in 
California. 
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Mr. Breastey. Several years ago, Congress passed an act that au- 
thorized the purchase or rental of lands in connection with wildlife 
management areas in California.’ It is associated with the program 
out there to prevent depredation of crops by migratory birds. 

Mr. Buner. If that is the: basic statute, why does this have to be 
included here ? 

Mr. Beastey. It is in order that.there can be identified in this ap- 
propriation language the function that is financed from it. 

ou will notice immediately following that language, Congress- 
man Budge, reference to title 16, United States Code sections 695- 
695¢ which indicates there is a statutory authority for it. Where- 
ever possible we like to include) reference to anything unusual in 
connection with an appropriation item so that anyone reading the ap- 
propriation act will have some-knewledge of the type of activity that 
is financed under that appropriation. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you. 

Mr. Beastry. The second change is the insertion on page 104 of a 
new item, “Construction, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife.” 
Again, I find nothing in this language that in any way changes the 
authority that has heretofore existed for construction in connection 
with sport fisheries and wildlife. 

The next item is the insertion of “General administrative expenses” 
item on page 107; and again there is no provision in there that pro- 
vides any authority not heretofore existing under the Fish and Wild. 
life Service. 

The next. item appears on page 116 and is the new language for the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. The first item is “Management and 
investigations of resources.” 

Again I repeat that I see nothing in here that in any way changes 
the basic authority heretofore existing except for the provision near 
the end that provides for the 25 percent of the proceeds from the sale 
of sealskins. This item was discussed yesterday quite thoroughly be- 
fore the committee, and if there are no further questions, I wil move 
to the next.item. _ However, I will be glad to answer any questions 
you may have. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this. I note that this one 
does not include the phrase “and the acquisition of lands and interest 
therein,” which is included in the construction language on page 
104. 

Is that not a change, the broad provision for the acquisition of lands 
and interest therein ? 

Mr. Beasiey. Not under the Fish and Wildlife Service. If you 
will turn to page 138, which is the old language for the Fish and Wild- 
life Service under “Construction,” you will notice that there was in- 
cluded the authority for the acquisition of lands and interest therein 
on line 4. 

Mr. Buper. All right. 

Mr. Brastey. ‘The next item is on page 119 and is the insertion of 
the construction item under the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. I 
see no language in there that expands on any authority that hereto- 
fore existed for construction ee “Commercial fisheries.” 

The next change is on page 121 and is the deletion of the provision 
included in appropriations for 1957 for a fisheries loan fund of $10 
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million. Inasmuch as this is a revolving fund, there is no need to 
continue the language. However, there is new language at the end 
of that paragraph, reading as follows: 

During the current fiscal year not to exceed $313,000 of the fisheries loan fund 
shall be available for expenses of administering such fund. 

This language is necessary in order that the administrative cost of 
servicing the loan will be available. 

The next change is on page 124 and is the insertion of the “General 
administrative expenses” item for the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

The next item is on page 129 and is the insertion of the “Office of 
the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife,” which is a new office in the 
Department of the Interior. The item on this page is for the man- 
agement and investigation of resources. 

The language included under this item has appeared heretofore 
in the language of appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Norretxi. And has been authorized before ? 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, sir. 

The next change on page 131 is the insertion of the “Salaries and 
expenses” item for the Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wild- 
life Service. There are no changes there in basic authority. 

The next changes appear on page 133, “Administrative provisions, 
Fish and Wildlife Service,” the first change being the insertion of 
new language as follows, “and funds available to” and the deletion of 
the word “for.” 

The purpose of this change is to make the administrative provisions 
under the Fish and Wildlife Service available to all funds that are 
available to the Fish and Wildlife Service rather than just certain 
appropriations, which has been the provision heretofore. 

There is some basic change in this language, Mr. Norrell, but I do 
not think that itis one of any major concern. Its purpose is to enable 
us to do the things that are here authorized under any funds available 
to Fish and Wildlife, including the indefinite appropriations rather 
than the sums included directly in this appropriation act. 

The second change is the increase in the authority to purchase auto- 
mobiles from 131 to 133. Of this number, 114 shall be for replacement 
only. I will insert in the record a statement in justification of this 
proposed purchase. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. Authorization for the purchase of 183 passenger motor vehicles, of which 114 
Shall be for replacement only. 

All of the vehicles to be replaced will have met the standards as to age and 
mileage. 

The principal need for vehicles is for law-enforcement agents. An unusually 
high mileage over rough roads is encountered in this activity, and usually these 
vehicles are driven more than 30,000 miles a year. Of the 114 vehicles requested, 
it is planned to allocate 48 automobiles to game-management agents. 

Nineteen station wagons are included in the replacement request, These will 
be used principally by biologists and wildlife refuge managers where the job 
requirements call for the hauling of personnel, scientific instruments, materials, 
and field equipment. 





Vehicles to be purchased: 
be 


Mr. Brastey. You will notice some new language in the same para- 
graph on page 133 as follows: 

Not to exceed $30,000 for payment, in the discretion of the Secretary, for in- 
formation or evidence concerning violations of laws administered by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

This is not new language except in this particular paragraph. It 
has appeared herotofore in a different paragraph under the old Fish 
and Wildlife Service. It has not been included in any other provision. 

It is inserted here in order that it can be available in both the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. 

The next changes appear on pages 134, 136, 138, 140, and they all 
are deletions of the ol areas under the Fish and Wildlife Service 
before it was reorganized. The provision has been made in the new 
insertions I have just referred to under the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Orrice oF TERRITORIES 


The next changes appear on page 142, Office of Territories, the first 
change being the deletion of reference to an act and the insertion of a 
code reference, which again is in keeping with our efforts to have code 
references wherever possible. 

The same statement applies to the second change which you will note 
on that. page, the deletion of the act of July 22, 1954, and the inser- 
tion of a code reference. 

The next change appearing on page 142 is the deletion of care of 
insane, as authorized by law for Alaska, title 48, United States Code, 
sections 46-50. Inasmuch as this activity has been transferred to the 
Territory of Alaska, it is no longer to be incorporated in the appro- 
priation for the Office of Territories. 


TRUST TERRITORY 


The next changes appear on page 145, Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. The first two involve the deletion of references to 
public laws and the insertion of references to the joint resolution and 
the act of Congress which are preferred references. 

The third change on that page is the deletion of reference to the 
fiscal year 1957 and insertion of reference to the fiscal year 1958, which 
is the year for which the appropriation is intended. 

The fourth change is the deletion of a page number to a statutory 
reference and the insertion of a correct reference. It was improperly 
referred to in the previous act. 
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ALASKAN PORT OF ENTRY 


The next change appears on page 152 and is the insertion of a new 
item, “Alaskan port of entry facilities”. 

This item is necessitated by an act of Congress during the last ses- 
sion of Congress and the budget estimate covered by the item was 
justified-when the Office of Territories was before the committee. 


ALASKA. ROADS COMMISSION 


The next changes appear on pages 153, 154, and 155, and are the de- 
letion of appropriation language relating to the Alaska Road Com- 
mission. Inasmuch as the Alaska Road Commission has been trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce, the appropriation items for 
that activity are no longer to be carried in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The next change appears on page 163 and is a change in reference to 
the appropriation item. Rather fheh being “Administration, Depart- 
ment of the Interior” it is preferred that the reference be to the “Office 
of the Secretary.” 

The next change is the deletion on page 165 of the provision carried 
in last year’s appropriation act relating to the working capital fund. 
The language inserted last year has served its purpose and its con- 
tinuation is not required. 

The next change appears on page 167 and is the deletion of reference 
to the fiscal year 1957 and insertion of the fiscal year 1958. 

On page 168 there is deletion of a statutory reference and the in- 
sertion of code reference. 

On page 258 we propos to delete the reference to grants and insert 
reference to contributions, which is the nomenclature that is in gov- 
ernmentwide use under the Government Corporations Control Act and 
is to conform to the pattern used in other appropriations in reference 
to Government corporations. 

Mr. Norrewx. No change in that? 

Mr. Beastey. No change. 

The next changes appear on page 259, and in both instances we 
delete reference to the fiscal year 1957 and insert reference to the 
fiscal year 1958. 

Viren Istanps Corporation 


The next and the last change appears on page 260 and is the deletion 
of reference to the item carried in the appropriation for 1957 as the 
revolving fund for the Virgin Islands Corporation. Inasmuch as 
there is no need for consideration of this item in the 1958 appropria- 
tion bill, it is proposed for deletion, 

Mr. Norrenu. So actually you have not included many new changes? 

Mr. Breastey. We have fewer basic changes this year, Mr. Norrell, 
than I believe we have had in many, many years. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I guess that finishes the Office of the Secretary. As 
usual, we are glad to have the men representing that Office here this 
morning. 

Mr. Brastry. Thank you, Mr: Chairman, and other members-of 
the committee for the fine reception I always receive when I come 
before the committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FOREST SERVICE 
January 31, 1957. 
WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF FOREST SERVICE 

EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

W. S. SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

V. L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

GORDON FOX, CHIEF, DIVISION OF OPERATION, FOREST SERVICE 


LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 
IRA J. MASON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, FOREST 
SERVICE 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Prorecrion AND UTILIZATION 


Program and financing 


| | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


rr re | 


! 
Program by activities: 
1, Forest land management: 
(a) National forest protection and management_-_..| $38, 296, 810 $44, 888, 649 
Ce THRE hs bic ccchwcscpecescdcsesois 10, 500, 000 5, 250, 000 
(c) Insect and disease control 6, 109, 241 5, 120, 000 
(d) Acquisition of lands 189, 478 100, 000 


55, 358, 649 


Total, forest land management 55, 5, 095, 529 | 


| 
eT, 7 


2. Forest research: 
(a) Forest and range management 4, 394, 461 5, 068, 734 
(6b) Forest protection. 1, 381, 441 | 1, 711, 222 
(c) Forest products utilization 1, 564, 532 1, 948, 883 
58 OD TRIN s einai dpiewinncnestocpenn 1, 010, 889 1, 426, 161 


Total, forest research 8, 351, 323 a 10, 155, 000 


3. State and private forestry cooperation: } 
(a) Forest fire control 10, 039, 700 | — 10, 025, 000 
(b) Forest tree planting 493, 576 1, 000, 000 
(c) Forest management and processing- 685, 957 1, 000, 000 
(d) General forestry assistance 151, 694 165, 000 


Total State and private forestry cooperation.- i, 370, 9% 27 12, 190, 000 


Total obligations ‘i 74, 817, 779 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) othe r accounts - .| —74, 817, 778 
Advances and reimbursements from “Cooperative range 

improvements,’’ Forest Service 








Appropriation 
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Obligations by objects 





FOREST SERVICE 


Total number of permanent ees 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees -._.............-..-..-.---- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
IE cca cv esechdvcdebas thhtnbeee dy datinks 
ec eedkenbin ' 
Ungraded positions: Average salary... Reb Re ie set eka 
Personal services: 
I a enruinateans ad 
Positions other than permanent 
no pay above 52-week base_..........__-- 
Payment above basic rates__..-_-- 
Other payments for personal services... 


Total personal services 
Travel. ae 
Transportation of. things. eee. Pe Oe. 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services... _-_.-..--- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other e contractual services -____...-.- 

Services performed by other agencies... 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures___-_--._.....---- sebhateeusas 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions___.-...............- 

Contribution to retirement fund 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities__--_..._- 
15 Taxes and assessments 
16 Investments and loans_. 
Contingency OO a hk 


ee 5 ks FZ Eee tts. tf; 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence __ 


=S828 Q&Rtas 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities..._......_.-..._..._.. 


Total, Forest Service...........-.-- Dendiaamblit casi : 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of aa positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees - - - - - -- 
Number of employees at end of year - - 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
PSS Sa BES CO is, 6 oo cceetlecierninn 
Average grad 


Personal services: 
Permanent positiors.............----- 
Positions other than permanent ei epnctin evens 
Regular pay above 52-week base_-_---....--- 
Payment ve basic rates__....-- 


Total personal services--_-.------ 
Travel_. want 
Transportation of things... P 
Communication services__.._..--- 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction.-_............--..-...---..--- 
Other contractual services_ .-......._-- 
Supplies and materials_-. bits 
Equipment. 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 
tirement fund 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities ._ 
Taxes and assessments _- ‘ 


RAE Ds he sadblichle dithihessabeebibd 
Deduct charges for quarters ‘and subsistence. ....--_-_- 


Total, Department of the Interior 


ESRSRRzE8 


wane 
ow 


TN... — icon aoeuamsnpcewescenanmasenne na 












































1957 actual | 1957 estimate | 1858 estimate 
7,073 7, 576 8, 323 
4, 106 3, 497 3, 267 
10, 216 10, 276 10, 582 
12, 857 13, 499 12, 826 
oe EOE | ——— ——z 
$4, 999 $5, 021 $5, 074 
GS-6.6 GS-6.6 GS-6.7 
#4, 168 $4, 266 $4, 266 
$31, 813,831 | $35,176,158 | $38, 595, 720 
8, 599, 735 9, 000, 755 11, 052, 460 
121, 555 |___- Ps 148, 446 
2, 054, 268 1, 448, 487 731, 220 
3, 430, 162 1,712, 307 27, 707 
46, 019, 551 47, 337, 767 50, 55%, 553 
2, 161, 999 2, 336, 563 2, 376, 877 
657, 138 592, 500 590,700 
567, 621 757,000 599, 300 
767, 610 650, 000 622, 800 
377, 105 428, 000 444, 500 
3, 850, 369 3, 850, 000 1, 514, 150 
326, 436 335, 000 3, 320, 700 
5, 994, 386 5, 950,000 &, 378, 650 
2, 899, 138 2, 850, 000 3, 200, 200 
545, 585 990, 650 5, 090, 600 
10, 406, 541 11, 167, 500 11, 882, 000 
ebiion sale 2, 478, 200 
81, 659 55, 175 52, 800 
239, 239 235, 150 238, 000 
Bsns 

Rae wes 546, 000 7, 010, 000 
74,894,417 | 77,899, 305 98, 355, 030 
539, 350 656, 656 710, 930 
74,355,067 | 77, 242, 649 %, 644, 100 
7 A 4 
70 68 56 
78 7 60 
24 229 219 
$4, 938 $5, 342 | $5, 135 
GS-7.4 GS-8.0 | Gs-7.1 
$33, 700 | $29, 150 $22, 651 
284, 021 294, 245 241, 219 
a | 88 
18, 995 21, 555 21, 820 
336, 824 344, 950 285, 778 
8, 179 11, 000 6,275 
1, 156 1, 425 | 1, 025 
837 1, 280 730 
2, 581 5, 180 5, 225 
s ry 280 275 
69, 377 52, 540 41, 670 
40, 073 47, 000 25, 007 
23, 109 17, 695 10, 300 
865 

210 | 1, 500 |........ 
5, 006 | 3, 650 4, 450 
a 487, 352 486, 500 | 381, 600 
24, 640 25, 500 25, 700 
462, 712 7 461, 000 | 355, 900 
- 74,817, 779 | ~ 77, 703,649 | 98, 000, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


| | 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) 
Obligated balance carried forward 





Total expenditures and balances..................--..--- Sicigeeaadaneiinaee 





Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Peterson, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you choose to read it? 

Mr. Peterson. I will be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the opportunity 
of appearing before you again to discuss budgets requests for the 
Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture. 

These budget requirements have special significance in view of the 
mounting problems facing us in the conservation and wise use of the 
Nation’s forest lands, which comprise one-third of the total land area 
of the United States. 


MULTIPLE USE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


While considerable progress has been made on Forest Service pro- 
grams in the past few years, many urgent problems remain. Our 
increase in population places steadily growing pressures on the na- 
tional forests. The needs for water, timber, and forage, for recreation, 
for wilderness areas, and for hunting and fishing mount constantly. 

This places our multiple use principle of management under severe 
strain and tests our skill in both resource management and human 
relations. The continually increasing use of all national forest re- 
sources makes it essential that the protection, management, and devel- 
opment of these resources go forward under an orderly and integrated 
program to insure the optimum benefits of multiple use. 


NEED FOR BALANCED PROGRAM 


Mounting pressures of increased use have resulted in various con- 
gressional and public proposals to more nearly balance financial needs 
with the problems generated by this impact. 

While timber cutting and related road programs have gone forward 
at an accelerated pace in recent years, other programs ‘have become 
seriously out of balance because additional funds have not been pro- 
vided to keep abreast of the expanded use of the forests. 
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We are, therefore, proposing, modest increases this year for such 
items as reforestation, range revegetation, soil and watershed improve- 
ments, forest-fire protection, and for range, wildlife, and ranger 
district. management, while substantial. increases are requested for 
several other items. 

TIMBER SALE PROGRAM 


Increases recommended will make it possible to market an additional 
billion board feet of national forest timber which is ready for cutting. 
This increased rate of cutting—to a total of 8.75 billion board feet— 
will bring in substantial returns to the Treasury and result in im- 
proved conditions in the growth and thrift of national forest timber 
stands. 

An increase also is provided for additional personnel costs for 
timber sale employees in order to attract competent people and be able 
to offer them salaries more in line with those in private industry. 


HOUSING AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


A direct result of expanded national forest activities is to increase 
the physical structural plant requirements and the need for moderniza- 
tion of facilities constructed previously. Of concern is the need for 
additional housing. 

While the 1957 increase of $1 million for this purpose was very help- 
ful, the situation is still extremely critical. Ainaente housing: is a 
must for recruitment and retention of competent personnel and this 
becomes significant when it is considered that a large part of the work 
essential to national forest programs is in forested or rural areas where 
rental buildings are nonexistent. 

In addition, fire control improvements, such as lookout towers, are 
inadequate to meet current risks and hazards in line with the high 
values being protected. 

Administrative structural facilities, such as offices, storage build- 
ings, and bunkhouses for seasonal workers, are either lacking or inade- 
quate in many places. 

for effective progress and to get more reasonable balance with oper- 
ating programs, the budget provides an increase for structural im- 
provements, the largest portion of which will be used for housing of 
employees. 

OTHER LAND USES 


Maximum use of national forest lands: by public, semipublic, or 
no organizations is a department objective of long standing. 

uring the past 50 years, the Forest Service has operated under the 
multiple use management principle. 

The most generally recognized uses are harvest of timber, livestock 
grazing, and recreation. 

In addition to these major uses, there are over a hundred types of 
special uses, such as pastures, sawmills, TV sites, telephone and power 
lines, gas lines, et cetera. Over 55,000 permits and easements are now 
in force and each year about 7,000 new permits are issued. 

Mining claims and mineral leases represent a heavy increase in work- 
load. Funds are requested in the budget to carry out the third year 
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portion of the determination of surface rights on unpatented minin 
claims on national forest lands, as authorized by the act of July 23, 
1955. 

In addition, funds are requested for the many other special land 
uses in order not only to handle a large increase in job load, but more 
nearly to insure that these uses will be integrated to the fullest prac- 
ticable extent with the objectives of multiple resources management 
plans. 


NATIONAL FOREST BOUNDARY LINES 


Some of the present national forest boundary lines have never been 
marked and many have not been remarked during the past 25 to 35 

ears. Maniy are difficult to locate and follow, often resulting in both 
innocent and willful tresspass and theft. This situation becomes 
more serious as both uses and values of land and resources increase. 

It.is essential that national forest land lines be accurately located and 
clearly marked on the ground to prevent trespass, to prevent per- 
mitted users from trespassing on private tracts, and to assure full 
and knowledgeable protection and administration by field personnel 
in the Government’s interest. Funds are requested in the budget for 
this purpose. 

BOUNDARY ADJUSTMENTS 


A study of national forest boundaries indicates that about 11 mil- 
lion acres now predominantly privately owned may be excluded from 
the present national forest and purchase unit boundaries. 

As a result 1,200,000 acres of national forest lands within these 
areas should be exchanged under a comprehensive program. 

Under such a mutually desirable land exchange program consoli- 
dation of privately owned land in the excluded area will provide more 
economic farm units and needed commercial, residential, and urban 
developments. 

It will also facilitate consolidation of national forest land and 
result in more economical and efficient protection and management. 
The budget provides for a substantial start on this program which it 
is estimated will require 5 years to complete. 


NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION USE 


The budget provides for implementing Operation Outdoors, a plan 
to correct existing unsatisfactory conditions at national forest recrea- 
tion areas and to double camping and picknicking facilities within the 
next 5 years to meet the steadily building demand. 

To most of our citizens, recreation brings the only direct and 

ersonal contacts with the national forests. Everyone benefits in- 
directly from the other national forest resources, but millions of 
ea personally know and love some spot in the national forests—a 
shing stream, a mountain trail, a forest camp, a secluded hunting 


area, a ski slope, a Skyline drive, or a magnificient view. 

The American people are seeking more outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities. As this type of recreation continues to grow nationwide, 
its upsurge is felt by every segment of the Nation’s economy. Na- 
tional forest recreation is an important part of this booming industry, 
signified by the more than 45 million visits in 1955. 
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The rising need for sufficient outdoor recreational outlets for the 
American people in the foreseeable future deserves a realistic ap- 
praisal. The budget proposes funds covering a program for the proper 
development of recreation facilities, geared to accommodate the Na- 
tion’s growing demands for outdoor recreation. 

The program aims at meeting the requirements of 66 million visits 
by 1962 and keeping up with the increased use as it occurs thereafter. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


As forestry becomes more intensive, research becomes more and 
more important. There is a need to emphasize research on timber 
growing, the effect, behavior, and control of forest fire, production 
of range forage for livestock and game on forest and related ranges, 
new and better uses of forest products, watershed management, forest 
insects and disease, and forest economics. 

All additional projects related to this research cannot be initiated 
in a single year and, therefore, we have selected only the most urgent 
problems for increased emphasis in 1958. These involve acceleration 
of the forest survey to gain a better knowledge of our forest resources 
to better guide policies and programs of public and private agencies, 
including programs of wood procurement and plant locations for 
industry. 

They also include emphasis on forest product utilization problems, 

articularly those concerned with finding new uses for surplus and 
os grade hardwoods on farm and other small forest holdings. Some 
increase is requested, too, for forest-fire control research, for forest 
diseases, and for work on improving practices of managing forest 
lands to assure natural regeneration and to safeguard watershed 
values. 
STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


It is not too generally known that some 3 million farmers are the 
largest single group of forest land owners in the United States. 
Together with 1 million other small forest owners, they own over 
half of our forest land. 

This is the key to our Nation’s future timber supply as well as a 
largely untapped source of supplemental income to the farmer. The 
generally poor condition of small forests indicates that cooperative 
partnership programs between the owner, the State, and the Federal 
Government need to be stepped up, and this has been recognized in the 
budget request. 

In total we feel the budget presented for the Forest Service repre- 
sents marked progress toward making these programs contribute in a 
very substantial way to our national economy. 

Mr. McArdle and his assistants are here to give you such informa- 
tion as you may wish on the estimates. They will be glad to answer 
your questions on program details. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; it does, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. This morning, if we can we will take up the “Forest 
protection and utilization” and let the research and other items go 
until this afternoon. So we will probably spend the entire day on 
forestry. 
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The total direct appropriations for 1957 were $101,510,750. The 
Federal retirement contribution in 1958 is $2,499,800. The base 
for 1958 is $104,010,550. 

The estimate for 1958 is $126,186,000. The program increase re- 

est is $22,175,450. What were the receipts for 1956, and what is 
the estimate for 1957 and 1958? 


NATIONAL FOREST RECEIPTS 


Mr. McArpue. I will ask Mr. Cliff, who is in direct charge of the 
national forests, to answer that question. 

Mr. Curr. The receipts, Mr. Chairman, in fiscal year 1956, were 
$116,997,158. We estimate that the receipts in fiscal year 1957 will 
be $123,930,000. The estimated receipts for 1958 are $156,400,000. 


TIMBER GROWTH VERSUS TIMBER CUTTING 


Mr. Kirwan. Are we growing more timber now than we are 
cutting? I mean through reforestation and activities like that? 

Mr. McArpxe. I will answer that question, Mr. Chairman. I as- 
assume that it refers to timber in all ownerships, private as well as 

ublic. The answer to that question if it had.to be in one word would 

e “Yes”; weare. But if we take into account the kind of timber that 
is usable by industry we are not growing more than we are cutting, 
because the total figure would include the poorest species that are not 
usable now by any means we know of. 

It would include very small trees that are not desired by industry 
now. It would include the good, the bad, and indifferent quality 
timber. But if we measure only the kind of wood that is in demand 
now and in the foreseeable future, we are growing less than we are 
cutting. 

RECEIPTS, 1956-58 


Mr. Kirwan. Please insert in the record a statement showing the 
total receipts for 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Total receipts 





1956 1957 1958 


$110, 123, 730 | $116,730, 000 | $148, 
2, 906, 282 2, 900, 000 2, 

1, 763, 087 2; 000, 000 2, 
2,! 

56, 


2,204,059 | 2, 300, 000 | 


’ 


116,997,158 | 123,930,000 | 15 
' 





SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will also insert pages 4 through 6 and 10 through 15 in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Summary of appropriations, 1957, and estimates, 1958 

















Appro- Budget Increase (+-) 
Appropriation item priated, estimates, or de- 
1957 1958 crease (—) 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Poress land meamegement................................. $54, 615,750 | $72,730,000 | +$18, 114, 250 
I i ite Oo 6 cede cdcdadansouceenvc 10, 155, 000 11, 325, 000 +1, 170, 000 
State and private forestry cooperation alah iia titanate ia 12, 190, 000 13, 245, 000 +1, 055, 000 
Total, Forest protection and utilization...............-- 76, 960, 750 97, 300,000 | +20, 339, 250 
Forest roads and trails.........- Joca--e-2.] 1:24, 000; 000 24, 336, 000 +336, 000 
Acquisition of lands for Superior ‘National Forest........-__- 2 500, 000 Woe, wee 12200252... 
Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest....-.........-- 50, 000 OB: 000) 8-6 cn adukw 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, special heel jit 10, 000 10, 000 |... ant 
Cooperative range improvements. ............-.....-_.. vestl 3 700, 000 700, G00 15.1 ..2Lis.... 
Assistance to States for tree planting..................2----.--|----.- a 4, 000, 000 +4, 000, 000. 
Expenses, brush disposal (permanent) _-........._--.----.---- 4, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 +-500, 000 
Roads and trails for States (permanent) _._.............-- -=+5} 411,397, 600 11, 848, 000 +450, 400 
Forest fire prevention (Smokey Bear) (permanent) _ tant 3 515, 000 TE 2 dh andakteeniien 
Payment to Minnesota from the national forests fund (per- 

a eh el ia i i lt ee 46, 500 50, 000 +3, 500 
Payments due counties, submarginal land ere: 575, 000 625, 000 +-50, 000 
Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico (per- 

tial enantio neti airline entre eine deem ones 129, 400 UFO OO bcs. .castai-se 
Payments to States and Territories from the national forests | 

Ranma, Gena ins bbs 5 sik 25.855 ce ~stpndcndesvesys dq 28,487,700 | 29, 620, 000 +1, 132, 300 

ee ALRITE ede a LL oS 147, 371, 950 | 174, 183, 400 +26, 811, 450 
Deduct permanent appropriations (shown in detail above)...} ® 45, 151,200 | —47, 287, 400 +2, 136, 200 
Total (excluding permanent appropriations) -...-......- 102, 220, 750 | 126,896,000 | +24, 675, 250 





1 In addition, $599,782 available from prior year balances, 

2 In addition, $41,680 available from prior year balances. 

4 In addition, $42,899 available from prior year balances. 

#Tn addition, $393,935 available from prior year balances. 

§ In addition, $8,712 available from prior year balances. 

6In addition, $645 available from prior year balances of “‘Development and, improvement of a ranger 
dwelling, Tonto National Forest.” 


REVISION OF APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE AND TRANSFERS IN THE 1958 ESTIMATES 


In the interest of simplifying budgetary presentation for the Forest Service, 
reducing the number of separate appropriation items and facilitating work 
throughout the Forest Service, particularly in the field, a thorough study has been 
made of the appropriation and activity structure of the Service. As a result, the 
1958 budget proposes a substantial revision in the appropriation and activity 
structure and appropriation language. This new structure is explained in the 
following statement. 


Forest protection and utilization 

It is proposed to establish a new mainhead appropriation item entitled “Forest 
protection and utilization” which combines three major subappropriations, as 
follows: 

Proposed Present 
Forest protection and utilization: Salaries and expenses: 
(a) National forest protection and man- 
agement. 

(a) Forest land management (6) Fighting forest fires. 

(c) Control of forest pests. 
Acquisition of lands, Weeks Act. 

(0b) Forest research___--___. No change, except that item becomes a sub- 
appropriation under ‘Forest protection and 
utilization” rather than under the old “Sal- 
aries and expenses.” 

(c) State and private for- No change, except that item becomes a sub- 

estry appropriation instead of a separate main- 
head appropriation. 


The proposed structure under this new mainhead appropriation reduces 3 main- 
head appropriations to 1, and 4 subappropriations to 3. The grouping of sub- 
appropriations under the new mainhead appropriation falls into the three major 
Forest Service activities, namely: 
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(1) Forest land management —National forest protection and administration, 
including submarginal lands, forest pest control (including State and private 
forest lands), and land acquisition under the Weeks Act. Funds fot forest roads 
and trails would'still be reflected under a separate appropriation. 

(2) Forest research. 

(3) State and private forestry cooperation. 

In addition to the changes in appropriation structure indicated above, the new 
appropriation language proposes to merge annually the funds appropriated under 
the special (receipt) item “Cooperative range improvements” with those appro- 
priated under “Forest land management”; and te merge the permanent appro- 
‘priation: of 10 pereent of forest receipts for forest roads and trails with the 
annual appropriation presentation and will materially simplify program adminis- 
tration and fiscal operations-and procedures. These proposed changes are dis- 
cussed in more detail in the “Explanation of changes in language” later in these 
notes. 


Forest protection and utilization 


Forest land Forest re- jState and pri- 
management search vate forestry 
cooperation 


ropriation act, 1957 (adjusted) and base for 
1 $55, 315, 750 | $10,155,000 | $12, 190,000 
1 73, 430, 000 11, 325, 000 13, 245, 000 


PID. vnc tninpat<iseenecdienpacdencens --| +18, 114,250 | +1,170,000 | +1,055,000 | +20, 339, 250 


4 Includes $700,000 by transfer from the item ‘‘Cooperative range improvements,” 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1958 


Forest land management : 
To provide an increase in the annual forest timber cut to a 
total of 8.75 billion board-feet +-$2, 091, 350 
To accelerate the reforestation program on national-forest 
land +305, 400 
To provide adequate recreation facilities and services to ac- 
commodate present and future public use in a satisfac- 
tory manner +7, 748, 100 
To help cope with management aspects of the growing use 
of the national forest wildlife resource +105, 100 
To provide inventory and plans for range allotments +104, 600 
To step up the range revegetation program on depleted na- 
dC eee ee ee +176, 000 
To recondition and maintain improvements on national forest 
range allotments +50, 500 
To make better progress in checking erosion, reestablish vege- 
tative cover, and improve the water-control capacity on 
lands requiring restorative treatment +151, 100 
To administer greatly increased national forest land uses, to 
properly identify, survey, mark, and perpetuate national 
forest boundary lines, and for ownership consolidation 
through boundary adjustment and land exchanges +1, 508, 000 
To provide for the establishment of about 35 new ranger 
districts +311, 600 
For rehabilitation work on land utilization projects in the 
dust bowl area +101, 400 
To meet the increased fire hazards and risks from greater use 
of all forest resources, reduce man-caused fires, and provide 
for development and use of new equipment and methods, 
including air support and attack +508, 800 
To provide housing for employees in remote areas and other 
miscellaneous structures and to accelerate the level of 
maietetiine imprevemmentei cee a +3, 279, 900 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
+1, 672, 400 


+18, 114, 250 
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Summary of ineredses and: decreases, 1958—Continued 


Forest research : 
To expand research in forest, range and watershed manage- 


Oiler tate ins cairn cceinhnien teehee emai eecciptnhnightiiien ees ediidecasiaain +$128, 800 
To develop methods of preventing severe lightning fires and to 
increase the efficiency of fire fighting through use of the 
GOR itaielinists banc bi sicitecerig anentnnis i eiimirntinwittinta eparsthetetoee +51, 400 
To expand research on the cause and control of forest diseases 
that kill important timber species_.........._........-..~- +51, 100 
For research in forest products utilization.__..._._....__._...__ +178, 900 
To. aceelerate the forest, survey to provide more up-to-date and 
adequate information on timber resourees._............... +309, 800 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
I i tt tacos ai ieteeeniearelootehal Sion deasteapionenr en oe +450, 000 
Net OA ie cicensiniencbcienensenieslipnedichde diibia erential +1, 170, 000 
State and private forestry cooperation: 
For cooperation with States in procurement, production, and 
distribution of forest tree seedlings_..._._._....._....____-__ +300, 900 
For additional cooperation in providing technical services to 
SERRE ATODEIBDG DUDGEB 6 bien concn nn eee eee ne +501, 900 
For general forestry assistance to agencies and individuals 
with specific forest management and forest utilization prob- 
DU ee Re eT aerate reanienk wun ons~. +210, 800 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Ter i ca a et ee rat id re oe +41, 400 
ee eee er eee SS te i se +1, 055, 000 





1, Forest Land Management: 
(a) National forest protection and 


ment: 
() Tim ~ — man- 
agemen 
(@)'s Sales administra- 
Ls man- 


(b) Reletestatien 
and stand im- 
ovements - 
(2) Recreation, public use _- 
(3) Wildlife habitat man- 
(4) Range resource man- 
agement; 
(a) Management 
(b) Revegetation. _- 
(c) Improvements! __ 
Soil and water manage- 
ment 
Mineral claims, leases, 
and other land uses 
Ranger District man- 
agement_ 
Land utilization proj- 


Forest fire protection __. 
Structural improve- | 
ments for fire and 
general purposes 
(construction and 
maintenance) ......-- 


Subtotal, national 
forest protection 
and management 
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Project statement 


1957 (esti- 
mated) 


$8, 577, 785 |$10, 145, 000 

1, 078, 786 
2, 319, 983 

282, 772 
1, 049, 274 

699, 187 
1, 206, 748 

395, 069 
1, 618, 357 
6, 376, 400 


999, 873 
10, 260, 742 


3, 431, 834 


38, 296, 810 | 44, 845, 750 


Increase or decrease 


Retire- | 
ment costs 
(Public 

Law 854) 


Other 


+$2, 091, 350 
+305, 400 

| +7, 748, 100 
+105, 100 
+104, 600 
+176, 000 
+50, 500 
+151, 100 
+1, 508, 000 
+311, 600 


+101, 400 
+508, 800 


+68, 950 


[+2 587, 000 +16, 441, 850 | 


+3, 279, 900 | 


1958 (esti- 
mated) 


$12, 780, 000 





2, 185, 000 
11, 500, 000 


510, 000 
1, 570, 000 
1, 190, 000 
1, 300, 000 

810, 000 
3, 280, 000 
7, 050, 000 


1, 190, 000 
11, 300, 000 


8, 209, 600 


62, 874, 600 





(6) Fighting forest fires 


(c) Insect and disease control: 
(1) tn pine blister rust 


rol 
(2) Other peak control _- 


Subtotal, 
disease control _ _ - 
(d) Acquisition of lands oe 
Act)... 


Total, Forest Land Man- 
agement_...__ 

2. Forest research: 

(a) Forest and range management | 


research Nala | 


(b) Forest protection research: 
(1) Forest fire control re- | 


.... Stcteenot 


(2) Forest insect research 
(3) Forest disease research 


Subtotal, Forest pro- 
tection research 





2 


insect and | 


5, 280, 000 | 


10, , 500, 000 
—— ————$— | — 


(+26, 500) 


5, 250, 000 





2, 695, 725 
3, 413, 516 


3 2, 734, 000 


6, 109,241 | 5, 120,000 


100, 000 


189, 478 


55, 095, 529 


55, 315, 750 


4, 394, 461 | 


2, 386, 000 | 


5, 068, 734 


“| 





+46, 000 | 
+39, 000 


+85, 000 | 
+400 


|+1,6 672, 400 +16, 441, 850 | 


+222, 466 | 





258, 328 


624, 369 
498, 744 





1,381,441 | 1, 





+14, 538 | +-51, 400 


+34, 
+27, 


401 
339 


+51, 100 


+102, 500 


+76, 278 


1 Includes amounts transferred from “‘ Cooperative range improvements.”’ 


2In addition, $1,921,386 was obligated for fighting forest fires from ‘“‘ Expenses, brush disposal,’’ 
was adjusted in fiscal year 1957 by a transfer of obligations to “‘ Fighting forest fires’ 


**Expenses, brush disposal.”’ 


3 Includes $355,900 to be allocated to the Department of the Interior. 





391, 500 


805, 900° 
692, 600 


| 1,890, 000 


which 


and a repayment to 
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Project statement—Continued 


Project 





2. Forest research—Con. 
(c) Forest products utilization 
research: 

(1) Forest Products Labora- 
GEE .ndbdccddbeccecceue 
(2) Forest experiment Sta- 
Th ‘iiihomtmnbeoene 
Subtotal, Forest 
products utiliza- 
tion research. ...-- 

(d) Forest resources research: 
(1) Porest survey .......-.-- 
(2) Economic research . .___- 


Subtotal, Forest re- 
sources research. 


Total, Forest Re- 
RUS. .b Gab ei eo 


3. State and Private Forestry Cooper- 
ation: 
(a) Cooperation in forest fire con- 
. ccntciiinbenmemsarinhinnse 
(b) Cooperation in forest tree 
planting 
(c) Cooperation in forest man- 
agement and processing - - 


(d) General forestry assistance___- 


Total, State and Private 
Forestry Cooperation... 


Total, forest protection 

and utilization 

Unobligated balance no longer avail- 
ab! 


ee MO DE all 
Unobligated balance carried forward __. 
Total retirement costs ee Law 
854). ..- ' 


Total available. : 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to “Salaries 
and expenses, Office of the Secretary, 

Agriculture”’ : 
Transfer from ““ Cooperative — Tange 

improvements” (transfer shown in 

1956 and 1957 for comparability) 


Total appropriation or estimate 


Transfer in the 1958 estimates from 
appropriations shown in table of 
proposed consolidation following the | 
summary of appropriations 


Total appropriation (adjusted) -- 


3 


1956 


$1, 082, 187 
482, 345 





1, 010, 889 


8, 351, 323 


10, 039, 700 
493, 576 


685, 957 
151, om 





11, 370, 927 





74, 817, 779 
431, 761 
42, 899 


75, 292, 439 
9, 912 


—728, 722 


74, 573, 620 





—74, 573, 629 





1957 (esti- 








Increase or decrease 


— | 1958 (asti- 























— 76,960,750 | 


mated) Retire- | mated) 
ment costs | Other 
(Public 
Law 854) 

tattle tin _ 
$1, 434,828 | -+$64, 272 +$153, 400 $1, 652, 500 
514, 055 +22, 945 +25, 500 | 562, 500 
a i 

1, 948, +87, 217 | +178, 900 | 2, 215, 000 
1, 049, 374 +47, 126 +309,800 | 1, 406, 300 
376, 787 alt, Wiedman nerves 393, 700 

1, 426, 161 +64, 039 +-309, 800 | 1, 800, 000 
10, 156,000 | +450, 000 | +720, 000 | 11, L, 325, 000 
10,025,000 | +18, 000 |....-.-.-. 10, 043, 000 

j 

1, 000, 000 | +7, 100 | +300, 900 | 1, 308, 000 
1, 000, 000 +8, 100 +501, 900 | 1,510,000 
165, 000 +8, 200 +210, 800 384, 000 

—— en hence tenance eer eee ES 
12, 190, 000 won| +41, 400 +1, 013, 600 | 13, 245, 000 
77, 660, 750 |+-2, 163,800 | +18,175,450 | 98, 000, 000 
cea |{+-2,190,300] (+287, 900] ‘2, 478, 200] 
77, 660, 750 | +2, 163, 800 4-18, 175, 450 98, 000, 000 

| 

—700, 000 —700, 000 
76, 960, 750 iz 163, 800 +181 175, 450 %, "300, 000 
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Forest LAND MANAGEMENT 
INCREASE IN ANNUAL FOREST TIMBER CUT 


Mr. Kirwan. We will review first “Forest land management” for 
which an increase of $18,114,250 is requested ; $2,091,350 of this is for 
timber sales. Please explain what this will accomplish. 

Mr. Curr. The increase of $2,091,350 is requested to finance an addi- 
tional cut on national forest of 1 billion board-feet more than we ex- 
pect to cut this year. 

At present-day prices that will bring in an increase of about $17 
million in revenue. A portion of the requested increase will be used 
to meet increased costs, which have gradually risen during the past 
few years. Included in this increase is contemplated additional per- 
sonnel costs for timber sale employees in order to permit payments 
more in line with what foresters are getting in private industry. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long will you be able to maintain an annual cut 
of 8,750 million board-feet under the sustained yield program? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, we are still cutting less than the total 
allowable cut under sustained yield management principles. The 
estimated allowable cut now is slightly over 9 billion board-feet. Our 
cut this past fiscal year was about 7 billion board-feet. Our cutting 
goal this year is 734 billion board-feet. We expect to cut in the 
neighborhood of 834 billion next year, which will still be under the 
allowable cut. 

As we are completing modern timber inventories we are finding 
that these sien cutting rates are conservative and we are gradu- 


ally increasing them. Indications are that when we get our surveys 
and par modernized and completed, we can cut as much as 18 bil- 


lion board-feet per year under good forest-management practices. So 
we are very much on the safe side in our sustained yield management 


program. 
FOREST SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. How many new employees will this $2,091,000, increase 
provide for ? 

Mr. Curr. I think Mr. Ahlberg can answer that. 

Mr. Autpere. It provides for an additional 151 man-years of perma- 
nent employment. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many will it take for the whole program increase 
of twenty-two million ? 

Mr. AHLBERG. It will be 815 permanent man-years of employment. 

Mr. Kirwan. Eight icinduel and fifteen ? 

Mr. Antperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Provide for the record, then, showing breakdown of 
employment by activity for 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

The material referred to is as follows :) 


87677—57 41 
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OPERATION OUTDOORS-—5-YEAR NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the table on page 19, and please explain the 
basis for the increase of $7,748,100 to begin the new 5-year program 
to improve recreation facilities. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


The scope of the program by years is as follows: 


[In thousands] 


Adminis- | Sanitation and cleanup Capital investment 
tration, Mainte- 25 
supervi- nance of 

sion, and 
planning 


Unim- facilities Rehabili- | New areas 


v Pa eh 
Improved | 
areas * )% proved tation 


areas 


$1, $500 $3, 600 %, 000 $11, 500 
L 500 3, 600 15, 500 
2, 1¢ 500 3, 100 19, 500 
2, 4 600 2, 900 19, 500 
2,8 600, 2, 000 19, 000 


15, 200 85, (00 








Mr. Kirwan. That is something like mission 66 in the Park 
Service ? 

Mr. McArpie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please explain what is planned under this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Crirr. Mr, Chairman, for the past several years we have been 
appearing before this committee and have talked to you about the 
serious situation that we have been facing with growing public use 
of the national forest and the wearing out of the improvements that 
were installed for that use. The use has greatly exceeded the capacity 
to accommodate it, and we have serious Ppecblens of overconcentra- 
tion, with resultant bad sanitation and fire conditions. 

Last year the Department instructed the Forest Service to under- 

take a field survey of the recreation situation on the national forest 
to determine the kind and type of facilities which should be pro- 
vided by the Federal Government, what is needed to accommodate 
present and future recreation use in a satisfactory manner, and what 
it would cost during a 5-year period—fiseal year 1958 through 1962. 

On the basis of that survey the Forest Service developed a 5-year 
program for management and development of recreation resources. 
The 5-year program necessary to meet these goals is described in 
detail in this brochure, Operation Outdoors, which has been furnished 
to the committee. I have additional copies to distribute to you now. 

This report outlines the methods used in making the survey, poli- 
cies which were used as guidelines in developing the program, and 
the justification for the various cost estimates. The report recom- 
mends that $1144 million be spent to implement the first year’s work 
under this proposed 5-year program, and that is the amount recom- 
mended in this budget. It is an increase of $7,748,000 over last year. 

The report describes the greatly increased public’ use of the national 
forest, which has jumped "160 percent since 1946. Funds available 
since 1946 for sanitation and maintenance on these forest recreation 
areas has not kept pace with the great increase in use. The report 
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describes that situation in detail. The overflow from crowded recre- 
ation areas has been spreading people out into unimproved areas 
which cause greater fire risks and sanitation hazards, and that is one 
of the problems we are trying to overcome, 

The 5-year program is aimed at catching up with the expanding 
recreation use by 1962, at which time we expect to have about 66 
million visits, and keeping up with the needs thereafter. 

’ Mr. Eee You are asking for an increase of $7,748,100 in this 
ear 
r. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a 5-year program. Are you not expanding this 
program a little too fast? The Park Service is making mission 66 a 
10-year program, It is going to keep them hustling to complete it in 
10 years. 

Yet you are going to put itthrough in 5 years. 

Mr. Ciurr. We think we should aim at catching up in 5 years and 
then keeping up thereafter. Actually, we will have a big job after 
the initial 5-year period. 

Mr, Kirwan. I understand that, but nevertheless the Park Service 
is making a 10-year program out of mission 66. 

Mr. Curr. The Park Service program includes road construction, 
building of houses, warehouses, and other facilities that they need 
as well as public accommodations. We have similar problems and 
needs, but are not including them as part of Operation Outdoors. 
We contemplate that our other development work will be spread out 
over a longer period, but these public recreation facilities are in such 
a sad state of repair and the problem is so urgent that we felt that 
we should aim at getting them in shape during the initial 5-year 

riod. 
ao Peterson. I might observe, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that the 
facilities to be constructed under this program are simple facilities. I 
am sure you are familiar with them. ‘They do not require extensive 
planning except by individual areas. The individual facilities in the 
nature of fireplaces, water facilities, sanitary facilities, cleared out 
areas for camping and trails, are not. difficult to build and construct. 
They are done for the most part, so far as actual construction is con- 
cerned, with nonprofessional help. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you put a bone in the record showing how 


you intend to spend the $11,500,000 in 1958? 
Mr. Pererson. We will be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Recreation—public use 


The proposed appropriation of $11,500,000 for fiscal year 1958 would be used 
for the following (this includes the increase of $7,748,100) : 


Administration, supervision, and planning 
Sanitation and cleanup, improved areas 
Sanitation and cleanup, unimproved areas 
Maintenance of facilities 
Capital investment : 

Rehabilitation 

New areas 


cai a a a ieee innate incite iaenengeen werfoan ea 
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The $3,600,000 for rehabilitation would provide for reconditioning of existing 
facilities including improved water and sanitary facilities for about 10,000 
family units. A family unit consists of table, fire grate, and common use 
facilities, such as parking spurs, water, and sanitation. 

The $3 million for new areas would provide primarily for construction of 
about 3,300 new family units and related facilities. 













WILDLIFE HABITAT MANAGEMENT 





Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the increase requested for wildlife | 
management and range resource management. | 
Mr. Cuirr. The wildlife use, use by sportsmen—fishermen and } 

. 






hunters—amounts to 25 percent of the total recreation use on the 

national forest and that has been growing even faster than the other i 

types of recreational use. Our wildlife habitat work is done in co- \ 
: 










operation with the States. The States are responsible for harvesting 
the game and establishing the regulations for seasons and bag limits 






and that sort of regulatory activity, while the Forest Service is re- 
sponsible for the management of the habitat. | 

As we cut more timber and build more roads, the impacts on wild- | 
life is becoming greater. We can do either great damage to the habitat | 
through these and other activities, or we can conduct our operations | 







to benefit wildlife. We need more wildlife staff technicians to guide 
our efforts in all other lines of work and to train our men so that the 
things we do will not impair wildlife habitat, but on the contrary, 
benefit it as much as possible. We also have a big job of coordinating "i 
all of our activities with the State programs in this field. 
This budget would provide an increase of $105,100 for this work. 











RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 






As for range resource management, which was part of your ques- 
tion, we need to step up progress in making sound, up-to-date inven- { 
tories and plans for range allotments and improving the management 
of national forest livestock ranges. We lack up-to-date plans on 4 
6,500 of the 8,683 grazing allotments. Many of these ranges are in 
unsatisfactory condition from the standpoint of forest production and 
watershed protection. The budget includes an increase of $104,600 
for this work. 

Also included under this range management item is an increase of 
$176,000 for range revegetation which would be used for seeding de- 
pleting range land which cannot be improved in any other way. We 
have about 3 million acres of land that needs reseeding and about 
2,400,000 acres that we need to remove juniper and sagebrush and 
other range weeds to improve productivity. There also is a smaller 
increase of $50,500 for range improvements which would be used for 
maintenance and construction of fences, water developments and other 
facilities that are needed for better management of the range. 

















NATIONAL FOREST GRAZING FEES 






Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the grazing fees you are charging 
and how the rates are determined. 

Mr. Curr. The grazing fees on the national forest vary from year 
to year with the fluctuation in livestock prices in the Western States. 
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They are based on an appraisal that was made some 30 years ago. 
Base fees were set up in the early 1930’s and the prices fluctuate from 
the base fees according to the livestock market trends. 

The grazing fees this year on the average are 34 cents per head per 
month for cattle, which 1s 1 cent less than it was last year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is it 1 cent less? 

Mr. Curr. Because the average cattle prices in the western markets 
dropped and the fee drops according to the change in prices. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is part of the agreement that you come to, when 
the cattle prices drop the grazing fee drops; is that correct ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, that is an established policy. 

The sheep grazing fee is 9 cents per sheep-month, which is a quarter 
of a cent more than it was last year. The sheep prices rose a little 
this past year. 


MINERAL CLAIMS, LEASES, AND OTHER LAND USES 


Mr. Kirwan. Why is it necessary to increase the activity “Mineral 
claims leases and other land uses” by $1,508,000, or almost double the 
current level ? 

Why I am asking some questions like this is that we had the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Director of the Budget before us and they 
are under the impression that this budget can be cut. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, George Humphrey, was asked 
many questions. Hesaid he did not know of any soft spots. He would 
not recommend any reductions. 

He left the job to us, but he said it can be cut. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr, Chairman, that job is certainly ours, too, from 
the point of management. We take the view that a budget which is 
finally approved is a permissive budget and we are not under a 
mandate to spend all the funds provided. 

The antes to the mining laws that were passed in 1955 did 
provide a means for clearing up a lot of the questions as to who actually 
had management responsibility for a good deal of the surface areas 
in many of the national forests, particularly in the West. 

We have made a beginning in determining surface rights on many 
mining claims. These funds would provide for the continuation of 
that work so that the Forest Service can manage the surface values 
that belong to the Government and at the same time not unduly inter- 
fere with the legitimate mining developments. 

Mr. Curr. Could I expand on that just a bit, Mr. Kirwan ? 

Mr. Kirwan. [If it is not too long; yes. 

Mr. Currr. The Secretary discussed one phase of the work that 
would be financed by this increase. There are actually four main 
lines of work which are involved in this. The determination of the 
validity of surface rights on mineral claims is only one part of it. 
“Other activities” include administration of other land uses, retrace- 
ment and marking of boundaries of national forest land to prevent 
trespass and aid in administration, and adjusting national forest land 
holdings and boundaries through an expanded land-exchange. pro- 

ram. 
~ About $572,000 of the increase would be used to administer what we 
call our other land uses. That is our special land uses, such as summer 
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home permits, permits for telephone lines, powerlines, gaslines, TV 
sites, sawmills, and many other kinds of uses. It also includes check- 
ing mineral leasing applications on the national forests and adminis- 
tering the land-protection stipulations of mineral leases after the 
leases have been issued by the Bureau of Land Management. This 
special land-use work has expanded 43 percent since 1950, and we have 
not had an increase in the budget for this kind of work since 1950. 

We issue about 7,000 new special-use permits each year, and we 
have about 55,000 such permits to administer each year. We feel 
that we urgently need additional help in this field. 

Mr. Kirwan. Maybe in this particular field you would need the 
help if you have not had an increase, as you say, since 1950. 
Mr. Criirr. That is correct. 















JUSTIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES AND INVESTMENTS FOR NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
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Mr. Kirwan. But in this budget in general there is a $22 million 
increase. I again repeat that the Secretary of the Treasury said that 
the budget should be cut. 

What I am trying to tell you is to try to put your best foot forward 
because I know they are going to ask for cuts in this bill in the com- 
mittee that I happen to be chairman of. An increase of $22 million 
is quite an increase in 1 year. 

Mr. Pererson, It is a very substantial jump, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. No doubt somewhere along the line, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Director of the Budget said, the budget 
can be cut. 

In fact, it is tossing a challenge out to you that it should be cut. 

Mr. Pererson. We are quite well aware of that, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. I think we need to look at this a little bit in perspective. 
Perhaps I speak with some degree of prejudice, but I think this is a 
little different than the average expenditure item in that we are man- 
aging a resource, in public ownership, involving a total of 181 million 
acres of land in continental United States and Alaska, plus the 7 
million acres of LU lands. 

The Forest Service prior to 1940, and even a little after that, was 
largely a custodial agency, having custodianship of this vast area. 
In the interval since that time the public use and the contribution 
toward the economy of the raw materials coming off these resources 
has stepped up many, many times so that the Forest Service is now in 
fact a management agency and not a custodial agency. 

If these lands are to be managed to protect the watershed values to . 
produce the raw materials in the form of raw wood products that go di 
into the total economy and help make it go, then it seems to us that 
the tools of management represented here in terms of dollars needs 
to be sufficient in order to get the most productivity and the most use 
out of those lands, not only now, but to lay the basis for continuing 
that productivity and continuing that flow of product into the econ- 
omy on into the years in the future. 

While this is a big budget increase, I don’t want to justify it on the 
basis of the increased dollars that are coming into the Treasury 
entirely ; I do want to point out that here is a productive resource that 
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the Department is responsible for getting the most out of and that is 
what these funds are provided for, to get the most productivity out 
of this resource and to protect it in such a fashion that the produc- 
tivity may continue in the future. 

Mr. Kirwan. As to the amount of money you are going to take in 
from the sale of timber, is the budget keeping pace with that, or going 
beyond that pace? 

Mr. Prrerson. For this year, Mr. Chairman, it has probably gone 
beyond that pace. 

But the moneys that are expended in any 1 year result in 2 things: 
One, the production of revenues from the sale of products. The other, 
the building of the capital resource, so that those revenues from the 
sale of product may continue into the indefinite future. 

Now, there are other benefits which accrue from these lands, not 
measured in the return of dollars to the Treasury. May I cite the 
exainple that I used before, about 35 percent, as near as the experts 
can estimate, of the total water used in southern California originates 
on the national-forest watersheds in the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Now, in greater or smaller degree, particularly in the Western 
States, similar water and other value relationships exist, and a part 
of the expenditure that we make here to manage this resource results 
in values that certainly do not measure themselves in terms of revenue 
to the managing agency. They are measured in terms of permanent 
benefits to local communities and in many instances, as the one I 
cited, benefits far distant from the location of the forest. 

In the intermountain regions of the west there are some 22 million 
acres of irrigated agricultural lands. We are making public expendi- 
tures to develop more lands in areas out there. 

The water that gives value to the physical installations and to the 
lands that are irrigated originates in large part on these lands in 
public ownership, the national forests. 

I therefore claim that the expenditures made to manage those lands 
express themselves not only in the dolar revenues that are indicated 
in this budget, but in the benefits that never show up in a budget pic- 
ture, but do show up in the communities where the forest exists and 
elsewhere. 

RANGER DISTRICT MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Krrwan. $311,600 is requested to set up 35 new ranger districts 
in 1958. What isthe basis for this change? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, we need to divide some of our larger 
ranger districts where the workloads have increased to the point 
where they cannot be administered efficiently any longer as a single 
district. 

The budget increase of $311,600 would enable us to divide about 35 
of these extremely overloaded districts. We have about 200 districts 
which we consider to be the heaviest workload districts that should 
be split up within the next several years and this would be a step 
toward accomplishing that in the interest of more efficient adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think it is necessary ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 
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POLICY ON DISPOSAL OF LAND UTILIZATION PROJECT LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the present policy of the Department for dis- 
posal of the 7 million acres of Federal land being administered under 
the Bankhead-Jones Act ? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Hopkins should answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horxtns. The policy of the Department has been to dispose of 
that land. Our first job was to check with other Federal agencies 
and find out if they needed this land. 

Of the 68 projects that make up this 7 million acres, 15 projects 
have been requested by other Federal agencies and we are either nego- 
tiating or in the process of transferring them. 

Three of the projects have current research projects on them and 
were therefore granted to the States. 

Twenty-seven of these projects are in or near the Dust Bowl area. 
We have had no request for these and have temporarily held up their 
disposal until it is determined whether it will be desirable to retain 
them rather than dispose of them. 

Twenty-three of these projects have been cleared for disposal. 
Twelve of those have been or are being appraised and six of the 
appraisals have reached our office. They indicate, for instance, that 
on 185,000 acres there is a valuation of just over $20 million, or roughly 
$113 per acre for an average valuation. 

The policy is to sell these projects to the State agencies only, mostly 
to the State conservation agencies, and the law provides they have to 
be retained in the public ownership so we grant a restrictive title. 

Mr. Pererson. I might observe further that we are moving very 


slowly in that disposal policy. It is in fact in constant review. 

As to the areas in the Dust Bowl, for example, we have very strong 
doubts that they should be disposed of to private ownership, and in 
fact reg some amendments to policy on the basis of studies that 


we are making of the character of the lands and how they may best 
contribute to public benefits. 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $508,800 is requested for “Forest-fire 
protection.” What recent results can you report from the work at 
the Equipment Development Center in California ? 

Mr. Curr. The Equipment Development Center in California, Mr. 
Chairman, is a central station where we have skilled mechanical engi- 
neers who are experimenting with all kinds of improvements in fire 
equipment and other kinds of equipment used in our forestry work. 
They are working on helicopter tankers, that is, water tanks that can 
be slipped into a helicopter and transported out into the forest quickly 
to get water and chemicals on fires. 

They have developed a hose-laying rig that you can slip into a 
helicopter and lay a string of fire hose out through the woods rapidly 
from the air. They are working on improvement of smoke-jumper 
equipment. 

Right now the laboratory is developing aerial tankers. They con- 
sist of water tanks that fit into conventional airplanes. These aerial 
tankers are flown out over the forest fires and water mixed with fire- 
retardant chemicals are released on the fire. They are doing a lot of 
work with hand tools, fire plows, and numerous other kinds of tools 
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and equipment which we are trying to develop and improve to increase 
efliciency in fighting forest fires. 

Mr. Kirwan. If my memory serves me right, I think we gave you 
more money last year, this committee, than the budget requested, did 
we not, for fighting fires or for fire protection of the forests? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; you allowed us an increase of $225,000 to step 
up fire protection in southern California. You might also be think- 
ing of the transfer of the three-quarters of a million dollars from 
the fire-fighting allotment to the fire-protection allotment to step up 
protection and fire prevention on eight national forests. That was a 
transfer of funds 2 years ago from one appropriation to another, sir. 

I would like to refer first to this increased manning experiment 
which was financed by the transfer of three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars from the fire-fighting fund. We used those funds to increase our 
fire-protection forces on eight national forests which had above av- 
erage forest-fire severity. We hired an additional 594 men on those 
eight forests. Time has been too short to permit firm conclusions but 
thus far the record has been greatly improved in reducing the num- 
ber of man-caused fires, the area burned, and suppression costs on 7 
of the 8 forests, even though the fire danger was above the average. 

On the Mississippi National Forest, for example, the number of 
man-caused fires was reduced from 643 to about 340 and area burned 
was reduced from 13,000 acres to 2,000 in 1 year. 

In California 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you please put that in the record. 

Mr. Currr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 





SPecIAL Fire FuUNps ror SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


In each of the past 3 years Congress has increased the fund for fire control 
in southern California. This special fund has been: 


erememn en ee OE he ee eine $250, 000 
I er sects eainis ba eeveinenlbnctn etait celled Ieledsictien dolar Sod 675, 000 
i hE le a ns aneag iacebesiipiopimesenes ae ate okenh 900, 000 


This fund has been allotted and spent on the four national forests located in 
southern California. It has been used to bring some fire-fighting crews up to 
full strength, add some new crews, increase the number of people doing fire- 
prevention work, buy some new equipment for the new crews, and a small part 
of it has been used to work with helicopters to develop new ways of using them 
in actually attacking fires. 

Although the fire danger in southern California in 1956 was worse than any 
recent year, the area burned and number of fires was held to about average. 

wedit for this is due to the increased strength made possible by this special 
fund. Many fires were successfully put out while smail because there was 
either faster or stronger initial attack. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Krrwan. For construction and maintenance, an increase of 
$3,279,900 is requested, or almost a 70-percent increase over this year. 
With this year’s base, you would have a total of $8,209,600 available 
in 1958. Give us a breakdown of how this would be spent. 

You may put that in the record also, if you have it available. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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Distribution of funds for structural improvements for fire and general purposes 


Maintenance of improvements. 
Construction as follows: 
Dwellings and related improvements 
Barracks or dormitories and related improvements_ 
Storage buildings, offices, and other service buildings_ 480, 000 
Lookouts, observatories, and related improvements__ 250, 000 


Total construction 


Total, maintenance and construction 


Mr. Kirwan. What type of housing will be constructed ? 

Mr. Curr. The housing that will be constructed will be in the 
forested and rural areas where rental housing is not available. It 
will be used mainly for housing timber-sale personnel and other field 
personnel in these rural areas. We are building modest 2- and 3-bed- 
room modern homes. 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. You plan to spend the same amount in 1958 for insect 
and plant disease control. What would happen if we cut this $5 mil- 
lion item a little in 1958? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Swingler is handling that program and should 
answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Swrncter. All that money has been budgeted to specific proj- 
ects, practically all of it, and any cut reducing the number of projects 
would have to be reflected in reducing the work we are doing. 

Right now we are making continuing studies on that subject and 
while some of the pest infestations we have worked on have subsided, 
others are increasing so we shift funds from one project to another. 

Right now our plans are pretty much in a state of flux. One thing 
we have attempted to stress this year is to interest the States and 
private landowners more and more in pest control, because in too many 
cases in the past, much of the work has been done on national forest 
and neglected on adjoining lands with the result that 2 or 3 years later 
we had to come back and ask for much larger amounts to take care 
of the infestation that had spread. 

So we hope to build up participation on the part of the States. We 
are attempting to do this by putting up from this fund 25 percent of 
the cost of protecting privately owned land with the States and the 
private ladiewiiort putting up 75 percent. 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Secretary, the total estimate for 1958 is $174,183,- 
400. Permanent appropriations account for $47,287,400 of this leav- 
ing an estimate of $126,896,000 for direct appropriations. 

I will appreciate it if you will explain the basis for the permanent 
appropriations. 

Mr. Peterson. It is my understanding that those permanent appro- 
priations are provided for under specific pieces of legislation applicable 
to the particular line item involved. 

Mr. Wueeter. The permanent appropriations consist of several 
items, the largest of which is the item arising from the long-standing 
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law providing that 25 percent of national-forest recipts shall be paid 
to the States and Territories from those national-forest funds. 

That is one of the permanent appropriations and in 1958 it is esti- 
mated as $29,620,000. 

The next ee single item is the so-called 10 percent fund 
whereby—and also under legislation of long standing—10 percent of 
those receipts are made available to the Forest Service for the further 
development of roads and trails in the States and areas where the 
receipts arise. 

There are several smaller special items of payments to the State rep- 
resenting 25 percent of receipts from the operations of the submar- 

inal land projects, and 1 or 2 other special items for payments to 
tates from forest receipts. 

There is also a small item, a permanent appropriation of the receipts 
from the Smokey Bear program which is available for the admin- 
istration of that program. 

That covers them quickly in general terms. I will be glad to insert 
more specific data on each of those, if you like. 

Mr. Fenton. How do you determine these estimates ? 

Mr. Wueerer. Those are arrived at under the terms of the particu- 
lar law. 

For example, in the case of the Smokey Bear program, the receipts 
arising from the fees charged for licensing are made available. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you please.insert in the record a description of 
these permanent appropriations? 

Mr. Wueeter. I will be glad to insert a statement on each of those 
smaller items, if you like. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Permanent appropriations and authorizing legislation 


Appropri- Budget Increase (+) 
Appropriation item ated, 1957 estimates, or de- 
1958 crease (—) 

1, Bapenses, trast Giaposal. .. 2 oi... eo... $4, 500, 000 $5, 000, 000 -+-$500, 000 

2. Reads and trails for States... 2... Ls... 11, 397, 600 11, 848, 000 +450, 400 

3. Forest fire prevention (Smokey Bear) -- don Feel 15, 000 {| ae oe 

4. Payment to Minnesota from the national-forests fund _- 46, 500 50, 000 +3, 500 

5. Payments due counties, submareinal land_....... _....... 575, 000 625, 000 +-50, 000 

6. Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico 129, 400 129, 400 }.......- a 
7. Payments to States and Territories from tne national- 

a enn 28, 487,700 | 29, 620, 000 -+-1, 132, 300 

ba 


tthe cent pale alte chien 
Total, permanent appropriations._.............-.-.-. | 45, 151, 200 47, 287, 400 +2, 136, 200 





AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION 


1. Expenses, brush disposal 

Section 6 of the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. 8. C. 490). “Purchasers of national- 
forest timber may be required by the Secretary of Agriculture to deposit the 
estimated cost to the United States of disposing of brush and other debris re- 
sulting from their cutting operations, such deposits to be covered into the Treas- 
ury und constitute a special fund, which is appropriated and shall remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That any deposits in excess of the amount ex- 
pended for disposals shall be transferred to miscellaneous receipts, forest-reserve 
fund, to be credited to the receipts of the year in which such transfer is made.” 
(16 U. 8. C. 490.) 
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2. Roads and trails for States, national-forest fund 

Act of March 4, 19138 (16 U. S. C. 501). ‘Ten per centum of all moneys re- 
ceived from the national forests during each fiscal year shall be available at the 
end thereof, to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for the construction 
and maintenance of roads and trails within the national forests in the States 
from which such proceeds are derived. * * *” (16 U. 8S. C. 501.) 


3. Forest fire prevention 


The act of May 23, 1952 (18 U. S. C. 711, 31 U. S. C. 488a). “The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall deposit into a special account to be available for furthering 
the nationwide forest-fire-prevention campaign all fees collected under regu- 
lations promulgated by him relating to “Smokey Pear” under the provisions of 
section 711 of title 18.” (31 U.S. C. 488a.) 


4. Payment to Minnesota (Cook, Lake, and St. Louis Counties) from the 
national-forest fund 


Section 5 of Public Law 733, 80th Congress, approved June 22, 1948, provides 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, upon certification of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, shall pay to the State of Minnesota at the close of each fiscal year an 
amount equivalent to three-fourths of 1 percent of the fair appraised value of 
certain national-forest lands in the counties of Cook, Lake, and St. Louis, situ- 
ated within the Superior National Forest. The act further provides that pay- 
ment to the State shall be distributed to each of these counties in conformity 
with the fair appraised value of such national-forest lands in each county. 


5. Payments due counties, submarginal-land program, Farm Tenant Act 


At the end of each calendar year, 25 percent of the revenues from the use of 
submarginal-lands account are paid to counties under the provisions of title III 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, approved July 22, 1987 (50 Stat. 526). 


6. Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mevico 


Under provisions of the act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 562, 573), certain areas 
within national forests were granted to the States for school purposes. The 
percentage that these lands are of the total national forest area within the State 
is used in determining payments to the States. The receipts from all national- 
forest land within the State are used as the basis for applying the percentage. 


7. Payments to States and Territories from the national-forests fund 


The acts of May 23, 1908, and March 1, 1911, as amended by the act of June 30, 
1914, require, with a few exceptions, that 25 percent of all money received from 
the national forests during any fiscal year be paid to the States and Territories 
in which the forests are located, for the benefit of public schools and public 
roads of the county or counties in which such national forests are situated. 
The amount of this appropriation varies each year in direct proportion to 
national-forest receipts during the previous fiscal year. 


TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Fenton. According to your statement you are going to increase 


the timber cut. Do I understand you to say t 
7 billion board feet ? 

Mr. Curr. In fiscal year 1956 we cut just under 7 billion board feet. 
Our goal is 734 for fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Fenton. Do I understand that extra billion board feet esti- 
mated for 1958 will bring about $17 million into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; that is based on the average price that we are 
receiving for timber now, which is about $17 per thousand. 

Mr. Fenton. That is a pretty good investment for an increase of $2 
million. 

Mr. Peterson. That. is true, Dr. Fenton. In all fairness, how- 
ever, we have to say that past years’ budgets which have provided 
for management. and protection of this resource, that we are now 
harvesting would have to be assessed against the receipts. 


at in 1956 you cut about. 
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As I said to the chairman earlier the investment that is made in 
terms of this budget will produce revenue in future years. 


REFORESTATION IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Fenton. Will you explain in a little more detail your refor- 
estation program ¢ 

Mr. Curr. I will be glad to do that, Dr. Fenton. 

In the national forest we have about 414 million acres that are 
deforested and nonproductive because of fires, because some of these 
lands were acquired in a cutover and burned-over condition, particu- 
larly in the eastern United States, and we have not yet reforested 
them. 

Asa matter of fact, under our present fund structure, our planting 
program is barely keeping up with the losses that we are suffering each 
year from fire. So we are not reducing that backlog of 414 million 
acres. This request for an increase for reforestation would enable us 
to step up that program and cut into the backlog more than we have 
been able to. 

We would: propose to expand our nursery production at the 12 
nurseries where we produce planting stock. We would initiate work 
to establish two new nurseries, one in Idaho and one in the Pacific 
Northwest, to produce additional planting stock. 

We would try to build up a surplus of the seed in a seed bank to tide 
us over during the years when seed is not readily available, and in 
other ways strengthen this whole reforestation program. 

Mr. Fenton. Of the backlog of 414 million acres, just how long do 
you think it will take to rehabilitate those ? 

Mr. McArpuiz, At the rate we are going now it will take about 100 
years. Meanwhile the lands are not productive. They are costing 
money to administer. So this is an attempt on our part to get caught 
up with that accumulated backlog and make those lands start paying 
their way. 

Mr. Fenton. Is it waste land? Is that kind of land that is not 
easily productive? 

Mr. McArpiz. Much of it is good timber-growing land, but it is not 
going to be productive within a reasonable time unless it is planted. 
Whenever it is possible we like to have nature reseed. This is land 
where we have waited too long already and nature has not reseeded. 

Mr. Fenton. What kind of planting do you do? Is it seeds or 
seedlings, or what? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Fenton, we use several methods to perform this job. 
The most common method is to grow seedlings in a forest nursery and 
raise them until they are 1, 2, or 3 years old, depending on the species, 
and then they are planted out as individual trees in areas where plant- 
ing is needed. We are also doing some direct seeding where we have 
developed, through research, methods which we can apply with assur- 
ance of success. 

Mr. Fenton. By direct seeding, you mean 

Mr. Currr. Direct seeding, we mean sowing the seed right out into 
the forest, either by putting it in seed spots or broadcast seeding. 
When you do that you have to poison against rodents and apply bird 
repellants on the seeds so that the birds and rodents won’t eat them up. 
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We are continuing our efforts to expand that kind of work because 
it shortcuts one step, which is the nursery production that we have to 
go through if you plant young trees imatend of tree seeds. 

We also do some other things to get regeneration. When we have 
good seed years and can anticipate a seed crop, we may scarify and 
prepare the site with machinery so that the seed which falls naturally 
will have a good seed bed to fallon. We are doing work of that kind 
with these funds. 

NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION 


Mr. Fenton. Your next increase of $7,748,100 is the largest. I 
believe we went into that pretty thoroughly. Who conducted the 
survey of recreational needs ? 

Mr. Curr. It was conducted by the Forest Service under the gen- 
eral direction of the Washington office. But the actual survey was 
made in the field by the forest officers who are living and working out 
in these various national forests. The field estimates and reports 
were coordinated in the regional offices and then further auateaed 
and coordinated in the Washington office. 

Mr. Fenton. If I remember some of the testimony given last year 
on this situation, the increased number of visitors pouring into the 
national forests and the lack of facilities, I certainly can agree that 
it is a very worthwhile project. 

What do you mean by a family unit? 

Mr, Curr. I guess that is a trade term that we get accustomed to 
using in the Forest Service. It consists of a camp table, a fireplace 

rate, and perhaps a water spigot where they can get water and toilet 

acilities for a family. A latrine may serve several of these family 
units and so might a water standpipe. In other words, a family unit 
is a camp spot or picnic spot, which is developed to accommodate ade- 
quately a single family. 

Mr, Fenron. Your plan is for 5 years. 

Mr. Pererson. It is broken down on page 19, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. For 1958, you want a total of $11,500,000 for your 
recreation features? 

Mr, Cuirr. That is right. 


MINERAL CLAIMS, LEASES, AND OTHER LAND USES 


Mr. Fenton. What about this next large item of $1,508,000 for 
boundary survey work. Is there any duplication with the Bureau of 
Land Management in your survey work ? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; there isn’t. We work very closely with the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. They are responsible for cadastral surveys 
on public lands. They have an extremely large backlog of cadastral- 
survey work as you probably are aware. The type of surveys that we 
are talking about here is the retracement of landlines and the marking 
of boundaries so that they can be readily identified on the ground by 
our people and by private parties who own lands next to national- 
forest lands so as to prevent trespassing, timber theft, and so that we 
can enforce the law when those things occur. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have your own outfit within your Forest 
Service to make such a survey ? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, sir; we have a Division of Engineering and have 
personnel in the field who are trained in that kind of work. 
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Mr. Fenton.) We certainly have in this Government a Jot of that 
kind of facilities. The Bureau of Land Management and the Geo- 
logical Survey also do a lot of surveying and mapping. 

r: Curr. Yes; we work closely with both of them on mapping and 
surveys both. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you utilize their facilities rather than have your 
own ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; to the full extent that they can provide help 
and services to us we do. But in both cases they are unable to provide 
all of the services that we need and we are not duplicating their work 
in any manner. 

The work that we are doing is supplementary to theirs. The Geolog- 
ical Survey, for example, will take our mapping data and use it in 
the compilation of the maps that they produce. ‘They-are actually 
producing our maps in final form for us. When we carry on mapping 
work we do it to a standard that they can pick it up and utilize it and 
work it into the national mapping program. 

Mr. Horxtns. The bulk of these needed line surveys are formed by a 
large number of what we call internal boundary lines, lines between 
national-forest property and private land within our boundaries where 
there is a question where the line goes. 

Since the value of the timber has increased so much, we have a 
tremendous number of trespass cases, both unintentional and inten- 
tional. An adjacent owner may say “I don’t know where the line 
is; I think it is over here”, and he may take some Government timber 
or the Government timber operator may inadvertently cut some trees 
on the adjoining privately owned land. 

A greatly increased amount of the time of our field personnel is 
being spent in determining where the line is actually located. 

So we have planned a 10-year program to run out those lines and 
get them established. Most of them have not been surveyed or 
marked for 20 to 40 years. These internal boundary lines we can 
survey and mark on the ground very effectively, although we do it 
cooperatively with BLM. 

Mr, Fenton. What is the backlog ? 

Mr. Hopxtns. Our interior boundary lines total 225,000 miles. 
We have 110,000 miles that have not been resurveyed or marked for 
a to 20 years and won’t be for the next 10 years. That is the back- 
og. 

he need for this work is brought to the front because of the in- 
creased value of the national-forest property. It didn’t use to make 
much difference whether or not you were over the line a little. With 
the tremendous step-up in the value of timber it makes a material 
difference. 

We are spending a lot of time that otherwise would be spent on 
forest management, range management, watershed management, in 
running out these lines. If we can accomplish the line survey and 
marking program then we can get back on a maintenance basis and we 
will continue to handle it very well. 

It is like the chairman stated; we have let some of these things go 
too long and this is one that has caught up with us. 
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DEFINITION OF A RANGER DISTRICT 


Mr. Fenton. What do you mean by a ranger district ? 

Mr. Curr. Mr, Fenton, a ranger district is an administrative unit 
which is in charge of a district ranger who supervises and manages 
all the resources on that district. In the national-forest system we 
have 150 national forests. The Allegheny National Forest. in your 
State is one of those. We havea supervisor in charge of that national 
forest,, It in turn is broken down into five ranger districts, or geo- 
graphical management areas, and a district ranger supervises and 
manages the resources on each district. The ranger is the man on 
the ground who is in charge of our timber sales, our recreation use, 
our special land use, and all our other activities, right on the ground. 

Mr, Fenton. Do you have five such rangers in the Allegheny? 

Mr. Curr. I said. five but I was mistaken. There are now 3 
ranger districts on the Allegheny National Forest, but the workload 
indicates the need for 4. 

Some of our larger national forests have as many as 10 ranger dis- 
tricts, the average Forest has about 6. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the total number of ranger districts? 

Mr. Curr. About 760 in the United States, in the entire national- 
forest system. 


FOREST FIRE-FIGHTING ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Fenton. What are the latest statistics on forest fires? 

Mr. McArtpr. Excuse me, Dr. Fenton. Do you mean on the na- 
tional forests or on private or State-owned lands. 

Mr. Fenton. On the national forests. 

Mr. Curr. The most recent data I have on that, Mr. Fenton, is for 
the calendar year 1956. We had a total of 12,454 fires in the national 
forests compared with 8,160 in 1955, which is quite an increase. It 
was due to a more severe fire-weather condition. Although we had 
many more fires the number of man-caused fires did not increase over 
preceding years. The big increase was in fires started by lightning. 

These 12,454 fires in 1956 burned 249,859 acres, which is a reduc- 
tion of nearly 16,000 acres under the preceding year. It is about 
30,000 acres less than the past 5-year average. The 5-year average 
is 277,412 acres. We have had very severe fire situations in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and southern California this past summer and fall, and 
the fire conditions generally have been worse than usual this year, 
particularly in the southwest drought area and in southern California. 
Our losses there have been heavy and expensive. 

The average-size fire on all national forests in 1956 was 20 acres, 
which is a reduction of 7 acres on the average in the past 5 years. 
So we are making progress in keeping fires smaller on the average. 

About 214 percent of our fires get out of control and get big and 
costly. Most of the others we were able to keep under 10 acres. 

Mr. Fen'ron. Where was the recent fire? In southern California? 

Mr. McArptz. The most recent fires were largely 30 or 40 miles 
outside of the national forest, but through cooperative arrangements 
we assisted on those fires. When we have a difficult fire situation on 
the national forest the State and counties assist us. The adjustment 
of funds is made after the fire so that the Federal Government is 
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not spending money for fighting fires on private lands or vice versa. 

Mr. Fenron. Have you estimated the amount of timber lost due 
to fires? 

Mr. Curr. I don’t have that figure with me, Mr. Fenton, but we 
do make an estimate each year of the timber that is lost and keep 
statistics on other values that are destroyed. I don’t have an up-to- 
date figure for the calendar year 1956 as yet. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would try to insert in the record some 
kind of estimate of the loss in terms of board feet and money. 

Mr. Currr. We will be very glad to do that, sir. 

(The information follows 4 


Fire Losses 


Compilations on damages have not been completed for calendar year 1956. 
Therefore, the following are 1955 figures. For this period 8,160 fires burned 
872,918 acres, of which 224,316 acres was commercial forest land containing 
636,157 board-feet of timber. This burned timber had an appraised value of 
$24,436,596. In addition, there was an estimated $5,981,208 damage to watershed 
yalues on these and the remaining noncommercial timberland acres burned, as 
well as a loss of $1,754,674 of other values, or a grand total of $32,172,473 loss 
from fire. 


ALLOCATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS RECEIVED FROM OTHER APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Buner. Mr. Secretary, I notice on page 213 of the committee 
print that in addition to the appropriations received from this budget 
there is, under the heading “Allocations and allotments,” a total of 


21 other accounts from which you receive funds. What is the total 
amount received from those 21 other sources ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Wheeler, do you have that figure? 

Mr. Wueexer. I havea table which shows all of the additional funds 
made available to the Forest Service under allotments and other funds, 
which shows a total estimate for 1958, including trust funds, of 
$25,676,930. 

I believe the particular list you referred to in the subcommittee 
print, however, does not include those trust funds, they being shown 
separately elsewhere in the budget. 

So I would have to derive a subtotal that would tie in with that list 
and I could do that for the record. 

Making a quick calculation and subtracting the trust funds, I 
believe the remainder would come to about $9,300,000. 

That includes the funds which are allocated to the Forest Service 
for carrying out their responsibilities under the watershed protection 
program, the flood prevention projects on the 11 authorized water- 
sheds, their participation in the soil-bank program of the Department 
of Agriculture for technical assistance and making tree planting stock 
available under that program, and for civil defense activities. Those 
are the main items other than the trust funds. 

Mr. Buper. Would you like to prepare a statement for the record 
that sets forth each t of these 21 items and the amount that the Forest 
Service receives from each ? 
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Mr. Wueecer. Yes. 


The statement I was reading from is at page 


127 of the justifications, but I am not certain it is in exactly that 


order. 


I will be very glad to prepare a special table that will tie in with that 


listing in the subcommittee print. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 


(Excluding trust funds and reimbursements) 


STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS UNDER ALLOTMENTS AND OTHER FUNDS 


(Includes only those amounts which, by November 30, 1956, were actually 


received or programed for 1957 or 1958. 


Since work for other agencies is per- 


formed on a service basis, at the request of those agencies and for their benefit, 
it is not practicable to estimate in advance the amounts to be received in most 


cases. ) 


Item 


| 





Watershed protection, agriculture: For planning, installing 
improvement measures and investigations in river basins in 
connection with watershed protection activities... _. 

Flood prevention, agriculture: For measures primarily for 
flood prevention (works of improvement). _..........._- 

Agricultural Conservation Program Service, agriculture: F or 
cooperation in administering the naval stores program. ____- 

Soil-bank program, agriculture: For assistance in the conserva- 
tion reserve program, primarily for expansion of production 
CE SOCORRO Ee. oS dda dg pecuhockibaietbaseaatonudedes 

Department of Commerce: 

For administrative expenses in connection with the forest 
PE SON, Sn nap entesubtemee Jacke dees 

Investigations of applications, and. construction, mainte- 
nance, and improvement of access roads to sources of 
SOW TOONS Soe Son cbabkedaddens bbs cdaedtiddhsocdhcus 

Collection of forest products data 

Department ef the Air Force: 

For refrestation and development of nursery stock on the 
Air Force Academy site, north of Colorado Springs, 
Colo_- 2 

For researeh program on aircraft plastic laminates, ‘sand- 
wich constructin, and other items ’ 

For classified research 

For research and development of packs aging and container 
problems, aircraft cargo floor panels, mechanism of 
adhesivn, and aircraft glues, plastics, core and ne 
materir als_. : 

Department of the Army: 

For research in connection with the production of glycerol 
from wood sugars and fr conducting studies on the 
charecterization of nitrating pulps. , 

For relocation and replacement of Forest Service facilities 
necessitated by development of dams and reservoirs 

Water-repellent studies for treatment of wooden ammuni- 
tion boxes and studies on the characterization of nitrat- 
I I a iii waren ed ee ee 

For research on glues for. plywood and other military 
items; packaging and container proble ms; s°il traffica- 
bility; survey of forest products requirements for mili- 
tary purpeses; fungicidal treatment of ammunition 
boxes; and clk sified research. : 

Department of the Navy: 

For investigations, tests, and studies in connection with 
various wood problems, and for research and develon- | 
ment of control measures on insects and other arthropods 
of importance to the National Military Establishment. 

For research and deve ae: of forest a for 
packaging material. s~ hah tbe 

Department of the Interior: 

For rehabilitation or relocation of national-forest resources | 
and improvements damaged or destroyed as a result of | 
the development of dams and reservoirs 

To cover costs of fire protection on certain lands under the 
jurisdiction of Bureau of Land Management - 

For participation in soil and moisture conservation pro- 
gram within the Boise National Forest -.. 

To cover cost of improvement of a road leading ‘to a fis sh | 





cultural station in the White Mountain National 
PR casteneee isin cesta os elalaeiehamaig aiaeenaek tae ta 


Obligations, | Estimated 
| Obligations, 


1956 


$588, 552 | 


1, 257, 430 
108, 949 


325 
1,891 


8, 361 | 


1, 087 


261, 918 |. 


269, 168 





1957 


$1, 027, 329 


1, 523, 833 
| 
123, 000 | 


10, 050, 000 


188, 271 -j...-.-. 


3, 605 | 


33, 076 


274, 189 


19, 995 


84, 412 
116, 714 
8, 199 


23, 829 





| 
Estimated 
obligations, 
1958 


$918, 186 
1, 603, 500 
138, 190 


| 6, 500, 000 







































: 
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Obligations, | Estimated Estimated 
Item 1956 obligations, | obligations, 
1957 1958 





Atomic Energy Commission: For administering a program 
of forest management within the bounds of the Savannah 
River plant area... .....-.--- Lichtin debian adbabiatipe ee ; BIGE, GOR do nbtien opson' sul asdeirenic 

Salaries and expenses, Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control: For research on lightning storms and lightning- 


caused 
International Cooperation Administration: For economic 
and technical assistance programs. -- ’ 128, 838 $202, 139 |......... a? 
Salaries and expenses, civil defense functions of Federal agen- 


cies: For civil defense activity relating to fire control in rural 
70, 000 $185, 000 


Weapecabtnceesdanutnbiadciaccan tusttatenctotGituwk 3, 677, 681 13, 086, 301 9, 344, 876 








ASSISTANCE TO STATES IN TREE PLANTING 


Mr. Buner. This budget requests a new item of four million dollars 
to assist the States in tree planting. 

Now, you spend quite a little money under the soil-bank allotment 
for that purpose; do you not? 

Mr. Pererson. That is true. This $4 million item ties into title 
IV of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Mr. Bupver. Why do you duplicate it here? Why do you not get 
the total amount in the program rather than have a new appropriation 
here and the rest of it under the soil bank appropriation ? 

Mr. Pererson. There is a transfer, sir, from the soil bank to the 
Forest Service to provide the planting stock estimated to be required 
under the soil-bank program, 

Title IV of the Farm Act of 1956 provides for a cooperative tree 
planting program between the States and the Government through 
the Secretary of Agriculture on other lands. 

I think the general estimates of nonpublic lands, that is, non- 
Federal lands needing planting, runs in the neighborhood of 50 million 
acres if I recall the figures correctly. 

The soil bank takes land in crops and among other things provides 
that it may be planted to trees. 

Mr. Buper. You are actually getting in 1957 $10,050,000 from that 
allotment ? 

Mr. Pererson. From the soil-bank allotment? 

Mr. Buper. According to the statements here on page 126. 

Mr. Wueeuer. Yes, for 1957, and that includes substantial sums 
to the States in stepping up the production of trees. 

Mr. Buner. You are requesting a new item in this bill of $4 million. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. That is a different legislative situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Buner. Now, in 1955, the Forest Service recommended the 
deletion of any such program. I think when you testified before this 
subcommittee you said something to the effect that you thought the 
States and the independent landowners should assume a greater share 
of the responsibility. : 

Why. this sudden change in policy ? 

Mr. Pererson. Let me put it this way: I said then, if I recall my 
views, and they have not changed, is that there was a program of 
cooperative forest-land management provided under the Cooperative 
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Forest Land Management Act which seemed to me to be within the 
genesis of what needed to be done in this area. 

Presumably the Congress and the others who supported legislation 
enacted visualized there were croplands suitable for tree production. 
There is for example great interest in the Southeast in planting 
croplands to trees under the terms of the soil bank. 

The title IV program stems from the fact that fifty-odd-million 
acres, roughly, has been and is in need of planting and has been in 
that condition for a long period of time. 

I personally feel that the benefits from the growing of trees on 
land extends primarily to the landowner and the increasing value in 
trees generally seems to make it a profitable operation for people 
with forest properties to put them in productive status. 

I personally subscribe to the philosophy that the citizen has some 
responsibility for his own welfare over and above what the Govern- 
ment assumes for him. 

Mr. Buper. Of course, that philosophy is not very well expressed 
here in this budget when we have almost $15 million for this purpose. 

Mr. Peterson. Of course, the Congress has expressed itself in the 
Soil Bank Act and when it enacted title [IV of the Farm Act of 1956 
and we are responding to those legislative actions now in asking for 
funds to implement them. 

That is the position we find ourselves in administratively. 

Mr. Swrnater. I might mention that the $4 million under title IV 
is a cooperative fund. The States must spend at least as much as 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. I had overlooked that situation. 

I might say, too, sir, further, that the fund indicated for 1957 and 
substantial amount for 1958 go to expanding the production of trees 
under cooperative arrangements with the State forest operating nur- 
series that are in existence. 

Mr. Buper. I am familiar with the program, but what I want to 
understand is the reversal of policy. One year to take the entire 
item out of the budget and the next year you have it in 2 or 3 places 
under 2 or 3 separate programs. 

Mr. Peterson. As I visualize that situation, we have enactment of 
legislation which we are administering. This is in response to that 
situation. 


NEED FOR FUNDS INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1958 OVER 1955 


Mr. Buper. Under the item here of “National forest protection and 
mangement,” you are requesting $62,874,600. That is an increase of 
almost $18 million over last year, and nearly twice the amount the 
Forest Service spent in fiscal 1955, 

Do you think that that amount of money can be spent economically 
in 1 year? 

Mr. Pererson. I believe it can, sir, for the items for which it is 
allocated in this budget. 

One of the very large items is in this effort to get abreast of the 
recreation problem. 

One of the other large items is the matter of physical facilities, the 
housing, and other administrative buildings. 
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Mr. Bupcr. Under this one item of recreation you have an increase 
of $8 million. Do you think that within the Service you can wisely 
spend $8 million in 1 year for that purpose ? 

Mr. Perrerson. That is the question that I raised quite intensively 
with the Service itself when this item was being formulated. I talked 
with folks in the Service all the way from rangers and supervisors to 
the regional forester and with the Washington staff. 

If I were not convinced it could be wisely expended I would not 
recommend it be included. 

I repeat what I said to the chairman earlier, that whatever figure 
finally resolves in the budget we view it as being a permissive figure. 

I assure you if we cannot spend it with reasonable assurance it will 
be spent wisely, it will not be spent but I believe it can be spent with 
the results that we have suggested. 

Mr. Buper. In my area I happen to know that the Forest Service 
has had quite a bit of difficulty recruiting forestry personnel. 

Mr. Pererson. Professional foresters; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. You do not feel that that problem will hamper your 
spending this increase of $8 million over last year. 

Mr. McArpre. Mr. Budge, the great bulk of this increase in the 
recreation item is for construction work. It would be done under 
contract. 

Mr. Buper. That is not exactly true either, when you look at the 
increase in personnel that you are requesting in this budget. 

Mr. McArorr. That is for the total budget. I think if you look in 
this printed program 

Mr. Curr. Page 19 of the notes gives that. 

Mr. McArpte. You will see the administration, the supervision and 
planning work increases very little compared to the total. Many of 
those people we have or can get. The rest of that work that would 
be farmed out to local agencies or companies. We anticipate no great 
difficulty there. 

But the point that you raise is one that Mr. Peterson brought up 
repeatedly when we were studying this program, because we didn’t 
want to get involved in something that would require the employ- 
ment of a great many more people and particularly would hinge on 
being able to get a large number of professional and technical people 
because we knew we couldn’t get them. 

Mr. Bupor. No one appreciates the value of these programs any 
more than Ido. I spend a great deal of time in the national forests. 
I think we also have the responsibility here to attempt to gear these 
things so that we do not go after them too rapidly and with the re- 
sultant waste of funds that we might more wisely spend over a little 
longer period of time. 

Mr. Pererson. We could not agree with you more on that view- 
point, Mr. Budge. 

I might say this, that all the agencies including the Forest Service 
and the Federal-State relations group for which I am responsible in 
the Department, were asked to look at the total programs, the authori- 
ties on which the program is based, and come up with a comprehensive 
analysis of what they would require to do the job they are doing and to 
appraise the job they were doing in the light of those authorities to 
see whether the programs were sound or not sound. 
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sh request was made to the Forest Service. This is part of the 
result 

I can honestly say we have tried to analyze this thing quite 
thoroughly. 

Again I want to repeat that whatever figure the Congress finally 
allots in this budget we view as being a permissive figure “and we cer- 
tainly do not intend to spend it unless we feel we can get value for the 
expenditure made. 

So far as the problems of personnel are concerned, we primarily 
refer to professional personnel. The administrative supervision item 
on this total of eleven and a half million dollars amounts to a million 
and a half dollars out of that total. 

You will note that by the table on page 19. 

Now, we spread this thing out through all the 750 ranger districts. 
The increased workload per district we don’t think is over and above 
the capacity of the district to absorb. 

Admittedly some of the districts are too large. We have some dis- 
tricts running a million acres or better in size. That is why we are 
proposing to cut the districts down to smaller size where the workload 
in those districts is increasing beyond the capacity of the ranger re- 
sponsible for the total district to give proper attention to. 


INCREASE FOR ASSISTANCE FOR STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


Mr. Buper. That brings me to another problem on this personnel 
matter. You have in here an item under general assistance for State 
and private forestry cooperation, $384,000, which is more than twice 
the amount in the budget last year. 

What is that to be used for? 

Mr. Swincter. Congressman Budge, we have over the years in the 
Forest Service held together a relatively small number of what you 
might call superspecialists. They are largely foresters. They work 
primarily with the States and large landowners s, and are a special type 
of man—first of all, we don’t have that many men in existence so one 
could be put in every State. 

Secondly, we don’t need that type of man in every State because of 
the workload. These men might cover several States or an entire 
section of the country. 

I am thinking in terms of the type of man we have out in Wisconsin 
who got together with a business machine company and came up with 
a system of continuous inventory. That continuous inventory system 
has reduced the cost of keeping a forest inventory from about 10 cents 
an acre to 21% cents an acre. 

According to our latest information, 23 million acres of private 
forest land are now using this system. 

Mr. Bunce. You see, there you are getting into a field quite outside 
the custodianship of the national forests. 

Mr. Swineter. But, sir; we have a large program of cooperation 
with the States. We cooperate with the States on a number of pro- 
grams, for example, on fire and farm forestry. 

We receive many requests from industry to try to give our man in 
Wisconsin, for instance, more help, or to expand the work our hard- 
wood specialist in the South is doing. We expect we will be able to 
give them such help, if these funds are made available. 
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The real reason for this increase, however, is in connection with the 
rural development program of the department. The rural develop- 
ment program is carried on in certain counties in the United States 
where the income is extremely low. This program was made the sub- 
ject of a message sent to Congress last year by the President. Its 
purpose is to help local residents increase these income possibilities. 

We plan to step up our cooperative work with the State forestry in 
the hopes of effecting an increase in income in these counties. 

Mr. Buner. Actually isn’t this item for the recruitment of several 
foresters. 

Mr. Swrneter. I think it would run about 35. 

Mr. Buper. Where do you expect to obtain those foresters? 

Mr. Swrnater. In most cases, since our need is for a specialist, we 
would have to call on our existing organization. 

In other cases, the State forest service would hire them, the same 
as they do under the cooperative forest management program. 

An example of the type of thing we are doing, is this survey for 
Kentucky, published by the Kentucky Bankers Association. We fur- 
nished the information on how much timber was available and what it 
is good for. This booklet was sent all over the country to try to get 
wood using industry to come into that area. 

Mr. Buper. Do you not think the Kentucky Bankers Association 
could do that just as well? 

Mr. Swrneter. They put up a lot of money on that project. 

Mr. Buper. As well as the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Swineter. Our share was to go in and make the timber survey. 
It is a question of cooperation, trying to get the local people interested 
in doing the things which the Department is committed to do, that is, 
to help increase on a pilot basis the income in those low-income coun- 
ties. These are the two types of work which we would hope to inten- 
sify if this money is made available. 


TEN PERCENT FUND FOR FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Mr. Buper. I notice that your estimates on income from the activ- 
ities of the Forest Service increase in this budget from $123,930,000 to 
$156,400,000 estimated for 1958. That is an increase of about $3214 
million. 

Where is the portion of that reflected in your roads and trails ex- 
penditures ? 

Mr. Peterson. Iam not sure I follow you on that question, sir. 

Mr. Buper. You get for your roads and trails program ten percent 
of the income from all your activities. 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

Mr. Buper. From the funds received from all activities of the For- 
est Service. That means that on the activities as they are estimated 
for 1958, that you are going to have an increase of revenue in that item 
of $3,247,000. 

Mr. Wueeter. Could I answer that? 

The increase in the permanent appropriation for the 10 percent 
fund is shown when we come down to the item for forest roads and 
trails, along with the direct appropriation for that item. We explain 
at that point how we intend to use the estimated increase in the 10 
percent fund. 
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Mr. Bunegr. It is not shown in your estimates here on page 193, 
which is the forest roads and trails item. 

The increase in estimated expenditures there is only $366,000 over 
last year. 

Mr. Wuerter. The item on page 193 is the direct appropriation of 
$24,336,000 for forest roads a trails pursuant to the Federal High- 
way Act. 

Now, in the justification book at the same point where we discuss 
that amount, we also show complete information on the total forest 
roads and trails program, including the 10 percent funds. 

On page 194 in the subcommittee print is the schedule showing the 
total road program. 

Mr. Buper. What it amounts to is this, is it not: That in addition to 
the $336,000 increase as reflected on page 193, you will also receive 
from the permanent appropriation fund an additional $3,247,000 
which will be in addition to this $336,000 increase; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wueetrr. Actually the increase coming to the Department in 
1958 from the 10 percent ‘fund w ill not be the $3 million based on the 
increase in receipts that will occur in 1958, There is a lag of 1 year in 
that computation. 

The increase in 1958 under the 10 percent fund is $450,400. 

On page 88 of the justifications we bring together both of those 
funds, w hich are for the same purposes, and show the total program, 

In the budget document they are on the separate pages because they 
are two different appropriations. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION BY TIMBER PURCHASERS 


Mr. Buper. Can anyone here give me an estimate as to the amount 
the individuals buying timber spent on road construction in the last 
2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; we can give you those figures. 

Mr. Bupee. All right. 

Mr. Curr. In fiscal 1956 the appraised value of the roads con- 
structed by timber purchasers under terms of the timber-sale con- 
tracts was $23,436,000. 

In fiscal year 1955 it was $16,879,000. 

In fiscal year 1954 is was $14,304,000. 

Mr. Bunge. Your fund for the construction of roads in this indirect 
manner has very substantially increased over the last 3 years. 

Mr. Curr. Yes; the operator-road construction has. 

Mr. Buper. How long ago did that particular program start, re- 
quiring the timber oper ators to build the roads? 

Mr. Crirr. It has been in effect for many, many years, Mr. Budge. 
Before the advent of logging trucks the ‘timber purchasers on our 
large timber sales built railroads. When logging trucks replaced the 
railroads they built logging roads. 

In our timber-sales appraisals we have always made allowances 
for the investment. cost in the railroads first and then subsequentl 
in the logging roads. In many cases the purchasers have to build the 
facility in order to get the timber out. 

Mr. McArote. I think we need to make clear, although I am sure 
you are aware of this, but for the record this is not a contribution out 
of the pocket of the private timber operators. These roads are con- 
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structed at cee expense by making appropriate reductions in the 
price of tim 

Mr. Buper. Yes; I understand that. This particular requirement 
se been stepped up considerably, it appears to me, in the last couple 
of years. 

Mr. Curr. It has grown as our timber business has grown. In the 
past 5 years our timber-sales business has grown from ‘about 4 billion 
board-feet to 7 billion board-feet, and this year it will be considerably 
over 7 billion board-feet. 

Mr. Buper. I have had some connection with that, too. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; I know you have. 


INCREASE IN PERMANENT POSITIONS UNDER FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Mr. Buper. Under this particular item here of “Forest roads and 
trails” the total number of permanent positions in 1956 was 880; in 
the 1957 estimate it was 1,029. In your 1958 estimate you request 
1,474. 

Why that big increase in personnel under that item / 

Mr. Curr. The construction program has increased over a period 
of years, both the Government-financed roads and the timber-operator 
roads. 

We are endeavoring to locate and engineer the timber-operator 
roads as well as the roads which we build with appropriated funds 
so that the alinement and the grade and the construction work is done 
most efficiently. Since the public is paying for roads regardless of 
whether they are built by the operator or financed with appropriated 
funds, we feel that it is good business to do a better engineering job 
on those roads at the outset. 

Mr. Buper. Does that mean that you are going to hire 450 engineers ? 
Is that it? 

Mr. Curr. All of the people working on these programs are not 
engineers. Some of them are rodmen, chainmen, and other workers 
who help the road engineers. The increase of 450 shown between 1957 
and 1958 does not represent additional personnel. Rather it reflects 
the combining, in the budget schedules, of the data for the amount 
appropriated under the “Forest roads and trails” appropriation with 
the funds available from 10 percent of the national forest receipts for 
this same purpose. The actual hiring of additional personnel in 1958 
will result from normal] filling of vacancies rather than an increase 
in the program level. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS 


Mr. Bunce. There are two items in here for the acquisition of new 
lands to be included in the national forest. 

I recall that Secretary Benson and you, Mr. Secretary, have both 
stated that you were not going to acquire any new land for the national 
forests. Why that change in policy? 

Mr. Pererson. It is not a change in policy, Mr. Budge. Our general 
policy is not to add further to public land holdings. The acquisition 
to which you refer I believe are in the Superior National Forest and 
the Cache National Forest, which are both provided for by congres- 
sional action. 
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Mr. Buper. Will you insert in the record what those acts are as to 
those purchases? 
Mr. Prrerson. We will be glad to. 


(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


The acquisition of lands for the Superior National Forest is authorized by the 
act of June 22, 1956 (Public Law 607, 84th Cong.) 

The acquisition of lands for the Cache National Forest is authorized by the act 
of July 24, 1956 (Public Law 781, 84th Cong.) 


RELATIONSHIP OF NATIONAL FORESTS AND O. AND C. LANDS IN OREGON 





Mr. Magnuson. The primary responsibility for the O. and C. land 
in Oregon rests with the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is correct, Mr. Magnuson. 

Mr. Macnuson. But the Forest Service administer some portions of 
it. 

Mr. Pererson. The controverted land the Forest Service adminis- 
ters. Mr. McArdle, or Mr. Cliff, can you give further detail? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Magnuson, the Forest Service administers what was 
known as the controverted O. and C. lands. They were lands within 
the indemnity limits of the Oregon and California Railroad land 
grant that never passed to private ownership and which had been ad- 
ministered as national forest land since the national forests were estab- 
lished. There was a jurisdictional dispute over those lands, some 
465,000 acres. That was settled a little over 2 years ago, by the passage 
of an act sponsored by Senator Cordon and I believe Congressman 
Ellsworth, which determined that those lands should be administered 
by the Forest Service as national forest lands but providing that the 
receipts from them would be distributed in the same manner as the 
receipts from the O. and C. lands. 

More recently pursuant to the same act we have exchanged national 
forest lands and O. and C. lands in the checkerboard areas within the 
Q. and C. strip with the Interior Department to eliminate the checker- 
board mee the national forest boundaries. That exchange was com- 
pleted last year and we transferred to Interior Dep: irtment some 
240,000 acres of national forest land and received from them a similar 
amount of O, and C. land which blocked up the O. and C. ownership 
and consolidated national forest lands inside the forest boundaries. 
So as of now the administrative difficulties created by that checker- 
board and the converted lands within the indemnity limits have been 
resolved. 

The Forest Service is not actually administering any O. and C. 















Jands, as such. We do furnish fire protec tion to some of the O. and C. 
lands under cooperative agreement where it ties in with our forest 
fire protection boundaries, 


Mr. Maenuson. Do you mean that you no longer have the responsi- 
bility BRE any O. and C. land, that is administration of them? 

Mr. Crirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Thao just reminded me that there are some O. and C. lands 
that were designated by law a number of years ago for watershed 
purposes in sev eral mun icipal watershed areas in Oregon, which still 
have O. and C. status, but are now administered as national forest 
lands in accordance with the provisions of those particular acts. That . 
is a rather small acreage. 
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Mr. Maenuson. Under the former situation when you sold timber 
on QO. and C. lands in the national forest, or in the national forest 
area, you transferred that revenue to the Bureau of Land Management, 
I believe? 

Mr. Curr. We did not sell timber on O. and C. lands. We did 
sell some timber on the controverted Jands which this Department 
always maintained were national forest lands. There was an inter- 
agency agreement that funds from those lands would be put in an 
escrow account and held until the matter in controversy had been 
settled. Now that it has been settled, those funds have been dis- 
tributed to the Treasury and to the counties in accordance with the 
terms of the settlement under the law. 

Mr. Maenuson. So you no longer are collecting any funds and put- 
ting them into escrow from the controverted lands? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir. 


USE OF TIMBER RECEIPTS FOR ACCESS ROADS ON O AND C LANDS 


Mr. Macnuson. Now, the Bureau of Land Management, as I recall 
their testimony, returns some 75 percent of the funds it takes in to the 
counties and the other 25 percent goes for access roads. Are you 
familiar with that? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, in a general way, Mr. Magnuson. The law pro- 
vides that 75 percent of the receipts from O. and C. lands go to the 
counties in lieu of taxes. The counties, recognizing the need for access 
roads, have agreed a part of that 75 percent to be appropriated for 
construction of timber access roads on the O. and C. lands. I am 
not familiar with just how much of it has been, but I think that is the 
situation. Mr. Mason says it is 25 percent. 

Mr. Macnvson. One-third of the 75 percent has been returned for 
access roads ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes; which results in the counties getting 50 percent of 
the receipts and they are making an investment of the balance of 
their 75 percent in access roads which in turn should help maintain or 
increase the income from timber sales. 

Mr. Macnuson. What happened with respect to access roads on the 
controverted land and the financing of the access roads at the time 
you administered the so-called controverted land ? 

Mr. Curirr. We were serving them with access roads as best we could 
under our regular program just as we did the other national forest 
lands. 

Mr. Maenuson. This 25 percent program did not apply to the con- 
troverted lands? 

Mr. Curr. No; and it does not apply today. 

Mr. Magnuson. The problem does not exist any more, as I under- 
stand your testimony ? 

Mr. Cuirr. That is right. You understand that the counties re- 
ceive 75 percent of the income from the controverted lands. The 
law says they will be administered as national forest with the excep- 
tion that the income is distributed the same as under the O. and C. 
formula. So from those particular lands, while they are national 
forest lands, the counties get 75 percent of the receipts. There are 
about 465,000 acres of land involved. 
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Mr. Maenvson. You still have the responsibility for access roads 
to that land out of the regular Forest Service appropriation ! 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Maenvson. Is there an inequity in that the regular O. and C. 
lands provide revenue for access roads to the O. and C. timber whereas 
revenue from the controverted lands is not used for access roads? 

Mr. Curr. Your statement of the situation is correct.. Now, as to 
whether or not there is inequity, I think you can judge for yourselves, 
Our access-road programs and our request for appropriations take 
into consideration access needs on those lands as well as the other 
national-forest lands, and we have chosen to get our money for those 
roads through the appropriation process that we have followed all 
the time. 

Mr. McArpie, I think Mr. Magnuson has in mind—and please cor- 
rect me, Mr. Magnuson—that if the counties were to use some of their 
75-percent receipts for construction of roads for the regular O. and C. 
land, why should they not also be willing to use some of those receipts 
for these 465,000 acres of controverted lands? 

Mr, Maenvson. That is exactly what I had in mind. 

Mr. Curr. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. Macnuson. I guess the counties could give us the answer, 
then. 

Mr. Cutrr. I think they are the only ones who could give you the 
answer on whether they would be willing to forgo part of their 
receipts in order to stimulate access-road construction on the contro- 
verted lands. 


Mr. Macenuson. I suppose they would never forgo part of their 
receipts as long as they can get the roads out of Forest Service appro- 
priations. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. It is 12 o’clock. We will resume at 2 
o’clock. 


(AFTERNOON SESSION ) 


Forest ReseEARcH 


Mr. Magnuson. The committee will come to order. 

We will now take up “Forest research.” 'The increase of $720,000 is 
asked over the base of $10,605,000. You received an increase of $1,800,- 
000 this year over 1956. Why cannot your new requirement be met 
by cutting back in some other project ? 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, I think the answer to that is that we 
are faced with many problems in forest research, and in making our 
proposals this year we had to select carefully the problems we were not 
able to reach with the present budget—to be sure to present only the 
highest priority problems. Thus we have included only those prob- 
lems for proposed increases which we were not able to take care of in 
the budget which we had for 1957. 


VACANCIES 


Mr. Macnuson. How many vacancies do you have? 

Mr. Harper. I do not know that I have the exact figure on that 
right up to date, but at the first of the year we had filled, as I recall, our 
scheduled vacancies, which was a little over half. (By January 31, 
we had filled 72 percent.) 
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That is what we had planned at the time that we started out in July 

because we had equipment to accumulate, scientific apparatus to pur- 
chase, and other expenses of the research programs which were pro- 
jected. 
We think we will be able to fill all of our positions. Of course, we 
have trouble with some of the positions because our qualifications for 
forest-research scientists are very high and we want only the best 
and we spend a great deal of time in going over the qualifications of 
the candidates to make sure that we do get the very best we can. 

Mr. Magnuson. When you said the first of the year, you meant 
January 1? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

RESEARCH RESULTS 


Mr. Maenvson. Could you tell us briefly some of the results you 
have achieved through research in the past year ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. I would like to discuss some of them and to 
cover as many activities as I can; it will have to be brief for any one 
subject matter field. 

In forest management, for example, we are passing through what I 
regard as a revolutionary phase from extensive forestry to intensive 
forestry and we are putting a lot of emphasis on such problems as 
forest genetics and we are getting what I believe are very outstanding 


results. 
FOREST TREE IMPROVEMENT 


In the South, for example, we have started on the development 
of seed-tree orchards in an attempt to get better seed for the planting 


programs. 
Mr. Magnuson. Did you say seed-tree orchards ? 
Mr. Harper. Yes. These seed trees are especially selected. Some 


of them come from newly developed breeding stock; some are com- 
prised of selected elite trees because of their fine qualities of good form, 
fast growth, and soon. We are finding ways of stimulating the seed 
production from these trees in an attempt to get the maximum seed 
harvest from them for the expanding tree-planting programs. 

We have some hybrid poplars which we have developed in the 
Northeast. and which are alee tested now. They give promise of 
extra high growth rates and a resistance to the canker disease which 
has been very troublesome on hybrid poplars. 

We are developing a strain of white pine in the West for blister- 
rust resistance, which looks very promising. Of course, this is a long- 
range program and it may take several years before we are sure that 
we have resistant stock for extensive planting, but our early trials 
do look very promising and I think in the long run we may be quite 
successful in that program. 

We are developing a pine tree in the Southeast for high naval 
stores yield. It look like these new strains of slash and longleaf 
pines will at least double the yields of pine gun which we used to get 
from the natural stands of pines. 

There have been other developments in the forest genetics field 
which I shall not take time to discuss now. 
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FOREST SOIL MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 































Another development has been along the lines of soil management 
which is something relatively new in forestry and which indicates 
the intensive nature of some of our forestry practices and the problems 
that we encounter. 

For example, in one large area covered with worthless scrub oak and 
native grass vegetation, we had not been able to plant pine trees with 
success. We didn’t know why, but the planted trees either did not 
survive or, if they did, they did not grow well. 

After intensive research on relation of soil moisture to survival and 
on relation of soil properties to early survival and growth of the pine 
seedlings, we discovered that it would be necessary in that particular 
forest type to get rid entirely of all of the native vegetation because 
the competition of the native vegetation for the available soil mois- 
ture was so critical that a planted pine tree, which in a sense is a 
foreign intrusion, could not establish itself. 

So in cooperation with one of the big pulp and paper companies, and 
with a construction contractor who was used to working with machin- 
ery, some very heavy machinery was developed to make it possible to 
clear the land of scrub oak and other vegetation, pulverize the soil; 
and we had a field when we got through that was much like prepared 
land such as for a cornfield. 

When pine trees were planted we got survival of about 95 percent, 
which is excellent, and the growth of the planted trees so far has 
been good. We feel that we have solved that particular problem. 
The new method is being applied by several of the forest landowners. 


BRUSH CONTROL 







Another problem that we have encountered is hardwood invasion 
in planted stands of pine trees. The competition from the hardwoods 
are threatening many of the early plantations that had been set out 
during the CCC days in the 1930’s. It is a very costly operation to 
remove the hardwoods by the usual methods, with the ax and other 
hand methods. 

We recently began ae with herbicides as a means of 
control. We have developed a method of aerial spraying for the 
release of these plantations from hardwood competition, particularly 
in the lake States. 

There were many problems involved in this that we had to solve 
because the herbicides do affect the growth of pine trees at certain . 
seasons of the year. We found, though, by gearing the spraying to . 
the proper season that we could avoid undue damage to the pines and 4 
kill only the hardwoods. Applying the herbicides by airplane can be 
done at a fraction of the cost of control by ground methods. 
















NAVAL STORES PRODUCTION 





Another very interesting development was in the naval stores region 
of the Southeast where we have developed a new method of stimu- 
lating the flow of oleoresin by the application of acid to a freshly 
chipped turpentine face on a slash or longleaf pine tree. This new | 
method has been very quickly adopted by the industry which was in 
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trouble with high production costs for naval stores and the latest 
estimate I have on its adoption is that it is saving the naval stores 
producers about a million dollars annually. 

Mr. Maenvson. What products are included under naval stores? 

Mr. Harper. Naval stores is an old term that is a hangover from 
the early days when the pine gum was used largely in shipbuilding. 
Rosin and turpentine are the chief products today that come from 
the oleoresin that one gets from the living pine tree. 

The production of oleoresin is a small industry; I mean it is dis- 
persed among many small holdings. It is particularly important 
because it is something that farmers and other forest landowners can 
do to make a ready cash income from sales of oleoresin and its pro- 
duction from the living tree does not seriously interfere with the sale 
of the tree ultimately for pulpwood and lumber. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT RESULTS 


Now, in the range field we have just recently developed a rotational 
system of grazing in California which I think may have a strong 
influence on some of the grazing practices, particularly methods to 
withstand drought and to prevent invasion of weeds. 

Hssentially the practices call for subdivision of the range into five 
units which are rotated with respect to moderate, close, and deferred 
grazing over a 5-year cycle. The key provision is for planned rest 
periods geared to the growth requirements of the important forage 
grasses. During the planned rest periods the range has a chance to 
recover production capacity: vigor of grazed plants is restored, seed 
production is encouraged, and establishment of grass seedlings aided. 

Mr. Magnuson. When you say rest, you mean no grazing at all? 

Mr. Harper. That is right. 


WATERSHED MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


In our watershed research we have done a lot of very fine work in 
developing guides for minimizing erosion in logging. Our research 
has furnished many of the specifications for taking care of the water 
problem in connection with logging road construction. 

Also, we have been conducting research on the effect of forest and 
related vegetation on water yield. It makes a lot of difference how you 
handle a timber stand as to the amount and quality of yield of water, 
particularly when you are dealing with high-country forests where 
there is snow. Snow, if properly shaded and protected, will accumu- 
late in drifts.. The melt of the snow is delayed in the springtime and 
the water yield that comes from it is spread out over the summer 
months in a manner that you do not get without careful treatment 
of the forest. 


FIRE CONTROL DEVELOPMENTS 


In fire protection I think we have done some outstanding research 
jobs in furnishing the fire protection organizations with fire danger 
meters. These meters are in use in every forest region at the present 
time to guide the manning of fire lookout towers, the dispersement 
of fire forces and in warning when there is apt to be danger from fire. 

Mr. Maenvuson. What do they do, measure humidity ? 
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Mr. Harper. Yes; these meters combine relative humidity, wind, 
fuel moisture and other factors into a combination which tells when 
a particular day is a high fire-danger day or a low fire-danger day. 

On the basis of fire-danger measurements as thus expressed many of 
our firefighting operations are conducted. 

We are also doing work on the development of equipment for use 
on airplanes in an attempt to make aircraft, both helicopters and the 
fixed-wing type, more useful in fire-fighting operations. We have 
been developing methods of using them for applying chemicals or 
water more effectively in fire fighting. 

Mr. Maenuson. While we are on that subject, while I was home 
last. fall I was called on by a constituent of mine who thought that 
he had a great idea for fighting fires.' That was to equip bombers 
with water tanks and fight the fires from the air. I notice recently 
that there was some use of airplanes in the big California fire. Has 
it proven practical ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. We have done considerable research along this 
line. Of course, we get a lot of letters on this subject too. We have 
been for several years. One of the difficulties has been to find a way 
of getting water on the fire in a way that doesn’t endanger fire fighters 
below and in a way that the water will be effective on the fire. 

We think that helicopters may have very effective use in this respect 
if we can just work out the right combinations and techniques. 

However, we must keep this in mind: that the use of aircraft in 
the dropping of water bombs and for other purposes is only an adjunct 
to the ground forces fighting forest fires. It may not be the complete 
answer. However, we think helicopters and other aircraft can be 
very effective supporting actions to fire fighters on the ground. 

Mr. Maenuson. Where do you get the aircraft for this purpose? 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Cliff can answer that. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES WITH AIR TANKERS 


Mr. Currr. We have been using these water bombers for fighting 
forest and brush fire during the past year—we call them air tankers. 
Up to date we have used airplanes that are privately owned by crop 
dusting and spraying outfits and they have equipped them with water 
tanks. We mix the water with sodium borate which has fire-retardant 
properties. The procedure is to fly over the fire and dump the water 
out as a mass on hot spots of the fire, or on small fires which are just 
getting started. Our experience with that has been very encouraging 
up to date. 

Mr. Magnuson. What is the capacity of the tankers? 

Mr. Curr. The crop-dusting planes we have been using are small 
Stearman planes and they only carry about 100 gallons of water. 
But we have just acquired 8 torpedo bombers from Navy surplus which 
will carry 600 gallons of water. They are slow-flying planes, and we 
are going to equip seven of them with tanks and outlet valves so that we 
can use them on fires. We expect to put those bombers out with 
private concerns to maintain and operate them for us. 

Mr. Maenvson. On a contract basis? 

Mr. Cuirr. On a contract basis. They will have the skilled pilots 
and the maintenance facilities that we would not normally have. We 
expect to use 7 of these torpedo bombers on fire and 1 on insect control. 

87677—57——-48 
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Mr. Macnvson. Is this method of any use against a big fire ’ 

Mr. Curr. Only in the danger zones and hot spots. hen a fire 
gets big there is not any feasible way of carrying enough water to 
control the front of the fire. Our experience to date has been that if 
you have a specially critical segment of the fireline or spot fires or 
special danger zones, that if you ¢an dampen them down with water 
and chemicals and give your ground crews a chance to get in there 
to contro! the fire it has been extremely helpful. 


PREVENTION OF LIGHTNING FIRES 


Mr. Magnuson. I see one of the increases in the budget is to de- 
velop and improve methods to prevent lightning fires. 

Mr. Harper, how long have you been working on that project ? 

Mr. Harrer. We started working on that project about 4 years ago. 
It is a cooperative project with a private foundation, the Weather 
Bureau, the University of Washington, and more recently with the 
President’s Commission on Weather Control. This Commission has 
been interested in evaluating some of the results we have been getting. 

We think that we are on the track of developing something which 
may be rather outstanding. Recently we developed a method of de- 
tecting thunderclouds by radar and we believe by the use of this 
equipment we will be able to better predict both the pending develop- 
ment of thunderstorm clouds and the path that they take over the 
forest. 

These clouds breed in general in the northwest, just as they come up 
over the mountains, and then they follow 2 path which takes them 
southward over the Rocky Mountain States. In Arizona and New 
Mexico, we experience some of the highest concentrations of lightning- 
caused fires. In that area as many as 85 percent of all fires that are 
started are caused by lightning strikes. Some of these storms, which 
are quite often unaccompanied by rain, mvy cause as many as 300 
fires in 1 day in any one of the Rocky Mountain States, which you can 
see puts a terrific strain on any fire-fighting force. 

The first thing we tried to do, was to find a way of better predicting 
where these lightning storms are apt to hit and with further research 
we believe we may be successful. 

Then we think there is a good prospect, when we understand enough 
abont these clouds and what makes the lightning in them, that we will 
be able to seed the cloud and thus disperse tha Kightniiccoeuing ele- 
ments in them. This is an aspect in which the research foundation 
has been very much interested and has been giving us some outstand- 
ing assistance. It has very competent scientists working with us on 
this project. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Mr. Maenvuson. An increase of $153,400 is asked for the Forest 
Products Laboratory for a total of $1,652,500 in 1958. How many 
employees do you have at the laboratory ? 

Mr. Harper. There are about 200 employees at the laboratory at 
the present time supported by our present budget. That is counting 
everybody, custodial, clerical, and subprofessional as well as pro- 
fessionally trained scientists. I think we have about 100 scientists 
there at the present time. 
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Mr. Macnuson. How many employees do you contemplate in the 
coming fiscal year ? 

Mr. Harper. For the laboratory it would be 10 professional per- 
sonnel and then there would be about an equal number of subpro- 
fessional helpers. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is additions ¢ 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Maanvuson. What are the total funds available this year for 
the laboratory ? 

Mr. Harper. The total funds available this year are $1,434,828. 

Mr. Maenvson. Does that include iranifonn’ 

Mr. Harper. No, that does not include the work that we are doing 
on reimbursable funds from some of the other agencies like the defense 
agencies. Those are appropriated funds for the Forest Service. 

Mr. Maanuson. How long have you been working on developin 
containers for agricultural products, and what results are you getting ' 

Mr. Harper. We, of course, have done basic work on fiber board 
and on pulp and paper at the laboratory for some years, and much of 
the container use in agricultural packaging is made possible by paper 
and container board. Our work at the Forest Products Laboratory 
has furnished engineering designs and methods of packaging that 
have benefited many activities, including agricultural as well as those 
of other industries. 

Now, the project that is proposed here on agricultural packaging 
for increased research will be a new one, and it comes about because 
of some difficulty that the industry is encountering on refrigeration 
under high humidity with some of the container board; it is not stand- 


ing up. 

We believe that by proper design and maybe incorporating different 
materials in the container board that we can come up with a package 
that will prevent that difficulty and be a much improved package. 

The packaging problem is only one of several problems on which 
the inereases requested will be applied. 

Mr. Maanuson. Are you doing any research to make wood resistant 
to termites ? 

Mv. Harper. Yes. We have done considerable research on. that. 
Of course, creosote is one of the standards that has been used, and we 
have other chemicals, too, that we have developed and tested. 

One of the problems that we encounter wwithe termites, along with 
some of the new construction practices such as using concrete slabs 
in house construction, has presented a little different problem than we 
have had in the past. However, by developing suitable soil poisons 
we have been able to obtain good success in keeping the termites out. 

We have considerable research at the laboratory on preservatives 
for wood, not only against termites and other insects but against 
pathogens. We have many research accomplishments in this field 
that are being widely applied. 

Mr. Maanuson. I know last year one of my subeommittees was 
asked to appropriate severa] millon dollars to rehabilitate a group of 
USIA buildings on Okinawa which in something like 10 years had 
just completely deteriorated through the onslaught of the termites. 
Of course, the problem is particularly acute over there. 

Mr. Harper. Yes; it is very bad in many tropical countries. 
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Following are additional examples of forest products utilization 
research results: 

Semichemical pulping: The semichemical pulping process devel- 
oped at the Forest Products Laboratory, volt on whigh continuing 
attention is being given to its application to new species and pulping 
problems, continues to demonstrate its importance to the forest econ- 
omy by creating large-scale uses for many hitherto little-used hard- 
wood species. The widespread acceptance of the process is indicated in 
its use by 35 United States mills. The capacity of semichemical pulp 
mills here and in Canada now totals about 5,600 tons per day. The 
process is very important, because it lends itself to hardwood species, 
gives a high yield of pulp per unit of wood, and contributes superior 
ees to certain papers. Another significant benefit is that estab- 

ished pulp mills have been able to supplement their raw materials 
with nearby hardwoods. 

Cold soda process: A recent development of the Forest Products 
Laboratory which promises to further improve hardwood utilization 
for pulp is the cold soda process. This involves steeping of hardwood 
chips in caustic soda without the use of elevated temperature or pres- 
sure, followed by milling of chips to pulp. This process also lends 
itself to hardwoods and gives a very high yield of pulp per unit of 
wood. The process has already been evaluated to a considerable 
degree for products, such as newsprint, other printing papers, and cor- 
rugating board. Although still in its infancy, the process is already 
being used in one plant, a second plant will begin shortly, and a third 
is in the pilot-plant stage. 

Furfural: The Forest Products Laboratory investigations of the 
conversion of wood residues to certain pure chemicals includes a study 
on the production of furfural. This has received priority, because 
furfural with improved technology of production is expected to have 
a bright future. sults already obtained show that marked improve- 
ments can be made in the process that has been developed thus far. 
The production of finetirel td other chemicals from wood opens a 
profitable outlet for forest and mill residues, for low-grade hardwoods 
that account for increasing percentages of our forest production, and 
for soluble wastes from fiber and pulp manufacture which otherwise 
are sources of stream pollution. 

House construction: The recent publication Wood Frame House 
Construction is in great demand by homebuilders—about 100,000 
copies have been sold during the past year. Of interest also is the 
growth of the prefabricated home industry—-about 10 percent of the 
homes built last year were prefabricated using the stressed-skin prin- 
ciple developed by the Forest Products Laboratory. It is estimated 
that a 30-percent saving may be obtained over conventional con- 
struction. 

Double-diffusion method of wood preservation: Developed orig- 
inally as a simple means for farmers to preserve fence posts, the double 
diffusion process is now being used to treat wooden cooling towers. 
Already, 60 large towers involving 12 million board-feet of lumber 
have been treated. This field of application alone could easily result 
in savings of many million dollars. 
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FOREST SURVEY 


Mr. Macnuson. The funds for forest. survey were increased about 
$200,000 this year, and you are asking another $309,800 increase for 
1958, for a total of $1,406,300. 

Why is this speedup necessary for 1958? 

Mr. Harrer. We feel it is extremely important right at this time— 
there are so many changes, so many expansions in industry—to bring 
our data more up to date on the extent, quality, and location of the 
timber resources. This information is vitally important to public 
and private agencies in formulating policies and programs in forestry, 
and in planning wood-procurement areas and locations for industry. 

We have yet quite an extensive area in the United States and in 
Alaska that has not been inventoried even initially. 

Then, in addition to that, we have areas that were covered by the 
forest surveys back in the 1930’s, which need to be brought up to date. 
Some of those surveys of forest regions are as old as 20 years since 
they were made, and there have been many changes; expansions in 
the, wood-using industries, heavy harvest cuttings, timber growth, 
planting programs, better fire-protection programs, and so on. Thus 
there have been many changes in the size and quality of timber and 
in forest condition which we are going to try to bring up to date by 
the proposed increases on the forest survey activity. 


Stare AND Private Forestry CooPprerRaTION 
COOPERATIVE TREE PLANTING 


Mr. Maenvuson. Taking up State and private forestry, explain the 
cooperative tree-planting program with the States for which an 
increase of $300,000 is requested. 

Mr. Swingler, assistant chief in charge of that work, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Swineater. The cooperative tree planting work between Forest 
Service and the State foresters stems from the Clark-McNary law, 
section 4, under which we cooperate with the States. Under this pro- 
gram, the States produce and distribute forest tree seedlings at less 
than cost price as an inducement to the landowner to plant trees. 

The one feature of it is that the Federal Government cannot spend 
more on this particular project than the State government spends. 
So it is a matching program. In fact, it is quite a lot better than a 
matching program as far as the Federal Government is concerned. 

In the fiscal year 1955, the last year we have complete records on, 
the total spent on this program was a little over $4 million. The State 
put up $114 million, the Federal Government one-half million dollars, 
and private landowners the other $2 million. 

Because of a number of items, possibly because of the soil bank, 
there is a tremendous increase in interest in tree planting throughout 
the country. 

The State foresters are falling further and further behind in their 
efforts to meet. the demands, even aside from the soil bank. We havea 
little better than 50 million acres that need planting. 

I remember in one State last year they produced 50 million trees and 
had orders for about 100 million. 

This year they produced about 100 million, and they have had orders 
for 200 million. The increase in this fund is an attempt to help the 
State foresters meet the need for forest tree seedings. 
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There is no conflict whatever with any seedlings produced for the 
soil bank. The soil bank seedlings are confined to land that has been 
taken out of cultivation while most of the trees in this program in the 
past and in the future will be used to plant abandoned pastureland or 
understocked forest lands. 

So they are really two different programs. 

This also is a permanent program, has been in existence over 30 
years and would be the program that carries on after the soil-bank 
program as such has accomplished its purpose. 

r. Magnuson. An increase of $501,900 or about 50 percent is re- 
quested for additional cooperation with the States in providing tech- 
nical services to small woodland owners. 

How would this increase be used ? 

Mr. Swineter. That again is a cooperative program with the State 
foresters under the Cooperative Forester Management Act of 1950. 
What is done through that program is to make available to the land- 
owner, primarily the small landowner and the farmer, advice and 
assistance on the proper method of handling his woodland. 

Right now the States have 285 farm foresters doing this type of 
work, and last year they assisted a little over 38,000 owners, and helped 
tibout 6,500 small sawmill operators ; in one case on better management 
and better cutting methods in their forest lands, in the other case, 
better methods of manufacture, so that the small operator cannot only 
make more money himself and stay in business, but be able to pay a 
higher stumpage price to the landowner. 

The demands for these types of work are increasing. The requests 
to the State foresters are increasing every year. 

Tn fiscal year 1956, the last year for which we have figures, the States 
put up $1,400,000. 

The Federal Government during that period put up $682,429. 

The States each year are putting on more oo foresters, asking 
their State legislatures for more money. The real need is for more 
farm foresters. 

The job is tremendous. There are 4 million small landowners in 
need of some service. The farm foresters are cooperating with prac- 
tically every other group in the field in furnishing this service. 

IT have a figure here that in the South the pulpwood companies gave 
similar service to about 10,000 small forest landowners last year, sup- 
plementing and complementing work done under this program. 

Weare working very closely with the consulting foresters. In most 
of the States the State farm foresters spend not more than 4 or 5 days 
a year on one property. If they find a landowner that has a bigger 
job than that, they refer him to a consulting forester. 

We occasionally get a kickback from a consulting forester, sayin 
that this program might interfere with their program, but last ape 
we received a letter from one of the States in New England, signed by 
14 consulting foresters up there, saying that they are working very 
well with this program ; that the program is helping them and they are 
helping the program. 

Mr. MoAuore The significant thing on this project, Mr. Chairman, 
is that more than half of all of the forest land in the United States, 


whether it be in private ownership, or Federal or State, half of all of 
the forest lands of the United States are in the hands of these 414 
million small landowners. They are in relatively small tracts, 
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Various surveys show that, by and large, these small owners are 
not practicing very good forest-land management, they are not making 
very much provision for future crops of timber. So, if we hope to 
have enough timber in the future, we have to get these smaller forest 
holdings into a lot more productive condition than they are now. 

The public lands by and large are being increasingly well handled. 
The same thing is true of the large forest industry haldthes, but I 
regret I cannot say that the same thing is true for the small owners as 
a group. 

his program is achieving better management on these small land 
holdings. It is only a start because we expect the private landowner 
to do the bulk of the work and not have it done for bien by any public 
agency. QOur part in this is to work through the existing State 
agencies. We do not hire additional Federal employees but we assist 
States financially, although they are putting up the bulk of the money. 

This has been one of the most successful programs which Congress 
has ever sponsored, and it has done more in my opinion to achieve 
better productivity of forest land in small holdings than any other 
program that we have. 

Mr. Macnvuson. I am glad to hear that. That is certainly one of the 
problems in the future. 

Mr. McArpir. May I make an additional comment on tree planting, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. McArpte. I want to do that because it ties back to Congress. 
There was a time when very little tree planting was being done on 
private lands in this country. When I first started coming to appro- 
priation committee hearings, the total production of trees from all 
sources in this country was less than 42 million a year. 

This last year more than 800 million trees were produced and ‘were 
planted by farmers, by forest industries, and others. That largely 
came about when a committee of Congress took an interest in this 
matter and were somewhat shocked to find that we were encouraging 
tree planting in this country’ to so small an extent, whereas of the 
moneys appropriated for foreign aid, very much larger sums were 
going into tree planting in other countries. 

They resolved to do something about it. They asked us what would 
be necessary and we said, first, get the trees. You have to have the 
trees before you can ask pore to plant them. That was done. 

As I say, last year about 800,000 acres were planted. About 52 
million acres remain to be planted. So at the present rate of progress 
it will take about 50 years to get the job done. 

Interest in tree planting is increasing by leaps and bounds. I 
wanted to bring this out because I think the action that the congres- 
sional committee took is directly responsible for the results that have 
been obtained. 

Mr. Maanvson. What committee was that? 

Mr. McArpie. That was the corresponding committee we were re- 
porting to at that time, the Subcommittee on Agriculture. I wanted 
to make the comment because I think sometimes these committees are 
blamed for a good deal and I think they should be given credit, toc. 

Mr. Jensen. Thatis very kindof you. Thank you. 
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COOPERATION IN FOREST FIRE CON1ROL 


Mr. Magnuson. We will insert page 85 in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


The following table shows State allotments and expenditures for cooperation in 
forest fire control, : 




















State and State and ‘edo 
private funds senna private funds a piece 
expended, on oar expended, fiscal - 
fiscal year 19871 fiscal year 1e57 . 
1956 1956 

ee. ene : $820, 821 $377, 209 || New Mexico. .-.-..-..---.. 19, 633 | 30, 000 
Armes. ch... 55222. 2 .- 815, 003 284, 616 |} New York__......---- ‘ 719, 618 237,771 
California. ............. 6, 702,912 | 1,318, 968 || North Caroling... .._- 924, 052 | 326, 691 
COMPRGO.. . 64-4. -5 24, 91, 054 30,000 || North Dakota... .- . 1, 662 | 4, 000 
Connecticut _____..-...- 108, 863 45,734 ||| Ohio... 32.2.2. 213, 061 72, 326 
Delaware... ___- 10, 493 13, 500 || Oklahoma............- 209, 719 86, 382 
POO scutes acces 2, 134, 500 558, 566 |} Oregon. -.........---- 2, 182, 587 | 591, 416 
Georgia.......-....- 2, 245, 913 566, 880 || Pennsylvania__....._.-- 765, 410 181, 908 
EL ave idnowedstcaqub 10, 158 4,500 || Rhode Island__.....-__- 123, 870 $2, 635 
Pee. SS 299, 587 136, 265 || South Carolina. _____-_. 933, 743 | 284, 927 
Soh ck wien ck con 117, 897 30, 653 || South Dakota___----- 35, 175 25, 000 
Indiana..............-- 2 173, 845 47, 224 | Tennessee. _......--.--- 611, 757 214, 067 
ee by edageetecus on 27, 223 30, 000 i} RS ba cebnis eanees 4 572, 706 231, 182 
Kentucky.............-. 305, 513 107, 427 || Utah- dowets 64, 452 30, 000 
TN. Sis ickininane cnt 1, 318, 785 359,000 || Vermont.............-- 48, 799 30, 000 
BN i 5b nkan aad cae 632, 876 217, 903 || Virginia ~ ae SEY 657, 723 213, 959 
Maryland.............. 363, 849 104, 413 || Washington _........._- 2, 219, 560 558, 538 
Massachusetts_....___. 365, 943 125, 432 || West Virginia.-_-.---- a 233, 491 131, 656 
Michigan............... 1, 855, 819 438, 399 |} Wisconsin. ._......._- 1, 242, 509 345, 944 
Minnesota.............-. 72, 260 297,795 || Administration, inspec- 
Mississippi_...........- 936, 345 293, 096 tion, prevention, and | 
Detewar........4-~..2 547, 989 194, 761 special services to | 
Montana.........:...-- 226, 457 77, 269 eRe thn ihen ah cast Pere hates an ae | 545, 000 
Weeetns 2 o6e5 2 59, 160 30, 000 ————_—__ , ——_——_-- 
New Hampshire..._-.-. 161, 815 65, 327 Grand total _-_.._. 32, 978,215 | 10,025,000 
New Jersey...........-- 293, 608 97, 661 











1 While the amount available to a State may, if the allotment is small, exceed previous expenditures by 
that State, the actual payment to a State never exceeds State and private funds expended by or under the 
control of the State. 

2 Tentative. 


Forest Roaps anp TRAILS 


Program and financing 

a = 
1956 actual 195; estimate | 
% 


1958 estimate 


| 
ppp LEAT TLOD, SBT 


Program by activities: 





| 
1. Construction of roads and trails._..............-..- $16, 016, 981 $15,919,782 | $25, 924,000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails. ..............- ‘ 7, 472, 837 | 8, 680, 000 | 10, 260, 000 
apne ee aoe teeny siementneesettonenai | excite —— 
I aE ities erences panied beak btieti ah 23, 489, 818 24, 599, 782 36, 184, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. ............-... 2,148 |......- as 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. -- ee hehe —11, 848, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward_...............-..-- —91, 748 — 599, 782 ese .s. 
Unobligated balance carried forward..................--- 500, 7a |......~.-- 


ITI on bitin tannidinsn cidapegetimecnpwtneteg 24, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 | 24, 336, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


FOREST SERVICE 


Total number of permanent itions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees-..-...-......-...---..-.--.- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services 


Total personal services 
‘Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Contribution to retirement fund 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


=S8% S8ERE8 


— 
aw 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total, Forest Service 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 


COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Total number of permanent positions__- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year -- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary .. 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: “Average salary - 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions... _- . 
Positions other than permanent... 
Regular pay above 52-week base - __- 
Payment above basic rates___- 


Total personal services. 


Transportation of things... 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services __- 

Printing and reproduction - 

Other contractual services - - - 

Supplies and materials..........-- 

Equipment. aban 

Lands and structures 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund _. 


Subtotal. . 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Tota), Bureau of Public Roads 
Total obligations 








1956 actual 


sbS8 


roe 
cs 


B: 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


23 
Ne 


epee 
~ 
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men 
2S 
Qe. 
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3: 
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19, 422, 301 | 





nt 
ene 
porn 


Be 
S2e | S8SRS 


— — 

eS 

-> 
S2us5Sz 


I. 
~~ 
a] 


| 19, 473, 099 | 


50, 798 | 


| 


20, 679, 380 


79, 598 


20, 599, 782 


Bg 
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» 3 
8 
88 28858382535 | 82225 
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- 
= 
Bip 


~ 
823538 


bo 
2 
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C S 5 | 
‘ | 


$410, 952 
77, 556 | 
1, 581 | 


39, 844 | 


629, 933 | 

82, 535 

1, 595 

842 | 

10, 456 | 
2, 469 
311, 843 | 

40, 462 | 
31 





4, 069, 017 | 
1, 50K ) | 


4, 067, 17 


$5, 729 


GS-7.7 


$5, 907 


$433, 000 
185, 000 


42, 000 
660, 000 
100, 000 

1, 500 


1,000 | 


10, 000 
2, 500 
350, 000 
50, 


2, 825 


4, 000, 
4,000, 000 


~ 24, 599, 782 | 98,188 000 


| 





} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


000 | 


5, 000 | 


000 | 


| 


} 
| 
| 


$5, 866 
GS-7.8 
$5, 907 


$529, 500 
233, 000 
1, 850 
45, 650 
810, 000 
115, 000 
1, 800 

% 200 


5, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 



































| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
—— | — } oe —_ 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
} 
ess ob nb ac abet aonesveceduncsasecscece ncaa | $24,000,000 | $24, 000, 000 $24, 336, 000 
Balance brought forward: | 
Df. caiacabdtithdbowosnncasesee cacti bacamen 91, 748 599, 782 ; : 
Neen ence ee alamo menos 10, 738, 819 | 10, 127,884 | 10, 727, 166 
Total budget authorizations available.................-. |__ 34,890,567 | 34,727,166 | 36,063, 166 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 4 . 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. ..................-.-.-----.- i 24. 103, 395 | { 15, 000, 000 14, 700, 000 
Out.of prior authorizations... ................--.-.--..-- — | 9, 000, 000 9, 300, 000 
Total expenditures__..._...__. 24, 103, 395 24, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, “expiring 
NN, ion acd ease i cnt dbdcowbnn ania Anh os eeea iene a ade ak 
Balance carried forward: 
RG Otis Be. | ee ee. ol, ea etbeoubonsace | GG, FI Be ceeminerncteeersiieenss ‘ 
NOG 006 400... 22<n dss Siie<- twin ciel died 4 10, 127, 384 10, 727, 166 11, 063, 166 
Total expenditures and balances....................---- 34, 830, 567 34, 727, 166 35, 063, 166 


Forest Roads anp Traizs (LiquipaTion or Contract AUTHORIZATION), Forest 
SERVICE 


Status of unfinanced contract authorization 


| 1956 actual | 1987 eatimete | | 1958 estimate 





Unfinanced balance at beginning of year. - 
Contract authorization (new)-_-.........-- 





Administrative cancellation.............--. -| —24, 000, 000° | —51, 000,000. | 27,000, 000 
Unfinanced balance at end of year..........-..-.--.---.- ...| —24, 000, 000 saccaacbbanichosenseh 


Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 








1956 actual | | 1967 estim: ate | 1958 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | | | 
| 


Unobligated balance brought forward: Contract authorization _| $48, 000, 000 | $24,000, 000 id naataien 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES ; e | "i 


| 
| | 
| 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- | 
| 
| | 


Nesta ssa onseadeemetaheeeo iad | 24, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 |_.....- 
Unobligated balance carried forward: Contract authorization _- 24, 000, 000 |... ote dcueeeasies 


Total expenditures and balances_............---..-.---- 48, 000, 000 | 24, 000, 000 |....-...- : 


Mr. Maenvson. “Forest roads and trails,” $24 million was appro- 

oriated in 1957 and $24,336,000 is requested for 1958. The entire 

36,000 increase I understand i is for contributions to the retirement. 
fund. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 


AMOUNT OF AUTHORITY 


Mr. Macnuson. What is your authorization now for forest roads 
and trails ? 
Mr. Curr. The authorization is $27 million. 
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Mr. Maenuson. The appropriation as I recall has stood at $24 
million in the past few years, is that right? 

Mr. Curr. F or the last 2 years, yes. 

Mr. Buper: Of course, that does not represent all of the roads 
and trails that have been built because the timber operators have been 
required to build a great many of them. So actually the work that 
has been performed has been substantially in excess of the authoriza- 
tion of Soy million. ‘Would that not be correct? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, Mr. Budge. In addition to that, there 
is the 10 percent fund which is also used for forest development roads 
and trails. The roads and trails construction and maintenance work 
we are doing with appropriated funds and the 10 percent funds, plus 
the timber purchaser constructed roads amount to somewhere in the 
neighborhood of a $50 million program a year. 

Mr. Magnuson. Was it last year that we increased the authoriza- 
tion to $27 million or was it the year before ? 

Mr. Curr. It was last year. That authorization is for fiscal year 
1958 and 1959. Fiscal year 1958 will be the first year that the $27 
million authorization applies. 

Mr. Macnuson. That is what I thought. I suppose when Con- 

ress increased the authorization and the President signed the law 
it was on the theory that more funds were needed for this purpose. 
I am a little surprised that you have not asked for an increase on 
that basis. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Curr. We did not ask the Bureau of the Budget for an in- 
crease this year. We recommended that this program continue on 
this level this year because of the needs for bringing into balance 
some of the other activities which we discussed this morning and 
which have been lagging behind the timber sale and the road construc- 
tion a. 

Mr. Maenuson. You felt the money was needed more elsewhere? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnuson. Did you have a budget ceiling you were working 
against ¢ 

Mr. Crirr. Yes; there is usually a budget ceiling that the Depart- 
ment has to work against in its consideration of the needs for the 
entire department, as well as for our agency. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Macnuson. Insert pages 88 through 94 in the record. 
(Justification follows :) 


Forest reads and trails 


j 
| Forest roads | Roads and | 
and trails (an- trails for States Total 
| nual appropri- (permanent 
ation) | appropriation) 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958__-_- $24, 000, 000 $11, 397. 600 $35, 397, 600 


Budget estimate, 1958 24, 336, 000 | 11, 848, 000 36, 184. 000 
+336, 000 | +450, 400 | +786, 400 


Note.—The above tabulation and the following project schedule and justifica- 
tion combine the appropriation for “Forest roads and trails,” made pursuant to 
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the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1921, as amended, and the appropriation of 10 
percent of forest receipts for construction and maintenance of roads and trails 
within the national forests, pursuant to title 16, United States Code, section 501. 
While it is contemplated that the appropriations will continue to be made sepa- 
rately, language is proposed to merge the appropriations each year in order to 
simplify budgetary presentation and facilitate the work of field officials in plan- 
ning and carrying out road construction and maintenance projects. This action 
would not affect in any way the expenditure of these funds under the authoriza- 
tions of the respective acts cited above. 


Summary of increases, 1958 


Forest roads and trails (direct appropriation) : For contributions to 


the retirement fund, pursuant to Public Law 854___---...-------- +-$336, 000 
Roads and trails for States (permanent appropriation) : 
For road construction in the national forests___.......-_-_----- +315, 800 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
RE OELY Fube Roo cis Sa lees eile dé en ee aemenenn~ -+-134, 600 


ay OI eSIONsi ss SAE TRY S80 eu ed +450, 400 


Increase (+) or 

















; 
decrease (—) 
rt mpppece Mies igo ol tame 
Project 1956 | (estimated) IR : (estimated) 
| etirement 
| costs Other 
(Public 
Law 854) 
1, Construction of roads and trails______ $22, 519, 345 | $23, 639,600 | +$76, 000 |+-$2, 208, 400 , 924, 000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails_.___. i = 380 i 000 | +394, 600 7 892, 600 0, 260, 000 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854). _..} (+470, 600) 4363. ladda ane. 600) 
‘Total available or estimate. --__-- 131, 751, 725 5 fra 3 35, 397, 600 re 2 +470, 600 1 +315, 800 | 36, 184,000 
Transfer = 1957 estimates to ‘Salaries | 
and ex ses, Office of the Secretary, | 
Agrieu’ tO". ck STOLE tol a283i 8, 006 55-1.) lat. a | yeiienc3 3049 ei eh Lo... 
Transfer from ‘Roads and trails for | i 
States” (transfer shown in 1956 and j 
1987 for comparability) -............-. —7, 753, 873 — 11, 397, 600 | —134,600 | —315, 800 |—11, 848,000 
Total appropriation or estimate__| 24, 000, 000 | 24, 000, 000 | +336, 000 Be ee 24, 336, 000 
| 








1 In addition, prior year balance of $193,114 was available in fiscal year 1956. 
2In addition, prior year balance of $993,717 is available in fiscal year 1957. 


INCREASE 


(1) A net increase of $315,800 is composed of— 


(a) A decrease of $1,892,600 in estimated requirements for maintenance of roads 
and trails 
In 1957 it was necessary to use additional funds under the maintenance proj- 
ect for repairs and restoration on roads and trails damaged by flood and storms 
during the winter of 1955-56, primarily in California, Oregon, and Idaho. This 
work will be completed in 1957 and it is proposed to return the amount of 
$1,892,600 to the activity for construction. 


(b) An increase of $2,208,400 for construction of roads and trails 
Problem and need: The proposed increase consists of the following: 

An increase of $412,400 to accelerate the construction of timber access 
roads.—tiIn recent years 8,845 miles of road have been built or improved with 
appropriated funds and through timber-sales contracts. This good progress 
in opening up national-forest timber has contributed to a continuing upward 
trend in receipts for national-forest stumpage. Construction or reconstruc- 
tion is still needed on about 52,000 miles of timber mainline and feeder access 
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roads in order to gain access to the commercial timber areas of the national 
forests. 

The proposed increase would accelerate the rate at which the timber 
access road system can be completed. 

An increase of $1,796,000 for the construction and reconstruction of the 
most heavily used general-purpose roads which serve visitors to the national 
forests —The construction and improvement of these general-purpose roads 
has been neglected in recent years in favor of constructing access roads to 
timber areas. As a result, approximately 40 percent of the 123,872 miles 
of forest development roads are presently unsuitable and often hazardous 
for travel by the general public. Concurrently there is considerable public 
demand for additional recreation trails. Adequate standards for the new 
and old trails and improvement of several thousand miles of deficient fire 
and general-purpose roads represent a long-range program involving several 
million dollars annually. 

This increase would expedite reconstruction of some of the roads and 
trails having the heaviest use. 

The net increase of $315,800 will be derived from the appropriation for 
roads and trails for States (10-percent fund, permanent appropriation). 

(2) An increase of $470,600 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears under the item “Forest protection and utilization,” page 39. 

The following table summarizes programs under this appropriation in the fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958, including 10 percent of national-forest receipts which 
are available for similar purposes pursuant to the act of March 4, 1913 (16 
U. S. C. 501). 


Program for roads and trails 


} 








1957 estimate Increase 

nad | Af . (+) or 

1956 ; 1958 decrease 

Item obliga- | Prior estimate, | (—), 1958 

tions | year Appropri- | appropri- | compared 

|. balances ation ation | with 1957 

| available | | appropri- 

| ation 
a eek hae ade ak nies | ee ——— - ——— —_—_--— mip eh enadines 
CONSTRUCTION 

Bridge replacement. eye __ | $8,080,772 |. -.-| $3, 300, 000 | $3, 384,000 |  +$84, 000 
Fire and general-purpose roads and trails..| 2, 646, 456 | $84,630 | 1,765,000 | 3,553,000 | +1, 788, 000 
Timber access roads... | 16,038,438 | 806,087 | 18,574,600 | 18,987,000 | +412) 400 





25, 924,000 | +2, 284, 400 





| 

Radios 
Subtotal, construction ____- } 21, 765,666 | 890,717 | 23, 639, 600 
MAINTENANCE | 
Roads @mel trails... -.- 0,185,486 | 108,000 | 1, 758,000 | 10, 260,000 | —1, 498, 000 


} 


| 
Total direct obligations, constrne- 
tion and maintenance -. 30,951,122 | 993,717 | 35, 397, 600 | 36, 184, 000 


| | = — =S== 








| +786, 400 
Prier-year balance ___ | —03,114 —993, 717 | ose sss 
Balance available in subsequent year | +993, 717 |- ibid es | 
Comparative transfer... : bo 8, MB. bib shqaps | abeelns '3loarehyspleb 
Appropriation... | 81, 753, 873 | | 35, 397, 600 | 36, 184,000} +786, 400 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 
“For expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the 
Federal Highway Act approved November 9, 1921, as amended (23 U. S. CG. 23, 
28a), relating to forest development roads and trails, including the construction, 
reconstruction, and maintenance of roads and trails on experimental areas under 
Forest Service administration, [$24,000,000, which sum is authorized to be appro- 
priated by the Act of May 6, 1954 (23 U. 8. C. 23) ] $24,336,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That funds available under the Act of March 4, 
1913 (16 U.S. C. 501) shall be merged with and made a part of this appropriation: 
Provided further, That not less than the amount made available under the pro- 
= of the Act of March 4, 1913, shall be expended under the provisions of such 

ct.” 
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‘Phe first change is proposed to simplify and shorten the wording of this item. 

The second change adds two new provisos in order to merge the appropriation 
of 10 percent of national forest receipts available under the act of March 4, 1913 
(16 U. 8. C. 501), with the funds appropriated for the same general purpose 
under the provisions of the Federal-Aid Highway Act, as amended. This wiil 
facilitate review of funds relating to forest development roads and trails by 
presenting in one place the total of all funds available and used for this general 
purpose. Furthermore, it will materially simplify the programing, allotment, 
and accounting of funds at the field level by having just one fund to handle rather 
than two. 

The proposed merging will not affect the amount of funds which would other- 
wise be distributed,for use in the various States as provided under the act of 
March 4, 1913 (16 U. 8S. C. 501). The second new proviso has been added to the 
lengease to insure that no change will occur in the distribution and use of these 

unds: 

“Provided further, That not less than the amount made available under the pro- 
visions of the Act of March 4, 1913, shall be expended under the provisions of 
such Act.” 

Under the above proviso, allocation to the various States of total available 
merged funds will be made on the basis of planned program needs. However, 
in no event will the total amount allocated be less than the amount which would 
be available from the 10 percent of national forest receipts as provided by the act 
of March 4, 1918. Therefore, this change will not affect in any way the purposes 
or areas.in which these funds have heretofore been used. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


This program provides for the construction and maintenance of roads and 
trails essential to the protection and management of the national forests and the 
utilization of their resources. These roads and trails make the national forests 
accessible so that they can be protected from losses due to fire, insects, and 
diseases, and the lands managed for optimum production of water, timber, forage, 
wildlife, and recreational benefits. As currently estimated a forest development 
transportation system comprised of 167,209.6 miles of roads and 121,511 miles of 
supplemental trails is needed to make the forests accessible. The status of this 
system is as follows: 











[Miles] 
Roads Trails 
Existing facilities on which stage of improvement is adequate for present use 71, 418.8 91, 294.3 
— facilities on which stage of improvement is inadequate for present 
ere ce Geen ie oa airs ariinemaanhddainwwmemainte owwwnacusies 52, 453.7 24, 732. 6 
wiwnaa (nonexisting) facilities estimated to be needed within the next 20 
i atwtn dine dt dieienicaadb tah dbbbavavegdeohseterecesdecscescqueoces 43, 337.1 | 5, 484. 1 
Total system, existing and planned_.................-.--.------------- 367, 209. 6 121, 511.0 


During the fiscal year 1956 the following improvements on the forest develop- 
ment transportation system were accomplished : 


BY THE GOVERNMENT 


| | 
Item Units of work | Obligations 





completed 
Roads constructed and reconstructed: 
ee ae ar wee kat aneues OEE 650 ona; $11, 441, 076 
For all-purpose access... ..._- Pen adaidse vdedchWstbasdilécdsccks 227.3 miles... ....- 2, 088, 464 
Trails constructed and reconstructed -....................---.--.+.---- 177.4 miles__...... 354, 339 
Bridges constructed and reconstructed_.................-.-.-----..-.-- 546 each........... 4, 555, 652 
Surveys, plans, construction engineering, and supplementary con- |_-_.........._..-..- 3, 376, 135 


struction on timber access roads constructed by timber purchasers. 
Total obligations by Government..-................-...-....-- ll esl tae 21, 765, 666 
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BY TIMBER PURCHASERS 


Units of work Appraised 























Item completed value of 
work 
Timber access roads constructed and reconstructed ..__- tn tN 2,143.8 miles__.__.- $23, 190, 716 
Bridges constructed and reconstructed_...........--....-------.-----+- 24 each... ......-... | 237, 149 
Total appraised value of purchaser work............-...-.--..+--]---~-.---2--.2---.2 | 23, 436, 865 


The existing forest development transportation system is maintained in part 
by the Forest Service and in part by others, such as local public road authorities, 
private cooperators and permittees, and purchasers of national forest timber. 
The following table shows how the system was maintained in fiscal year 1956. 
During that year $7,500,952 was obligated for work on the roads maintained 
by the Forest Service and $1,684,504 for work on the trails. 


Roads Trails 
Mileage maintained’ by Forest Service..-............-.....-..--------------- 75, 133.9 114, 535. 3 
Mileage maintained by others. .........~.-.. ....-.----..---+--.-----.--+---- 44, 753.0 1,491.6 
ee | ee ae ae S, 966. © [cc genecesseny 
TERE CRUG, DUEDUE St. cobdvartccencsennen>betannessetvenrasaneee 123, 872. 5 116, 026. 9 


PROGRESS ON ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr. Magnuson. What progress are you mesg with the road pro- 
ram? Roadbuilding I suppose is more costly, like everything else. 

With the appropriation at a constant level, you may be doing less 
work, 

Mr. Curr. It is true that road construction costs have been rising, 
but our total construction program has been increasing in the past 
several years due to greater income in the 10 percent fund, and as 
was brought out in this morning’s testimony, there has been a gradual 
increase in timber purchaser road construction. Last year, fiscal year 
1956, a total of 2,144 miles were constructed under the purchaser pro- 
gram and 678 miles were financed with appropriated funds, which we 
think is reasonably good progress. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you anticipate any unobligated balance at the 
end of this year? 

Mr. Curr. No, we do not. There is always a carryover of obliga- 
tions that are not matched by cash payments. But we have been 
obligating through contracts substantially all of the funds that are 
xvatlahie for expenditure. 


COORDINATION OF ROADBUILDING WITH RESERVOIR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Maenuson. I also serve on the Public Works Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. Last year we learned that the 
cost of road relocation on the Cougar Reservoir in Oregon had gone 
up from an original estimate of $265,000 in 1948 to $3,055,000, be- 
cause since the project was authorized, the Forest Service had con- 
structed a very heavy duty road in the area. There was a similar 
happening on the Hills Creek Reservoir, raising the cost $2,110,000. 
How can we stop this waste of the money just because two Washing- 
ton agencies cannot get together on their ofanning? 
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Mr. Curr. That is a good question, Mr. Chairman, and I am glad 
that you have asked it. One way we think that problem can be met 
is for the agencies concerned to keep each other advised in advance 
of these programs. We have no way of knowing until the project 
is authorized for the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion exactly what their plans and programs are, and when these things 
are going to be scheduled. In the meantime we have a job of man- 
aging forest property, protecting and harvesting a timber crop, and 
we cannot: always wait until we are fully advised of their plans and 
until. their plans have jelled.. We think if all agencies were better 
informed, and if the Forest Service got in on the planning earlier in 
the game that we could avoid some of the kind of thing that you 
mention. 

Mr. McArpiz. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the example you 
used on the Cougar Reservoir, I believe you said that a heavy-duty 
road had been constructed by the Forest Service. If I remember cor- 
rectly, that is a private road. 

Mr. Curr. On the Hills Creek there was a private road. On the 
Hills Creek Reservoir the road was constructed by Pope & Talbott, a 
private lumber company. The road serves both the national forest 
and company timber and part of the road was constructed under timber 
sale contract provisions, but the road was constructed primarily to 
serve the Pope & Talbott private timber. Now that the road will be 
flooded: out, it has to be replaced by a road or maybe two roads, one 
up each side of 'the reservoir, to provide the same services that this 
original road provided for the intermingled private and public prop- 
erties. 

Mr. Maenvson. Part of this road goes through the national forest ? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, it is a checkerboarded area, private land and na- 
tional forest land. 

Mr. Maenvson. Pope & Talbott has to get clearance from the 
Forest Service before they can construct. 

Mr. Cuirr. Across national forest lands; yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenvson. Would it not be a simple matter for the Forest 
Service to inquire of the Corps of Engineers as to whether there is 
any prospect of a reservoir in the area ? 

Mr. Crirr. Yes, we can do that and we do do it. But this road 
was started and most of it constructed over 10 years ago. While the 
Corps of Engineers might have had this project on their docket 10 
years ago they did not know when it was going to come up or how 
high the dam would be. They had no way of knowing until it was 
authorized by Congress. It has not been constructed yet. It is just 
in the process now of clearing. Well, the private landowner in there 
and the Government, landowner have a management job to do. We 
have industries and communities to support and timber stands to 
protect, and we cannot always forecast, neither can the Corps of 
Engineers forecast, the timing on those projects even though they 
might, know that some day in the future they contemplate a dam, 

However, it would help a lot if we could get in on the planning in 
advance of the time that projects are authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Maenvson. Of course, this all gets pretty complicated. Even 
the Corps of Engineers cannot forecast accurately what Congress is 
going todo. Neither can any individual Member of Congress. How- 
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ever, it appears to me that something might be done because the 
engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation have hundreds and hun- 
dreds and thousands of projects, of potential projects, which they 
know will be beneficial if we ever get around to constructing them. 
I suppose you can carry prudence too far in these matters but they 
must have some idea well in advance as to when they are going to 
propose going ahead with the project. 

Mr. Bungee. Will the chairman yield to me? 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Boner. It is my recollection that the law provides that before 
the Secretary of the Interior or the Corps of Army Engineers bring 
a project to Congress, they request comments from the other govern- 
mental agencies and States. One of the agencies is the Department 
of Agriculture. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Buper. So you are advised of that long before the authoriza- 
tion bill comes to Congress. 

Mr. Cuirr. Not very long in some cases, Mr. Budge. Sometimes 
these things are pretty well advanced before we are aware.of them. 
In many instances the first time we are really aware of them is when 
we get a request to comment on a particular proposal. ‘Then it is 
ready for them almost to submit to the Congress for authorization. 
We have no way of knowing how high a dam is going to be or exactly 
where it will be located until after it is authorized and money is 
appropriated for planning and actual blueprints developed. These 
facts are needed in order to know where we would have to build a 
road which woud avoid the dam and flowage area. 

We have outstanding instructions, in recognition of this problem 
you are talking about, for our field people to check with the local 
and regional offices of the Bureau of Reclamation and the other 
dam-building agencies before they build any roads on Federal power 
withdrawals or reclamation withdrawals. The Corps of Engineers 
dams are not built on similar withdrawals, so it is a little more difficult 
to tell in advance just where their program might involve us. 

But in making those checks with these other agencies, they are not 
always sure very long in advance when they are going to be building 
these dams. We are up against the problem right now of getting 
roads quickly into many back-country areas to salvage insect-killed 
and fire-damaged timber, and to market overmature timber which 
should be harvested. Many of our western rivers are covered by 
reclamation and Federal power withdrawals, some of which may not 
be developed for several decades, or 50 years or more. 

We are certainly aware of the problem and we have been con- 
cerned with it, and we want to do the best job of planning that we 
can. I would like to point out, also, that even when you know 
about the proposed dams, you cannot avoid extra expenditures to off- 
set the effects of the reservoirs. Before a reservoir is built, maybe 
one road going up the canyon will serve the entire watershed. When 
you get a reservoir in that watershed, it cuts it in two and to perform 
the same service and to get the same access to timber and other re- 
sources you may have to have two roads, one on either side of the 
reservoir. ‘The roads have to be built higher on the mountain where 


&7677—57——_44 
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the roads will be longer and construction costs are usually consider- 
ably higher than for the water grade roads. We are faced with that 
problem every day where these reservoirs are being constructed. 

Mr. Magnuson. I hope Forest Service and the Department and 
the other agencies that, are involved will try to work out a system to 
keep each other better informed as to plans in prospect so that we 
do not have these heavy costs of relocation. 

Mr. Curr. We are certainly willing to do our part, Mr. Chairman, 
because it has been a difficult problem with us, and we will do every- 
thing we can to cooperate with the other agencies on it. 


ASSISTANCE TO StratTes FoR TREE PLANTING 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 











par ST To 
Program by activities: | 
i 





Tree planting assistance (total obligations)_...............|..-...--..---2}-------------.} $4, 000, 000 

Financing: | 
FeO So nh sas eh dol dd eh odd Cs biden J eh se di Se 4, 000, 000 

i | 

Obligations by objects 

1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

| 
Total number of permanent positions._...................--..}.--.---------.|---.--------.- 28 
I SE ks dlrs matesetignas sande paethenebovens inaqucdpecced 26 
Number of employees at end of year. ................------2--|1.--- 2222. e |e eee eee 28 
= SS — == ——— 

Average salaries and grades: | 

General schedule grades: | 
tired cen dnstehesenteeenbebecercina -nommgentbnene lagna seaenaedees | db 074 


tenes Genes. do a dca 38-6.7 
01 Personal services: | 








Regular pay above 52-week base. ..........- gees Pome tertenmabtoxathone 513 
Total personal services.......................--...-.- |-------------- la ieee 133, 185 
OF eerste se) catuekecebbvercapustdubacdecccupbbchntéos le dutbwhedibewt tensile tele Wciwidl 22, 000 
03 Transportation of things__.........................-..-... ena aneinatties Denies amengginghne dn 6, 000 
8 oo. adéieedabinmeawn pemnapeesteces eee 5, 000 
05 Rents. and utility services_ Be SASL ddcchbnbadicdsdbad Spb hb enim bpidhd Lone cece sid 3, 000 
cle iil enmndnnn ie gSeenesabepesimagececcescnss| 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services.............-..-..--.-------.-. |.----.-----2-- tw .| 1, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.._...............-.....-.-.-.-...-. J-on---22-2----|---2---2------ 3,000 
09 Equipment_______- Bagraaeiedeee tare dl inca statin sche 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions......._........-.---- 3, 798, 640 
Contribution to retirement fund..................... 8,175 
ahah CUI ccxipcits<dabriaphnnniincitenremen pe | ces Ri sasted | thataitehieels ar 000, 000 

| 

Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 

| 1956 actual | 1957 men vie 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 


RCI crcdicin ann geniaprencishcccoyrtereh Sneath iirethiandgkiiae bite uinke dates | _ #, 000, 000 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - - ._- III Ka abitinb ft 2, 500, 000 
CI ED CRI III clk tic nndcintdnccpendendeh lp <gsas-<eceedinlans~deeptaccen 1, _ 1,500, 000 000 
Total expenditures and balances... .............-<...4.-..|-...--~-.....-|----...-.---.. 4, 4,000, 000 000 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES — cones 
| 
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Mr. Magnuson. We will go to “Assistance to States for tree plant- 
ing.” Insert pages 95 and 96 in the record. 


(Justification follows :) 
ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR TREE PLANTING 


Budget estimate, 1958 (for carrying out the provisions of title IV of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956, to assist the State forester or equivalent State official, by means 
of advice, technical assistance, and financial contribution, to carry out increased 
tree planting, and reforestation work in accordance with plans submitted by the 
State and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture) , $4,000,000. 


Project statement 


j 
Project 1956 1957 1958 
(estimated) | (estimated) 


‘Tree planting....................... bot e 6013: Reid ils Ganesh bicunideges $4, 000, 000 
FOUR CUE UNENE Sei oe a cedctnecneascoses 4, 000, 000 


es 





INCREASE 


Need for increase.—There are more than 50 million acres of nonstocked or 
partially stocked non-Federal and Federal commercial forest land in need of 
planting and reforestation. If these lands are to contribute adequately to the 
future supply of industrial wood the tree planting and reforestation work on 
them will need to be accelerated. Such reforestation would not only add to 
the economic strength of the Nation, but would also bring increased public 
benefits from other values associated with forest cover. During the past 5 
years only 34 million acres of forest land were planted under all programs. 

If action is taken to implement this authority (title IV of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956) the rate of tree planting and reforestation would be materially increased. 
This appropriation would provide added stimulus for action by the State legis- 
latures in providing State funds for the States’ share of this program. Assurance 
that Federal funds are available to cover the Federal contribution needed to 
prosecute the reforestation plans when approved is of primary importance in 
accomplishing the objectives of the Congress. Based on responses from State 
foresters or equivalent officials, a significant beginning can be made in this 
program in fiscal year 1958 if Federal support appears assured. 

Plan of work.—This program will be carried out in cooperation with or through 
the State forester or equivalent State official. The advice, technical assistance, 
and financial contribution to be made to the States will be based on tree-planting 
and reforestation plans submitted by the State and approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, These plans will indicate the magnitude of the job, the pertinent 
justifying factors, a description of work planned, the expected participation of 
all interested parties, the estimated time required to complete the plan, and 
estimated total cost, segregated by Federal, State, landowner, and other sources. 

Title IV tree-planting and reforestation authority applies to land suitable 
for commercial forest production. This program is to be developed on a project 
area basis in accordance with plans prepared by the State forester and approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The need to accelerate tree planting and refor- 
estation within the project area in order that the area will contribute appro- 
priately to the future needs for industrial wood and other benefits will be given 
primary consideration in the approval of plans by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The production of trees by the States with the assistance under section 4 of 
the Clarke-McNary Act for sale at moderate prices for use on private and non- 
Federal land will continue to be needed to provide trees for planting in areas 
not included in approved title IV project areas and for purchases not authorized 
by title IV, such as for shelterbelts and windbreaks. 

Insofar as national forest or other Federal lands are included for planting 
in an approved State plan of reforestation, the planting of these lands will be 
accelerated as part of the reforestation program of the Federal agency having 
jurisdiction over the land. Funds for Federal land planting will not be provided 
from this appropriation but from the regular appropriations available to the 
respective Federal agencies for such purposes. It is assumed that State foresters 
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will include Federal lands in plans submitted in those situations where it is the 
opinion of the forestry leadership within the State that this planting should be 
accelerated to assure adequate future supplies of industrial wood to supply 
the needs of industry dependent upon wood production in the area involved and 
to derive important associated benefits such as watershed protection or improve- 
ment, economic benefits to underemployment areas, and betterment of recrea- 
tional and wildlife values. These considerations will also be evaluated by the 
Secretary in reviewing plans submitted for his approval. If the program materi- 
alizes as contemplated, approximately 100,000 acres of land will be planted dur- 
ing the fiscal year, land preparation will be completed on another 100,000 acres, 
and 200 million tree seedlings will be in production. 


CHANGE IN. LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed new language for this item as follows: 

“For expenses necessary to carry out section 401 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
approved May 28, 1956 (70 Stat. 188), $4,000,000, to remain available until 
expended.” 

The proposed language would establish a new appropriation to make funds 
available to carry out the provisions of section 401 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956, approved May 28, 1956. 

Mr. Maenvson. This is a new item based on title [V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 for which $4 million is requested. 

How was this estimate of $4 million arrived at ‘ 

Mr. Swrnerer. Although I should hate to go on record as saying it 
is a modest beginning, that is essentially our thinking when com- 
pared to the size of the job, although $4 million is not a modest amount. 

Mr. Maenuson. This is the soil bank ? 

Mr. Swineter. No, sir; that is not. Title IV of the Agriculture 
Act was designed, as we understand it, to take care of those areas that 
do not qualify under the soil bank. There are 52 million acres of 
timber and forest land that needs planting in addition to any land 
that will be taken out of cultivation under the soil bank. We do not 
know how this program is going to go. The need is there. There is 
no question about the 52 million acres. Although we have the Clarke- 
MeNary, section IV program we just spoke about, it does not go be- 
yond making the trees available. This new program will, as we see it, 
take care of planting on the 52 million acres of forest land that is in 
need of planting or is seriously understocked. Again this is a coopera- 
tive program. 

Under the law the Federal Government cannot spend any more 
than States put up for the same purpose. We can, wnder the au- 
thority of this law, cooperate with the States in actually furnishing 
assistance, financial and other, on planting the trees in the ground. 
The law as enacted revolves around a plan which the State forester 
can develop and submit to the Secretary of Agriculture for approval 
or disapproval. Based on that plan—just how the State forester 
expects to go about this work—this money would be turned over to 
the States on a reimbursement basis. We have had no experience on 
the program. We do have a statement of policy. The State foresters 
are now studying it. There is considerable interest in this particular 
item in a number of States. For instance, in Maine where they had 
that big burn several years ago, in the white pine territory; Pennsyl- 
vania has an interest because of its soil bank program. That is the 
type of thing that would be eligible under this program. 

he $4 million, is a figure that after talking with the State foresters 
is the amount which in their opinion they could match. It took me 
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a long time to answer your question, but I thought, since this is a new 
program, I should explain it in detail. 

Mr. Maenuson. Can you give us a breakdown of how you would 
spend $4 million ? 

Mr. Swrxoter. I cannot at this time, because it depends practically 
100 percent on the plans we receive from the States. We have received 
no plans and have-not asked for any because we have had no money. 
The State foresters are working on their plans now. We have indica- 
tions of which parts of the country are interested in it, and which are 
studying the situation. Some State foresters are going to their State 
legislatures about it, trying to get authority, if they do not have it 
now, and trying to get State funds for matching purposes. At this 
stage I cannot answer that question, because we have no plans what- 
ever from the States. 

Mr. Maenuson. I take it the amount you ask is pretty much deter- 
mined by the matching capacity of the States as nearly as you could 
determine ? 

Mr. Swineter. That is right. What they thought they could match 
plus the interest and the existing authority. In some States they are 
going to need State authority as well as funds to match this type of 
money. 

Mr. Magnuson. What do you hear from the State of Washington in 
this regard ? 

Mr. iereminn, I know they are very much interested out there. One 
thing about the law which the State of Washington is a little unhappy 
about is the fact that there needs to be State funds for match money 
rather than using the land owners contributions. But our attorneys 
and fiscal people are clear on that, that the law specifically says that 
the Federal Government cannot spend more than the State does. 

Mr. Maanuson. So the State cannot bring in landowners as a 
substitute. 

Mr. Swineter. Landowners contributions cannot be used as match 
money. 

Mr. Maaenuson. Why has this item been set up separately from the 
tree-planting estimate of $1,300,000 under State anil private-forestry 
cooperation ? 

Mr. Swincter. For two reasons. The No. 1 reason is that it is a 
different authority. The No. 2 reason is that this item goes much 
further than the other program in the sense that this authorizes help 
to the States in planting trees while the CM IV authority stops at the 
point of distribution at the nursery. It is a different authority and 
different program. 


ALLOTMENT FROM SOIL BANK PROGRAM FOR SEEDLINGS 


Mr: Maenvson. Please tell us about the allotment you receive from 
the soil-bank program for the production of tree seedlings. I note 
you received $10,050,000 this year, and estimate $6.5 million for 1958. 

Mr. Swinater. I did not bring with me all the facts and figures on 
the soil bank program since that money is appropriated to us through 
another committee. I am perfectly willing to answer any questions I 
can, but I mention this as a reason for not having full information on 
hand. The Department, in attempting to put the soil-bank program 
across, was faced with what looked to be a terrific shortage in forest 
tree seedlings. We looked over the situation as reported to us, and 
we did receive reports from all State foresters and reports from all 
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commercial nurseries as to what their production is. It looked as if 
the existing facilities are far, far lower than what we will need for 
the soil bank. Next we had to make estimates. The unfortunate part 
about any tree-planting program is you must plan in most cases 2 
to 4'years ahead, because it takes that long to produce the seedlings 
from seed. Our best estimate on the soil bank is that 5 million acres 
of land in the conservation reserve will go into forest tree seedlings; 
5 million acres calls for about 5 billion trees, possibly a little less 
depending on the spacing, but it will average out a thousand trees 
to the acre across the country. 

Last year less than that number of trees was produced in all nurser- 
ies in the United States. This new program meant more than doub- 
ling the existing productive capacity if we were to meet the needs of 
the soil bank. In attempting to do this, we recognized that the soil 
bank was not a permanent program. Therefore in meeting this need 
we considered two things. First get the trees at a reasonable price 
and No. 2, disrupt the existing permanent programs as little as we 
possibly could. Therefore, since we for over 30 years have been 
working with the State foresters—they have been producing most of 
the trees for tree-planting programs in the United States—we asked 
the State foresters to accept this responsibility of producing’ trees 
for the soil bank. 

We also asked the State foresters to get in touch with all the com- 
mercial nurserymen in their particular area to see what part the 
commercial nurserymen could play in meeting this demand which we 
expect. They have done that. The State foresters work on appropria- 
tions—and they did not have time, if we are going to get this program 
under way next year, to wait until their legislatures meet to get money 
to do the work. So under the authority of the law, the Department has 
advanced to the State foresters about $6 million—that is a planned 
figure, not all has been advanced—to expand their nursery capacity. 
That money is an advance in this sense, that when the program is 
completed, everything the States buy with that money in the way 
of new equipment or new sheds or anything else, will be appraised and 
the value of it will be reimbursed to the Federal Government by the 
States. That is the terms of the agreement with them. 

There is another item in there, $2,850,000 advanced to the States for 
collecting seed, for sewing seed, for making beds, and that sort of 
thing in either their existing nurseries or nurseries that they would 
build. But that is an advance in the sense we are paying for the trees 
in advance. One to three years from now, when the State forester sells 
trees to the farmer, he will credit this fund and thus we will get trees 
for that advance. 

I am trying to bring out the difference between the $6 million figure 
and the $2,850,000 Squires One is for expansion, the other is really 
paying for trees in advance, When the trees are delivered that fund 
will be credited with the amount received from the landowners for the 
trees. 

There is a third item in there of $900,000 for technical advice, in 
which we assist the States give the technical advice to the landowners 
what to plant and how to plant.. Again we called on the States. We 
thought it a much better way to go abont it than try to build up a 
big Federal organization to go out and do the job. It 1s much cheaper 
this way. Most of the State foresters have their organizations avail- 
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able and we do not have to worry about whether there is enough work 
for a farm forester on the soil bank, because we just reimburse the 
State forester for those periods his men actually do work on the soil 
bank. We felt that was by far the cheapest and certainly the best 
method of attempting to take care of that technical advice job. 

Mr. Maenuson. I certainly agree. You should depend on the State 
organizations as much as possible in this program. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FoR NATIONAL FORESTS 
CACHE NATIONAL FOREST 


Program and financing 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
eek neti 
Program by activities: 
Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest (total obli- 
gations) 


Financing: , 
Appropriation 





Obligations by objects 


j j 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions : : 1 
Average number of all employees Sx aia % 1 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: Permanent positions 

Travel 

Lands and structures 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund 





Total obligations 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


} 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Aperorseeen. a a ee cl ae De carnrae $50, 000 $50, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— ran ¥ 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures 
Obligated balance carried forward 





Total expenditures and balances --- 
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SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


Program and financing 


iT tt Se 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest (total | 
Se oii ie SELIG B ie hs EE $209, 752 $541, 680 $500, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward____......_......-... —251, 432 41, 680 |.-............ 
Unobligated balance carried forward_.................-.-- 41, 680: |......-...--.. a Al 
ee a at dinniabs da lmowmewccecsac=} 500, 000 | 500, 000 


Oe aha le 
Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 



































Total number of permanent positions.--.-.............-...-.- fale be Satnieae « ain he 5 5 
Average number of all employees. ..--.--...----------------- I" See a a caseaee 4 | 4 
Number of employees at end of year. ....-..-...---.---.----.--- & Sees 4 | 4 
Average salaries and grades: a a en e j 
General schedule grades: | 

a i Ee ia iia reli ee Ne cnet nae $5, 021 $5, 074 
PRI NU icotbne--icccce EL chbdAdbabbbod Bie heteadesk GS-6.6 | GS-6.7 
———_—$_ | —————f — 

01 Personal services: ! 
I nao, com cacdasdncnncdadscesnan onsen aseeeroee | $20, 685 | $20, 685 
Regular.pay above 52-week base. .............--.-....|---.-------.-- ‘stile .| 80 
Total personal services... -.-=---.-.-..-2.---.-.2c--|--- a 20, 685 | 2%, 765 
Cr «EM et os BEA pew ca ccosscleduecdust Goch wesscdee [a2 alienating 2,000 | 2, 000 
04 Communication services-----..-.--- kdededaqadsaae ; 5 ihiad ck vibsate sleet 500 | 500 
07 Other contractual services. .--...-.-.-.--.----- Rootes a 2,000 | 2, 000 
10 Lands and structures. ---.--..------.--- pescdabbioes atin $209, 752 516, 495 | 473, 462 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund _..............--.--- | a NG Olle Rectan beyond 1, 273 

ws foes caer 
Total obligations...............-...-- shaesebebencwen | 209, 752 | 541, 680 500, 000 
| Aa ~ ik ba Be be This 

Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


] ] 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 




















ee | eaten f eset | en 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation._...-.----.--- odthsen eet State ee US dodo ess UO . | $500, 000 | $500, 000 
Balance brought forward: | | 
I 3 Ce Td a a bh eo Bos Showa $251, 432 41, 680 |_....-- 2 
UII oaiesles Sigs EU Pook. 5 n nena ane 16, 430 191, 343 333, 023 
Ss taheheeadsshilbtertsiiesnictibadiisinlemadrkattlesscinn tee 
Total budget authorizations available_.............-...- 267, 862 | 733, 023 | 853, 023 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES Eth, 
Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations. ._..............--- eens } 34, 839 i 200, 000 | 200, 000 
Out of prior authorizations... ................2...-------- a | 200, 000 | 300, 000 
Divan wdpanantoansaunnicse costa 34, 839 | 400, 000 500, 000 
Balance carried forward: | | | 
i Tice id ol em andme nea dubeesn open Deaiecell 41, 680 |.-.-- wabtccenltbabusneucenes 
TOMRNEDEL 2Ses So 30. -olwedavcmeiiwerasnascces: saaawesdl 191, 343 | 333, 023 | 333, 023 
Lancapanaia bail ae et ee 
Total expenditures and balances. ---------- | 267, 862 | 733, 023 | 833, 023 
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SPECIAL AOTS 


Program and financing 





1956 actual ual [105 1957 estims ate | | 19% 58 estimate 
Pregame by activities: 
| 


rn oe National Forest, Utah (total obligations) ......_.__- $9, 975 $10, 000 | $10, 000 
inancin 
Unobligated balance no longer avaliable. ...............- | els cade li cuak! Johto. 
Appropriation... ........--.- tea. eee Hes | 10, 000 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
| | 


Obligations by objects 
sisi yee 




















1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
ks tae 2 Ce ie ae 
| 
Number of employees at end of year............-....--------- 0 0 | 0 
—S—SSS=S==S==——S — ———— —————— 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
TT en Tn ee eaten ie a $4, 999 | $5, 021 $5, 074 
AVaRS HINES s . soc23o02 2 secs peas — , GS-6. 6 | GS-6.6 GS-6.7 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions. .--- : bs te’ ~ $568 | $470 a $470 
ke | eee eee oe ie ila cote cevinne 10 | 10 
07 Other contractual services... .._-- : ae 2 | 2 2 
08 Supplies and materials_.............-- : | 16 18 18 
10 Lands and structures. .---_..---- slab cidasdee 9, 389 | 9, 500 | 9, 470 
11 . Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | | 
Contributions to retirement fund_._........_.... Paend 30 
"TOU CEIINNE  . ccciwcceccccdocvasasasteeeteeeanes 9, 975 | 10, 000 10, 000 


j 





wane authorizations, ewpenditures and Saneee 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | | 1958 estimate 


— — =f ss 


BUDCET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 





Cee caer Sine wehamenashaiieae $10, 000 | $10, 000 | $10, 000 

Obligated balance brought forward. -...---. <= ---- =. ; 9, 392 18, 766 12, 006 

Restored from certified claims account. -_.._-- 3 seh -eBalocept-adoses SO htc Gla 
Total budget authorizations available_.........-.- MM 19, 392 | 32, 006 22, 006 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 








Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations - --_- : 4th 571 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
Out of prior authorizations_._....-....-.-.....-..---.-.-- 30 | 18, 000 | 8, 000 
epeheoereres senate epee 
Total expenditures... .- 601 20, 000 | 10, 000 
U 8 gage balance no longer available (expiring for ohne | 
on)_. ws é 25 Slide. eee 
obligated balance carried forward.......-.-.--..-- aot ie 18, 766 | 12, 006 | 12, 006 





19, 392 | 32, 006 | 22, 006 


Total expenditures and balances-_--_.......--- 
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Mr. Magnuson. We will insert pages 97 through 700 in the record. 
(Justification follows :) 


Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest 


of lands for | of lands for 























Acquisition | Acquisition 
national Cache Total 
forests, National 
special acts Forest 
me ae a me es Trt a eee 
Appro apriation eo $10, 000 | wae | $10, 000 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957___...._-- ‘ : | $50, 000 | 50, 000 
eeeiee 0h _...............-. Se ee en sorting 10, 000 | 50,000 | 60, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958..- == == 22 === == Spepeta sess oa eee 10, 000 | 50, 000 | 60, 000 
——$ $$$ a _ — —_ eee — ———$ 
Project statement 
- 1 ‘a i i — : meas 3 
Project | 1956 1957 1958 
| (estimated) wee 
Lib nen a et Se eee 2 
Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest....__...-.._- | $9, 975 = $60, 000. | 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854)... ___- ce a ate a Tekan ae = mn 
et cok co aunnpearecacess 25 |--- cohen 
Total appropriation or estimate................- catuiiarin | 10, 000 | ae 60, 000 om | 60, 000 








CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of these items as fol- 
lows (new language in italic ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS, SPECIAL ACTS 


“For the acquisition of land [to facilitate the control of soil erosion and flood 
damage originating within the exterior boundaries of the following national 
forests, in accordance with the provisions of the following Act authorizing annual 
appropriations of forest receipts for such purposes, and in not to exceed the fol- 
lowing amount from such receipts :] in the Cache National Forest, Utah, Act of 
May 11, 1988 ([Public Law 505)] 25 Stat. 347), as amended, $10,000: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be used for acquisition of any land 
which is not within the boundaries of a national forest: Provided further, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be used for the acquisition of any land without 
the approval of the local government concerned.” 

The first change in this item is proposed in order to shorten and simplify the 
wording of the appropriation language. This change will not affect in any way 
the purpose for which this appropriation is made nor the manner in which the 
work will be conducted. 

The second change substitutes the statutory reference for the public law 
reference. 

ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR CACHE NATIONAL FOREST 


“For the acquisition of lands within the boundaries of the Cache National 
Forest, Utah, wnder the authority of the Act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 632), 
$50,000, to remain available until expended.” 

It is proposed to insert reference to the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 632) in 
order to make it clear that the funds are being appropriated under that act, and 
that this appropriation is separate and distinct from that made pursuant to the 
act of May 11, 1988 (52 Stat. 347). The appropriation for 1958 will be merged 
with any unexpended balance of the appropriation made in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1957, for land acquisition in the Cache National Forest. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Two appropriations are available for acquisition of lands for Cache National 
Forest. The $10,000 appropriation is available from national forest receipts 
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when appropriated by Congress. The $50,000 appropriation is based on the act of 
July 24,1956 (70 Stat. 682), which authorized additional appropriations for the 
same purpose. Funds appropriated under the latter act must be matched by 
donation of land or funds of not less than equal value contributed by local agen- 
cies or persons. These contributions include costs of lands previously donated to 
the United States by local agencies or groups and national forest receipts used to 
purchase land which otherwise would have accrued to the benefit of the local 
counties to the extent that these exceed contributions by the Federal Government. 
Preliminary review of past records indicates that the local contribution in ac- 
cordance with the act, through fiscal year 1955, is about $53,400. A final exam- 
ination of local records may vary this amount slightly. Thus, there was sufficient 
eredit available to meet the non-Federal cost share for 1957. On this basis it is 
anticipated that local agencies or persons will contribute about $46,600 to this 
program in 1958. 

These funds are used to acquire lands, within the Cache National Forest, Utah, 
which are critical from watershed and erosion standpoints to enable control and 
minimization of soil erosion and flood damage. These lands are in a depleted con- 
dition watershedwise, and are flood and erosion hazards. Public ownership is 
required to restore such lands and assure against further depletion. In fiscal year 
1956, 1,043 acres of these important watershed tracts were acquired. 

In 1957 it is planned to acquire an additional 6,000 acres of these lands within 
the North Fork Ogden River drainage, the North Ogden watershed and the Wells- 
ville Mountain watershed area. 


Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest 


Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957 
Budget estimate, 1958 





Project | a) | 1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- 
mated) 


Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest. ~dpbreih I $209, 752 | $541, 680 | 
Unobligated balance brought forward... ee —2651, 432 | —41, 680 
Unobligated balance carried forward - _-- saan | 

Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) - .-._- 


Appropriation or estimate -_-.......-- 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


During the fiscal year 1956, 6 tracts containing 4658 acres, costing $176,582, were 
approved for purchase in the Superior National Forest, Minn., under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 733, 80th Congress. Acreage acquired in the area to which 
this law is applicable from June 1948 to date, through purchase and exchange, 
is 16,856 acres. 

The act of June 22 ,1956 (Public Law 607, 84th Cong.) amended Public Law 
733 (80th Cong.) to extend its provisions to the remainder of the Superior road- 
less area and to increase the authorization for appropriations from $500,000 to 
$2,500,000. 

Within the area covered by Public Law 733 as amended by the act of June 
22, 1956, there are still to be acquired 30 properties improved and used for 
commercial resort purposes, 73 properties with other improvements, mostly 
cabins on them and 39,000 acres of lands not yet developed. An appropriation 
of $500,000 in the fiscal year 1957 provides for the purchase of about one-quarter 
of these properties. Emphasis will be placed on acquisition of improved tracts 
and tracts which because of location er character may be improved in the near 
future. 


Mr. Maenuson. No change is proposed in the items for acquisition 
of lands. In the Superior “National Forest your planned purchases 
include some 30 improved properties which have been used for com- 
mercial-resort purposes. What do you have to pay for these? 

Mr. Horxrns. That will depend on the individual resort. We make 
an appraisal of the individual resort. The highest price ever paid 
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was one that. we bought, if I remember correctly, at the last meeting 
of the National Forestry Reservation Commission, for $100,000. I 
think there are probably between 4 and 6 resorts which would run up to 
about that cost. They are the best developed resorts that have been 
operating for many years there. 

Mr. Macnuson. Yes. Between 4 and 6 resorts? 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes, that will cost about $100,000. They will be the 
most expensive resorts. Most of them will taper down from that 
to $10,000 or $20,000. The cost depends entirely on the amount of 
improvements that they have built and the amount of going business 
that they handle. 

Mr. Maenuson. Any questions, Mr. Jensen ? 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jensen, Yes. Will you tell us the number of employees in the 
Forest Service for fiscal 1956? Maybe you will want to supply that 
for the record. And the number requested for 1957. Do you have 
those figures here now? If not, you may supply it for the record. 
And the number requested for 1958, and the number of employees 
as of this date. 

Mr. McArpie, Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


Average number (man-years) of employees 


RE erste trseieneinermmnreemetegnenecerarmmninnanmataiiniin tin tstnetemni oie 16, 324 
iiterebenenreiguiieoriggecekpemban gtr aerererengenaneithhpsaenene 17, 129 
Sie etl riinrientntindtalptnterintinntnlaiennrestiectitecteiemaim nance timnes tet dibeess 19, 107 


On December 31, 1956, the Forest Service had a total of 14,645 employees on 
the payroll. At the peak of the field season, the number of full-time employees 
is over 21,000 plus about 10,000 part-time and casual employees. 


TIMBER PRICES AND DEMAND FOR STUMPAGE 


Mr. JENSEN. What is the Forest Service getting for logs at the 
present time on an average? 

Mr. Curr. The average price, Mr. Jensen, during the first half of 
this fiscal year for all timber products, saw logs, pulpwood, all other 
types of timber we sell, is $16.70 per thousand board-feet. The price 
of saw logs alone is considerably above that. 

Mr. JeENsEN. What is the price of saw logs? 

Mr. Curr. That varies with the type of timber and the locality and 
the cost of getting it out. 

Mr. JENSEN. What is the average? 

Mr. Cuirr. The average for ponderosa pine in the Western States 
would be in the neighborhood of $25 to $30. 

Mr. Jensen. That is not very specific. Supply for the record the 
actual average of your ponderosa pine. 

Mr. Curr. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Also pe Douglas-fir. 

Mr. Curr. We will do that, sir. 


(The information follows :) 
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Average values of national forest stumpage, based on data for July, August, and 
September 1956 


DWovsiasn? *coant’ variety) oon el a ad $35. 92 
Dotigiae-fir: (inlandvaricty ) 2500 ksi sh sie tn ee 10. 25 
POMGRTOGR: BINR scsi a cio seetiassieiennigiceemninsionipanimenndannobwergeet 24. 61 
SEED A 6c cececnsnsomensoabemeheneeliicardemane pele aye eaten sah tmmapepemes 34. 73 
Fe ee I a ee S seircrceces en gee tn etal eps eer negate genein pcqepeenaeind ae 84. 46 
Southern wae eS eels 28. 93 


Mr. JensEN. Do your prices compare with the logs sold by the 
Bureau of Land Management ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; they are quite comparable. We are selling on 
the same market, in both cases the timber is sold at competitive bids, 
and where the logging costs and transportation costs are comparable 
our sales prices are comparable. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You have no trouble getting rid of your logs, do you? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir. There has been a greater demand for timber 
than we have been able to put on the market. We are still cuttin 
under our allowable cut because of lack of access in some acres, an 
because we do not have sufficient personnel and funds to prepare and 
administer sales up to the full allowable cutting rates. There has 
been a slump in the lumber market in the past 6 months or longer, 
and that has been reflected in our sales program. However, during 
the first half of the fiscal year we have harvested about a quarter of 
a billion board-feet more timber than we cut during a comparable 
period last year. But our sales program does feel the impact of any 
slumps or any rises in the lumber market. We have a few offerings 
that have not been bought but generally the demand for our stumpage 
has continued to be strong. 





























SALE OF NURSERY STOCK 





Mr. JensEN. I believe Mr. Swingler said that the Government sold 
trees below cost; is that right? 

Mr. Swrncter. The States do, Mr. Jensen. The money that the 
Federal Government pays to reimburse them is part of that subsidy. 

Mr. Jensen. Why is it necessary to sell trees below cost when 
saplings cost so little? 

r. Swineter. That is the purpose of the 1924 act, to encourage 
the planting of trees. 

As national policy it has been well eed by Congress that the 
planting of trees is something that should be done. Ever since 1924 
when the Clark-McNary law was passed, it has been the policy to 
encourage tree planting. The danger of increasing the cost of 
seedlings is that trees might not be planted where they are needed 
the most. I am speaking now of the farm owner who would not be 
buying trees because he could not afford them. The States could of 
course sell trees to lumber and pulp companies. 

Mr. JensEN. What is the average cost of a seedling by the thousand 
on types of trees you sell the farmers? 

Mr. Swrncter. It varies so much. There is wide discrepancy so 
averages mean little. I do have an average here throughout this 
entire program that covers 560 million trees last year in 44 States. 
The average cost as reported by the State foresters is $8.51 a thousand. 
Mr. Jensen. Certainly the difference between $8.50 a thousand, 
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which would be less than cost, and possibly $10 a thousand which 
would be maybe actual cost, would not stop any farmer from buying 
trees in my opinion. I want to see more trees planted, because cer- 
tainly trees are a great help in holding moisture and stopping destruc- 
tive hot winds. Seni wish we had several acres of trees on my farm 
in Iowa. Had that been the case, the last few years in this drought 
area. we possibly would have saved maybe 20 percent more of our 
crop which was destroyed by hot winds. 

ow we have a lot of private nurseries in America. As you may 
know, I think I have more nurseries in my district than any other 
district in the United States. Those people pay a pretty heavy Fed- 
eral income tax. I cannot see that it is larity fair for the Federal 
Government to sell trees for less than cost in competition with private 
business, private industry. In fact, we are taking some of the money 
that those nurseries pay in Federal income tax and are spending it to 
buy more trees in competition with them, That does not quite square 
with our American way of doing things, in my book. 

Mr. Swrneter. It is the purpose of the Clark-McNary law. 

Mr. Jensen. Does the Clark McNary law say specifically that trees 
should be sold for less than cost ? 

Mr. Swineter. It says that the Federal Government cannot put up 
any money unless the States do. 

r. JENSEN. That does not. say they are supposed to sell below cost. 

Mr. Swinouer. If the trees are sold at cost, the States would not 

ut any money out of its own treasury to match the Federal moneys. 
No public funds would then be available. 
r. JENSEN. That does not mean you have to sell them for less than 
cost. 

Mr. Swrnater. We have gone into this commercial nursery business 
thoroughly in connection with the soil bank, Mr. Jensen. We have 
had a number of conferences with the commercial nurserymen and the 
State foresters are holding conferences with them. One of the things 
that bothers us here is that on this soil bank we think we are going to 
need, from all sources, about 900 million additional seedlings. Of that 
planned production 720 million are in States which, according to the 
reports sent to us, have no commercial nurseries in them. I am speak- 
ing of commercial nurseries raising forest tree seedlings. Last year 
we received from the commercial nurserymen reports to the effect they 
produced 77 million forest tree seedlings. We received these reports 
from 53 commercial nurseries who reported that they were producing 
forest tree seedlings. As you know there are a great many more orna- 
mental nurseries than that in the United States, but these are the ones 
who reported seedling production. With the help of the local repre- 
sentative of the National Association of Nurserymen—we received 
his support in circularizing the nurserymen to make sure we did not 
miss anybody—53 of them reported that they produced 77 million 
trees of forest tree seedlings. 

Mr. Jensen. You say you are interested in getting trees. 

Mr. Swinauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not attribute that to the fact that the nursery- 
men are meeting with Federal competition to the point where they 
cannot make a profit selling trees to the Federal Government ? 
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Mr. Swincter. In the Plains States, in the hardwood species—as 
you recall the State foresters have never been in that field—the com- 
mercial nurseries have been producing practically all hardwoods. 

Mr. Jensen. You know, Mr. Swingler, that if the Federal Govern- 
ment was not selling trees for less than cost in competition with pri- 
vate industry, there would be a greater incentive for private nurseries 
to grow more trees and sell them to the Federal Government. You 
will admit that, won’t you? 

Mr. Swinewer. But you are speaking of selling trees to the Federal 
Government. It is a question of selling them to the farmer and it 
is a question of State foresters selling to the farmer with the Federal 
money in part making the price below cost. The thing that we have 
to be concerned about, Congressman, is that the farmers who buy— 
and by and large they purchase most of these trees—have been ac- 
customed to this price. I presume that if there were a real increase 
in the price, it would be reflected in the cost to the farmer. 

Mr. JENsEN. How much have seedlings risen in price per thousand 
over the last 10 years? Practically nothing; is that right? 

Mr. Swrneter. I do not have those figures. You mean as far as 
sales price is concerned ? 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. 

Mr. Swincier. Very little. 

Mr. Jensen. Everything else has gone up 100 percent or more; so, 
after all, the farmer, while he is in a price squeeze right now, certainly 
a thousand trees at $10 a thousand would not stop any farmer from 
planting all the trees that he can plant, I am sure of that. 

Now, how many trees did the Federal Government purchase in 
fiscal 1956 from different sources ¢ 

Mr. Swrneter. Again, Mr. Congressman, this is going to concern 
the use of the words “Federal Government purchase.” We don’t 
purchase any trees. 

My. Jensen. I realize that, but we furnish the money to match the 
State funds. 

Mr. Swinever. And the States sell them to the landowners. Is 
that the question, how many do they sell? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Swineter. About 560 million trees under the CM4 program. 

Mr. Jensen. In fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Swrncier. The States produced a total of 580,884,000 trees. 
That is about 60 percent. 

Mr. JeNsEN. 60 percent of what? 

Mr. Swinecer. Of all the trees produced in the United States from 
all sources for forest tree seedlings. I have a complete list showing 
that in 1956 there were 885,968,000 trees produced in the United States 
by all classes of nurseries—forest tree seedlings. I am not speaking 
of commercial ornamental trees. I am not speaking of shrubs. That 
is forest tree seedlings. Of that amount about 60 percent, or 580 mil- 
lion, was produced in State forest nurseries. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, 1957. 

Mr. Swrxocier. We do not have those figures. Our estimate is about 
610 million under the CM 4 program. 

Mr. Jensen. What is your estimate in 1958, fiscal 1958? Well, 
you do not have that from the States. 
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Mr. Swrneter. I have to get all these reports from the States, I 
do not even have 1957 from the States as yet. 

Mr, JENsEN. I understand. You have explained all of these dif- 
ferent funds, the three different funds, and how each fund is expended. 
You have the Clarke-McNary fund of $1,308,000 which is in the 
budget for this year, and the $4 million item in your cooperative pro- 
a and your $6,500,000 which is to be expended through the soil 

ank program. Will you explain for the record so that we can dif- 
ferentiate between these three just how they could relate? 

Mr. Swinater. Yes, sir. ‘The $6.5 million requested for the soil 
bank is broken down into four items: There is nursery development, 
nursery operation, technical services, and supervision. Now, the 
difference between the development and the operation is that develop- 
ment money is put into a trust fund and the residual value of the im- 
provements will come back to the Federal Government at the end 
of the program. The other is advance payment for trees that will be 
used in the soil bank. When the State foresters furnish the trees 2 
or 3 or 4 years hence, they will credit this advance fund and the 
farmers will get trees for them. 

Technical advice is assistance to the State foresters to help do this 
tremendous job of furnishing technical advice to the farmer on how 
to plant, what to plant, and where to plant. 

Now the important thing to remember about that program, whether 
it is the nursery development, nursery operation, or technical advice, 
is that it is confined to land that is taken out of cultivation. In other 
words, land that is eligible under the conservation reserve program of 
the soil bank. That is the determining factor. That makes it stand 
off by itself. We cannot use soil-bank money for any other purpose. 
It must. be on land taken out of cultivation. You will recall that the 
real purpose of the soil bank was to reduce surpluses. So much for the 
$6,500,000. Now let’s take the program under the Clarke-McNary law 
of 1924, That program authorizes the Federal Government to co- 
operate with the States in producing and distributing forest-tree 
seedlings. 

Mr. Maenuson. Forest-tree seedlings on public lands. 

Mr. Swrneter. All on private land. 

Mr. Macnuson. On private land. 

Mr. Swrncter. On private land. The soil bank is on privately 
owned land alone. The CM IV is State and privately owned land. 
It is non-Federal. The money cannot be used on Federal land. This 
is a program under which the States distribute trees at less than cost 
making up the difference between the cost and the sale price. At least 
half of that difference must come from the State and the other half can 
come from the Federal Government under the law. Actually in 1955, 
the States put up $1.6 million, the Federal Government put up one- 
half million. So it was really a 3-to-1 ratio in 1955. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you know at this time—I do not suppose you do, 
because many of the State legislatures are not in session and have not 
yet had time to act and to determine how much money they are going 
to appropriate for this matching fund—do all the States participate? 

Mr. Swincter. 44. Minnesota became the 44th State this year. 

Mr. Jensen. Now as to my own State of Iowa, how much did Iowa 
put up last year? What was the allocation? There is a great amount 
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of interest in this out in my State—in this program—as I am sure there 
is in most States, and I am very happy that there is. I must say that 
I hope that the State of Iowa will not be too sticky in appropriating 
funds for this program. Will you put that in the record? 

Mr. Swinater. I will be glad to, sir. I do not have the individual 
State figures here with me. 

(This information is included in a table which may be found on 

. 706. 
ql COOPERATION WITH SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Jensen. In what manner does the Forest Service cooperate 
with the Soil Conservation Service in the soil-moisture conservation 
on forest land ? 

Mr. Swincrier. On forest land? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Swineter. We cooperate on the small watershed program. 
That program is under the overall supervision of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. As part of the job, the Forest Service has been given 
responsibility for planning and technical advice for the forestry phases 
of the overall flood-prevention job, working under general principles 
as set up by the Soil Conservation Service. Our men work with the 
Soil Conservation Service sometimes directly but in most cases through 
the State foresters. They work with the Soil Conservation Service. 
So in planning the work done on small watersheds, there is a techni- 
cally trained forester either from the Forest Service, but in most cases 
from the State, working right there with the Soil Conservation Service 
men who are on other aspects of the job and together they come up with 
a complete plan. One plans what is needed from a forestry stand- 

oint. The other plans what are needed from a channel standpoint: 

ams and land treatment on crop and pasture land. They put the 
plans together and submit them as one. 

Mr. JenseN. The reason I ask that question, it has come to my atten- 
tion that someone in your department indicated that they thought the 
Forest Service should handle all soil and moisture conservation on 
forest land and the Soil Conservation Service should get out of the 
picture. 

Mr. Pererson. I might comment on that, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Please do. 

Mr. Prrerson. As a matter of policy the department does not ren- 
der forestry service to private landowners except through State for- 
estry agencies, maybe a State forestry department, State conservation 
department, State extension service, however the State itself renders 
that service. The Soil Conservation Service in working with farm 
properties, developing farm plans, rendering technical assistance, do 
run into forestry come that are associated with the total agricul- 
tural enterprise of particular farms. Under those circumstances the 
Soil Conservation Barvicn will follow the same policy of using the 
State agency for that assistance where it is available. Where it not 
available or cannot be made available, the Soil Conservation Service, 
as part of the technical assistance to the individual farmer, will give 
him his forestry assistance. That is about the way it breaks down. In 
addition to that, as to those forestry problems, such as plantings 
around farmsteads, windbreaks, and certain gully stabilization fea- 
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tures that are a part of the agricultural problem of that farm, Soil 
Conservation Service will do the whole job in connection with its 
regular job. That is about the way the policy lays at the present 
time. 

Mr. Jensen. I have such a high regard for the fine job that the 
Conservation Service has done with comparatively little money, and 
knowing of their great skills in conservation of our soil, it. disturbed 
me a little when this came to my attention. Maybe it was gossip but 
I certainly would not like to see anything happen that would push 
the Soil Conservation off a job which they are so capable of doing. 

Mr. Prererson. We certainly join you in a deep respect. and high 
regard for the capacities and ability for the folks in the Soil Conser- 
ration Service. We of course have an equal regard for the folks in 
the Forest Service. The whole purpose of the policies I have out- 
lined is to prevent overlapping and duplication of the forces of two 
able agencies where they come together in servicing the same general 
type of program. The Soil Conservation Service will continue to 
render as they have in the past forestry services. They have merely 
tried to bring the two agencies together without creating overlaps 
and thereby wasting the money. That is the whole purpos.e 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

Mr. Buper. Would you yield to me, Mr, Jensen ? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Bupee. Mr. Secretary, I am just a little curious to have you 
explain how you feel this cures any duplication when the other witness 
just a few minutes ago said that on the national forest you send a 
Soil Conservation Service man and you send a Forest. Service man. 

Mr. Prrerson. Not on the national forest. 

Mr. Buper. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Swinetrr. The small watersheds, mostly privately owned. 
Tam sorry if I gave that impression. 

Mr. Prererson. The Flood Control Act of 1944 contained provisions 
authorizing treatment of 11 watersheds for flood prevention. 

Mr. Buper. Why will it be necessary on any type of land to send 
both ? 

Mr. Pererson. We do not send both. Both of them are doing 
work under the same program. 

Mr. Bunge. In the same Department ? 

Mr. Pererson. In the same Department, and under the procedures 
that I have outlined to Mr. Jensen, they are doing their respective 
work, to achieve one job without overlapping or conflicting purpose 
or duplicating of work. 

Mr. Buver. Perhaps I misunderstood about sending one from each 
service onto the land there to work together. 

Mr. Pererson. Both Services are on the watersheds, Congressman, 
but they are not duplicating each other’s work on the watershed. 
That is a point that needs to be emphasized. We view the situation 
from a policy viewpoint as this, that there cannot be two forestry 
arms in the Department of Agriculture. It is unnecessary. We do 
have conservation problems that involve forestry. We do have for- 
estry problems that involve conservation, and it is very easy to have 
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overlap, duplication, and conflict between the two agencies: That is 
the thing we are trying to avoid, I think with some degree of success. 

Mr. Buper. I hope that you can do that. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. McArpte. The problem is somewhat more critical in some places 
because the State agencies have people available for this type of work 
and the Federal Government is supporting these State agencies. 
There is no desire on the part of the Department to duplicate or to 
interfere with the State work by having Federal employees do the 
same thing that the State people are there to do. So, as Mr. Peterson 
has said, it was necessary to establish a working arrangement, so that 
where the State agency could do this work, they could be utilized to the 
fullest extent rather than employ Federal people for the same purpose. 

Mr. Pererson. Moreover, we will try and do try under all cireum- 
stances to encourage the States to undertake the maximum responsi- 
bility they can, and are equipped to undertake where there is being 
conducted State and Federal activity of similar nature. 

Mr. Jensen. I think the main thing that concerns me is the fact 
that our Government is selling trees for less than cost. As far as I 
can ascertain, there is no law that directs you to do it. I hope you 
will look into that, and possibly correct that situation. 

A friend of mine handed me a few days ago a little memo. He said 
there was some confusion and misunderstanding existing particularly 
in the South and in parts of the Corn Belt about giving farmers tech- 
nical assistance on forestry. Some of the confusion seems to be in 
relation to the CFM program. Some on watershed projects and. now 
with the soil bank, there appears to be an additional complication, 
the seed-tree program. Does anyone want to speak on that? 

Mr. Prrerson. I might make this observation that the question we 
have just been discussing has just recently been resolved, and it may 
be that the field people of the Department do not at this moment have 
the policy determinations and procedural instructions that will ‘etiable 
the agencies to carry them out. I personally have not been apprised 
of the conflict in the field. If it is there, that is probably the reason 
for it. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. Well, you look into it. He says that “It is my 
understanding that agencies of the State make contracts”-—T ‘think we 
have taken this up but I will read it for what it is worth—It is my, 
understanding that agencies of the State make contracts with farmers 
on forest service but I am not clear as to the contribution made by the 
Forest Service.” 

So will you make available to the committee the amounts of money 
used for technical service on private lands in each of the States? 
Would you separate the contribution made of State appropriations 
from that of Federal appropriations and list all the different sourées 
of Federal funds, such as the CFM, soil bank, and so forth. I think 
you covered that pretty well in your explanation, did you not, Mr: 
Swingler ? | 

Mr. Swineter. I thought I did. 
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Mr. McArvre. Wecan do that, but I want to make very clear for 
many years we have made it a rule not to employ Federal foresters 
to go out and duplicate the work that States have men available to do. 

Mr: Prrerson. That policy has been reiterated by the Secretary’s 
office. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Cooperative forest management expenditures, fiscal year 1956 



































Expenditures Expenditures 
State State = 

Total Federal State Total 
$12, 613 New Jersey__._..- $12, 700 $34, 391 $47, 091 
33, 954 New York... ..___ 20, 100 156, 493 176, 593 
58, 835 || North Carolina __ 24, 195 35, 872 60, 067 
31,952 || North Dakota_____ 2, 750 3, 989 6, 739 
5, 212 || Ohio... aka 15, 552 78, 518 94, 070 
105, 780 || Oklahoma________- 5, 245 5, 245 10, 490 
82,147 || Oregon... __ Sad 9, 212 20, 378 29, 690 
3, 984 || Pennsylvania_.____ 20, 000 24, 486 44, 486 
63, 044 |} Rhode Island : 2, 450 4, 154 6, 604 
PR diel toh ae iE oti South Carolina. __- 17, 520 42, 430 59, 950 
NE, J EA a amt 7, 24, 806 |} South Dakota.___- 2, 623 2, 623 5, 246 
Kentucky-.......-- 54, 162 || Tennessee... ____ 16, 500 17, 347 33, 847 
Louisiana.._-_-_---.-- Ff Vit eae 13, 350 17, 548 30, 898 
Maine__._._. ~abdsd 68, 513 Wt chk sL2: 2, 639 2, 640 5, 279 
Maryland_-___...- 66, 163 || Vermont ._..__...- 30, 400 68, 308 98, 708 
Massachusetts ___-- 13,114 Virginie ____- 33, 100 111, 664 144, 764 
Miehigan......__.- 70, 947 Washington. ___- 12, 550 24, 482 37, 082 
Minnesota____--.-- 29,110 |} West Virginia____- 17, 854 17, 854 35, 708 
Mississippi. _ —.___- 33, 823 || Wisconsin. .______. 27, 391 113, 485 140, 876 
Missourh. hE 78, 835 py a] 

Montana. -_.__-.-.- 13, 219 Fiscal year 

New Hampshire___ 48, 950 1956, total._| 571, 600 {1,432,199 | 2,003,799 





Soil-bank funds authorized to pay States for technical forestry assistance fur- 
nished for the program 


Amount Amount 
State authorized State authorized 
DR 6 ce Bec —y tl () Weveles cds ria sien $7, 983 
i a ie None | New Hampshire__-__._...-~~_- 3, 780 
Pie ch yeoman $34, 465 | New Jersey___._......-______ (*) 
NN a ass accaitiniseltnddecnss None | New Mexico__......_......__-. None 
Cee ee ea ID; Poa New Worse U2 () 
ER ok ahdpriis eal os (*) North Carolina__.._-....._--_ 24, 540 
Pe in ces a tid ihicelpeswintion tnt Nene. |: North Dakota__._....-_-..._ 13, 777 
I a oa Steere i sos nena a fy 
Guam Blo on: 42) 960 | Okhanoma. ee: (*) 
Bee ose odes lt GP Cre@ote vib) il bee 11, 533 
MU. 28 UB ad () Pennsylvania____-_--_..-..-. 20, 000 
I eet (*) TG Fan nn oi edd sire eeel 5 (*) 
NT ee ee a ee 17, 700| South Carolina_________- ~ awe, 4 
Beemer. Sul sit os) ii $1, 882 | South Dakota___.__-__.___-__ 39, 256 
Benteairec6 ics le d. ¢*) emennee 810 ey (*) 
WI Ak er OF, GER ONEG circle ce ictal inns 38, 225 
Ms cchin fstas pte inne etter id when citi RID ig 8, 382 
Nene (*) ST at vniisen lostcbeenseuarnenathtee (*) 
Massachusetts... ___. (7) Witenes eee None 
i esos tetera mies 22, 082 | Washington____-__- eo hk 18, 563 
ee a 22, 000 | West Virginia__.___....._._._ (*) 
RS Od So so A | ae a) 
i ot a SU ee cesta cthnstinenirin onemies (*) 
EE ae, Sere 28, 635 ee 
ie li atlas sp iscous 29, 000 Total United States____ 622, 348 


1 Plan to be developed. 
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Mr. McArpie. We will assist the State forester in the employment 
of people, but we insist that they be State employees, and report 
directly to the State forester, who we feel is closest to these farmers. 

Mr. JeNsEN. I agree with that practice. 


AVAILABILITY OF SOIL BANK FUNDS FOR REFORESTATION AND FORESTRY 
ACTIVITIES 


In conclusion I want to call your attention to another memo. He 
said : 


It is my understanding the soil bank funds were made available for refor- 
estation and forestry activities in a number of States have been greatly accel- 
erated. Would you supply the committee with the amount of soil bank funds 
that have been used in each of the States for tree production and lesser activities 
of all kinds? 


Can you do that now ? 

Mr. Swinerrr. Not of all kinds. I can give you the total figures, 
but by States I would run into difficulty. 

Mr. JENSEN. Would that be too much to do for the record? 

Mr. Swrneter. No, sir. That was for the soil bank? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 


Also give us a justification for the expenditure of nursery activities in light 
of the development of the soil bank program in each of the major areas of 
agricultural production in the country. 


Do you understand that? 

Mr. Swrncter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do you have that available now, or do you want to 
furnish that for the record ? 

Mr. Swineter. I will furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


DISTRIBUTION OF Som BANK FUNDs To STATES FOR PRODUCTION OF TREES 


Plans for the expansion of State nurseries to provide tree planting stock for 
soil bank purposes are based on an estimated 5 million acres to be planted to 
trees under the soil bank conservation reserve. This estimate was developed 
from estimates made by county ASC committees, State foresters, and others. 
(See tabulation below for distribution by geographical regions.) 

Utilizing the above referred to estimates and drawing on their long record 
of experience in providing large quantities of tree planting stock for field plant- 
ing by farmers, the State foresters and regional foresters developed plans by 
States and geographical areas for meeting the needs of the program within a 
reasonable period of years. 

The State foresters in developing plans for the expansion of State nursery 
capacity and the Forest Service in approving these plans gave recognition to 
available commercial nursery sources of supply to satisfy soil bank needs. Ex- 
penditures from fiscal year 1957 funds have been approved for the expansion 
of nursery facilities in 32 States in the amounts shown in the tabulations 
below. It is expected that plans will be approved for five additional States as 
indicated. Also it may be necessary to increase expenditures by approximately 
10 percent in order to complete the planned expansion in some of the States. 
Approximately 85 percent of the expansion of production in State nurseries is in 
States where no significant commercial nursery production is available. 








States by geographical region 


Northeast (13 States) 


Connecticut 


Delaware..----- 


Maine_- 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


New Hampshire. - -- 


New Jersey - 
New York 
Pennsylvania_- 


Rhode Island--_-_- 


Vermont 
Virginia 


West Virginia____ 


Southeast (9 States) 


Alabama.... 
Arkansas 
Florida. 
Georgia 
Louisiana._. 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee . ._. 


[llinois 
Indiana... _- 
lowa 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Plains (10 States) 


Colorado 
Kansas 
Montana. - 
Nebraska_-. 
New Mexico. 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma. 
South Dakota 
Texas . 
Wyoming 


Arizona 
Idaho 
Nevada 
Uteh.._.. 


West coast (3 States) 


California 
Oregon 
Washington 


North Central (9 States) 


Intermountain (4 States) 


United States total 





! Plan to be developed. 


70S 


Estimated 
acreage to 
be planted 
to trees in 
soil bank 





370, 000 


| 3,050,000 | 


| 800, 000 


650, 000 


Expendi- 
tures ap- 
proved for 
expansion of 
State nurs- 
ery facilities 


$546, 350 


| 
None 
None 
| 128, 450 
27, 000 
(1) 
| 51, 347 
12, 450 


90, 000 
None 
90, 453 
None 





11,000 | 


"1, 686, 826 


149, 125 
159, 300 

35, 200 
357, 634 


257, 675 | 


| 382, 490 
95, 130 

..| 250, 272 
() 


l. 


| ) 
225, 550 


135, 650 | 


874, 241 | 


31, 600 


185, 355 | 





Expendi- 
tures ap- 
proved for 
production 
or acquisi- 
| tion of plant- 

ing stock 


$302, 932 
| None 
None 
47, 190 
15, 420 
| (!) 
31, 675 
| 10, 880 
99, 005 
(‘) 
None 
30, 262 
None 
68, 500 


555, 725 





| 


i 53, 970 

| 153, 825 

31, 037 

100, 500 

106, 056 

| 110, 337 

None 

| None 
(1) 

479, 103 


22, 829 


73, 562 

76, 962 
None 
104, 250 
37, 100 

(4 

164, 400 


i 
Hoi F 


263, 280 


| o 





| 


| 10, 820 

| None 103, 190 
(') (") 
| (@) | 3) 

i None None 

80, 000 | 35, 500 

66, 450 | 22, 400 

| 235, 395 | 26, 800 

359, 062 64, 570 

None None 

| 10, 000 | 93, 787 | 18, 217 

None None 
| (‘) | () 

| 30, 406 | 10, 038 

63, 381 | 8,179 

~~ 120, 000 | 387, 408 | 59, 782 

ers None | None 

194, 908 | 33, 459 

192, 500 | 26, 323 

——————————S_S| Vu — — —— = = 
5,000,000 | 4, 514, 874 1, 679, 039 
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COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY IN THE SALE OF TREES 


Mr. Jensen. It appears, from my previous questioning of the For- 
est Service in previous years, gentlemen, that I am not happy about 
the fact that the Federal Government sells trees for cost in competition 
with private industry. 

I want to say now that, in my candid opinion—and I am quite sure 
the effect would be to the benefit of all concerned—that you would 
get a lot more trees which we need so badly if the nurseries of the coun- 
try knew that they could safely, from a financial standpoint, grow 
more trees and that they could ‘sell them to the Federal Government 
at a very nominal profit, since we need these trees so badly. Ever y 
year we see a greater need for the trees, and the farmers recognize the 
great need of shelter belts. You know, years ago, we straightened the 
rivers and from the time we took this land away from the ‘Indians we 
have been cutting trees, just destroying trees no end. If we had plan- 
ned a desert in the Middle W est, we could not have done a better job, 
actually. And now we find it necessary to spend quite a little money 
to hold the water, which is liquid gold, ‘by the conservation treatment, 
soil, moisture treatment, terracing, watershed programs. Many of 
them would not have been necessary had we not denuded our land- 
scape of trees and straightened our streams. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Magnvson. Mr. Budge. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTIONS UNDER THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Secretary, the Appropriations Committee this year 
probably has the toughest job that it has had in a good many years. 
I am just wondering if : anyone could suggest to us in this budget where 
items could be eliminated or reduced and still not cause any permanent 
damage. 

Mr. Pererson. It is alw: ays a matter of judgment, Mr. Budge, as 
to what point a budget should go to or should not go to. We do not 
claim our judgment in that respect is In any sense infallible. We have 
attempted to look at the total responsibiilty in this case of the Forest 
Service, the size of the resource that we are responsible for managing, 
the impact of much of our management efforts on privately owned 
resources of similar character. I would not know at this time—I do 
not think I would know at any other time—how to tell you that this 
budget should be less than it is. If it is made less than it is, certainly 
the work will goon. It amounts to, I think, deferring or not deferring 
in our judgment the necessary activity until some subsequent time. 

In some areas of deferment the effects would be more severe than 
in others. 

With respect to some of the problems that Mr. Jensen has com- 
mented upon, with respect to some of the funds that are included in 
this budget, their inclusion arises from public policy; the soil bank, 
for example, title 4, for example. But there again it is a matter of 
judgment whether those are prominently in the public interest, or 
rather minor to the public interest. Administratively, we think we 
have the responsibility to implement those activities when the Con- 
gress has enacted them into law. 
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Part of the process, the formulation of the budget, of course in- 
cludes the application of the judgment of the legislative branch. 
The legislative branch may feel that these programs—which stem 
from legislation that has been enacted—should not be carried on at 
this rate. Of course, that is a proper prerogative for the legislative 
branch to exercise. But this represents, after many hours of de- 
bate and consultation within our section of the executive branch, our 
best judgment as to what should be applied at this time by way of 
funds for the forest service activities. 

I want to emphasize again that we view not only this, but all budget 
items as permissive. If we cannot spend the amounts, whatever 
they be, if they are finally made available, and feel that we are getting 
benefit for the money expended, it is our purpose not to expend them. 

T do not know what other type of response I could make. We fully 
appreciate that this is a substantial proposal by way of increment. 
I have expressed my own views from time to time about this fashion: 
that some of the budget process has been somewhat in the nature of 
patching a pair of pants. This is in effect an attempt to, I might say, 
build a new pair of pants big enough to fit the job that we feel re- 
sponsible for doing. 

Rightly, or wrongly, that represents our best collective judgment 
as to the kind of task is in our ability to perform. 

Mr. Buper. I very much appreciate your response. Of course, I 
am quite intimately concerned with and acquainted with the ac- 
tivities of the Forest Service. Just a couple of years ago we had 
an infestation of white pine butterfly out in my State, where they 
were multiplying to the extent that it was very difficult to even see 
the trees because of the butterflies that collected all over them. They 
were very rapidly defoliating the trees and eventually the trees 
would have been dead. 

The Forest Service came in there and apparently they had done 
their research very carefully. They sprayed that area and today 
we cannot find a butterfly any place. 

So my remarks are not meant to be critical in any way. I simply 
mean that we are faced with the problem up here that if we should 
have just a slight drop in tax receipts, then our budget is going to 
be clear out of balance. 

The only reason I asked the question was to see if there could be 
something deferred without causing any permanent damage. I ap- 
preciate your answer. 

In the event it were necessary, in the overall picture, to reduce the 
budget, say, 10 percent, could you indicate the items that you feel 
are the least essential in the budget? 

Mr. Pererson. I would want to go through it on that basis with 
the consultation of the technical people here, the Forest Service 
people, and make that kind of appraisal. There is no budget. that 
cannot be reduced, I admit that. 

Again that comes to a matter of judgment as to whether a program 
at this level or some other level should be carried on at this particular 
time in relationship to all of the considerations that go in to make 
up a budget, not the least of which is the revenue accessible to the 
Government. We admit that the tax burdens are heavy; all of us 
feel that. I do feel, however, that in the area of resource develop- 
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ment I am a little bit sensitive in that the way we handle these physi- 
cal resources and manage them to provide the things that the economy 
is using now and will need in the future, is a litle bit more important 
perhaps than some other things. Perhaps that is prejudice, but cer- 
tainly the way the economy ‘of this country runs, the standard of 
living that we have, ultimately depends upon the use of the physical 
resources that the country posseses. 

Mr. Buper. On the other hand, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare says that they are dealing with the most impor- 
tant resource, which is the people of the Nation. So that argument 
can be spread throughout the Government. 

Mr. Pererson. That is something like citing which came first, the 
chicken or the egg. Certainly if we did not have these resources, we 
could not continue the degree of population that we have. The popu- 
lation is going to continue growing. The standard of living is gomg 
to depend upon the ability to produe e from the resources: farm lands, 
forest lands, and so forth. It seems to me, looking at the population 
trend, looking at the level of the economy, we certainly must take 
every reasonable step to take care of every one of these resources that 
we can. One of our problems is certainly to correlate our economic 
policy and our resource policy in order that one will not hurt the 
other. 

Mr. Buper. No one knows the importance of protecting the re- 
source of the national forests more than I do, because if it were not 
for the national forests, we could not irrigate the land out in my 
country. 

Mr. Pererson. That is true of many of the Western States. 

Mr. Buper. I am as anxious to preserve them as anyone in the room 
because the trees will not hold their own otherwise. 

I was looking here at this item for $4 million for assistance to 
States for tree planting. As I understand this, that was to be on a 
matching-fund basis. “Has any State legislature appropriated any 
money to match this $4 million? 

Mr. Pererson. They have hardly had an opportunity to do so yet, 
I think, Mr. Budge. How much they will appropriate I frankly do 
not know. I do not suspect anyone does. Certainly the State legisla- 
tures are faced with the same kind of problems that this Congress is 
faced with: their outgo in respect to revenues. And I w ould judge 
that the ability of the States to respond to the availability of this kind 
of program will be limited by that circumstance. 

Mr. Buper. You do not have any indication from any State, then, 
at the present time, that they will participate in the program or to what 
extent they will participate in it? 

Mr. Peterson. May I inquire of Mr. Swingler as to what informa- 
tion he has? 

Mr. Swineter. I cannot get the information by individual States, 
but speaking for the Association of State Foresters, they make their 
own poll and gave me a figure of about $2 million available now for 
this type of work. That is mostly on State land, which is eligible 
under this program, and some of their private land work. 

Mr. Bunce. That is how many States? 

Mr. Swineter. I do not know. I had that information from the 
Association of State Foresters as a group. I have no breakdown now. 
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We are first attempting to determine about how much State money 
could be made available. There is another factor here. The State 
foresters as a group felt, when we met with them at their association 
meeting, that if the money were available, they could speak with 
authority when they went. before their legislatures. 

There is one other factor about this $4 million. It is continuing 
money. In other words, it is money that carries on from year to year 
and does not revert to the Treasury if it is not spent. So that if this 
program does not develop as expected, if the money cannot be spent 
effectively, it will not be spent. That is where that permissive idea 
that Mr. Peterson was speaking of this morning is especially impor- 
tant. If the program does not develop the way we think it would, 
the money would be carried over to a later fiscal year. 

Mr. Buner. Why would it be so bad to wait. until we saw the response 
from the States as to just how interested they were in participating 
in this proposed matching-fund program ¢ 

Mr. Swineter. We know how interested the State foresters and 
the State forestry boards now are. We do not know how interested 
the State legislatures are, and that was the reason that the State for- 
esters with whom we spoke said that if they could go to their State leg- 
islatures and talk with authority—and by authority they meant that 
if the money were available—they would be much better off than if 
they had to go to the State legislature and say, “Now, if you think 
well of this program and put up some money, maybe the Federal Gov- 
ernment w il put up some money.’ 

Mr. Buper. Why should we not just say that, when the States indi- 

cate to us that they are interested in going into this program and 
appropriating some money for it, then ‘the Federal Government will 
appropriate some / 

Mr. Swrnater. I discussed that with the State foresters and their 
reaction was that the law was enacted by Congress and not by the 
State legislatures, and they feel that the Feder: il Government should 
take the lead. 

Mr. Buper. I have just one other brief question. 

Mr. Secretary, we have a number of very excellent colleges of for- 
estry in our universities throughout the country. Could not more of 
the research work be placed in those schools rather than have the 
Department conducting it? 

sae Prrerson. I want to ask Mr. Harper to comment on that. I do 

vant to say first, though, of that, as a matter of policy—and again it 
is a matter of judgment as to how the policy is implemented—that not 
only in research but in other areas we are certainly trying to have the 
States carry as much of the load as they can. 

I was interested in the line of questioning of Mr. Swingler a while 
ago and the comments of Mr. Jensen. I think it is obviously true that, 
as the Federal Government picks up more and more responsibility of 
the people in various ways in the States, the States will become more 
and more appendages of the Government. 

In some types of research that are pointed at utilization, certainly 
the responsibility of the Federal Government is broader than the 
responsibility of any individual State; for instance, crop utilization. 
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There are other types of research that are pointed at specific problems 
that may be of rather local application that I think it is entirely proper 
for the States to undertake. But I refer to the broader types of re- 
search that have benefit all over—and all research has some benefit all 
over—but I refer to that which tries to meet a regional or national 
need; it seems to me that is a proper area of undertaking for the 
Federal Government. 

As to the actual condition that exists, I would like, with your per- 
mission, to ask Mr. Harper to comment further. 

Mr. Bunce. I think you misunderstood me. What I meant was 
this: Even though the Federal Government pays the bill for it by mak- 
ing grants to these colleges of forestry, why are they not just as well 
equipped to conduct that research as the Forest Service itself ? 

Mr. Pererson. With respect to some types of research, I am sure 
they are, and generally in our research work we do a great deal of 
cooperative and contract research with the States. 

Mr. Harper, can you give the detail of the extent to which the State 
takes the responsibility ¢ 

Mr. Harper. Yes. The forestry schools, often in conjunction with 
the State experiment stations, have been. conducting an increasing 
amount of forest research. Now, their source of funds is from the 
State, and, of course, they get some help from the Federal Government 
through the payments to the States for agricultural research, which 
includes forestr y research. 

They also get some money from industry for scholarships and fel- 
lowships at the forestry schools. 

Much of our research is cooperative with forestry schools, State ex- 
periment stations, industry, and other groups, because we find that this 
is an effective way to carry on our research program and have it coordi- 
nated to the extent feasible with that of the other agencies. 

The Federal Government at the present time is : doing about 20 per- 

cent of the total of forest research being carried on by all agencies at 
State, private, and Federal level. 

Mr. Buper. Is that activity within the Service itself increasing, 
or is it decreasing, percent agewise ? 

Mr. Harper. I would imagine it is about staying even or perhaps 
falling behind percentagewise in total, because there has been quite an 
upsurge of interest recently on the part of States and on the part of 
private concerns in forest research. Perecentagewise some of the non- 
Federal agencies have been going ahead faster, I think than the Forest 
Service. I do not have recent figures. The most recent figures we 
have on that was a survey made by the National Research Council 
and the Society of American Foresters for the year 1953. 

Mr. Buper. I would certainly hope that as much emphasis can be 
given toward channeling the research into the schools of forestry. 
It isa healthy situation for everyone. In addition, of course, it does 
not build up our mounting civilian Federal employment rolls. 

Mr. Harrer. We like to encourage research at forestry schools, Mr. 
Budge, as much as we can, because, in addition to being competent 
to carry on certain types of research, they need a research program for 
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purposes of graduate study, and we must depend upon forestry schools 
for turning out many of our trained new scientists. 

Mr. Buner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Jensen. 


SALE OF TREES BELOW COST 


Mr. Jensen. I do not like to keep on harping about this matter of 
selling trees below cost, but I want to ask this: Mr. Swingler, can you 
tell us how much you have to raise the price of 1,000 trees to make that 
program self-supporting, or to get back into the Federal ‘Treasury the 
amount that we expend for trees? 

Mr. Swineter. When I started to answer that question a while ago 
we went on to something else before I was through. The average 
actual cost of producing trees by the State forester is $8.51 a thousand. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is actual net cost ? 

Mr. Swineter. That is actual net cost. 

Mr. Jensen. And you sell them for $8.50? 

Mr. Swineter. The State forester sells them. The average sale 
price—and again this average is based on a wide variety of State 

rices—was $4.81 for the fiscal year 1956. That is a difference of 

.70 a thousand between the cost and the selling price. 

(The following information was submitted later :) 
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ixpenditures and production in the conduct of the program of distributing forest and 
windbarrier planting stock under provisions of the Clarke-McNary Act, fiscal 
year 1956 











| 
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| 
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Expenditures 

Be c Trees dis- 

State Receipts tributed 

Federal State ap- | from sale (thousands) 

funds propria- of stock Total 
tion funds used in 
program 
a - | - + 
Alabama......- SEU BOE SOR Oe? $11, 7 $69,552 | $86,885 | $168, 137 35, 998 
ABAD. 605 200454-02 nab bh bpinddenpenopimhs th sik ibiketemais fu. sbih4 pet dutss iodo. sPucdelslemedacteeeels 
Teor ncaa uae dra eth cnc sven 11, 000 16, 310 | 50, 950 | 78, 260 15, 354 
Ce iti. Le 10, 900 31, 754 15, 348 | 58, 002 891 
ki li id a a a eles 2, 798 2, 798 | 11, 665 7, 261 329 
Se Bin ecccuscocenemteehe oe 12, 045 28, 159 8, 899 49, 103 497 
PR nc cktdb binds stb abbbpheiddoap> ada 2, 500 8, 685 600 11, 785 415 
SEG SOLS coed Aesie ce hte duadisceashe 12, 450 125, 930 214, 595 352, 975 54, 077 
NSURSESS Seo eee secewebpsols 12, 800 84, 488 | 341, 874 439, 162 112, 833 
i ia a 10, 900 32, 539 |.....- bod) 43, 439 186 
EE Pt 50 ae ec renee cme ccencuseetal 8, 119 8, 119 6, 637 22, 875 375 
NN is asd 4 tt Ssaaach ede taheheb ee atl 12, 900 29, 697 71, 322 113, 919 6, 622 
DE iis butoutncsedieodiseaveauddech | 0 | 57, 974 133,040 | 191, 014 | 8, 409 
Tas cise esha niitia 0 0 | 39, 080 | 39,080 | 1,000 
Cet ee ee eas Ban eee cami Ld critieaethel laste a le b ESS b = chin wei Sand ie Rec 
DIALS! cc oc ble weeda ce acan ee 11, 200 | 61, 361 44, 386 | 116, 947 6, 27 
I ois oc nakinindd yd ibinbieostddel «<a 11, 800 | 41,843 | 126,411 | 180, 054 42, 453 
= SN parade toaaa irraner enn ‘| i200] attaoo| “2437 | Beate | S888 
sdduwade bddoadhthe hacbine | ’ , 401 00, >| 3, 

Massachusetts... 4 a oe 11, 200 | 23, 413 | 14, 554 | 49, 167 | 580 
Michigan. __ i Syst dedaws an 10, 900 | 11, 886 | 53, 879 76, 665 | 4, 604 
I ie ont beabeenth aghbe= dence iid 12, 900 | 52, 518 | 19, 264 84, 682 13, 630 
RE, olen cates cc sieet ines at 11, 800 | 74,171 | 86, 360 172, 331 | 30, 657 
ee 1 een Ee yer we SiTE SES 12, 900 | 13, 187 17, 614 | 43, 701 | 2, 336 
Montana. _.-.-- paca tenement bebe --| 11, 000 | 11, 404 | 18, 255. | 40, 659 400 
Renee. be ishhedah tice tne eben tn : 1, 304 | 1, 304 40, 237 | 42, 845 | 1, 187 
DRS wo tne nee pane} Synge ga kul 54agh ne sooh See sb bbeanb diate Lhbeeb Ed. sb eens 
New Hampshire._......_-- Sree Rtas 11, 200 | 23, 065 | 7, 015 41, 280 1,072 
New Jersey ‘dd iccob bibeek cd shwib wand . | 10, 013 | 10, 013 | 10, 984 | 31, 010 1, 234 
New Mexico sa scciecaiidi siete aie iedlianta a on cides saucennimiinh indy ata he = 10 =. - se Recealia bake S 
oe) Ws a | 214,689 | 49,928 | 275, 817 | 29, 153 
North Caroline ...............-.-.-.-..4--.| 12, 450 | 82, 430 | 109, 597 204, 477 | 32, 182 
North Dakota. .........--- a 10, 900 | 11, 117 14, 050 | 36, 067 | 615 
rae eerie tbh ahaha 13,260 | 119, 855 101,303 | 234, 418 10, 034 
Oklahoma ..-- 11, 000 | 20, 056 | 9, 215 40, 271 | 1, 271 
Oregon . 4, 350 | 10, 972 | 57, 402 | 72, 724 6, 675 
Pennsylvania . wa a 11, 200 83, 904 | 73, 992 | 169, 186 | 12, 014 
Puerto Rico !__. eri | 8, 000 30, 000 = 38, 000 698 
Rhode Island Tits “a eal 4, 000 | 5, 644 | 28 9, 672 | 146 
South Carolina dat 2 | 11, 500 25, 659 78, 289 115, 448 | 32, 614 
South Dakota. -...- nie ‘ ml 8, 958 | 8, 958 | 64, 621 | 82, 537 | 2, 210° 
I ba dais chins acibidh de osbbbdesdebbesl 11, 000 | 11,023 | 68, 504 | 90, 527 | 22, 202 
Temas ; - ; ean 31, 900 86, £33 62, 261 | 160, 592 17, 617 
Utah. ...... AR x 2, 91: 2,914 | 3, 355 | 9, 182 167 
Vermont ‘ sot | 11, 200 | 40, 103 | 13, 313 | 64, 616 | 2, 131 
Virginia ac ‘ . =, 10, 000 | 19, 486 | 87, 431 116, 917 | 19, 960 
Washington -_- ea ae 9, 050 | 10, 586 | 6, 324 | 25, 960 | 450 
West Virginia aa : 9, 615 | 9, 615 | 34, 061 53, 291 | 3, 126 
WROORO...........- ; , 13, 440 | 208, 236 | 213, 163 | 434, 839 | 22, 825 
Wyoming Bh eae oe ideets 2, 320 | 2,321 | 5, 785 10, 426 | 239 
aaa bine ns | 428,535 | 1,851,695 | 2,489,412 | 4, 769, 642 560, 456 





1 Estimates. 


Nore.—The national average cost of producing 1,000 trees was $8.51. This cost was paid as follows: 


Landowners. ....- ‘pill ithe indi it bitin «ea Actin alge aided s whenaitthn dates bier aes $4. 44 
cs aseedav seh cusbix bitte debe cto <cddeh Wil. Bb za UF beddandikededeas 3. 30 
ngs rocnsenee cicnusanwevekesetuseantaanshieeee tie seb 6 -0430s ee .77 
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Mr. Jensen. Of course, the purpose of the soil bank was to assist 
farmers to get land out of production that has been producing sur- 
plus, for which we make payments to the farmers, not in the full 
amount of the value of the crop that would be grown on the land, but 
to an extent that is about all the Federal Government could afford at 
this time when we have such terrific expenditures. I do not think any- 
body would expect that the Federal Government should lose money 
on any project of this nature, knowing in advance about losing money, 
when an increase would have to be so slight as to meet actual costs. 

In my candid opinion, the Forest Service does not have authority, 
under the law, to sell trees for less than cost. I would be raising the 

same questions that I have raised even if I did not have a nursery in 

my district, because this kind of business simply does not square with 
the business principles in our American way of doing business. After 
all, it is private industry and private enterprise that has made this 
Nation great, and it will keep it great. But we cannot give private 
industry Federal competition that ‘simply will not permit them to stay 
in business. 

To make a long story short, I am going to ask that this matter be 
adjusted properly and I am going to ask Mr. Peterson and Mr. 
McArdle to take a personal interest in it. I do not want to find it 
necessary to make an issue of this thing before the House. I do not 
want to have to offer an amendment to this bill. I do not want to have 
to ask the chairman of the committee to put language in the bill direct- 
ing you to sell trees at a higher price. So I will j just leave it at that. 

‘Mr. Pererson. I will say, Mr. Jensen, we will be very happy to make 
a complete appraisal of the situation and give you what, in our bes! 
judgment, is a realistic expression of view as to how that program 
should best be handled and what the alternatives are. I woul 4 be ; glad 
to furnish that for the committee, if it so desires, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. That is all. 


New AppropriaATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Magnuson. Now we have remaining the item of language 
changes. We will insert pages 40 through 42, 104+ through 110, and 
pages 132 through 135 into the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF New LANGUAGE 


The estimates proposed a new appropriation item “Forest protection and 
utilization, Forest Service” which replaces language previously carried under 
“Salaries and expenses, Forest Service,” “State and private forestry cooperation, 
Forest Service,” and “Acquisition of lands for nationai forests, Weeks Act, 
Forest Service.” 

The language for the new item is quoted below, with marginal reference keyed 
to the explanation of new provisions: 

“For expenses necessary for forest protection and utilization, as follows: 
“Forest land management: For necessary expenses of the Forest Service, 
not otherwise provided for, including the administration, improvement, 
development, and management of lands under Forest Service administration, 
fighting and preventing forest fires on or threatening such lands and for 
liquidation of obligations incurred in the preceding fiscal year for such 
purposes, control of white pine blister rust and other forest diseases and 
insects on Federal and non-Federal lands, $72,730,000, of which $5,250,000 for 
fighting and preventing forest fires and $1,760,000 for insect and disease 
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control shall be apportioned for use, pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, to the extent necessary under the then existing con- 
ditions: Provided, That not more than $100,000 may be used for acquisition 
of land under the Act of March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U. S. C. 513-519) : 
Provided further, That funds appropriated for “Cooperative range improve- 
ments,” pursuant to section 12 of the Act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. S. C. 
580h), may be advanced to this appropriation. 

“Forest research: For forest research at forest and range experiment 
stations, the Forest Products Laboratory, or elsewhere, as authorized by 
law, $11,325,000. 

“State and private forestry cooperation: For cooperation with States in 
forest-fire prevention and suppression, in forest tree planting on non-Federal 
public and private lands, and in forest management and processing, and for 
advising timberland owners, associations, wood-using industries, and others 
in the application of forest-management principles and processing of forest 
products, as authorized by law, $13,245,000.” 

Forest Service appropriation language has gradually been expanded during 
the past 50 years to cover added activities related mostly to new laws enacted 
during this period. It is proposed to simplify the appropriation language in 1958 
by reducing the number of appropriations and subappropriation items, and 
simplifying and reducing the descriptive wording in the language. 

The new language is not intended to change the basic conce;t or the authority 
for performing any activities now carried on by the Forest Service. It does not 
affect in any way the nature and scope of the work heretofore conducted under 
the various appropriations which are recommended for deeticn. In reducing 
the words, the intent is merely to eliminate detailed descri tion of individual 
elements of work now being conducted. Thus the phrase in the new appropria- 
tion language “For necessary expenses of the Forest Servi: not otherwise 
provided for, ineluding the administration, improvement, Cevelomment, and 
management of lands * * *’ covers in broad terms the detailed descriptions in 
the previous language of such work as, for example: 

“to * * * report on forestry, national forest, forest fires. forest insects 
and diseases, and lumbering” 

“to advise the owners of woodlands as to proper care o the sme” 

“to * * * improve the national forest, including tree }Jant’ng amd other 
measures to prevent erosion * * * and to conserve water :” 

“to transport and care for fish and game supplied to stock the national 
forests or the waters therein ;” 

“development and application of fish and game management plans :” 

“to collate, digest, report, and illustrate the results of experiments and 
investigations * * *;” 

Similarly, all functions authorized by law are not covered in specific detail 
by equivalent appropriation language. To do so, would create unduly long 
language and, in effect, duplicate existing laws. For example, section 213 of the 
act of September 21, 1944 (16 U. S. C. 526) is quoted as follows: 

“Sec. 213. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for expenditure by 
the Forest Service such sums as may be necessary for the investigation and 
establishment of water rights, including the purchase thereof or of lands or 
interests in lands or rights-of-way for use and protection of water rights neces- 
sary or beneficial in connection with the administration and public use of the 
national forests.” 

On the basis of the above law, identical duplicating language has been omitted 
from the proposed new appropriation language. 

The more detailed description of work being performed is not considered essen- 
tial or desirable in the appropriation language because this is covered in the 
budget and in the justifications prepared for the Appropriations Committees. 

The first change provides a limitation for the acquisition of land under the 
Weeks Act which previously has been a separate appropriation “Acquisition of 
lands for national forests, Weeks Act.” This change does not affect in any 
manner the nature or scope of the land acquisition activities under the Weeks 
Act of March 1, 1911, as amended. In addition to lands acquired under that «ct, 
it is proposed to continue to purchase such lands as may be necessary, as has 
been the case heretofore, for the effective operation of the Forest Service as 
authorized by law, particularly the act of April 24, 1959 (16 0. S. ©. 555. 589i) 
and the act of September 21, 1944 (16 U. S. C. 5°6). The limitation contained 
in previous appropriations for purchase of land in Sanders © minty, Mont., pur- 
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suant to the act of April 24, 1950, has been deleted for simplification, but the 
language for general provisions retains the provision that such land may not be 
acquired without approval of the local government concerned. 

The second change in language proposes a new proviso in order to provide 
for the merger of the funds appropriated under the receipt appropriation “Co- 
operative range improvements” with the subappropriation “Forest land manage- 
ment.” Under this proviso funds will continue to be appropriated from national 
forest receipts as authorized by section 12 of the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. S. C. 
580h). However, after funds are appropriated it is proposed to advance the 
entire amount to the ‘Forest land management” subappropriation and merge it 
with funds available under that appropriation for similar purposes. This will 
result in reporting all funds for the construction and maintenance of range 
improvements including such special facilities as stock driveways, drift fences, 
etc., in one place. A separate project item is provided for this work in the 
explanatory notes which covers all of the funds available for this general pur- 
pose. Under this procedure the general authority for the protection and use of 
the national forests will govern the distribution and expenditure of these funds. 
The total of the merged funds for this purpose would be distributed to individual 
national forests on the basis of relative needs as is the case with funds appro- 
priated under the “Forest land management” subappropriation. 

The proposed method will greatly simplify the work of the Forest Service 
by (a) distributing and accounting for funds available for the same general 
purpose in one amount rather than as two separate appropriations, and (b) 
by eliminating the need for separate limitations controls by individual national 
forests. 

Other changes related to the major revision of appropriation language is ex- 
Plained under the general provisions section of these notes. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


In the interest of clarity and simplicity in the proposed revision of the appro- 
priation structure for the Forest Service for 1958, a separate section on general 
provisions is provided. This proposal includes certain provisions, many of 
which are applicable to all funds available to the Forest Service, in one point 
in the appropriation language rather than listing them under each applicable 
appropriation and is preferable to placing them in a lengthy preamble. 

The general provisions are proposed for 1958 in the same manner as in the 
Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1957. 

The proposed changes in the language of this item are as follows (new lan- 
guage underscored; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) with explanation of 
changes and new provisions keyed to each numbered section : 

“Sec. 201. [Within the unit limit of cost fixed hy law, the lump-sum appro- 
priations and authorizations made for the Forest Service under this Act shall 
be available for the purchase, in addition to those specifically provided for, of 
not to exceed 133 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only, and for the 
hire of such vehicles, necessary in the conduct of the work of the Forest Service 
outside the District of Columbia] Appropriations available to the Forest Service 
for the current fiscal year shall be available for: (a) purchase of not to exceed 
179 passenger motor vehicles, of which 132 shall be for replacement only, and 
hire of such vehicles; operation and maintenance of aircraft and the purchase 
of not to exceed five, of which four shall be for replacement only; (b) employ- 
ment pursuant to the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 
1944 (5 U. &. C. 574), as amended by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 55a), not to exceed $25,000: (c) maintenance, improvement, and con- 
struction of aircraft landing fields in, or adjacent to, the national forests, in an 
amount not to exceed $250,0000; (d) uniforms, or allowances therefor, as au- 
thorized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended (5 U. 8. C. 2131); (e) 
purchase, erection, and alteration of buildings and other public improvements, 
but the cost of any such building, exclusive of the cost of constructing a water- 
supply or sanitary system and of connecting the same with any such building, 
and exclusive of any tower upon which a lookout house may be erected, shall not 
exceed $25,000 ($30,000 in Alaska): Provided, That one building may be con- 
structed to serve the purposes of two or more buildings at a cost not to exceed 
the sum of the limitations for separate buildings: Provided further, That any 
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building, the cost of which as improved was $25,000 or more, shall not be im- 
proved within any fiscal year by an amount in excess of 5 per centum of such 
cost (5d U. S. C. 565a); and (f) expenses of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission as authorized by section 14 of the Act of March 1, 1911 (16 U. 8. C. 
d14). 

“[Sec. 202. Of appropriations herein made which are available for the pur- 
chase of lands, not to exceed $1 may be expended for each option to purchase 
any particular tract or tracts of land.J 

“Sec. [203] 202. Except to provide materials required in or incident to research 
or experimental work where no suitable domestic product is available, no part of 
the funds appropriated to the Forest Service shall be expended in the purchase 
of twine manufactured from commodities or materials produced outside of the 
United States. 

“Spo. [204] 203. No part of any appropriation to the Forest Service in this 
Act shall be used for publicity or propaganda purposes to support or defeat leg- 
islation pending before the Congress. 

“Sec, 204. The Secretary may sell at market value any property located in 
Yalobusha, Chickasaw, and Pontotoc counties, Mississippi, administered under 
title III of the Act of July 22, 1937, and suitable for return to private ownership 
under such terms and conditions as would not conflict with the purposes of said 
Act. 

“Sec. 205. Funds appropriated under this Act shall not be used for acquisition 
of forest lands under the provisions of the Act approwed March 1, 1911, as 
amended (16 U. 8S. C. 513-519, 521), where such land is not within the boundaries 
of a national forest nor shall these lands or lands authorized for purchase in 
Sanders County, Montana, be acquired without the approval of the local govern- 
ment concerned,” 

Section 201: It is proposed to delete the language of section 201 in the 1957 
Appropriation Act related to the purchase of passenger motor vehicles and to 
insert in lieu thereof a new section containing a number of facilitating pro- 
visions which affect the various appropriations of the Forest Service. These are: 

(a) Authority to purchase and hire passenger motor vehicles; and the pur- 
chase, operation, and maintenance of aircraft. 

This provision is similar to that contained in the 1957 Appropriation Act. 
The explanation of the need for the number of passenger motor vehicles and air- 
craft is included in the justification of the estimates for motor vehicles and 
aircraft. 

(b>) Employment of experts and consultants, pursuant to section 706 (a) of the 
Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944, as amended by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946. 

A change in the limitation is proposed from $15,000 to $25,000 in order to cover 
under this limitation the employment of experts for consultation purposes pur- 
suant to schedule A established by the Civil Service Commission. 

The second sentence of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 (5 U.S. C. 
574) authorizes the Department to employ persons or organizations, by contract 
or otherwise, without regard to the Classification Act of 1949, when provided 
in applicable appropriations and within total limitations prescribed therein. 
Section 15 of the act of August’2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a) modifies the above pro- 
vision as to employment of experts and consultants by limiting such employment 
in any one position to not more than 1 year and by limiting compensation to rates 
not in excess of the highest rate payable under the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

Section 6.101 (n) of schedule A authorizes the employment without regard to 
civil-service requirements of “professional, scientific, and technical experts for 
temporary, part-time, or intermittent employment for consultation purposes.” 
By agreement with the Civil Service Commission, the Department is authorized 
to appoint qualified experts, consultants, and advisers without prior approval 
of the Civil Service Commission, under schedule A authority or under statutory 
law authority. 

The Department of Agriculture and the Civil Service Commission have under- 
stood and assumed that the authority to employ consultants under schedule A 
is independent of the authority contained in section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946, and section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944, and that consequently, 
employment pursuant to schedule A authority need not be charged to any appro- 
priation limitations which might apply to the statutory authorities. However, 
recent statements by representatives of the General Accounting Office indicate 
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that the General Accounting Office believes that the authority to employ con- 
sultants under schedule A is not independent of the two statutory authorities to 
the extent that the costs of compensation paid to schedule A appointees should 
be charged to the appropriate appropriation limitations which apply to the 
statutory authorities. They have further indicated that the GAO will not 
approve employment of consultants under schedule A if such employment would 
result in exceeding an appropriation limitation applicable to section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946. (General Accounting Office testimony before the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, as reported in the committee’s 22d Intermediate Report 
of July 24, 1956, H. Rept. No. 2894, p. 11.) 

The House Committee on Government Operations, in its report of July 24, 
1956, took cognizance of the fact that there was some confusion in this area 
and indicated that the committee expects to recommend legislation at a future 
date clarifying the general authority to employ experts and consultants (p. 24 
of the report cited above). In order to make adequate provision for the employ- 
ment of experts and consultants, it is proposed, in 1958, to increase the limita- 
tion to cover the employment of consultants under schedule A. This will require 
an increase in the limitation from $15,000 to $25,000 and is based on actual 
schedule A employments of about $6,600 in the fiscal year 1956 and an estimated 
$8,000 in fiscal year 1957. A limitation of $25,000 for all types of consultant 
employment is somewhat in excess of such actual employments during recent 
years. A leeway in the limitation is necessary, however, to provide flexibility 
of operation in obtaining consultant services which are not available within 
the regular organization. It is becoming increasingly difficult in certain fields 
to employ persons with special skills on a permanent civil-service basis and use 
of consultants for temporary periods may prove more economical than to 
attempt securing such services on a permanent basis. Every effort is made to 
secure needed services within the regular organization. However, this cannot 
always be accomplished and the employment of outside consultants becomes 
essential to effective accomplishment of program objectives. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult to foresee the exact amount of con- 
sultant services which may be needed during a fiscal year. It is believed that a 
25,000 limitation will provide some flexibility to cover services which cannot be 
foreseen in advance. Examples of expert and consultant services utilized by the 
Forest Service are architectural or recreational planning services, mineral exam- 
iners, realty appraisers, experts on research projects at the forest products labora- 
tory and elsewhere. 

(c) Provision for the use of Forest Service funds for the maintenance, im- 
provement, and construction of aircraft landing fields. 

This provision is identical to that provided in the 1957 Appropriation Act. 

(@) Provision for the furnishing of uniforms or the payment of allowances 
therefor. 

This provision is the same as that provided in the 1957 Appropriation Act. 

(e) Authority for the purchase, erection, and alteration of buildings and other 
public improvements. 

A change in the building limitation is proposed from $18,500 ($22,500 in 
Alaska) to $25,000 ($30,000 in Alaska). Also, it is proposed to increase the limita- 
tion for improvement of existing buildings from 2 percent to 5 percent. These 
changes are based on increased costs during the period since the present limita- 
tions were established. 

The last change in the dollar limitation on construction of buildings was 
made in fiscal year 1954 on the basis of building costs during the latter part of 
calendar year 1952. Since then, building costs have generally increased about 30 
percent (national index of 380 compared with 500). 

While most of the building construction proposed for 1958 could be accom- 
plished within the present limitation, there are some areas where increased 
costs will require a higher limitation. The need is most urgent in the case 
of residence construction at very remote locations which are isolated from a 
supply for skilled workers and materials. Although most of the construction will 
be placed under contract, the cost to the contractor of travel and per diem for 
skilled workers, transportation of building supplies and heavy equipment for 
excavation and the hauling of sand, gravel ov p'ant-mixed cement will materially 
increase the contraet price... Several bids for this type of construction, during 
the current fiscal year, exceeded the e isting cost limitation. Under these 
circumstances, the cost of a standard dwelling may run as high as $20,000 or 
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more. Likewise, other program facilitating buildings such as barracks, ware- 
houses, and offices cost more in these isolated situations. 

Even though the building limitation is increased, the Forest Service will 
continue to secure the most economical construction possible below this figure 
through the use of prefabricated houses, by combining several construction 
jobs in one bid to make the job more attractive to prospective bidders and other 
cost-saving measures. Based on limited experience during the current fiscal year, 
it appears that the use of prefabricated houses may be a practical solution in 
many areas, to not only securing the lowest price possible but also in interesting 
contractors in construction work at remote locations. 

Under the proposed’ increase in the limitation, the Forest Service will con- 
tinue adherence to established standards for building construction. This is now 
accomplished in the case of dwelling construction by mandatory adherence to 
standards prescribed by the Bureau of the Budget. This covers about 90 percent 
of the program proposed for 1958. The cost for offices is administratively con- 
trolled by application of space guidelines based on numbers of employees. The 
size and cost of warehouses, garages, barracks, and other utility buildings is 
controlied by an analysis of space requirements for programs at each location. 

The 2 percent limitation for building improvements was established in fiscal 
year 1837. Sinee then, building costs have almost tripled (national index of 
180 compared with 500). The proposed change to 5 percent for building improve- 
ments is more nearly in line with current costs. This change is needed primarily 
for a few of the larger Forest Service buildings and particularly at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The laboratory facilities are now 25 
years old and a 2 percent limitation on the investment cost of the building is 
unrealistic in view of the increase in costs since the original construction. The 
increase in limitation is needed in order to permit a number of relatively small 
Doprovements each year required to meet the needs of a changing research 
program. This would involve primarily conversion of storage space to offices 
aud installation of new floor levels in high ceiling rooms to provide the storage 
space which has heen released for office space. The increase is also needed for 

ome other buildings, such as forest supervisor offices, warehouses, and shop 
buildings, most of which were constructed in the 1930's. 

In addition to the proposed increase in the limitation on construction and 
repair of buildings, the following new proviso relating to the cost limitation on 
construction of buildings has been added: 

“Provided, That one building may be constructed to serve the purposes of two 
or more buildings at a cost not to exceed the sum of the limitations for separate 
buildings :” 

This proviso would permit the construction of multiple-use buildings, in- 
cluding duplex dwelling units, office-warehouse, cookhouse-bunkhouse, and other 
combination buildings in the interest of economy and to best meet the needs of 
housing und administrative improvements in this period of expanding work 
programs. 

With the expansion of the building program of the Forest Service it seems 
that, in many cases, it will be desirable to construct some multiple-use buildings. 
There is a specific case in Idaho where the site is situated in a narrow draw, 
which is the only ground available for an administrative site. Most of the space 
available is already occupied and will not provide the area required to erect the 
separate buildings that are required under the present limitation. 

Combination buildings, such as proposed by the suggested language, would 
permit erection of 2 combination buildings within the space available at this site 
at a saving in overall costs conservatively estimated at 10 to 15 percent. These 
would be the equivalent of the following: 


(‘ombination buildings: Separate buildings: 

1 cookbouse-dormitory, 2 1 35-man cookhouse, 1,400 
story, 4,400 square feet square feet at $12 per 
at approximately $10 per PORIRTO:, TO ie dk ccc nee $16, 800 
seuare feet... sso eis SZ $44, 000 2 18-man dormitory, 1,500 

1 duplex, 2-level dwelling square feet at $12 per 
at cost of approxi- eaiane. fo0t... i issue 36, 000 
RIED, + o teextaasrtte b tsbirsinin 28, 350 


ieee hh nian aiken ie 52, 800 
2 3-bedroom dwellings, 
1,200 square feet at $14 
per square foot....____ 33, 600 
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Combination buildings in many cases of the 2-story, 2-level type would ap- 
preciably reduce building costs. Combination buildings require less excavation, 
steps and walks, lumber, carpenter labor, roofing, insulation, plumbing, heating, 
and plot planting. 

The needs at the site in Idaho are currently critical because of the necessity 
for a dual ranger district headquarters, a work center for a heavy work area, and 
a lack of privately owned facilities. 

This language would, therefore, permit the erection of one multiple-purpose 
building rather than the more costly construction of individual buildings within 
the limitation to serve each purpose. 

(f) Provision for expenses of the National Forest Reservation Commission. 

This provision is presently included in the annual appropriation act and pay- 
ment of the expenses of the Commission is authorized by section 14 of the act of 
March 1, 1911 (16 U. 8. C. 514). 

Section 202: It is proposed to delete this section which authorized the pay- 
ment of not to exceed $1 for options to purchase land. Authority for the pay- 
ment of such options was included in the Department of Agriculture Organic 
Act of 1956 (Public Law 979), approved August 3, 1956. Therefore, this section 
is no longer necessary. 

Sections 202 and 203 are continued in 1958 without change except for renum- 
bering of the sections due to the elimination of section 202 of the 1957 Appropria- 
tion Act. 

Section 204: This section authorizes the sale of land administered under title 
III of the act of July 22, 1937, in Yalobusha, Chickasaw, and Pontotoc Counties 
in Mississippi, which are determined to be suitable for return to private owner- 
ship in accordance with the provisions of the act. This provision is identical 
to language in the 1957 Appropriation Act. 

Section 205: Section 205 would prohibit acquisition of land under the Weeks 
Act, approved March 1, 1911, as amended, unless such land is within the boundaries 
of a national forest. In addition, this section would prohibit the purchase of 
lands under the Weeks Act and the purchase of land in Sanders County, Mont., 
pursuant to the act of April 24, 1950, without approval of the local government 
concerned. These prohibitions are identical to similar provisions contained 
in the 1957 Appropriation Act. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES AND AIRCRAFT 


Replacement and additions of passenger motor vehicles 

The 1958 estimates for the Forest Service propose the replacement of 132 
passenger motor vehicles and purchase of 47 additional units. These vehicles 
are used by (1) forest officers in the protection, utilization, management, and 
development of the national forests and land-utilization projects; and in the 
program for control of forest pests, (2) research technicians on experimental 
forests and ranges, on field research projects and forest surveys, (3) foresters 
engaged in carrying out the laws providing for State and private forestry 
cooperation, and (4) regional office feldgoing administrative officers in perform- 
ing, and inspecting fieldwork. 

The Forest Service is essentially a field organization and its passenger motor 
vehicles are located mainly at regional, national-forest, and ranger district head- 
quarters, land-utilization projects and experimental forests and ranges. There 
are over 232 million acres within the exterior boundaries of the national forests 
and land-utilization projects and about 431 million acres of State and private 
forest land are included within the areas which benefit from Federal participation 
in the cooperative forest program. Much of this area is without common-carrier 
service, and most forest areas and research centers are remote from commercial 
travel routes, requiring extensive use of motor vehicles as a means of transporta- 
tion. The major portion of transportation needs, particularly at forest regional 
and supervisor levels and at other larger headquarters, involves multiple passen- 
ger use and can be more expeditiously and economically met by use of sedans 
and station wagons than by other types of vehicles. 

The dependability of equipment is an important factor in keeping work programs 
on schedule and in meeting emergencies. Most Forest Service cars are operated 
under adverse conditions; operation and repair costs become excessive after 
units have reached the prescribed replacement standards of minimum age of 6 
years or minimum mileage of 60,000 miles. Therefore, overall costs are reduced 
if the overage and high mileage units are replaced rather than continued in 
operation. Further, the continued use of old cars is undesirable from a safety 
standpoint, since most Forest Service cars are operated over rough, narrow, 
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winding roads in mountainous country. Breakdowns of motor vehicles while on 
field trips cause disruptions and delays in fieldwork and loss of effective work 
time of employees. It is estimated that early in fiscal year 1958 the passenger 
vehicle fleet will include 137 units meeting or exceeding the replacement stand- 
ards; 37 will meet both age and mileage requirements, 39 age only, and 61 mileage 
only. It is proposed to replace 132 of these vehicles. 

It has been the practice of the Forest Service to keep vehicle numbers at a 
minimum for work program requirements. The determination of equipment 
needs is based on analyses of current work plans and programs. Also, it has 
been the policy of the Forest Service to restrict purchases of automobiles, as 
well as to pool and integrate the use of those on hand on different activities, in 
order to keep numbers at a minimum. At larger metropolitan areas, i. e., Denver, 
Seattle, Atlanta, New Orleans, Albuquerque, Los Angeles, Phoenix, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Forest Service uses GSA car-pool vehicles. During the past 8 
years, there has been a steady reduction in the number of passenger cars, from 
912 to an estimated 676 at beginning of fiscal year 1958. Because of this reduc- 
tion, it has been increasingly difficult to meet the requirements for suitable 
transportation equipment due to an increased job load resulting from new and 
expanded programs. Some activities, such as timber harvesting, recreation— 
public use, and special uses (including mining claims) are growing rapidly. 
Also, there has been increased road and trail construction, and expanded research 
programs. Fieldgoing personnel on the forests, regional offices, and experiment 
stations have been increased to administer these programs. Total Forest Service 
programs have expanded about 50 percent in the past 5 years without any increase 
in the number of passenger cars. Increased travel requirements are now con- 
siderably in excess of the number of vehicles presently available, and it is esti- 
mated that 47 additional units are urgently needed to facilitate the administration 
of the expanded programs. 

Based on the above schedule of replacements and additions, the Forest Service 
will have a total of 723 passenger motor vehicles in fiscal year 1958. The grant- 
ing of the requested authorization is essential for effective and economical 
operation of Forest Service programs. 

As of June 30, 1956, the age and mileage classes of Forest Service vehicles 
were: 





AGE DATA 

Number of 

Year model: vehicles 
Bere, Oleg a eee ae ea a a ee ee 144 
Mebieeewiittieo ts det slime eit eis 69 
Polit be a ee eee 100 
i Sh lib ecddb alsin edelelle edi lee ee le oll ile ces 82 
Wises lk ee eel ee 152 
ca is th inkl hha ch che ic dremel a keh ss dn cand be labiered ne Lich hbase eee 159 
FO I an classical Raheem 706 

MILEAGE DATA 

Number of 

Lifetime mileage : vehicles 
Ne eee ee i ec narlehdigihbcnkdet acs tnaeccislionactaipine aioetne de stuastandaiaeaee 25 
I nn serene cucnhnenchitngn cigs aitnelaiiiih dents omioattiint tgehsbilealhaciniiaiitieds dimen 80 
Gee beh ee. Se el ed i ee ee el ee 151 
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Replacement and additions of aircraft 

The 1958 estimates for the Forest Service propose the replacement of 4 and 
addition of 1 aircraft. 

The Forest Service currently has a total of 30 aircraft comprising the following: 


Nee eee eee oe eae ee ae eee eee eae ee 10 
Medium and heavy cargo and transport airplanes___.____.__.__.___-__________ 10 
Poress Gpray Girpimne. en a ss ee ee 1 
TUS peta tele al Ll) Seles at iE a NR IS 1 
TD RETEI TNONE n aoins cherctninhetenine nlite oa ioeaspalecagenlb-oxcaieae ident 8 
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The reconnaissance and transport airplanes are used for transportation of 
administratibe personnel, fire fighters, including ‘‘smokejumpers,” equipment, and 
supplies to remote inaccessible areas where airplane service of commercial 
operators is inadequate or unavailable, for fire reconnaissance and detection, 
for location of incipient outbreaks of forest insect pests, and in appraising the 
scope and seriousness of infestations in forested areas. The forest spray airplane 
is used for research and development work in forest insect control needs. The 
helicopter which was transferred from the Navy to the Forest Service in fiscal 
year 1956, under surplus property procedures, is used in direct tactical forest- 
fire suppression work. 

Seven of the eight Grumman Avenger single-engine torpedo bombers (Navy 
TBM), in good condition but obsolete for Navy purposes, which were transferred 
to the Forest Service in fiscal year 1957 under normal excess-property pro- 
cedures, are for use in direct tactical forest-fire fighting. One of the torpedo 
bombers is being used for forest insect control research purposes. Further 
explanation of the utilization of these eight airplanes is given in footnote 1, 
below. 

It is estimated that it will be necessary to replace 2 reconnaissance airplaiues 
and 2 multipurpose cargo, smokejumper, personnel transport planes that are 
more than 9 years old. These airplanes are rapidly becoming unairworthy sud 
have reached the point where it is uneconomical to overhaul them to meet the 
airworthiness requirements of civil air regulations. Since Forest Service air- 
planes are operated to a large extent over rough mountainous terrain where 
landing fields are poor and scarce, these planes must be maintained at a level 
that will provide top performance and dependability. 

In addition to the replacements, one new combination reconnaissance and 
light personnel transport airplane is needed for the southwestern region in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. This region owns no aircraft at present and has de- 
pended solely on commercial rentals or loans from other regions. Aerial activ- 
ities in this area have expended rapidly in recent years to facilitate effective 
functioning of an increased fire-protection force required to meet the severe 
forest-fire conditions which have developed during the past decade. A stave 
has been reached which requires continuous use and availability of a four-plice 
aircraft for detection reconnaissance, scouting tires, transporting personnel, 
guiding ground crews to fires which are difficult to find, dropping emergency 
equipment, and completing numerous other missions all of which contribute to 
the rapid control of forest fires. Because the plane must be available for use 
at any time on short notice, costs for a Government-owned aircraft will be much 
lower than for a private rental plane. Extensive use of commercial aircraft 
will continue in accordance with needs created by forest-fire conditions. 

Based on the above schedule of replacements and additions, the Forest Service 
will have a total of 31 airplanes in fiscal year 1958. The granting of the 
requested authorization is essential for effective and economical operation of 
Forest Service programs. 





1 Supplemental information on utilization of eight Grumman Avenger single-engine torpedo 
bombers (Navy TBM) : 

During the past 20 years the Forest Service has experimented with different aircraft, 
bombs, and chemicals in controlling fires in the highly flammable grass, brush, and timber 
areas of the West. Aerial cascading of water and chemicals with the Grumman Avengers 
was one of the methods tried 2 years ago in Operation Fire Stop—a series of experiments 
conducted in California by 4 cooperative group including the Forest Service, other Federal, 
State, and local fire-fighting agencies ; civil-defense agencies, and private organizations. 

These studies opened up several new possibilities in fire fighting. During 1955, further 
experiments were conducted using Stearman biplanes equipped for agricultural spraying 
and with special equipment for forest-fire fighting. Early results showed promise and, in 
1956, seven of these planes were used in combating forest fires in the West. Experience 
with the Stearman showed that airplanes of larger carrying capacity were needed. The 
Grumman Avenger has been selected because of its carrying capacity, short landing field 
requirement, flight characteristics, maneuverability, and general suitability for the purpose. 
The Forest Service proposes to further develop the special accessory equipment and operat- 
ing techniques for fire-control purposes before equipping all seven of the planes for fire 
fighting. One plane is now being used for this purpose. Developments with this initial 
plane will determine the schedule for completion of equipment installation on the remain- 
ing planes, It is expected that most of these planes will be operated and maintained under 
contract by private airplane operators now engaged in agricultural aviation. Experience 
in spray-plane piloting provides a good background for the operation of these planes in 
forest-fire fighting. Experience to date shows that aerial application of water and other 
fire extinguishing agents can be a decided factor in the control of many fires, but cannot 
replace the ground crews now required. 

A few Grumman Avengers are currently being used by forest spray-plane operators, but 
further research and development work in forest insect control needs to be done with this 
type airplane. One Avenger is being assigned to the Forest Insect Laboratory, Beltsville, 
Md., for this research development purpose. 
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Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Wheeler, could you summarize, as briefly as 
possible, the proposed language changes? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

In the budget for 1958 it is proposed to simplify considerably the 
appropriation language in the Forest Service by decreasing the num- 
ber of appropriation “and subappropriation items, and by deleting 
some of the language that has been carried for a good many years 
but which is actually surplus. 

This proposal has resulted from considerable effort and study of the 
matter, and it would bring about the same modernization of the appro- 
priation language for the Forest Service that has been done in the rest 
of the Department, and that I understand has been before you in some 
‘ases in the Interior Department. 

Let me emphasize that the new language does not in any way change 
the basic concept or the authority for performing any of the activ ities 
now carried on by the Forest Service, and that it does not affect in 
any way the nature and scope of the work heretofore conducted. 

In other words, they are not changes in the real meaning of the 
language; rather, the wording is simplified. For example, for the 
appropriation “Forest protection and utilization,” which covers about 
a page and a half on page 180 and page 181 of your subcommittee 
print, substitutes for and provides all of the language necessary to 
cover the material that is on pages 186 through 191. 

One of the things we have done was t:: take out of the detailed appro- 
priation language some of the general material that applies across 
the board and i incorporate it in fewer words in the general provisions 
at the end. 

I do not know how much detail you want; I would be glad to give 
you as much as you do want. But that is the basic characteristic of 
this language change; to simplify and bring up to date the wording 
of the appropriation language. It will have considerable adminis- 
trative benefits and I think you will find it will simplify the handling 
of the bill all the way through the budget process. 

There are fewer numbers of items, and fewer words in the l: anguage. 

Mr. JENSEN. What are the fewer words? 

Mr. Wuee ter. If you look on page 180-——— 

Mr. JENSEN. I notice you have bracketed everything out from page 
186—If I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Magnuson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jensen. To page 191. Now, where is your substitute? 

Mr. Wueeter. The new language is on pages 180 and 181. 

Mr. Jensen. Does that substitute all the |: anguage from the pages I 
have just mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right, except for some of the general pro- 
visions which are shown on pages 209 to 211. And I can assure you 
that it simply restates in fewer words and in fewer items the very same 
scope of work and type of program. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does this new language give the Forest Service more 
authority ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir. It does not give it more authority than 
it has, except, of course, as the amounts are changed and with a 
couple of exceptions when we come to the general provisions, that ] 
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will be glad to justify. These are exceptions we would be requesting 
whether the change in pattern were in effect or not. 

Mr. Magnuson. Why did not someone think of this before ? 

Mr. Wueeter. We did consider it about 3 years ago in connection 
with a major job of overhauling the appropriation language in the 
rest. of the Department. We did that at a time when there was a 
reorganization, and at that time we did not undertake to work over the 
Forest Service language because the other job was so big. This job 
though, we all agreed among ourselves, the staff here, the Depart- 
ment, and the Budget Bureau, that for this year we could concentrate 
on trying to do a good job of revising the Forest Service language. 
That has been done. A lot of research was done to make sure that no 
words were dropped which were essential to carrying on the programs 
as they have been conducting and, conversely, that we did not put in 
any excess verbiage. 

Mr. Maenvson. I take it the new language is much less specific— 
it must be—than the old language. 

Mr. Wueeter. There are fewer words, fewer series of phrases that 
spell out and enumerate and then tend, through some general phrase 
at the end, to broaden the meaning of phrases. For example, the 
number of detailed references to specific activities has been deleted and 
stated in more general terms. These general terms are adequate to 
cover the activities. The language, of course, is based on the same 
authorities. 

Mr. Maenvson. Is this being done generally throughout the Fed- 
eral structure? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; throughout the Government. 

I might say we did an extensive job on the rest of the agriculture 
bill a couple of years ago. I understand that similar proposals have 
been made and are before you this year, I believe, in the case of the 
Department of the Interior. The Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950 repeated again the injunction of the original Budget and 
Accounting Act for the Budget Bureau to work with the agencies in 
trying to improve and perfect the appropriations structure. And 
that is what we are trying to do here. 

Mr. Maenvuson. I think the idea and purpose are excellent so long 
as you have not overlooked anything and there are no boobytraps hid- 
den in this simplified language. 

Mr. Wuee er. It has been gone over with a fine tooth comb by the 
General Counsel’s Office, by our Budget Office, and by the Forest 
Service fiscal and budget people. We are confident that it neither 
omits something that should be included, nor does it have any sleepers 
or boobytraps that provide something that has not been provided in 
the past. It is a restatement in simpler terms of the scope of the 
activities that have been carried on for a good many years. 

Mr. Buper. May I ask a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Maanuson. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN BUILDING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Buper. To begin with, I notice that your building authority 
jumps up from $18,500 in the United States and $22,500 in Alaska 
to $25,000 in the United States and $30,000 in Alaska. 
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Mr. Wueeter. That is one of the two items of substantive change 
I was going to explain. I would be glad to do that now, if you like. 

Mr. Buper. I wish you would just put a statement im the record 
about it. 

Mr. Wuere ter. I will do that. 

(The statement justifying the increase in building limitation is 
included in the insert for the record on pages 720 et seq.) 


AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT AIRCRAFT LANDING FIELDS 


Mr. Bunce. My other question-is: Have you always had authority 
to construct aircraft landing fields ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; we have had that similar authority for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Buner. Both in and adjacent to the national forests ? 

Mr. WuHeeE-eEr. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PURCHASE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Wuerter. The other substantive change that I was going to 
comment on—again I can put a brief statement in the record, on it— 
is the change made each year in the request for the number of passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles to be replaced, and in this case, authority to 
purchase 47 additional units. 

Mr. Magnuson. How does that compare to the current year; how 
many replacements ? 

Mr. Wueeter. We have not received authority to purchase addi- 
tional units for the last 4 or 5 years. This is the first time in several 
years we have come up with a request for such authority. In fact, 
through that period of time there has been a considerable decrease in 
the number of vehicles in use in the Department. The time has come 
in the case of the Forest Service, with its expanding programs, when 
some additional vehicles are needed to get the work done out in the 
forests where, as the job goes on, back in the timber-sale areas, the 
recreation areas, and the other activities we have been discussing in 
the hearings today, it is necessary for the foresters to be mobile, to be 
able to get about in the forests. So in addition to the number of 
vehicles which we now have, some 706 in the Forest Service, 47 more 
are needed. 

Mr. Buper. Why do you say 47 when the language here says “pur- 
chase not to exceed 179”? 

Mr. Wueeter. The 179 is the total number of purchases. You will 
notice it says: “Of which 132 shall be for replacement only.” 

Mr. Buper. But you stated that you are going to purchase 47. 
What you actually mean is that you are going to increase the fleet by 
that many; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is correct. The 132 replacement is more or 
less the normal number of vehicles that need to be replaced each year. 
There will be, by the time this budget comes into effect, even more than 
that number that would be eligible under the regular standards of 
6 years of age and 60,000 miles or more of use. 
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Mr. Magnuson. Are these 47 additional automobiles all passenger 
automobiles ? 

Mr. Wuee er. Yes. 

Mr. Maenvson. Exclusively ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. This limitation applies to passenger automo- 
biles. 

Mr. Macnuson. Are there any more questions ? 

There being no further questions, that concludes today’s hearing, 
gentlemen. ‘Thank you very much. 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
Turspay, JANwARY 29, 1957. 
WITNESSES 


EDGAR E. WITT, CHIEF COMMISSIONER 
JAMES A. LANGSTON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Program and financing 


| 
} | : : 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


———. ee — —— {+ 





| | 


Program by activities: 
Hearing and adjudication of Indian claims (total obliga- | 


tions) __- : $119, 354 $133, 600 $177, 700 
| 
Financing: | | 
Unobligated balance no longer available 1, 846 
Appropriation - - - - | 121, 200 124, 600 177, 700 
Proposed supplemental due to executive pay increases. _ |. - tid OG bis ss. cL. Ns s. 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions , 14 | 14 | 21 
Average number of all employees ail om | 13 14 | 19 
Number of employees at end of year 13 14 | 21 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary..... $6, 645 | $6, 724 $7,015 
Average grade , ; ; GS-8.8 GS-8.8 | GS-9.2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 2 ad gens $14, 800 | $18, 167 $18, 167 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions... - . . oa $113, 659 | $127,190 | $161, 658 
Regular pay above 52-week base ; 235 | 292 
Total personal services 113, 894 | 127, 190 | 161, 950 
@ Preps 341. 23.8862 54 i 2, 947 3, 600 | 3, 600 
04 Communication services ce ; ; 718 750 | 850 
06 Printing and reproduction _- ; 93 200 | 200 
07 Other contractual services 360 380 | 490 
Services performed by other agencies ___- . 12 5O | 5O 
08 Supplies and materials. PE. stab ik week A] 335 400 400 
09 Equipment. . ; a ‘ aa 7 eT, 731 | 680 | 2, 680 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to | | 
NONE kN de er do tel lash ds i s4d-ccud-b 6, 590 
15 Taxes and assessments ---- . 5 acebenel 264 350 S890 
rr = oe aoe, — 
Total obligations a ala tal a te oa 119, 354 | 133, 600 | 177, 700 


LT 








1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


$124, 600 | $177, 700 


I 06: cans Mid. ahd titted urwhuteidles es Site $121, 200 
Proposed supplemental due to executive pay increases_____.._|..---- Padense) 9, 0003 
Obligated balance brought forward___....__..-._-__________- 4, 500 | 3, 591 | 3, 950 
Total budget authorization available__...............-.. 125, 700 137, 191 | 181, 650 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations piles ohiN 115, 763 120, 650 171, 260 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation - etic ites ictal Meum 9,000 |....-.. 
Out of prior authorizations_____._.-....._.._-- cceitaanimell 4, 206 3, 591 | 3, 950 
Odile = . ei ve 
ORG CUE N iai deke ini db bcp die inne) 119, 969 133, 241 | “175, 210 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ___- oon ss rien 1, 846 5 a eee 
Other te ; ee ce 294 san a eae 
Obligated balance carried forward._........................-- 3, 591 3, 950 | 6, 440 
Total expenditures and balances......................-- 125, 700 137, 191 181, 650 


re creer eeepamenaienennmeneansneGientiasiniietiond tg aetna —$$$—$___$_____— 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the Indian Claims Commission. 
We have with us Mr. Witt and Mr. Langston. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Wirr. No, sir. 

I will have Captain Langston explain to you the justification for the 
increased appropriations we are asking for this year. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


INCREASES 


Mr. Laneston. The main items of increase, is shown in the tabula- 
tion on page 1, are for additional personnel and related expenses be- 

cause of increased workload. 

There is also a large item of $6,590 which will be required to match 
retirement contributions beginning next July. 

The cost of additional personnel, which would include 4 attorneys, 
grade 14, and 2 clerk-typists, grade 4, 1 typist grade 3, and the addi- 
tional equipment, FICA contributions, insurance, and facilities, 
amounting to $35,275 as shown on the tabulation, page 1. 

There are other items, reallocation of two positions, the Adminis- 
trative Assistant to Assistant Administrative Officer and a clerk-typist 
to file clerk; and one grade promotion of a secretary who has been at 
the top of her grade for over a year and has been given additional re- 
sponsibilities. “These items total $711. 

The item of $1,232 is for full time in a position filled only in part of 
this fiscal year. 

Then there is the regular extra payday in the fiscal year of $292 
and the matching of retirement contributions, $6,590. All the addi- 
tions total $44,100. 

Mr. Wrrr. That is shown, gentlemen, you see, by the second section 
of this report. It is shown in the second half of this document that 
we filed with you. 

Captain, can you explain this first half? 
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Mr. Laneston. The printed part is the part that appears in the 
printed budget. 

Mr. Wrrr. These new estimates are shown on the second half. 

Mr. Laneston. There is also an item of $9,000 which will be re- 
quired to pay the executive pay raises. The total cost of those raises 
is $10,100, and we anticipate being able to absorb $1,100. 

Those are the main items. 

Mr. Kirwan. A total increase of $44,000? 

Mr. Lanaston. $44,100 over 

Mr. Kirwan. 1957? 

Mr. Lanestron. 1957 appropriation has been so far $124,600. There 
is also a proposed supplemental of $9,000 to be submitted later. There 
is an estimated increase of $44,100 over the anticipated expenses for 
this fiscal year. That supplemental will be to cover the Commissioner’s 
pay increases. 

Mr. Wirt. Congress increased the pay of Commissioners. 





JUSTIFICATION 
Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 1 through 8 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation—Salaries 
and expenses, Indian Claims Commission 


1956 appropriations (including supplemental) —~--.----__-_____-_----__~ $121, 200 
Teese BUiGeet entimatee Li ee 124, 600 
I esi educate ca inane 124, 600 
1957 proposed supplemental appropriation due to pay increases___-~~_~ 9, 000 
Pe rm > Oi ical aseegupenenenenisn emia 133, 600 
Additions : 
Cost of additional personnel (salaries, equipment, con- 
ne EE NN OD voi ciccmmimsincdunembubuwmmupekion $35, 275 
Reaillocations and grade promotion_._-..__-_-_-_-_-_-____--__ 711 
Neen eke oie thet eees coke omen 1, 232 
Regular pay over 52-week base__._-.......--_-.-.----_- 292 
Matching retirement contributions__.._.-.__.__-____._-___--~ 6, 590 
——- 44,100 
eo RR ERI he hana 177, 700 


Analysis by activities 
Activities: Hearing and adjudication of Indian claims: 


I a hl il $138, 600 
RR ata ple let evexiinies:, Slat te. Ties Seoeelo cia Bes apenas a i 
ERE UAE Bet es REE ee ee ee eA a ee de’ eee 
BE cel i ieee hfe SUSI sd) a 177, 700 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION, 1958 ESTIMATES 


SUMMARY 


These budget estimates amounting to $177,700 are submitted as the basis for 
an appropriation of that amount to carry on the work of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission for the fiscal year 1958. 

The Commission was organized on April 10, 1947, under the act approved 
August 13, 1946 (25 U. S. C. 70). Its original expiration date, April 10, 1957, 
was extended for 5 years by the act approved July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 624). 

The increase of $44,100 in these estimates over the requirements for 1957 is 
mainly for additional personnel, and related expenses, because an increased 
workload in the next fiscal year will result from an increase this year in the 


Nee aaa. 
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legal and research staff defending these claims in the Department of Justice, 
and a resulting increase of concluded cases to be decided by this Commission. 
The other major increase is a new item to provide for retirement contributions 
required by recent legislation. These increases will be more fully explained 
in the justifications hereinafter. 


(a) Duties and functions 


The duties of the Commission are to hear and determine all claims arising 
under section 2 of the act, up to and including August 13, 1946, on behalf of any 
Indian tribe, band, or other identifiable group of American Indians residing 
within the territorial limits of the United States or Alaska. The act provides 
that the claims may be heard notwithstanding any statute of limitations or 
laches, but that all other defenses shall be available to the United States. 

The Commission is required to make written findings of fact, conclusions of law 
and opinions in each claim decided, and, when an award is made, to determine 
the amount of any allowable offsets, counterclaims, or other deductions. De- 
cisions of the Commission may be reviewed on certiorari by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


(b) Status of claims 


The claims filed by the end of the filing period, August 13, 1951, were 852. The 
amounts specifically claimed, or estimated where possible in claims not stating 
the amount, approximate $3,059,153,000 exclusive of interest. This figure applies 
to 245 of the 852 claims filed. 

Of the 852 claims filed, 530 were filed between July 1, 1951, and the expiration 
date for filing—August 13, 1951. Most of the claims are based on happenings 
occurring more than 100 years ago, involve large sums, and present many varied 
and complicated questions of law and fact. They require extended hearings 
and call for the most detailed and serious study and analysis of facts and law 
as shown by the voluminous testimony and documentary evidence and the law 
claimed as applicable thereto. 

The status of the 852 claims on January 4, 1957, is given below: 


Deciged after hearings....2... 2 22 ee... ii tte 102 
OG OT, BOOT sa icstinitecgecsin iesteticitinbin ecihienag tia tirninlitrdiiencn tom Sealine —14 
eG ee OB) ee hn Gian a 88 
TIN ae cs beh a6 cgpegnae dincaaersteiaiegacalinty anda meeate pa eidenieed incense yale 27 
Completed claims (including 17 on appeal or appealable)—_.-_.-_____-_- 115 
Liability determined, amount undetermined______--~~~ Sciam ms aes nee ae 17 
I ra a i a i sarin ag ON sical audi 8 


Testimony complete; awaiting briefs or argument____--_-__-----__---_- 91 


Wine maettaliy. Comsat nn nec ines + Se ee 146 
Del Bai Tii, TU acraisies serge ecg min aa i a eT 
BR | Te PI y I a beens eigen cnn gh Simian anon oe en ngypehin es si an eee ee 14 
BEET Or OS Rin ice np ere meg ornare nana qeprne eaten 159 


The awards, amounts claimed, and the status as to appeal, of the 88 claims 
decided (including 4 on appeal and 13 appealable), are shown below. 


Awards Awards 








j Principal 

| in— | claimed 
a ma ne cieeniene 
TE tice ndetetieeer ete sitgar= neal _....| T1 | $9,795, 631. 59 | 16 | $681, 139, 682 
On appeal..2.---- aie Jaettl Be. Se fee oct iad 129, 922, 708 
Appeslable.........-..-..---- PEs aimib sabe <elelinat 13 | 19,384,007. 84 | 10 98, 210, 469 
We gtien iad Sees he, Oe 88 | 19, 179, 639. 43 | 26 2 909, 272, 854 

i 


1 Subject to deductions of offsets in 10 claims, 
2 No amount stated in 21 claims. 
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Appeals to the Court of Claims have been taken from the Commission’s deci- 


sions in 51 claims. 
claimed are shown below. 


Affirmed - 

Reversed and awarded 
Reversed and dismissed 
Remanded and pending ‘ 
Remanded and dismissed - - - - 
Pending on appeal. - 


Awards | Awards 
after appeal 


| 
| | appealed 


28 ” 083, 999. 84 








3 | at ae 
1| 417, 656. 00° 

BOL .we. 

1 

4 : 

51 | 2,501, 655.84 | 13, 567, 


Es 
pempas at 


The status of those claims and the amounts awarded and 


Principal 
claimed 


$2, 083, 999. 84 


$499, 748, 105 
4, 209, 420 
90, 307, 749 
38, 665, 961 


583. 73 
; i 29, 922, 703 


583. 57 53, 938 


1 In 33 claims. 
2 No amount stated in 7 claims. 


The awards in the 102 claims which include the 14 pending on remand, total 
$19,179,639.48, subject to offsets in 10 claims. 

Appeals to the Court of Claims have required an average of about 10 months 
for briefing, argument, consideration, 1nd decision. The shortest time has been 
about 3 months and the longest about 2 years. 

During the past fiscal year the Commission acted on some 600 motions and 
held sessions on 93 days in Washington and in the field, hearing testimony, oral 
arguments, and motions relating to 215 different claims. It also rendered 20 
written decisions affecting 48 claims. Of these, 5 received final awards, 4 were 
found to be entitled to awards in sums from which offsets may be found to be 
deductible, 18 were decided in favor of claimants on the question of title to lands, 
the area and value of which are to be determined, 5 were dismissed, and 16 
involved rulings not determinative of the claims. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


The amount requested for 1958 is $177,700, or $44,100 more than the $133,600 


required for 1957. 
As shown by the foregoing tabular statement, most of the increases are for 
salaries and equipment for additional personnel, and for retirement contribu- 


tions to match those of employees. 


Personal services: 


a er tt dence Bi Sp Dia stp ih tela ta apis ste pein Sheed $113, 894 
SOD, IO Seni scot wenbuel bas eA edb lesi8 a elelusies 3 127, 190 
RR “SOO Orr esa ice cence ususuis AUB bees: 161, 950 


The 1958 estimate for personal services ($34,760 more than for 1957) contem- 
plates the employment of c more persons for a total of 21. The new positions 
are 4 attorneys at GS-14, 2 typists at GS-4, and 1 at GS-38. The items of the 
$34,760 additional are: salaries for new positions, $32,525; reallocations (2), 
$515; grade promotion, $196; full time over lapses, $1,232; and regular pay 
over 52-week base, $292. 

Members of Congress as well as claimants and their attorneys have become 
insistent on obtaining more expeditious filing of answers and preparations and 
presentation of claims. The Commission is advised that the office of the Depart- 
ment of Justice charged with defending these claims has obtained substantial 
additional funds for that purpose and expects to increase its legal and research 
staff by 25 to 50 percent as soon as possible in the present fiscal year. 

The effect of that increase will result in the increase of the work of this 
Commission by the next fiscal year. Comparing the present workload (p. 3) 
with that of a year ago, the claims under consideration for decision and for de- 
termination of amount of liability are 30 percent more, those awaiting the 
completion of briefs and argument are 78 percent more, and those in which 
hearings are only partially complete and those answered but without any 
hearings are about the same. 

The present legal staff of four will, as indicated in the previous submission, 
be insufficient under the increased workload to give the needed assistance in the 
investigation of claims and in analyzing the hundreds of pages of exhibits, 


re 
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transcripts of testimony, and briefs in each case, and in clarifying the issues and 
in otherwise assisting the Commission in the disposition of the claims. 
The Commission therefore considers it necessary that its staff be increased by 
4 additional attorneys and 3 additional typists to handle their work. Highly 
qualified persons will be needed, and. to an extent the Commission will be 
competing with the Department of Justice for their recruitment. Grade 14’s 
are therefore requested for the attorneys, and 2 grade 4’s and 1 grade 8 are 
requested for the typists. The time of their employment is scheduled as follows: 
October 6, 1957 : 2 attorneys, 2 typists 
December 29, 1957 : 2 attorneys, 1 typist 
The following table shows the positions and total salaries for 1956, 1957, and 
1958 : 


1956 1957 1958 


Posi-| Salaries | Posi-| Salaries | Posi-| Salaries 


| tions | | tions | tions | 

appt hipti tenia iihihis Seti hile thee deatle lieieelp bik ene hah allied 
Chief commissioner (statistics) ; bie 1 $14,800} 1 $18, 500 1 $18, 500 
Commissioners (statistics) : 2; 29,600; 2 36,000 | 2 36, 000 
Investigators (QS-14)__.- 4 | 2.5 25, 562 
Investigators (GS-13) 4; 37,605) 4 37, 921 4 38, 391 
Clerk and administrative officer (GS-13) 1} 10,104] 1 10, 065 1 10, 104 
Assistant administrative officer (GS-9) sep ~asp-t 36% 1 5, 596 
Administrative assistant (GS-8) . _- 1 | 5,130; 1 5, 245 
Secretary to commissioner (GS-7) : | | 1 5, 086 
Secretary to commissioners (GS-6) | 3; 13,232) 3 13, 797 2 9, 208 
File clerk (GS-4) : } l 3, 684 
Clerk-typists (GS-4) P ee 1.2 | 4, 231 
Clerk-typists (GS-3) : ] 3, 423 1.6 5, 662 1.8 5, 588 

18. 5 161, 950 


BO Aseécxck ens 13 113, 894 | 13.6 127, 190 


NUMBER AND MAGNITUDE OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Kirwan. How many claims were filed by the Indians by the 
1951 deadline, and what is the total estimated amount of these claims ¢ 

Mr. Langston. 852 claims. The amounts which we have been able 
to compute from the statements in the petitions are somewhat over 
$3 billion. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much? 

Mr. Lanesron. $3 billion. It is shown on page 3. That includes 
only 245 of the 852 claims. 

Mr. Kirwan, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Laneston. On page 4, you will see that out of 88 claims de- 
cided, the amount awarded is $19 million, of which about half is 
subject to offsets. The claimed amount against those 88 claims is 
almost a billion dollars. 

Mr. Kirwan. You made pretty good progress the past year. 

Mr. Lanesron. Pretty fair, sir. 

Mr. Wrrr. Our difficulty, or at least the failure to decide more 
claims than we have decided, Mr. Chairman, has been due largely, if 
not entirely, to the delay because the Department of Justice has been 
unable to develop and conclude the hearings on these claims. 

If you will notice here on page 3 of the estimates that there are 
only pending before us undecided 8 completed claims. Those 8 claims 
are involved in, I believe, just 3 docket numbers. 

As a matter of fact, those claims are now in the breast of the Com- 
missioners, and decisions are really being written up. The decision 
has been made by the Commissioners as “to what is to be done with 
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those claims, and they are now being written up and will be released, 
I am sure, within the next 30 days. 

So the Commission is peabicalty up now. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good news. 

Mr. Wirt. It is practically up now on the claims that have been 
concluded by the parties trying them. 

I want to say that the Department of Justice is not blamable for 
this delay. They just have not had the personnel to make the re- 
search necessary and develop the facts involved in these cases. 












STATUS OF COMMISSION 





In that connection, Congress last session appropriated $300,000 
additional funds to the Department of Justice to be expended solely 
in the employment of additional attorneys and researchers and the 
necessary equipment and added expenses by reason of that employ- 
ment to defend the cases before the Indian Claims Commission. 

That was $300,000 in addition to what had already been appro- 
priated for that purpose for the one fiscal year. 

So we contemplate that, with that additional personnel and equip- 
ment and facilities for the disposition of these claims by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the load on the Indian Claims Commission will be 
greatly increased and that is the reason we are asking for the additional 
lawyers to analyze these cases and help us weed out the chaff and 
come to the wheat involved in the enormous records that are developed 
in these cases. 

There is hardly a case that does not involve exhibits in the hundreds, 
comprising thousands of pages as well as hundreds of pages of oral 
testimony. 

Mr. Kirwan. I note that the life the Commission has been extended 
another 5 years. 

Mr. Langston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The life of it is now extended to 1962. Do you think 
you will be able to clear up all the claims in the next couple of years? 

Mr. Wirr. If they are completed and brought to this Commission 
by the Department of Justice, ready for us to decide, this Commission 
will decide them just as rapidly as they are concluded, at least within 
a Short time after their conclusion. But I must say that it takes time 
for the filing, after the evidence is all in, of briefs and having oral 
argument. It looks like an interminable job. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Norrett. When can the American people expect the Indian 
claims to be fully liquidated and closed ? 

Mr. Wirr. That is a question that I cannot answer, Mr. Congress- 
man, because it depends, as I have stated, on the conclusion of these 
cases by the parties involved. 

Mr. Norreii. In other words, to be honest about it, Gabriel will 
blow his horn about the time the Indian Claims Commission is fully 
liquidated. 

Mr. Wirt. I would hardly think so because unless Congress permits 
the filing of additional claims, the claims that are now pending before 
this Commission are the total that can be urged before this Commis- 
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sionby the Indian tribes or Indian groups. With the additional 
facilities that have now been provided the Department of Justice for 
making its research and the trying of these cases, I would think that 
the majority of those now pending ought to be completed during the 
next 5 years. 

Mr. Norretu. I would certainly hope so. 

Mr. Wrrr. I see no reason why they should not be. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any Further questions ? 


CLAIMS PROCEDURE 


Mr. Fenton. Speaking of the Department of Justice, what routine 
<loes one of these cases have to go throws 

Mr. Wirr. There is a petition filed*by the petitioner setting out 
the date—take a land claim for instance—the date the cession was 
made, if they were paid, what consideration they were paid, which 
they claim is inadequate, and they ask for an award for an additional 
amount which they say the land was worth over what they received. 

That involves the establishment on the part of the petitioner first 
that the Indians had what we call Indian title to that land, or that 
the Government had recognized their title at the time of this cession, 

Mr. Fenton. Then it comes to you? 

Mr. Wirr. It has to be answered by the Departine»t of Justice. 
There are a hundred or more claims that have been pending before us, 
some of them 5 years—they cannot be pending less time than that, 
and some have been pending longer—that the Department of Justice 
has not even as yet been able to make sufficient investigation to file 
an answer and set up the defenses that it might have to the payment of 
that claim. 

When they do make the research and file answer, then they have to 
investigate the records and happenings back at the time of the ces- 
sion, a hundred years ago, and later on, after all that is done on the 
part of both parties, we first hear the case on the question of whether 
facts have been sufficiently established. 

Mr. Fenton. It is turned over to you then? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes; it comes to us first on the question of liability of the 
Government. If we find that the land was owned by the Indians at 
the time of the cession then we give consideration to its value so as to 
determine whether or not the amount paid the Indians was inadequate. 
It takes a great deal of research, first as to ownership, and then as to 
value at the time of the cession. 

We first make an interlocutory judgment holding that the Indians 
had the title if that is proven. Then it is the responsibility of the 
Indians and the datendant, too, to establish their views as to the 
value of the land. That frequently involves enormous research be- 

‘ause they must go to the old records back in those early days and 
investigate transactions in the vicinity, or contemporary statements 
and information indicating the character of the land and what it was 
usable for, and all those facts that go to determining what its posible 
value was at the time of the cession. When you ‘have millions of 
acres involved, you have quite a job there. 

Mr. Krrwan. You go back to one chief and you have quite a job. 


87677—57——47 
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Mr. Wirr. The research is enormous. We had to determine the 
value of an attorney’s services who was representing a claimant in 
a case in which an award had been made. Among the witneses that 
he put before us testifying as to the labors of an attorney for an 
Indian claimant, was one of the lawyers who had been working for 
the Sioux Indians for about 35 years. He testified that in order to be 
an Indian lawyer, a man should live as long as Methuselah, he should 
have the wisdom of Solomon, and he should have the patience of Job. 
I thought he was not far wrong in his estimate. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you. 


PAY OVER 52-WEEK BASE 

Mr. Bunce. There is an item'in this budget which really convinces 
me that the Federal Government is a very efficient organization. We 
have an item in here of $292 for the regular pay over the 52-week 
base. That apparently takes care of the Federal employees during 
leap year. 

I note it stems from the Instructions for Preparation and Submis- 
sion of Annual Budget Estimates, Circular No. A~11, Executive Office 
of the President, Bureau of the Budget, in which it is said: 

Regular pay above 52-week base: Compensation at regular rates for the extra 
day or 2, if any, in excess of 52 weeks in a fiscal year. 

I suppose maybe there is some way they can get 2 extra days in, 
in leap year. ‘This is really quite a document. It has no page 
numbers but it has 125 sections of single-spaced type, accompanied by 
123 exhibits. 

If the Government has finally figured out how to get in that extra 
day for leap year, or two, if they can figure it out, it is quite an ac- 
complishment. 

Mr, Langston. If a fiscal year begins on Saturday or Sunday and 
ends on Saturday or Sunday, there is no extra payday. 

Mr. Buper. We get an extra holiday or 2 or 3 extra holidays thrown 
in every year, but when it comes to leap year, we do not overlook that 
1 day or even 2, if we can get it in. 

Mr. Lanesron. It so happens that in the fiscal year 1957 there’ Was 
no extra payday; 26 pay periods of 2 weeks each covered the entire 
workdays. But in 1956 and 1958, there is an extra payday not in the 
26 pay periods. 

Mr. Wirr. If we had not put it in, the General Accounting Office 
would question it. 

Mr. Lanesron. So would the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 


| 
| 
| 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1957. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN 

JOHN NOLEN, JR., DIRECTOR 

JESSE F. NICHOLSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, MARYLAND- 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Bartholomew, do you have a statement? 

Mr. BartHoLtomMew. This statement has been filed, the justification 
for this has been submitted, and I think each of the members of the 
committee have had it. 

I will be very glad to review briefly some of the more important 
aspects of it. 

We have this made up in about four parts—that relating to the 
National Capital Planning Commission itself; that relating to the 
Regional Planning Council; the land-acquisition program; and the mat- 
ter of the mass-transportation survey. 

We have people here who are concerned with each of those four 
subjects and I will introduce very briefly the first one which has to 
do with the appropriation, or so much of it as would be used for the 
staff of the National Capital Planning Commission. 

I think you will recall, Mr. Chairman, that in my 2 previous ap- 
pearances here I have stated that 3 years ago the Planning Commis- 
sion, acting under its new 1952 revised act, took a new look at its 
staff and organization through this committee and found that we 
needed to just about double our staff, that is, from 20 to approxi- 
mately 40 persons. It had not been enlarged from 1940 up to about 
1953 or 1954, so we were not in a position to ask for such a large 
augmentation of our staff at once, and we have been suggesting 2 or 
3 additional staff members each year as we have gone along. 

That which was appropriated for our activities this current year 
provides a total of 27 positions, part of which are lapsed, however, so 
that they are not full-vear members, but considering that that repre- 
sents about 7 persons increase over what we suggested when we began 
this program 3 years ago, and that which we are suggesting this year 
is about in similar amount and would provide us the equivalent of 
about 30 or 31 positions with, however, some lapses. 

As you know, we are combining the function of both a city planning 
commission as well as that of a metropolitan or regional planning 
agency, and I think most people are aware of the fact that this metro- 
politan, or regional, problem is becoming one of the most significant 
things in the ‘development of the American city today because about 
two-thirds or more of the increase in population that is taking place in 
urban areas, especially in the large cities like Washington, is taking 
place outside the central city itself. Our regional planning problem is 
® very great one. 

I may say, also, that we have a very unique situation here in Wash- 
ington, something no other American city has in this form. We have 
the Regional Planning Council and the National Capital Planning 
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Commission working together with a coordinated staff. If we were 
to separate those staffs, separate the Commissions, we would have a 
very, very, much larger budget than we have at the present time, so I 
think we are fully justified in the rather moderate increases that we 
have been asking during the past 2 or 3 years. 

I may say that that which we are suggesting this year is the same as 
we originally suggested in last year’s request, and that the submission 
being made now has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget, so 
there is no serious dispute that I-know of with respect to this item. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








Program by activities: | 





Planning (total obligations)..........................-..-- $140, 525 $200, 000 $250, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available _-_____.____- --| 9, 175 | _.| 

Appropriation........-.....--.---- eee ae | "149, 700 | 200, 000 | "250, 000 


| 





Obligations by objects 


| 


1956 actual | 1957 estim: ate | 1958 estimate 








‘Total number of permanent itions__ nettae ee anon) 20 27 | 31 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-. 4 F. bewuteals 1 | 1 
Average number of all employees. -_____- ; 20 | 27 31 
Number of employees at end of year- - _--- peg nian 23 | 27 31 
Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
PIRNNRG DEINE Gongs 66954 4.- oos- 5 s0hh 9.051 ond $6, 530 | $6, 986 $7, 093 
as ac an cmnisminnts 3 wna GS8-8.9 GS-9.6 | GS8-9.8 

01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent at, ER a hao bees $119, 650 | $170, 122 $203, 720 
Positions other than permanent_- 1 ites akan 1, 898 | 8, 078 | 6, 740 
Regular pay above 52-week base. . 447 | | 770 
Payment above memeenane 63. es ae 437 | 500 | 500 
Total personal services-.____--- Penton’ 122, 432 178, 700 | 211, 730 
02 Travel__...- SMe cisdtst sie bey-- beans ‘ 4, 123 | 8,000 | 8, 000 
04 Communication services...._._______ : anteee 1, 737 | 2, 400 | 2, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction. _.____. Lb np cascidiad 39 | 200 | 200 
Blueprinting, photostating, ete.............----.- . 1, 425 2, 100 2, 100 
07 Other contractual services - -__- ae Ae 5 8, 365 | 4, 600 | 6, 310 
Services performed by other agencies... | 770 | 400 | 4, 000 
08 Supplies pon ie iccccinte tame ; 804 800 800) 
09 Equipment-___- Mel ja. adsl 413 | 2, 100 | 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund - ahi Bite Shaaea : | 12, 77 
138 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___..........-......---- sn. cecewaes 200 | 20 
Tey | ee ee eae 327 | 500 490 





SN I aside ine pihibe dese paremncasonae er 4 140, 525 | 200, 000 | 250, 000 


SS SS SS SSS Sahn SEN 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 





Appropriation het ih as, innate eee ES. oo eee Bo $149, 7 $200, 000 $250, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward --—-_.....---- Fee tee 13, 544 | 13, 505 10, 000 
Total budget authorizations available... __.........._-- 163, 244 213, 505 260, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. ................- ila caine 127, 111 190, 000 235, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. __-_--- rp digs cost MS 12, 679 | 13, 505 10, 000 
TNosabexpemdiumes). aise. 0 Ls i dees. 139, 790 203, 505 245, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation). ................_-_- NEON 1.~~ <-> 5 65h ae eae 
CONN 3. ow Bake Whe scs eel hq conmdcnucWecbnsude cceubives wee t.02.. 3 li. sc deen 
Obligated balance carried forward___..----.-.--------------.- 13, 505 10, 000 15, 000 








Total expenditures and balances...............-.....--- 163, 244 | 213, 505 260, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 3 through 9 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Part I. SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(City and Regional Planning) 


Amount of estimate.—$250,000 (1957 appropriation $200,000). 
Appropriation language changes proposed.—None proposed. 

Statutory authorization.—Public Law 592, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 781). 
Purpose of appropriation.—To finance the city and regional planning opera- 
tions of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. The two agencies occupy the same offices and use 
the same staff. 

5. General scope of the Commission’s functions —The Commission has three 
principal functions: 

1. To prepare and keep up to date its comprehensive plan for the National 
Capital and make related recommendations to developmental agencies, 

2. To serve as the central planning agency for both Federal and District 
Governments, reviewing their current developmental programs, 

3. To represent the Federal and District Governments for collaboration 
with the Regional Planning Council. 

In addition to these planning functions, the Commission has for more than 30 
years:had the duty of acquiring land, for parks, parkways, and playgrounds. 

Because of the need to serve coordinately both Federal and District Govern- 
ments in the Washington area and collaborate with Maryland and Virginia on 
interstate problems of growing magnitude, city and regional planning programs 
and procedures are far more complex and interdependent than in the average 
American city. 

It was the purpose of the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 to provide, 
through the Planning Commission and the Regional Planning Council, the me- 
diums for development of general guiding plans throughout the National Capital 
region with a view to avoiding costly mistakes in public policy and as a means 
for evaluating and resolving inevitable differing views and interests, The ex- 
perience of the last 4 years has shown that this purpose cannot be realized, how- 
ever, without a far more adequate staff to service the Commission’s increased 
needs under the new act. 

Recently a committee of the Commission made an exhaustive study of the staff 
requirements for carrying out all its responsibilities as intended under the new 
legislation. The committee concluded that it would require about double the 
then staff of 20, recognized as inadequate even under the old legislation, . This 
report was presented to the Bureau of the Budget and request made for progres- 
sive expansion to this objective. Four additional positions were allowed this 
year. 


Shh 
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Washington, the National Capital, enjoys the services of a 10-member planning 
Commission composed of ‘5 eminent citizens well qualified and experienced in 
city and regional planning’”’, 2 of whom must be residents of the District of 
Columbia or environs (all of whom serve without pay) and 5 ex officio members 
who are Federal and District officials designated especially because of their re- 
sponsibilities for development of the Nation’s Capital. Other ex officio members 
are the chairman of the Senate and House Committees on the District of Colum- 
bia. Similarly, the Regional Planning Council is composed of 10 members desig- 
nated from the local planning agencies of the metropolitan area, who receive no 
salary for their service on the Council. 

The Commission and Council are served by a single staff, which is still as inade- 
quate for present purposes as was the staff that was serving the Commission before 
the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 expanded its duties and created the 
Regional Council. Since then, appropriations have been made available for only 
6 additional positions, making a net total of 24 for which funds are currently 
available on a full-time basis. 

6. Current work of Commission and Council.—The following projects are in 
addition to the routine planning activities of the Commission and Council. 

Major current activities of the Commission: 

(a) Determination of the planning criteria on the general proposals for 
Federal public buildings requested by House Public Works Committee, in- 
volving important revisions in the Commission’s central area plan and plan- 

= specifications for outlying locations. 

(6) Review of consultants’ proposals for complete revision of the District 
of Columbia zoning regulations and maps and submission of report and 
recommendations to the Zoning Commission. 

(c) Coordination of Highway Department proposals for inner-ring location 
with land use plans for adjoining areas. 

(d) Analysis, modification, and perfection of the Commission’s proposed 
thoroughfare plan for the District of Columbia in the light of the results of 
the transportation study. 

(e) Development of neighborhood plans for 140 areas throughout the city 
as a guide for recommendations on public-works improvements and urban 
renewal plans. 

(f) Advance review of District of Columbia $300 million public-works 
program as to conformity with the comprehensive plan and coordination 
with Federal projects. 

Major projects of the Regional Council: 

(a) Completion of basic land-use population and employment studies and 
projections to 1965 and 1980. 

(6) Preparation of prliminary general development plan for the region.) 

(c) Preparation of a coordinated regional highway ard transportation plan. 

(d) Analysis of regional water supply and sewage disposal survey con- 
clusions as to effect on land-use plan and future population distribution. 

7. Details of proposed increases.—The proposed increase of $50,000 over the 
1957 appropriation requested by the Commission and approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget is divided into the objects of expenditure next discussed. 

01 Personal services: Approximately 66 percent of the requested increase of 
$50,000 is for personal services, part for periodic step increases pursuant to law. 

01 Personal services, $33,030 increase: The total net increase for personal 
services is $33,030, of which $32,130, less lapses, is for the new positions requested 
for 1958; $1,946 for periodic step increases provided by statute; and $770 for 
regular pay above 52-week base. There is a reduction of $1,338 in intermittent 
employment. 

he estimates for 1958 provide for 31 positions, the same number as requested 
for 1957 and with only minor changes in the grades and titles of the positions to 
be added. Greater emphasis has been placed upon the need for strengthening the 
planning staff with the addition of both regional and city planrers. 

There were allowed last year in the estimates submitted to the Congress a net of 
27 positions. Due co reductions made by Congress and the necessity for making 
other savings, three of these positions cannot be filled on a full-time basis. The 
four new positions include a senior city planner, a senior planning analyst, an 
associate city planner, and an associate planning engineer. The estimates will 
require an average of 2.4 positions to be lapsed. 

07 Other contractual services: Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act, 
$210 increase. 

An increase of $210 over the previous fiscal year will enable the Commission to 
meet the obligation of the Federal Government under the Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act. 
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Stenographic reporting services, $1,500 increase; The principal item of increase 
is due to the cost of stenographic reporting services in reporting the regular and 
committee meetings of the Commission, based on a full year’s schedule of meetings. 

Services performed by other agencies, $3,600 increase: The items of increases 
above those usually incuned annually consist of an item of $2,500 for constructing 
panels in the Commission’s meeting room for the mounting of large drawings and 
renderings, the present facilities being makeshifc and at least 22 years old. The 
other item provides for the assignment of an automobile to the Commission on a 
monthly rental basis by General Services Administration. 

11 ontribution to retirement fund, $12,770 increase: This item represents 
the Commission’s need for 1958 to meet statutory requirements. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Kirwan. The 1957 appropriation was $200,000, the Federal 
retirement contribution is $12,770. The 1958 hase is $212,770 and 
the 1958 request is $250,000, an increase of $37,230. 

When we ‘gave you an increase of $50,000 for this year, I hoped 
that would be adequate for awhile. But we are being asked for 
another 25-percent increase. 

I think you explained why you wanted this increase. 

Mr. BarrHo.tomMew. That is what I was just suggesting, part of 
this program of gradually bringing our staff up to the level we think 
is necessary for both of the city planning and the Regional planning 
functions. 

You see, our ultimate need, as we see it, and that really is not a 
maximum need at all, is supporting a staff of 40. 

As I said before, we have about 27 now. This will bring us up to 
about 30 staff, and we are still undermanned «s far as our total pro- 
gram and needs are concerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have 27 now, you say? 

Mr. BarrHo.tomew. Yes, but not full time. 

Mr. Kirwan. What we will allocate to you now 

Mr. BartHo.omew. That is with some lapses, but provision for 27 
total, although the money does not cover the full 12-year period for 
all of them. 

AVERAGE SALARY 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that the average salary is going up from 
oer in 1956 to $7,093 in 1958. That is $563 a position. Why is 
this? 

Mr. BartHotomew. Let me say in that respect that there is prob- 
ably no field of professional activity or professional work in America 
today where the demand is as great as it is in this field, and where the 
salaries are going up more rapidly. 

Even in the field of engineering, which has been greatly stimulated 
by the road program, as you know, the salaries are not going up as 
fast as they have been in this field of city planning. 


REGIONAL PLAN 


Mr. Kirwan. One of the major current activities of the Commis- 
sion is shown in the justification on ‘‘Preparation of preliminary gen- 
eral development plan for the region.’”’ Don’t we have at least a 
preliminary general plan by now? 
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Mr. Bartuotomew. No; we never have had any at all for the 
region. We have a plan for the District of Columbia which the 
Planning Commission worked out, in fact made its original plan in 
1927 and then revised it in 1950, but this matter that you refer to 
is the total regional area which is a new delineation in the 1952 act 
and for which the Regional Planning Council was created. 


TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Travel costs are going up from $4,123 in 1956 to 
$8,000 this. year, or double, but employees are up only about 30 


percent. How do you explain this? 


Mr. Bartuotomew. I will have to ask Mr. Nolen, whom I was 


going to introduce next, to oe on that. 
Mr. Noten. Travel costs, } 


{r. Chairman, are primarily the expenses 


of the members of the Commission, out-of-town members of the Com- 


mission being brought to Washington. 


If we had a low actual expense last year it is because there were 
some meetings that out-of-town members did not come to. We have 
to make our estimates on the assumption that members will come to 
all meetings, for they are privileged to come to all meetings, and we 
have just so many meetings a year, so our estimates and authoriza- 
tions in the appropriation language are based on that. 

The odds are always that we will not spend the whole amount. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Program and finaneing 








| 
1956 actual 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: | 
1, George Washington Memorial Parkway, Va_--..-...-.-- | $104, 


$174, 653 $1, 914, 000 











2. George Washington Memorial Parkway, Md__...-...--- 207, 730 1, 975, 000 
3. Extension of stream valley parkways into nearby Mary- | 
Sl cheniamiins bd dlinats the pitch ledeeit 875 476, 735 379, 000 
4, Park, parkway, and playground system in the District 
ee etc ot So en aiaimmeenem amine 84, 967 | 889, 151 1, 853, 000 
is Dota) einen sia sini «oss denne 5-4 5555---) 190,466 | 1,748, 269 6, 121, 000 
inancing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward..................... —663, 735 —973, 269 — 475, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward..............-.-..-- a 973, 269 G76, COO |. 00505 -6u5 5} 
PIII. ob te odd bitin dds edenkine “Werle aiid 500, 000 


1, 250, 000 5, 646, 000 


a re 


LR SENT RE PRE 
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Obligations by objects 





| 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
1 


‘otal number of permanent positions_-.--.............-------- | 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year... ..---- 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary , : 
Average grade. .....----- 


Personal services: | 
Permanent positions | | $11, 440 $18, 721 
Regular pay above 52-week base. -- -- | 79 
Total personal services_------- ‘ | 10, 337 | 11, 440 18, 800 
Travel aba niles sist aetna S 19 | 100 | 100 
Communication services. ........-.-.. 13 | 100 | 160 

Printing and reproduction: Blue printing, photostating, | 
ete.__- 325 | 450 600 
Other contractual services... --..----.-<.-.------s--.---- 42 | 146 | 180 
Services performed by other agenciés Lafoke , 100 | 400 
Real property title examinations ss | 2, 564 24, 300 
Real property surveys. -__--- = aaa ane ate’ ee 2, 223 | 33, 250 78, 100 
Real property appraisals__.__.-.-_-..._.- 3, 555 9, 075 25, 200 
Supplies and oh. le Beetle | 58 100 | 100 
Equipment wud whi waka 150 175 | 660 
RINE ORES BET OOCEIOE ie on os wine o pemdentastees a -bpe- deen 173, 317 | 380, 5, 971, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to | 
retirement fund 1, 400 


190, 466 | 1, 748, 269 | 6, 121, 000 





Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Di tte ncn cniict anni takent ne desiiiaaiai $500, 000 | $1, 250, 000 | $5, 646, 000 
Balance brought forward: 
OG, ad jk seal A wath telnbanepuubedntinentiea 663, 735 973, 269 475, 000 
CS ree ree She x 404, 260 | 366, 872 | 543, 000 


Total budget authorizations available . | 1, 567, 995 | 2, 590, 141 6, 664, 000 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 227. 854 i 
| 


578, 000 5, 298, 000 
Out of prior authorizations-__. 


994, 141 1, 018, 000 
Total expenditures... L. 20 SRO cian 227,854 | 1, 572,141 
Balance carried forward: 
UME <5 nha nS ge vse bese website de cusa Yasue 973, 269 475, 000 
GQRsk. ddse- daddies civcdblicwencsd 366, 872 | 543, 000 | 





Total expenditures and balances_--.....----------------| 1, 567,995 | —-2, 590, 141 | 


Mr. Kirwan. “Land acquisition,’”’ $1,250,000 was appropriated for 
1957, and $5,646,000 is requested for 1958, increase of $4,396,000. 
What about that? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. There are two parts to that. One is the 
District of Columbia, and the other is the Maryland situation. Mr. 
Nolen will speak with respect to the District and Mr. Oliver and 
Mr. Nicholson will speak with respect to the Maryland side. 

Mr. Noten. The first item listed in the justification here is under 
section 1-A, for the George Washington Memorial Parkway. That 
is the part of our land acquisition program which is outside the 
District of Columbia but a responsibility of the Planning Commission 
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to acquire under agreements with Maryland and Virginia, and for 
the National Park Service to improve. 

Suppose I summarize the whole program I am presenting. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long will it take. 

Mr. Noten. I will do it very quickly. 

Mr. Kirwan. All rigat. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Mr. Noten. The amount for the George Washington Parkway, 
$3,475,000. That will permit the completion of that project. We 
would expect we would not have to come back to Congress any more 
on that if this amount is appropriated. 

Under section 1—B, providing for the extension of the National 
Capital parks system into Maryland, we have a very modest program 
for that this year for reasons which will be presented, as Mr. Barthol- 
omew stated, by the Maryland Commission representatives. 

Under section 1—C, a counterpart in Virginia of the 1~B program. 
there are no estimates submitted for that this year. 

Under section 4, the District of Columbia portion of the program, 
we have an estimate of $1,853,000. That is divided into 13 projects 
which are set forth in detail later in the justification and which we 
have asked not be printed, in accordance with our usual practice, in 
order that we may have a free hand in negotiating for the land 
acquisition. 

Now to go back to the section 1—A estimates, the primary reason 
we are asking for all the money we believe to be necessary to complete 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway at this time, is that the 
National Park Service has a mission 66 program, which I am sure 
you have heard of, which contemplates a major improvement program 
terminating on their 50th anniversary in 1966. They have a budgeted 
program, and in some cases actually have funds on hand, to proceed 
with the improvement of the parkway on the assumption we will 
complete the land acquisition promptly. 

This has been a longtime project, but it has dragged largely because 
of the war and the aftermath. I think everyone recognizes now that 
there is no gain in delay, that it costs only more. Now that we have 
this improvement program ready to follow through on a program for 
completion of acquisition, we feel we should have all the money to 
finish now. 

In Maryland the Montgomery County section is in its last stages of 
acquisition. We are practically finished there and are asking only 
$75,000 to wind that up. 

In Fairfax County, Va., we have funds to extend more than halfway 
to Great Falls, and we have an agreement now with the county author- 
ities to go ahead and complete the first two units up there, made very 
opportune by the CIA development. 

In Prince Georges County in Maryland, embracing the parkway 
section below Washington, we have reached complete agreement with 
the board of county commissioners on the desirability of moving ahead 
and completing that section. 

So these estimates, Mr. Chairman, are designed to finish this job 
so that construction programs can immediately follow. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 10 through 16 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Part II. Lanp AcQuisiTION 


1. Amount of estimate, 35,646,000 
Breakdown according to sections of Capper-Cramton Act: 
Sec. 1-a, George Washington Memorial Parkway: 
Fairfax County, Va 1, 500, 000 
Montgomery ants: TS on anced esha nt ce ee tahoe igs 75, 000 
Prince Georges County, Md 1, 900, 000 


3, 475, 000 


Sec. 1—b, Extension of National Capital park system into Maryland. _ 318, 000 
Sec. 1-c, Virginia stream valley parks None 
Sec. 4, Park, parkway, and playground system in the District of 

Columbia 1, 853, 000 


(Not exceeding $152,000 of the funds available for land-acquisition purposes 
will be used during the fiscal year 1958 for necessary expenses of the Commission, 
other than payments for land, in connection with land acquisition.) 


2. Appropriation language changes 

The appropriation language for 1958 has been changed to accord with the 
respective amounts being requested under the three sections of the basic act and 
the amount of the incidental acquisition costs has been changed to correspond 
with estimates therefor. 


8. Statutory authorization 


Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended by the act of August 8, 1946 
(60 Stat. 960), and popularly known as the Capper-Cramton Act. 


4. General justification 

It is emphasized that all of the expenditures for land acquisitions in the District 
of Columbia are repaid in full into the United States Treasury by the District of 
Columbia; local authorities in Maryland and Virginia match United States 
appropriations for land acquisition for the George Washington Memorial Parkway; 
and for extending the National Capital park system into Maryland, the United 
States contributes one-third and local jurisdictions pay two-thirds of the cost of 
land acquisition. 

The financial provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act were designed to permit, 
in fact encourage, the expeditious acquisition of such lands as are necessary and 
desirable for development of the National Capital park, parkway, and playground 
system in accordance with a carefully balanced comprehensive plan. 


5. Justification of individual projects (by Capper-Cramton Act sections) 
(a) Section l-a—George Washington Memorial Parkway: 
Authorization _...... $7, 500, 000 
Appropriations to date 
Appropriations requested 


Land is acquired along the shores of the Potomac Riv er, above and below 
Washington from Great Falls to Mount Vernon, one-half the cost of which is 
borne by the local jurisdictions. Funds made available through 1957 are esti- 
mated to complete acquisition of land for the Virginia project from Mount 
Vernon to the proposed Cabin John Bridge above the CIA headquarters at 
Langley, Fairfax County, Va., and to Great Falls on the Maryland side with 
minor exceptions. 

$1,500,000 is being requested as the estimated cost to complete the parkway 
on the Virginia side of the river. This amount represents $1 million as the share 
of the Federal Government, an advance of $500,000 (to be repaid as provided by 
law) as the share of Fairfax County, making a total of $1,500,000, the county 
share to be matched by a cash contribution of $500,000 by the State of Virginia. 

For the section of the parkway in Montgomery County the Commission is re- 
questing $75,000 as its half share, to be matched by a cash contribution of $75,000 
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by the Maryland National Capital Park and Planning Commission on behalf of 
Maryland. This amount will complete the section of the parkway in Mont- 
gomery County, including the Little Falls Branch Parkway connection. 
$1,900,000 is being requested for the section of the parkway in Prince Georges 
County extending from the District line to Fort Washington, which will be com- 
pleted with this appropriation. Of the amount requested, $950,000 or one-half 
represents the share of the Federal Government and the remaining $950,000 
represents an advance to be made to the county as its one-half share of the cost, 
said advance also to be repaid into the Federal Treasury as provided by law. 


(b) Extension of stream valley parks into Maryland—-section 1 (b)—$318,000: 





CS EEE LAE ALES | RATS $4, 500, 000 
appropristions.te date. ...................iJ0/ ~ GUSues eu 3, 095, 752 
Meptopriations requested... ....... 0g Des 318, 000 


The $318,000 requested for 1958 constitutes an advance of $212,000 (to be 
repaid to the United States) and $106,000 United States contribution. 

The estimates for proceeding with the land-acquisition program under section 
1 (b) for 1958 have been based largely on two factors not governing the program 
in recent years: (1) inability of the Maryland Commission to increase its bonded 
indebtedness limitation and its park tax rate until authorized by the 1957 biennial 
session of the Maryland State Legislature; and (2) the necessity to reimburse 
the Maryland Commission’s park-development funds for advance land acquisi- 
tions previously made in accordance with the basic agreement, in the interest of 
avoiding excessive increase in land cost. 

Because of these factors, the 1958 estimates include an advance and contribu- 
tion limited to only two new units in Montgomery County where such funds can 
be most advantageously expended. The detailed explanation of the two Mary- 
land stream valley units are as follows: 

Little Falls Branch Park, unit 1, Montgomery County, $126,000.—Unable to 
enter immediately into agreement ‘with the Commission to utilize the $50,000 
appropriation made for fiscal year 1956 as a contribution, the Maryland Commis- 
sion acted to acquire lands in this prospective unit most threatened with develop- 
ment by making advance purchases with its own park improvement funds. This 
action was taken because of a substantial increase in cost of the land for the section 
of this park lying between MacArthur Boulevard and Massachusetts Avenue. 
The Maryland Commission’s funds, however, were insufficient to acquire the whole 
unit. 

Among the parcels not acquired in this unit is a 17.96-acre tract zoned for 
apartments. It is estimated that the additional cost involved in acquiring this 
land, which has greatly increased in value, will be $126,000 over and above the 
$150,000 cost originally estimated when the 1956 estimates were made. The 
current estimates are based on a one-third Federal contribution of $42,000 and a 
two-third advance loan of $84,000 to the Maryland Commission. 

The acquisition of land is this unit is vital to preserve this stream valley for the 
following reasons: 

1. The need for a connection between the proposed George Washington 
Memorial Parkway and the Bradley Boulevard area. The Little Falls Branch 
Parkway will make this connection possible. 

2. In the preliminary studies of the parkway road location it was found that 
it would be necessary to cross to the west side of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 
order to avoid the Dalecarlia Reservoir. Therefore, since a connection to the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway must be made, funds are requested to 
acquire the land immediately north of MacArthur Boulevard to make possible 
the Little Falls Parkway road connection with the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway. 

Sligo Greek Park, unit No. 6, Montgomery County, $192,000.—This estimate is 
based on a contribution of $64,000 (one-third) by the United States and on an 
advance of $128,000 (two-thirds) to the Maryland commission for 8 years without 
interest for the general reasons previously stated. It has particular merit, how- 
ever, in that it will provide for a substantial reimbursement to the Maryland 
Commission of funds previously spent by them out of their park improvement 
funds to forestall development, thereby improving the situation with respect 
to their funds. 

This unit of the Sligo Creek stream valley contains approximately 71 acres, 
In order to preserve this park unit from subdivision encroachment and to acceler- 
ate its park purchase program in the face of rising land costs, the Maryland 
Commission purchased by advance of its own park improvement funds most of 
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the land in this unit. Of the 11 parcels involved, 8 have been acquired at a cost 
of $178,432.37 which amount covers 65.2939 acres of land. The 3 remaining 
unacquired parcels (5.74 acres), are estimated to cost approximately $22,000. 

There is a pressing need for developed park land in this general area. The 
elementary school to the north has been completed. The land to the southwest 
of this unit has been recently developed and homes are now being occupied. 
Because of this increased density, there is great need for park and recreation 
development in this entire stream valley. 

Economic factors also play an important role in the need for immediate ac- 
quisition. As perimeter residential development takes place, land values con- 
tinually rise. he contemplated improvement of Old Bladensburg Road and 
the installation of a sanitary sewer will have the effect of increasing the adjacent 
park land values. Additional purchases must be made in order to protect the 
stream and bank area from the hazards of residential construction. 

Both Commissions have approved a general development plan for this unit 
which is the northern terminus of the Sligo Creek Park. The other 5 units in 
this valley have already been acquired. Thus its acquisition will complete a con- 
tinuous stream valley park plan extending from the stream’s confluence with the 
Northwest Branch in Prince Georges County to the headwaters within Mont- 
gomery County. 


(c) District of Columbia Park, parkway and playground system—section 4: 


Authorization _ ____ Side sa Der aca EMO NOPID sa sn 3'ota ck cx ein eo gc ee $16, 000, 000. 00 
Aiipeimrim tins tay eee 88 Sn ee” 13, 075, 827. 97 
Appropriation requested... ...:...-....2-+.....- Bete re 1, 853, 000. 00 


Land is acquired in the District of Columbia, with all expenditures being repaid 
to the United States by the District of Columbia. Acquisitions are part of the 
Commission’s comprehensive plan for the park, parkway and playground system 
of the National Capital. The entire 1958 program has been approved by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The estimates will provide funds 
for 8 park-and parkway projects, 3 recreation centers and 2 playgrounds. Of the 
13 projects, 7 are presently incomplete and will be completed along with 6 new 
projects, except Fort Drive, if these funds are appropriated. The detailed esti- 
mates, descriptions and justifications are separately submitted. 

Mr. Krrwan. Expenditures for land acquisition in the District of 
Columbia are repaid in full into the United States Treasury by the 
District of Columbia. Are these repayments current? 

Mr. Nouen. Yes, within a few hundred thousand dollars. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. Krrwan. You are requesting $1,500,000 for 1958 to complete 
the parkway on the Virginia side, meluding an advance of $500,000 
to be repaid by Fairfax County. Do you have a guaranty of repay- 
ment from the county? A 

Mr. Noten. We have a guaranty that we think is sufficient at 
this time to back up our request for appropriation. We have an 
agreement that was recently executed with both the county and 
State authorities which anticipates moving ahead and we have a 
letter from the Fairfax County Park Authority saying they will 
cooperate. ] 

Mr. Krrwan. And they expect to repay this money? 

Mr. Noten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please insert the agreement into the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The Board of County Commissioners for the County of Fairfax has acted 
formally to authorize the negotiation of an appropriate agreement with the 
National Capital Planning Commission covering the repayment to the United 
States of $500,000 as its share of matching funds for the acquisition of lands for 


the GWMP, in the event such amount is. appropriated by the Congress. In the 
same action the Board authorized the negotiation of an appropriate agreement 
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or agreements covering the matching by the county of its share ($207,000) of the 
$414,000 of Federal funds appropriated for fiscal year 1957 for the same purposes. 


Farrrax County Park Avurnoriry, 
Alexandria, Va., September 5, 1956. 
Mr. Joun No.en, Jr., 
Director of Planning, National Capital Planning Commission, 
Department of the Interior Building, Washington, D. C 


‘Dear Mr. Noten: At the August 9th meeting of the Fairfax County Park 
Authority I outlined for the members that portion of ‘‘mission 66’’ of the National 
Park Service which pertained to a George Washington Memorial Parkway and 
particularly that portion of the proposed parkway from Langley to a crossing 
above Great Falls. 

The Fairfax County Park Authority unanimously endorsed the extension of 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway above Langley and asked me to 
convey this expression of their interest to you. This endorsement was predicated, 
of course, on our working out a mutually aotinaters. agreement with regard to 
the exact location of the parkway through the Great Falls area, 

You may convey, if you will, our endorsement of this project to your National 
Capital Planning Commission and assure them that we will cooperate in every 
way we can to make the completed parkway possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. C. Rosinson, Treasurer. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the provision for advances under 
existing law. 

Mr. Noten. You mean with reference to the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway? 

Mr. Kirwan. Any of them, the law about advancing this money. 
You say somebody gave you a note that they will make the payment. 

Mr. Noten. The arrangement is this: The law requires the Com- 
mission to enter into an agreement with State and/or county for 
matching funds. In the case of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway there must be equal funds. We cannot spend a dime for 
land acquisition no matter how much Congress appropriates without 
that money being matched dollar for dollar by the local jurisdiction. 

In the case of Virginia the county advanced us half of the required 
matching funds and the State the other half, so we get a quarter of the 
total from the county and a quarter from the State. _ 

We recently completed an agreement with Fairfax County and the 
State, for example, for the extension of the parkway on up to the CIA 
installation at Langley, to which they have each contributed $200,000, 
making a total of $400,000 from local sources to match $400,000 from 
Federal sources. wiht ere) 

Mr. Krrwan. That goes the same way from the District line to 
Fort Washington? ; 

Mr. Noen. Yes, except for one difference on the Maryland side. 
It doesn’t affect, however, the Federal contribution. 

In Maryland the State does not contribute, and the whole burden 
of matching the Federal contribution rests with the local Maryland 
authorities. 

Because of that heavier burden and the amount of money involved, 
and for other local reasons, we are asking in this budget this year, for 
both an advance and a contribution so that one-half of the $1,900,000 
in the estimates represents a Federal contribution of $950,000, and the 
other half is for a loan which will be repaid by the local jurisdiction 
within 8 years. : 

Mr. Krrwan. Please insert a copy of the agreement with the local 
authorities in Maryland into the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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County ComMIssIONnERS, Prince Grorces County, 
Upper Marlboro, Md., September 17, 1966. 
Mr, Joun Nowen, Jr., 
Director, National Capital Planning Commission, 
Interior Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Noven: Per your request, the following is a copy of an order passed 
ba rhe board of county commissioners, at its regular meeting held September 14, 
1956, relative to the George Washington Memorial Parkway: 

“Tt was ordered, that the board of county commissioners cooperate in the pro- 
gram of the Planning Commission and the Park Service in the acquisition of land 
necessary for the construction of the George Washington Memorial Parkway. It 
is the understanding of this commission that the Planning Commission and the 
Park Service will participate on a 50-percent basis for the land acquisitions and 
that this commission will put up one-half of the cost and the Federal Government, 
through the respective agencies, will put up the other one-half of the cost, After 
the land has been acquired, the Federal Government through the Park Service 
will construct, at the cost of the Federal Government, the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway from the District line to Fort Washington.” 

Very truly yours, 
R. Lee Van Horn, 
Clerk, Board of County Commissioners. 





County Commissioners, Prince Grorcres County, 
Upper Marlboro, Md., January 31, 1957. 
Mr. Joun NOLEN, Jr., 
Director of Planning, National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. No.en: It is my pleasure to inform you that at the regular meeting 
of the County Commissioners for Prince Georges County, held in Upper Marl- 
boro, January 29, 1957, an order was unanimously passed authorizing our attorneys 
to prepare appropriate legislation to enable the county to execute a supplemental 
agreement with the Federal Government through the agency of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission. 

The amount of this loan would be for $950,000 and to run for a period of 8 years, 
the proceeds to be used for the purchasing of the land sites for the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway. 

This action of the board is indeed pleasing to me and marks a step forward in the 
development of the scenic beauty of our county and enlarging our transportation 
facilities for a rapidly growing people. 

Very truly yours, 
Herspert W. ReIcHett, 
President, Board of County Commissioners. 


LITTLE FALLS BRANCH PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. $126,000 is requested for acquisition under “Little 
Falls Branch Park, unit I, Montgomery County”’ including an ad- 
vance loan of $84,000 to the Maryland Commission. Do we have a 
repayment guaranty on this? 

Mr. Noten. That is a different system in Maryland. If you are 
going to get into the Maryland items might I suggest we ask the 
Maryland representatives to come in? 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Nouen. While they are coming in I will make this explanation. 
The provisions of the law with respect to the extension of the District 
park system into Maryland stream valleys is that the acquisition and 
development shall be undertaken by the local jurisdiction, in this 
case the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
set up in 1927. 
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Under provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act of 1930 the Federal 
Government contributes one-third and the local jurisdiction pays the 
other two-thirds. 

The law permits the Federal Government to advance as a loan 
two-thirds of the cost to run for a period of 8 years without interest. 

For many years that provision was utilized, but in 1951, due to the 
pressures being exerted on the Federal budget, the Maryland commis- 
sion on their own volition asked only for the Federal contribution and 
undertook to raise by bond issues on the open market the portion of the 
acquisition fund which they would pay in the last analysis, anyway. 

he budget this year has been complicated to some extent by that 
practice, and Mr. Nicholson, who is here, as the secretary-treasurer 
of the Maryland commission, together with Mr. Oliver, vice chairman 
and park commissioner, will explain the two items we have in that 
budget. 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS TO MARYLAND 


Mr. Kirwan. You say it is in the law, then, that we can advance 
this money without interest? 

Mr. Noten. That is correct, sir. 

1 might say that all the loans that have been granted in the past 
have been repayed except for a few that have another year or two to 
run out. 

We can give you a schedule on all these financial arrangements if 
you wish, going back to the very beginning. They have all been 
carefully worked out by the Maryland Commission. 

Mr. Kirwan. Perhaps the representative from Maryland can tell 
us how many of these advances we now have outstanding with the 
Maryland Commission and adjacent counties. 

Mr. Nicuouson. I haven’t those figures readily available, Mr. 
Kirwan. 

Mr. Krrwan. Can you get them for the record? 

Mr. Nicuouson. We can, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

The following statement shows advances, contributions and repayments under 
this section: 

















Advance Contributions Repayment date 
—— | ee ee a ee ee = 
Date i | | 
| Montgom- Prince Montgom-| Prince | Montgom-| Prince | Repayment 
jery County| Georges (ery County| Georges (ery County; Georges | due 
| County | County | | County 
eathctiigiteemenas emneuntiettiigillmenteeed emus — —— | |— -—— adimapeaiiclih tilealaaiginci al es dali 
Nov. 19, 1931_____| $96,000 |_.-- $48, 000 $96, 000 | 
Dec, 18, 1931- -__ -- | 60,000 |_....-- ot 30,000 |... 60, 000 | _. 
Apr. 22, 1932. - 166; 600 }-...-.---.. 94,000 | -- 188, 000 iz 
Do. ate 84,000 |__.-- 42,000 |....-.- = 84, 000 }-- 
June 14, 1933_--- 42,000 |___- 21,000 |... 42, 000 | 
ie ine 64, 000 |_.--- 32, 000 | - - 64, 000 |__.__. 
Dec. 1, 1938. ..__- BN OR Fees dig~ os | Se Annee neues 132,000 | .- | 
FONG Been aise fonsntn nan ns $200, 000 | : $100, 000 |...... ; $200, 000 | 
SGRy 3h, Pees. . <b.) di. Lick 133, 000 | Rc 66, 500 |.....-.--.- 133, 000 
Feb. 12, 1951-_--_- 132, 000 351, 000 | 66, 000 175, 500 5 Sane aa ahah on ttn . Fiscal year 
| 1959. 
Dee, 19, 1951... - eee | EEREOR hewel nheenhelvow us Fiscéal year 
| | 1960 
| | | > 
Total__....| 1,018,000 684, 000 509, 000 342, 000 | 666, 000 333, 000 
' t 
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These repayments were deposited into the Treasury of the United States and 
are not available to the Commission for expenditure. 


Tetal obpViiheon fi bi) 2 OTS 2 ied LU EL BRL sul i $1, 702, 000 
Baemetato J263. Joi. Jah. cca ouch len bgleb eshh Jongaceosds - hee $999, 000 
| | aaa oeeerremnree. beer Re | ie 483, 000 


pe ee ee ae Sa a a a re 220, 000 
MARYLAND-NATIONAL 
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PROGRAM 





AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Nicuouson. Mr. Chairman, I am Jesse F. Nicholson, secretary- 
treasurer of The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. I would like to say first of all, Mr. Chairman, that I 
appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before you again 
this year. We have a modest appropriation request of $318,000, as 
Mr. Nolen pointed out. I would like to take this opportunity, also, 
to thank the committee for its support and approval of our appro- 
priation request for the last 3 years. 

Those funds, quite frankly, have enabled us to hold the line in 
some nine stream-valley park units out in Maryland. 

The two park units involved in our 1958 request are Sligo Creek 
Park, unit No. 6 and Little Falls Branch Park, unit No. 1—A. 

It might interest you to know, Mr. Chairman, and I should like to 
point out at this time, that the Maryland Commission has heretofore 
advanced its park development money to purchase some of the land 
in these two units. 

We have expended, for example, in Sligo Creek Park, unit No. 6, 
roughly $178,000 and in Little Falls Branch Park, unit No. 1, about 
$105,000 which funds we very desperately need for the development of 
these and other units in the stream- valley park system in Maryland. 
So that aside from our desire to complete the acquisition of the land 
in these two units and thus get them into Capper-Cramton system, we 
are, of course, anxious to use these advance funds for development 
purposes. 

Mr. Kirwan, you may or may not know this, but we operate on a 
fixed 7-cent park tax. This limited tax provides the Maryland 
Commission with funds to acquire, administer, operate, develop, and 
maintain a park system which now has about 4,300 acres of park 
land. This 7-cent park tax has not been increased since we were 
organized back in 1927. Steps are going to be taken at the current 
session of the Maryland General Assembly, to provide more funds 
either from a park tax increase or by some other method so that we 
can get out and buy this park land before prices get much higher. 

During the last 3 years, this committee has recommended and the 
Congress has appropriated about $536,000 for park acquisition in 
Maryland. 

The Maryland Commission is in the process of issuing bonds of 
about $1 million to match those appropriations, and we feel confident 
that we will be able to match all of the existing appropriations by 
June 30 of this year. 

I might also say, sir, that the Maryland Commission went out on 
its own last year and borrowed an additional $1,200,000 to acquire 
stream-valley parks in Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties. 
We felt that it would be prudent to accelerate our land-purchase 
program and buy the land now before the cost became much higher. 


87677—57—_—_-48 
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We did this in the face of a very unfavorable bond market. We 
had to pay our highest interest rate on these bonds; namely, 4.38 per- 
cent, but we felt that the increase in the interest cost was small com- 

ared to what the cost of the land would be if we did not get out and 


uy it. 

The $536,000 that you gentlemen have approved for Maryland 
park acquisitions during the last 3 years includes a $60,000 Federal 
contribution for Oxon Run Park, unit No. 1. We ran into difficulties 
in that particular unit because since that unit was approved by the 
Maryland and the National Commissions, the owners of three parcels 
of land have constructed a public golf course on the property. This 
has enhanced the value of it and these funds, therefore, will be in- 
adequate to acquire that unit at this time. 

We are, therefore, asking the committee this year if it will authorize 
a transfer of this $60,000 to either Little Falls Branch Park, unit No. 
1—A, or some other critical park unit where we need to supplement 
existing funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I have prepared certain financial schedules relating 
to all of our appropriations for the benefit of the committee, which I 
would like to incorporate in the record. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


THe Mary.anp-NaTionaL CapitaL Park AND 
PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Silver Spring, Md., January 29, 1957. 
Memorandum. 
Subject: Appropriations under section 1 (b) of Capper-Cramton Act for acquisi- 
tion of parks in Maryland, 

The following schedules relating to the above subject are attached hereto and 
have been prepared for the information of the United States House of Representa- 
tives Appropriations Subcommittee for the Interior Department in connection 
with the proposed hearing before the subcommittee on Tuesday, January 29, 1957, 
at 2 p. m. in room B-23, United States Capitol: 

Schedule 1, Appropriation approved by Budget Bureau for park acquisition in 
Maryland for fiscal year 1958 under section 1 (b), Capper-Cramton Act. 

Schedule 2. Summary of park appropriations in Maryland under section 1 (b) 
of Capper-Cramton Act since July 1, 1948. 

Schedule 3. Allocation of appropriations approved by Congress under section 
1 (b), Capper-Cramton Act, since July 1, 1948. 

Schedule 4. Comparison of bonded debt with debt limitation set forth in 
chapters 56 and 57, laws of Maryland, 1947, extraordinary session. 

Schedule 5. Comparison of all appropriations made by Congress for park 
acquisition in Maryland with total authorized appropriation under section 1 (b) 


of Capper-Cramton Act. 
JEssE F. NIcHoLson, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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ScHEDULE 1.—Approprialion recommended to a Bureau for park acquisition 
in Maryland for fiscal year 1958 under sec. 1 (b), Capper-Cramton Act 


Park unit and location p Federal Federal | Total cost 
¥4 grant 34 loan 


Montgomery County: 
Sligo Creek Park, unit No. 6 (area from Old Bla- 
densburg Rd. to Channing Dr. extended) ____- é $64, 000 $128, 000 $192, 000 
Little Falls Branch Park, unit No. 1 (area from 
Massachusetts Ave. to Mac Arthur Blvd.) !____. a! 42, 000 | 84, 000 126, 000 


106, 000 212, 000 318, 000 





! Supplemental appropriation. 


SCHEDULE 2.—Summary of park appropriations under sec. 1 (b) of Capper-Cramton 
Act since July 1, 1948 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1949: 
Amount requested by Maryland commission ‘ $2, 994, 000 
Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress 1, 494, 000 
Amount approved by Congress 159, 000 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1950: 
Amount requested by Maryland commission : 1, 335, 000 
Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congr 750, 000 
Amount approved by Congress é ; 498, 000 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1951: 
Amount requested by Maryland commission 837, 500 
Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress_. BANE 2 1 De 500, 000 
Amount approved by Congress 397, 500 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1952: 
Amount requested by Maryland commission es. 941, 700 
Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress______. 795, 000 
Amount approved by Congress_- Bike Fae 2 RS None 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1953: 
Amount requested by Maryland commission : 640, 000 
Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress____- ae 495, 000 
Amount approved by Congress_______________--_----_- wth None 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1954: 
Amount requested by Maryland commission-____________---- 295, 000 
Amount submitted by Budget Bureau ET a None 
, None 
Fiscal year ending june 30, 1955: 
Amount requested by Maryland ne emmns 941, 700 
Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress____-__-___-.- 126, 000 
Amount approved by Congress______--_...----------- Ps 126, 000 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1956: 
Amount requested by Maryland commission -__- ~~. ___~-~-- 124, 000 
Amount submitted by cipal Bureau to Congress__--__- 124, 000 
Amount approved by Congres : 124, 000 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1957: 
Amount requested by Maryland commission _ _- 343, 000 
Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress_____- od 343, 000 
Amount approved by Congress — : 286, 000 
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ScHEDULE cklie- sc rape of appropriations approved by Congress under sec. 1(b), 
Capper-Cramton-Aect since July 1, 1948 


a peetttre hn ean A wkd amavis > berbhl ties aheeieplees $159, 000 
ee eg nea nao wih ame ecbecedemme 498, 000 
ee 397, 500 
Pt dee a cnab baie bud cean och teens ehanencwdgennan 126, 000 
Se SOUR IEG os oh oe hl dw Se cs Ce c 124, 000 
EE ST as SG hi inh cnn dgatioeewe cane eee 286, 000 

PN COCNEIUND co rewraw wes deco ntccccctnwenccnmenedescn 5, 590, 500 


ALLOCATIONS FOR EACH COUNTY 


Prince Georges County: 


Ppemt Doeeeaerk Wee bro Doo bi... Pay ae $85, 500 
oO gg IRS SRLS _ 111, 000 
Northwest Branch Park, unit No. 1_._.-___._-___--_- I 330, 000 
nee ee ee NO, 8 ni <n de accede ndleen 1 76, 000 
Scene Creer WE TG INOW es a es 264, 000 
Se EN Te, RENT ha ch he retin ie en 360, 000 
Paint Branch Park, unit No. 1 (supplement)___--___-___- kn we a 
Pee SRO STK, WIG INO) De ise onc cs eb Ad <n ckisennn . 5120, 000 
Northwest Branch Park, unit No. 2.........--.--..---.----. 6 32, 000 

muenl, femmes Gecrpes County... . - - - 2 nn ke cms swe nee nes 895, 500 

Montgomery County: 

Beene) ARRON PIC, MAAG IO Ar 132, 000 
Ce RIG TEU, Go. aie emer ndonédurneenn=s 66, 000 
Raeeee Paes eeremen rerk. init NO, Jo) 8 coe cc nec won nae 330, 000 
Little Falls Branch Park, unit No..1...........-..........--- 750, 000 
ee a er en nwa anwnwinn 6 8 3, 000 
Northwest Branch Park, unit No. 3_._._.......3-.u---...--- 9114, 000 

petal, Mentaomery County id beech on Sucu mens 695, 000 

Total funds allocated, both counties __........--.--..-.-.-- : 1, 590, 500 


1 MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amount of $152,000 to match Federal Government’s contribu” 
tion of $76,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in this park unit of $228,000. 

2 MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amount of $128,000 to match Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion of $64,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in this park unit of $192,000. 

3 MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amount of $120,000 to match Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion of $60,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in this park unit of $180,000. 

4 MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amount of $34,000 to match Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion of $17,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in this park unit of $51,000. 

5’ MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amount of $240,000 to match Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion of $120,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in this park unit of $360,000. 

6 MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amount of “44,000 to match Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion of $32,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in t' is park unit of $96,000. 

7 MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amounit of $100,000 to match Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion of $50,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in this park unit of $150,000. 

8 MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amount of $6,000 to match Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion of $3,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in this park unit of $9,000. 

§ MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amount of $228,000 to match Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion of $114,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in this park unit of $342,000. 
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ScHEDULE 4.——-Comparison of bonded debt with debt limitation set forth in Chs. 56 
and 57, Laws of Maryland, 1947, extraordinary session 


Prince Georges County: 
DIODE TRMORIO Fn new annie nde Seael ta ee lew td OU Teee $1, 250, 000 
Bonded debt payable from proceeds of.7 cents park 
tax as of Nov. 1, 1956: 


GGR Ss WT. oo nC a. ~ Senate ae te $147, 000 
Beries Foes A Sea rai 108, 000 
Series Qj bondec cs- 402 ci dis scilenen ccalies 351, 000 
————— 606, 000 
Total bonded debt (Prince Georges County)_ Se 
Balance for which Commission may issue bonds (Prince Georges 
Coants) eu. NOS JOR UA Ail SHANE OL Pee ESL ED 644, 000 


Montgomery County: 
Debt limitation !_______ ae aa Son ee EE a ras 2, 000, 000 
Bonded debt payable from proceeds of 7 cents park 
tax as of Nov. 1, 1956: 


PENG er NS 8 so cic wu ue ae ees .. $175, 000 
Series ‘D ‘bondessis- 2 sceease_ cc Ose Smet 84; 000 
Ts Sn hi ee 4, 000 


Series F bonds. 
Series H bonds- 


ee aera ee nature ry 64, 000 
sah 118, 000 


Seriés BM bones. S60. Poy, See. eee 44, 000 
Series: N bondes ic. s.. 26-2 ecu asdseroted p Se eere 88, 000 
I er 220, 000 
Series P bonds_______- 4 Sa i are cayees te med 240, 000 


—————_ 1, 987, 000 
Total bonded debt (Montgomery County) --_- ———— 
Balance for which commission may issue bonds (Montgomery 

NET  netesk ieumanenesin clans saneeialiin laeihaaiintai aaa teat einen a 963, 000 


Balance for which commission may issue bonds (both counties)__ 1, 607, 000 


1 Steps are being taken to increase debt limitation in both counties at next session of Maryland General 
Assembly. 1 percent of the assessable basis in each county portion of the Maryland-Washington metropoli- 
tan{district will be recommended in place of the present lump-sum figures. 
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SCHEDULE 5.—Comparison of all appropriations made by Congress for park acqui- 
sition in Maryland with total authorized appropriation under sec. 1 (b) of 
Capper-Cramton Act 








| Amount 
Fiscal year Total | Federal 
| Montgomery Prince 1/3 grant 
| County | Georges 
County 
GE ccmenet ih > eM ag «oper MII Dai ccteca asia $803,800 | $267, 933. 33 
1937 _- : 200, 000 | 200, 000 | 66, 666. 66 
TY eit. 3.035 ; sats. bbl $300, 000 | 300,000 | 100, 000. 00 
1942 3 an 200, 000 | 200, 000 66, 666. 66 
1049 , ; 79, 500 | 79, 500 159, 000 | 53, 000. 00 
1950 ; ee 249, 000 | 249, 000 498, 000 | 166, 000. 00 
7 ae fae 200; 250° | 197, 250 | 397,500 | 132, 500: 00 
1955 33 ‘ , | 50, 000 | 76, 000 | 126, 000 | 126, 000. 00 
1956 : To : 124, 000 124, 000 124, 000. 00 
1957___- Ses BF ; 117,000 | 169, 000 | 286, 000 286, 000. 00 


3, 094, 300 1, 388, 766. 65 
4, 500,000 | 1, 500, 000. 00 


1, 699, 550 | 1, 394, 750 | 
| 2, 250, 000 | 2, 250, 000 


Total appropriation 
Authorized appropriation. . 


Unappropriated balance___- “ 550, 450 | 855, 250 | 1, 405, 700 | 111, 233. 35 








{ 
} 
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Mr. Nicuotson. We thank you very much for your consideration. 

Mr. Krrwan. The matter was taken up and cleared with the 
Bureau of the Budget on this $60,000 you are asking to transfer? 

Mr. Nicuouson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Noten. May I add this. This is money already available. 
We had justified it before for acquiring this particular unit. It is now 
inadequate for that. We have pressures and emergencies elsewhere 
in the same stream-valley system, all in our approved plan, that we 
would like to use that money for. 

Mr. Kirwan. All this was taken up with the Budget? 

Mr. Nouen. They agreed it would be all right for us to take this 
up with the committee, that no language was necessary in the appro- 
priation, that we just had to get concurrence of the committee. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ACQUISITION 


Mr. Krrwan. Summarize the acquisition planned for the District 
of Columbia park, parkway, and playground system, at a cost of 
$1,853,000. 

Mr. Notrn. The program this year was founded on a change in 
position of the District Commissioners with reference to the overall 
programing. Our estimates for many years, since the end of the 
war, as presented to the Congress have been rather small. At the 
same time, the need for completing our program has been growing 
more and more acute. 

As you know, we have an overall comprehensive plan toward which 
we have been working for many years. We keep that plan up to date. 
We are trying to serve all parts of the District with a fine system of 
major parks, small neighborhood parks, playgrounds, playfields and 
recreation centers. e have a carefully worked out plan with the 
Recreation Board and the other authorities concerned. 

We have reached the point now where it is evident that if we do not 
speed up this program, it will cost a great deal more or will be impossi- 
ble of realization in certain sections of the city. So the Commissioners 
this year asked us to raise our sights to see if we could not bring this 
program more rapidly to a conclusion. 

Thus, while the estimate we have submitted is substantially in ex- 
cess of that which we had in recent years it is because of the reasons 
I have just cited. 

We had a written communication from the Assistant Engineer 
Commissioner, representing the Commissioners in this matter, back 
last June, which caused us to increase this program. Subsequently 
the program was approved by the District Commissioners. 

Each one of these items has been approved by the District Com- 
missioners and the recreation items have also been cleared with the 
Recreation Board. We have maps here today which will show the 
location and type of project involved as to location in the city and 
the detailed boundaries. 

PALISADES PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. Describe the acquisition plan in 1958 for Palisades 
Park. That is quite a park. 

Mr. Nowan. That is the clean-up item on a very large project. 
We have been postponing some rather expensive acquisitions there. 
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It involves surplus lands along the streercar line and railroad, on parts 
of which there is substandard housing which the Health Department 
is very anxious to get rid of. We also have some lands that are im- 
proved in the lower section, roughly from Reservoir Road on down 
that are necessary in order to provide the right of way for the Park- 
way Road which will connect with the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway up to Great Falls. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many acres did you buy there and what is the 
cost of it? 

Mr. Noxan. There is about 121 acres. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the cost? 

Mr. Noten. The total cost to date is $494,000. 

Mr. Krrwan. It must be valuable land. 

Mr. Noten. Some of it is improved. I mentioned that. The 
justification reveals that. That is what we are up against when we 


delay. 
We have bought over a long period of years 121 acres on that 
project. 
BUCHANAN RECREATION CENTER 


Mr. Krrwan. You have requested funds for the purchase of 0.38 
acres for the Buchanan Recreation Center at 13th and D Streets SE. 
Is this high cost justified? 

Mr. Noten. That is a high cost, sir, and we justify it on this basis. 
It takes a plan to show you best, but maybe I can describe it. 

There is a piece of nonconforming commercial property that juts 
into the area that we want to utilize. We have bought all around it. 
Mind you, this was a project that we had to carve out of improved 
areas in the heart of the city where no playgrounds had been set aside 
in times past. We have had to take improved property in any case. 
We bought over past vears the periphery, but right in the center of the 
block is this commercial property. 

Access to that commercial property is through a system of alleys 
which it is impossible to close unless we own the property. Those 
alleys in turn also cut up the area we have already acquired. 

So in order to utilize it efficiently and get in a playfield of the right 
dimensions, and an indoor ball field, et cetera, the things for which 
each recreational activity has special dimensional requirements, we 
must consolidate this area if we are going to get maximum utilization. 

The cost of this particular piece of property should be averaged 
with what we have already spent, rather than justified for this par- 
ticular ownership that we have to acquire here. We have no alter- 
native. We acquire this or we do not have an efficient unit. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is too bad they did not go after that piece of 
property first, when we could have saved a considerable sum. 

Mr. Noren. The theory was it would not increase in value as we 
bought the playground area around it. That was the theory. We 
had competent advice on that matter. We had appraisals made. I 
do not believe there has been any substantial increase in value other 
than that due to the change in the value of the dollar over a period of 
years. I think the first acquisition was made 10 or 15 years ago. 

Mr. Bupae. Since the Recreation Department has these standards 
for these playgrounds and knows how big a project is going to be, why 
do they not buy all of it at one time? 
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Mr. Noten. We do it on a progressive basis. As I indicated, we 
have undertaken this project in three bites. We got money for the 
first bite more than 15 years ago, the second bite after the war, and 
we asked several times for this money to complete. We have taken 
this up with the Recreation Board again this year. They expressed a 
desire for us to go ahead and complete this as rapidly as possible. 
Before that, we made an investigation of that whole section of the city, 
a survey of how much area we would need to accommodate the kinds 
of facilities to be provided. The squares were all improved. 

Mr. Bunge. Have you built anything on it yet? 

Mr. Nouen. Yes; this portion is being used now. Here is our plan 
on this. The portion that is already acquired is an open field, two 
softball diamonds, and a hundred-yard-dash track, a place for field 
sports, like hockey and soccer. The area on the west side that lies 
south of the potato-chip building is designated for small children, a 
sandbox, slides, see-saws, swings, baby swings, things of that kind, a 
jungle gym. Where the potato-chip building is, is a proposed field- 
house which is central to the whole thing to provide the headquarters 
for the supervision of the activities there. 

There is to be one of those shower pools also which are used in the 
summertime to keep the children cool, one that they wade in with 
sprays. It is a very sanitary ‘type of facility of that kind without 
any undue operating expense. We will have horseshoe courts. 

To the north of that will be two tennis courts. We cannot carry 
out that plan unless we have the whole area. If we are not allowed 
to buy this, we will have to cut something out. That decision will 
have to be made in consultation with the Recreation Board. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much will the improvements cost if you buy 
it? 

Mr: Noten. The improvements to develop this area? 

Mr. Krrwan. On that parcel of land, what will it cost for the 
improvements? 

Mr. BartHotomew. Not over $15,000 or $20,000. 

Mr. Noten. A very small proportion. Two tennis courts, this 
little concrete shower pool, and fieldhouse. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. Ido not think you explained that the area 
has been built up and had value; this is not something added in recent 
years. The value has always been there. The appraisal is not the 
owner’s appraisal but is ours. 

Mr. Kirwan. The real-estate man. 

Mr. Bartuo.tomew. He is our real-estate man, not the owner’s 
real-estate man. 

Mr. Kirwan. He appraised it at the amount shown in the budget; 
your real-estate man? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Yes. When you go back into these older 
built-up sections, it is expensive to get property. My experience in 
St. Louis is, we paid up to $200,000 an acre for some of these old 
in-town areas. 

Mr. Krrwan. I do not know what you want to pay it for. There 
must be somewhere in the neighborhood, or another neighborhood, a 
couple of blocks from this one, an area where you could have gone in 
to buy it. 

Mr. Bartnotomew. They are all built up. 
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Mr. Nouen. Before we move on any of these, we make a very 
complete survey of the whole neighborhood. All the older built-up 
sections of the city are a part of a very comprehensive study made 
many years ago and reviewed periodically, about every 5 years,. to 
determine if our original conclusions are still valid. 

As you may remember, we are working toward the realization of a 
comprehensive plan for the recreation system of the District which 
is based upon division into geographic neighborhoods, each with a 
major recreation center, 26 of them, serving areas approximately a 
mile in radius and minor playgrounds for smaller children approxi- 
mately within a quarter of a mile of every child. 

We are largely finished with that program. This particular unit 
we have been discussing was over here in the eastern part of the city, 
the Buchanan Recreation Center shown here, recreation unit No. 26. 
We determined 15 or 20 years ago when that area was first studied 
that we should combine the recreation center with the school at this 
location because the school had: some ground ,around it which could 
be used for part of the facilities that ordinarily would be provided in 
a recreation center. It also had facilities for administration and was, 
in general, a focal point for community activity. 

That principle we followed throughout the city. We examined all 
the blocks on every side of the school including the block that the 
school is in, and determined at. that time that the square to the west 
had the cheapest unit cost, even including this potato-chip establish- 
ment I mentioned, and the dilapidated row houses. 

(The following was submitted after the hearing:) 

(Notr.—Following the hearing, an inspection of the premises involved in the foregoing diseussion re} 


vealed that there has recently been some change in the use of the property which will justify a new appraisa 
and possibly establish a lower value than used in the estimates.) 


PALISADES PARK 


Mr. Krrwan. You say you bought some property from the rail- 
roads, for the Palisades Park. 

Mr. Krrwan. What did you pay the railroads for their property? 

Mr. Noten. That was vacant or submarginal property. We paid 
a very small amount for this, 10 or 15 cents, or something like that, a 
foot. 

Mr. Kirwan. The railroads did not charge a high price. 

Mr. Nouen. No; but those were properties that were, some of 
them, subject to flood. In that estimate, we have some up on the 
Palisades in higher amounts and the two average together. 


BUCHANAN RECREATION CENTER 


Mr. Kirwan. Regarding the Buchanan Center item, I would like 
to see somebody notify the Tax Commission about this matter. 
Mr. BatTHotomew. We will discuss it with them and also give a 
report on it. 
BROAD BRANCH VALLEY 


Mr. Kirwan. Describe the plans for the Broad Branch Valley. 


Mr. Noten. Broad Branch Valley is one of the major tributaries to 
Rock Creek. One of the reasons for setting up the original Park 


i 


ee 


nee: 
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Commission in 1924 was to enable it to buy the land necessary to 
preserve the flow of water in Rock Creek and retain the natural wooded 
slopes that form the tributary valleys. Over the years the Park and 
Planning Commission has bought lands for that purpose. 

In the Broad Branch Valley we have a situation that has not had 
any great urgency up until now. The west side of the valley slopes 
down to the edge of the road which is at the bottom of the valley. 
On this, the right-hand side, as you go down, is private property 
coming to the edge of the road. The road is a narrow 33-foot right-of- 
way, with no ordinary building setback lines which you would expect. 

What we want to do here, is instead of buying the fee title to 
the land, since all of this is presently subdivided or improved as large 
lots and estates, is to buy a right in land or a scenic easement, much 
as the Park Service does, buy that scenic easement at a fraction 
of the fee cost, which will then provide the protection that we feel 
should be provided in this important tributary of Rock Creek Park. 
That is what we based our estimates on. 


CLEVELAND PARK RECREATION CENTER 


Mr. Kirwan. How many acres is to be acquired for the Cleveland 
Park Recreation Center? 

Mr. Noten. The Cleveland Park Center is about 8 acres. This is 
one of those recreation centers, Mr. Chairman, that I referred to, 
that has not yet been acquired. 

This Cleveland Park Center will serve a very large section of the 
city in which there has been a very substantial child population, 
especially youth population, retained. 

Many of these older sections have had a migration out, but in this 
section, there are fine large homes and the population has maintained 
a fairly high proportion of the youth age group. 

The citizens association in that area has urged the Planning Com- 
mission for years to acquire this recreation unit for their neighborhood, 
Fortunately, it is property that is still vacant, being owned by the 
Chinese Government though not directly involving the Embassy. 

We believe as a result of negotiations that the citizens groups had 
with the Chinese Government some years ago, that it will be made 
available if we have the appropriation. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Kirwan. Please provide for the record the unobligated balance 
as of December 31, 1957, for each section of the land-acquisition item, 
and a current estimate of the amount that will be aacbiieated at the 
end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Noten. I will be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Sec. 1. (a) GkorGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 

Fairfax County, Va.—The unobligated balance as of December 31, 1956, was 
$583,266.28. During the month of January $150,000 of this amount was obligated 
upon receipt of matching funds from the State of Virginia, leaving an estimated 
unobligated balance as of June 30, 1957, of $433,266.28; $414,000 of this amount 
cannot be obligated until after July 1, 1957, when Virginia funds are expected 
to become available for matching. 

Montgomery County, Md.—The unobligated balance as of December 31, 1956, 
was $207,702.20; $207,000 of this amount is in process of being obligated under 
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an agreement with the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, now awaiting the President’s signature. When approved, Maryland 
will match this fund, so that by June 30, 1957, all available funds will be obligated. 


Sec. 1. (b) MaryLanp StrEAM VALLEY ParKs 


The unobligated balance as of December 31, 1956, was $537,147.62. The 
Maryland Commission has advised the National Commission that it intends to 
proceed with the issuance of bonds to match these appropriations with a view to 
encumbering them on or before June 30, 1957, assuming the $60,000 previously 
appropriated for Oxon Run Parkway may be allocated for other units, as requested 
of the committee. 


Sec. 4. Disrricr or- ConumBIA 

The unobligated balance as of December 31, 1956, was $799,340.36. Approxi- 
mately half of this amount is for acquisition of a park and a playground in South- 
west Washington being acquired by reimbursement through the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency, whose acquisition program is not yet completed. 
Part of this amount has been definitely committed for obligation and the balance 
will be covered by an agreement with RLA before June 30. An additional 
$243,000 is allocated for transfer to housing agencies for acquisition of surplus 
lands for 2 more playgrounds. These transactions with Government agencies 
plus other acquisitions of minor extent are expected to be completed by the end 
of this fiscal year when it is anticipated that there will be no unobligated balance 
remaining. 


WASHINGTON REGIONAL Mass TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Transportation survey (total obligations) 3, 863 | $225, 928 $19, 118 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation 
Reappropriation 


| 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent ae itions_ 9 | 
Full-time.equivalent of all other positions 7 a 
Average number of al] employees ; | cob pataiieae 

Number of employees at end of year. _........._._-- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


GS-8.6 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions $21, 802 | $47, 129 
Positions other than permanent ..._.............-.--- 13, 955 | 20, 400 | 
Other payments for personal services___.._.........--. 5, 205 | 2, 000 | 

Total personal services......................-.-.-.- 40, 962 | 69, 529 
J: ee eee ee ae 3, 074 4, 100 
Communication services-.-......-- g ‘ 602 250 
Printing and reproduction __-__.....-...-- 378 | 18, 000 
Blueprinting, photostating, ete. __......-_- 10, 447 1, 000 
Other contractual services : 92, 335 | 131, 165 | 
Services performed by other agencies_..............--..-. SE Be cecicunne heal 
Stenographic reporting services. --.............--------. 120 800 |_-- 

Supplies and materials 958 | 700 

i nuiitininich nuttadsinbdnonkiabh aa 272 | 200 | 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- | | 

tirement fund_ , 

Taxes and assessments 





Total obligations | 3, 86 225, 928 | 19, 118 
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Budget authorizations, eapenditures and balances 


! 1 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


emiatian.:} stids. oh. es Rs edi oe dk Bee ok . sit 
Reappropriation ¢ , 046 | $19, 118 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated ¢ ; 
Obligated . 82,195 | 25, 000 


Total budget authorizations available_..............._--} 327, 241 44,118 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Our of current authorizations_.....-....-..-..-..------ bat 200, 928 19, 118 
Out of prior authorizations ____-_-_- ne eae need 72, 162 | 82, 195 25, 000 
Total expenditures 72, 162 | 283, 123 44, 115 
Unetiiened balance no longer available (expiring ‘for obliga 
ion) | 45, 046 | 19,118 

Oblinpica balance carried forward _. est Bios ie) 82, 195 25, 000 


Total expenditures and balances__...__--..-.-.- 199, 403. | 327, 241 |. 





This is under Washington Regional Mass Transportation Survey. 
Insert pages 26 through 31. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Part III. WasHincton REGIONAL Mass TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


1. Amount of estimate.—None. 

2. Appropriation language.-—The appropriation language for 1958 provides 
that. the unobligated balance of the appropriation heretofore granted under this 
heading shall remain available for obligations during the fiscal year 1958. It 
also authorizes the full-time employment of one employee under the section of 
the basic act cited. 

3. Statutory authorization.—Public Law 592, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 781). 

4. Purpose of appropriation.—The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 
1955-56 appropriated $200,000 which represented one-half of the estimated 
$400,000 for the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council to conduct jointly a survey of present and future mass 
transportation needs of the National Capital region, as defined in the National 
Capital Planning Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 781), and to enable them to report their 
findings and recommendations to the President. 

The Appropriation Act of 1957 appropriated $200,000, representing the balance 
of the original estimate of $400,000, with the added provision that unobligated 
funds appropriated for the fiscal years 1955-56 carry over for obligation and ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year 1957. 

The Planning Commission and the Regional Council adopted a program out- 
lining the scope of the survey and provided for a joint steering committee from 
the Commission and Council to approve all arrangements for the conduct of 
the survey. They engaged the services of a panel of four experts of wide expe- 
rience in the transportation field to assist the Commission, Council, Joint Steering 
Committee and survey staff. A project director, assistant project director, 
and survey staff personnel have been engaged to direct and carry out the program. 

The program provides for performing the work involved in separate interrelated 
phases, which require different approaches and techniques. This includes a 
comprehensive land use plan for the Washington metropolitan area; an economic 
study to ascertain future population and economic conditions; accumulation and 
analysis of traffic volumes with projections for future years; engineering studies 
to establish best and most economical means for moving future traffic; and 
financial, legislative, and regulatory studies that may be necessary to provide 
for future requirements. 

The general development plan as related to the mass transportation survey, 
including the economic base for projecting population growth, employment, 
industrialization, tourism, and other land use generating factors, has been com- 
pleted and is ready for final consideration and report. This included the assem- 
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bling and correlation of considerable volume of data and statistics needed to 
develop the regional plan for the Washington metropolitan area. 

The traffic analysis provides for a comprehensive multiple correlation of origin 
and destination data, with traffic generating factors (land use, population, employ- 
ment, retail sales and other economic factors) through the use of electronic com- 
puter (Univac). This analysis is quite broad in scope and unusual to the extent 
that the origin and destination data for the separate years of 1948 and 1955 are 
being used to test formulas for the projection of future travel. This represents 
the first known application of such techniques, and the results are being awaited 
by other technical groups who have similar problems in other American cities. 
This phase, which was originally scheduled for completion December 1, 1956, has 
been delayed due to dependence upon others to provide basic information con- 
cerning present traffic movements. Traffic experts engaged for this work now 
expect to complete their analysis during March 1957. 

The engineering design and cost study outline has been submitted to a number 
of engineering concerns for their consideration in preparing proposals to carry out 
this work. The joint steering committee will consider these proposals in the near 
future and will select an engineering organization, if proposals are found satis- 
factory. 

Experts qualified to make a financial, legislative and regulatory study have been 
selected by the joint steering committee and a contract has been made for this 
phase of the survey. 

Consideration has been given to employing the services of a writer-editor to 
accumulate, correlate, condense and edit the volume of information, data, sta- 
tistics and findings ceveloped during the whole of the survey for incorporation into 
the final report to be submitted to the President. 

The survey program provided for contracting for the expert services of planning, 
economic and engineering firms or outstanding individuals for performing special- 
ized phases of the survey. The following phases have been completed and the 
experts’ final reports have been submitted and accepted: 

Transit reguletion for the Washington metropolitan area, transmitted to the 

President, December 16, 1955. 

Economie base study for the National Capital region, completed June 30, 

1956. 

Commuter travel study, completed July 31, 1956. 
Outline for engineering design and cost study. 
Other phases of the survey being performed by experts have been contracted 
for and are now in progress, as follows: 
General development plan for the National Capital region. 
Traffic analysis. 
Electric com puter (Univae) programing. 
Electronic computer (Univac) and conventional tabulating machine 
time (use), on reimbursable basis—Bureau of Census. 
Origin and destination (travel) data— Washington metropolitan area. 
Transportation study (District, Maryland and Virginia). 
Financial, legislative and regulatory study. 
Research (traffic analysis) : 
Bureau of Public Roads (advisory). 
National Bureau of Standards (advisory). 

Situations and findings encountered during the progress of the study have 
altered conditions both as to probable costs carrying out the study and the time 
estimated for completion. Major amongst these are: 

The economic study, completed during July 1956, indicated a future popu- 
lation for the Washington metropolitan area almost 50 percent greater than 
prior studies had shown. 

The passage by the Congress of a major Highway Act, which provides very 
large sums for the development of an interstate system in the next 13 years 
and an accelerated supplementary program for other roads and streets. par- 
ticularly in the urban areas, has changed the concepts of movements of people 
to such an extent that a change of approach to the problem was necessary. 

Increased demands for engineering services and the limited availability of 
engineers has increased the costs of such services beyond those anticipated at 
the time estimates for the mass transportation survey were prepared, 2 years 
ago. 

The.coordination of studies and plans developed, and.being developed, by 
independent jurisdictions and environs within the National Capital region, 
is necessary to implement any mass transportation plan to be recommended. 
These conditions indicate that the original appropriations for this study 
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should be supplemented in order to carry the work through to a conclusion 
in proper perspective under altered conditions. 

Inasmuch as it has not been possible to estimate additional costs which may be 
related to the retention of an engineering firm to carry through the engineering 
cost phase of the study, and because costs for staff and advisory services cannot 
be estimated until a conclusion date has been established, it is not possible to 
present definite estimates for additional funds at this time. 

Regardless of this contingency, since not all phases of the survey, including the 
editing and printing of the final report foreseeably may be completed during the 
fiscal year 1957, it is necessary that the balance of the funds provided in the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1957 be continued available for obligation through the 
fiscal year 1958. 











STATUS OF STUDY 











Mr. Krrwan. What is the status of the transportation survey? 

Mr. BarTHoLomew. I may say we are getting down toward the 
close of the work and, as you may recall, we originally suggested that 
we would do most of the work by private contract rather than attempt- 
ing to build a staff of our own. 

Of course, we do have a director and assistant, and 2 or 3 aids, 
but. most of the work has been done by contract. We have let all of 
the contracts but that of the engineering with respect to the deter- 
mination of location and cost, which, of course, is our big item. 

We have a substantial sum left to cover that contract, but we are 
encountering difficulty in 2 or 3 respects. We do not know just 
where we are going to come out, and until we get our final estimates 
from the engineering firms we are meeting with now—it happens that 
we have 5 engineering firms coming in town this week; we had 1 
yesterday afternoon, 1 this morning, 1 this afternoon, and 2 tomor- 
row—until we get those estimates in about 10 days, we will not know 
where we stand on it. 

But that is the last contract we have to let. All of the other work is 
pretty well in shape. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you can get the estimates, put them in the record 
for us. 

Mr. BartHoLtomew. We will probably have to come back to you 
to make a further report on that as soon as we get that information, 
but we have been delayed somewhat by 2 or 3 different things. The 
traffic work has been slower than we anticipated in our estimates. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you cannot get it to us, you can submit it to the 
Senate. 

Mr. Bartuotomew. The big interstate highway program has 
changed the situation somewhat, and we are having to take that into 
account also. We would like to report on that later. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. Dr. Fenton? 




































LAND ACQUISITION 








WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 





GEORGE 






Mr. Fenron. Your biggest item in this budget is land acquisition, 
and the largest project you have is the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway. 

Mr. BartHuotomew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. You do not have to do it now, but 1 would hope that 
I might receive a copy of that particular parkway plan. 
Mr. BArtHoLtomew. We will be very glad to let you have it. 
Mr. Noten. We have maps right here if you want to see it now. 
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Mr. Fenton. I would like to study it. 

Mr. BarTHoLtomMEw. We can indicate on a smaller scale map for 
you what this shows. 

Mr. Fenton. Just what is completed and the amount to be com- 
pleted. I will appreciate that. 

On your project coming down and through Maryland, down toward 
Cabin John, how far is that completed? 

Mr. BarrHo.tomew. Is that Highway No. 240 you are speaking 
about, or is that the parkway? 

Mr. Fenton. I take it from testimony here, it is considered part 
of the parkway. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. That is part of the parkway. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I think I can answer that. One of our stream- 
valley parks, Mr. Fenton, as you probably know, in Maryland, is 
Cabin John Creek Park. 

We have acquired 1 unit of that park, 1 small unit. We have about 
six more units to acquire. This is a rather critical stream valley in 
that the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission plans to con- 
struct a trunk sewer in that valley in the very near future. 

Mr. Fenton. Is that all that excavation we see going along? 

Mr. Nicnouison. That is a part of it; yes, sir. Of course, v hen 
the sewer goes in, it will increase the value of the land and is going 
to make it more difficult to buy. 

We in Maryland are aware of it and no doubt our fiscal 1959 request 
will include funds for the acquisition of certain units in that valley. 

Mr. Fenton. It is going to take some time to complete that? 

Mr. NicHouson. Yes, sir; it will take some time and it is going to 
take some money to buy it, too. 

Mr. Nouen. These estimates do not include anything in that 
valley, sir. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ACQUISITION 


Mr. Fenron. You say you have, in the city here, 26 units through- 
out the city. 

Mr. Nouen. Those are major recreation centers. They are the 
focal points around which the whole system is organized by neighbor- 
hoods. Then each one of those has what we might call a satellite 
playground of very local character for the smaller children. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the status of all of those large units you are 
contemplating? Are they fairly well underway? 

Mr. Noten. Yes, sir; we have most of the large units, all but two 
are acquired. We have the funds in this program for aequiring the 
two that are not acquired. There is another one that is in public 
ownership and we hope to get it by transfer. We hope it can be 
obtained without cost. That is in a corner of the Soldiers’ Home that 
we believe is surplus to their needs. 

We had some discussions with the Soldiers’ Home officials some 
years back. I know in the city of Milwaukee, for example, they 
transferred and made available without cost at the Soldiers’ Home 
there a unit for community use. 

So if these estimates are allowed, we will be well on our way to 
completion of this system. There are some smaller units that still 
have to be acquired but they are of less importance, of course. 
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BUCHANAN RECREATION CENTER 


Mr. Fenton. Now, on this center we were talking about a few 
moments ago, you are trying to acquire 0.38 acre. That is that 
potato-chip factory. 

Mr. Noten. In part. 

Mr. Fenton. And you want a large sum for that particular area, 
that 0.38 acre? 

Mr. Nouen. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you any idea what you paid for the 2.28 acres 
before? 

Mr. Noten. I think we have that here. We have spent a little 
over $200,000 for 2.22 acres, $205,053. 

I would like the committee to understand this. It is not a very 
pleasant or agreeable task to have to justify an acquisition of this 
kind. I know the reasons you question it and I am quite sympathetic. 

However, we are boxed in, in a built-up neighborhood. We made 
a very careful study of all the alternatives. This responsibility has 
to be shared, not only by the Commission but by the previous com- 
mittees of Congress that considered this. They would not give us 
money to do the whole thing at one time. 

The important thing here is to accomplish a purpose. We have a 
unit that takes just so much land because the facilities have to be 
crowded in. <A playfield takes so much area, two softball diamonds 
take so much area, two tennis courts take so much, and a play lot for 
small children. We have standards to meet. 

This is by all standards a very small area. 

It is crowded. There is no compromise on it. The cost ought to 
be averaged over the whole. 

Mr. Fenton. Aside from the ground itself, what kind of property 
has he got? Is it a one-story property or a two-story property? 

Mr. Noten. It is a one-story building, a garage type building. I 
have been in it years ago, not recently. 

Then there are the row houses. This cost is not only for the potato 
chip factory but for the delapidated row houses. There are nine 
houses in that row. 

These are the delapidated row houses. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you. 

Mr. Krrwan. We are glad you have been with us today. 

Mr. BartTHoLomew. We appreciate your giving us your time and 
attention, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope everything will work out all right for you. 

Mr. BartHotomew. We will see that these various matters men- 
tioned are furnished for the record. 
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FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 


TuEsDAY, JANUARY 29, 1957. 


WITNESSES 


EDWIN R. PRICE, BOARD MEMBER 
CHARLES R. FERGUSON, BOARD MEMBER 
TROY L. BACK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
ROBERT J. FREEHLING, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 


1956 actual 


1957 estimate 


| 1958 estimate 


Hearing appeals (total obligations) $57, 219 $70, 000 $70, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available_- 12, 781 
Appropriation - - 70, 000 70, 000 70, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent positions 


1956 actual 


1957 estimate 


1958 estimate 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions l 1 1 
Average number of all employees 6 6 6 
Number of employees at end of year 3 8 x 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 7, 986 $8175 | $8, 283 


Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


¢ 
GS-10.6 


$39, 617 


GS-10.6 | 


$40, 413 


GS-10.5 


$41, 200 

Positions other than permanent 9, 850 18, 000 15, 300 

Regular pay above 52-week base 153 159 

Payment above basic rates 80 30 30 

Total personal services 49,700 | 8, 443 56, 689 

02 Travel > 3, 129 7, 200 7, 000 

03 Transportation of things 25 15 

04 Communication services 1, 084 1, 350 1, 100 

05 Rents and utility services.- 150 100 

06 Printing and reproduction. 360 725 600 

07 Other contractual services. 1, 513 900 $50 

08 Supplies and materials 508 875 746 

09 Equipment 5 925 332 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Contribution to retirement fund. 2, 600 

Total obligations... 57, 219 70, 000 70, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
BUDGET AVTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appeopriation. ba wi denwaevéauned Mudie) $70, 000 $70, 000 | $70, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward. ___............-- eee <4 2, 928 2, 021 3, 000 
Increase in prior year obligations... .........-........-.--.-- io 121 
Total budget authorizations available... _---._-.-. | 73, 049 72, 021 73, 000 
————— SS | SS __ 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations... -.-...............-..- a 55, 198 67, 000 67, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.............._- lesb esaht J 3, 049 2, 021 3, 000 
Total expenditures............ | 58, 247 69, 021 70, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring ‘for obliga- | | 
a a cere ECT Teugas ba gi 
Obligated balance carried forward._.........................-.. | 2, 021 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Total expenditures and balances... ....................| 73, 049° 72, 021 73, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us now representatives from the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 

Who wants to make the general statement? 

Mr. Fereuson. | have a general statement to present, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ferauson. I am Charles Ferguson. I am appearing here to 
read this statement for the Chairman, Mr. Steidle, Chairman of the 
Board, and to express his apologies for being unable to be here in 
person. So, if I may, I will read it for him. [Reading:] 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is presenting for 
your consideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 1958. This 
amount is the same as that appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

The Board was created by and is operating under title IT of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It 
operates completely independent of any other Federal department or 
agency. Having a full-time staff of only five employees, it is one of 
the smallest indedependent entities in Government. 

Notwithstanding its smallness, the Board is required to file various 
periodic and special reports with other Federal agencies and the 
Congress and is responsible for compliance with all laws, rules, and 
regulations pertaining to the operation of independent Government 
agencies. Meeting such requirements is somewhat of a problem in an 
agency such as ours, which is too small to employ experts in each 
phase of Government procedure. To meet this problem the Board 
employed persons who had had extensive and diversified experience 
in Government and who had demonstrated their willingness and ability 
to carry out assignments without day-to-day supervision. Another 
reason for employing experienced personnel is that due to the ex- 
tremely small number of employees, 2 of whom might be on out-of- 
town hearings simultaneously, any 1 of the 3 remaining employees 
may be required to assume the responsibility of handling the imme- 
diate affairs of the Board. 

The Board itself is composed of three members who are paid only 
when actually employed. The present members are Charles R. 
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Ferguson, safety director, United Mine Workers of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the coal-mine workers; Edwin R. Price, 
manager, coal properties (retired), Inland Steel Co., W heelwright, 
Ky., representing the coal-mine operators; and I, Edward Steidle, 
dean emeritus, college of mineral industries, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa., serving as Chairman. The tri- 
partite nature of the Board is ‘required by seetion 205 (c) of the act. 

The statutory duty of the Board and the procedure under which 
it Operates are in some respects unique among those given to Govern- 
ment agencies. The sole activity of the Board is the hearing and 
determination of appeals by coal-mine operators from orders of Federal 
coal-mine inspectors or the Director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. In this connection, the Board is required by law to be in a 
position at all times to “immediately * * * fix the time for a prompt 
hearing * * * ” on any appeal filed with it. The Board itself does 
not initiate action and the extent of its activity depends entirely upon 
the wishes of coal-mine operators affected by the aforementioned 
orders. This situation precludes any control by the Board over its 
workload and makes its volume difficult to estimate to a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. 

To illustrate the potential workload, it is the information of the 
Board that during the period July 16, 1952, the effective date of the 
act, to December 31, 1956, a total of 676 orders were issued by Federal 
inspectors. Of these orders, 225 were pursuant to section 203 (a) of 
the act, and required the closing of mines or sections of mines where 
imminent dangers were found; 343 were pursuant to section 203 (c), 
and required the closing of mines or sections of mines where the 
operators had failed to abate certain specific violations of the act within 
the time provided by the inspectors; and 108 were pursuant to section 
203 (d), and required the operators to comply with the provisions of 
the act pertaining to gassy mines, 

As of January 17, 1957, 17 appeals had been filed with the Board, 
requiring indiv idual hearings ranging up to 11 days. One appeal is 
pending» and will be heard beginning on January 31, 1957. The 
Board has no knowledge of the uniber of orders still outstanding 
and therefore subject to appeal. 

It is believed appropriate to direct a few remarks to the relatively 
small total number of orders which have, to the present time, been 
appealed to the Board. As previously stated, the sole activity of 
the Board is the hearing and determination of appeals made by coal- 
mine operators. The principal purpose of permitting such review by 
an administrative body representing the coal-mine workers, the 
coal-mine operators, and the public is to safeguard against possible 
unreasonable or ill-founded interpretations and decisions by the 
personnel of the Bureau of Mines. As has been pointed out by one 
of the major coal associations— 

The mere existence of the Board and the powers vested in it by Congress to 
annul orders issued by Federal coal-mine inspectors and the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines has a strong tendency to keep the administration of the act 
on a fair and equitable basis, 

We believe the fact that the Board has thus far not handled a great 
many appeals demonstrates conclusively that the Board has exercised 
the moral influence necessary to establish and maintain cooperation 
between the Bureau and the coal-mining industry. We further be- 
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lieve that such cooperation has been an important factor in preventing 
major mine disasters in coal mines covered by title II of the act. 
Significantly, such coal mines were totally free from major disasters 
for more than 2 full calendar years. While a major disaster recently 
occurred in a coal mine in Alaska, it is not clear at this time whether 
the mine was within the jurisdiction of title II of the act, under 
which the Board operates. 

The Board will make a sincere effort to carry out its statutory 
duties at a cost within the amount requested. However, if the work- 
load should prove to be greater than is presently anticipated, it, of 
course, would have no choice but to ask for additional funds. 

In conclusion, I assure you that this Board is anxious to operate 
as economically as is consistent with the carrying out of its statutory 
duties. It has worked toward that objective in the past and will 
continue to do so. A considerable saving has been effected by uti- 
lizing the services and facilities of larger agencies wherever possible 
either on a reimbursable or gratis basis, and we expect to retain this 
practice in the future. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Krrwan. We will insert pages 1, 2, and pages 6 through 8 in 
the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


FEDERAL Coat MINE SaFety Boarp or REVIEW 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE 1958 BupGET EsTIMATES 


Creation of the Board.—The creation of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 
Review is provided for in title II of the Federal Coal: Mine Safety Act (Public 
Law 552, 82d Cong.), which act was signed by the President and became law on 
July 16, 1952. This act amends the Federal Coal Mine Inspection and Investi- 
gation Act of May 7, 1941 (Public Law 49, 77th Cong.), by giving Federal coal- 
mine inspectors authority to control certain dangerous conditions and practices 
in coal mines that may result in major disasters, and by creating a board to which 
an operator may apply for revision or annulment of, and temporary relief from, 
an order issued pursuant to section 203 or 206 of the act by a Federal coal-mine 
inspector or the Director of the United States Bureau of Mines. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act reads in part as follows: 

“Sec. 205. (a) An Agency is hereby created to be known as the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Board of Review, which shall be composed of three members who 
r vn be appointed by the President, by and with the.advice and consent of the 

enate. 

“(b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be three years, except 
that the terms of office of the members first appointed shall commence on the 
effective date of this section and shall expire one at the end of one year, one at the 
end of two years, and one at the end of three years, as designated by the President 
at the time of appointment. A member appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death, resignation, or removal of a member prior to the expiration of the term for 
which he was appointed, shall be appointed only for the remainder of such un- 
expired term. The members of the Board may be removed by the President for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office.” 

Organization of the Board.—The original Board was appointed by the President 
on August 21, 1952. The Board opened its offices on September 24, 1952, in the 
Lafayette Building, 811 Vermont Avenue NW. The Board’s staff, exclusive of 
Board members, consists of five permanent employees. 

General duties of the Board.—It is the duty of the Board to hear and determine 
applications filed with it by coal-mine operators seeking annulment of or revision 
of, and temporary relief from, orders issued by the inspector or the Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act. 
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Requirements for 1958.—This request is in the amount of $70,000 for fiscal year 
1958, of which $56,689 is for personal services and $13,311 is for other obligations. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


01 Personal services—The following summary table and statement present the 
essential facts with respect to this item: 








| 
| | poseen agen 
| | change in 
| 1957 1958 | 1958 from 
estimate | estimate 1957 (increase 
| (+) or de- 
| crease (—)) 
1. Number of permanent positions__ ----- nuts Gekheutiiteertn 5 | 5 0 
2. Annual salary cost of permanent positions..........-- ialbae $40, 413 | " $41, 200 +$787 
3. Regular pay in excess of 52-week base--___..................|_..----------- 159 | +159 
4, ODES BOSS WAGO Fete es bones cidekestncnedees chain | 30 | 30 | 0 
5. Positions other than permanent (3 Board members) -- ------ 18, 000 | 15, 300 —2, 700 
Te ORE, CIT bin neni wedncdbibintincencanscnes 58, 443 | 56, 689 | —1,754 





The five permanent positions listed represent the minimum staff required to 
carry out the statutory duties of the Board. 

The $15,300 requested for intermittent employment is for salaries of Board 
members. This estimate is based on the assumption that the time used in travel 
plus the time actually worked will be approximately 100 days per Board member 
(the act states specifically that a Board member shall be compensated at the 
regular rate of pay while traveling on official business). 


JUSTIFICATION FOR OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


A total of $13,311 is requested for ‘Other obligations” in budget year 1958, 
The following summary table and statements present the essential facts with 
respect to these items: 


; Estimated 
Object 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate |change in 1958 
from 1957 





OP vaveR At: 2 RL Ak FAS. $7, 200 | $7, 000 | —$200 
Oe ORIG GIN oo oc ciccncccdsuwcecetiensiseuuwas 25 | 15 —10 
ee. en Ce a ne enmesaen 1,350 | 1, 100 —250 
05 Rents and utility services___.... abwat eqs ahiineles danbwes | 150 100 —50 
GB. PresRNe ONG PO REROUION.,.. 4.6.66. oncenccentdecencgscceke 725 600 —125 
07 Other contractual services ate ot tecdenahatshdeaanibaoae tania 900 | 850 —50 
Ce : Cees MORRNIONE. | bn sc nn dnsesdduncdtcbheses ie 875 646 — 229 
09 Equipment pune : cee 332 300 —32 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (contributions to | 
retirement fund).......- sats iikcs % hdp tin hiecinnlticcaiaiil 2, 700 +2, 700 
Ws Cbsckcsth a hei eee ieallidiechie iain 11, 557 | 13, 311 +1, 754 


Mr. Kirwan. Your 1958 request is for $70,000 which is the same 
as this year. 
Mr. Ferauson. That is correct. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Krrwan. For the record, what was your workload last year 
and what are the prospects for this year and next? 

Mr. Ferevuson. I would prefer that our executive secretary, Mr. 
Back, answer that question. 

Mr. Back. The Board held 23 days of actual hearing in fiscal 1956 
as against 19 days in fiscal year 1955. We had a few more days of 
actual hearing in 1956. 
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Mr. Krrwan. You have done everything up to date that came 
under your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Back. That is correct. As Mr. Ferguson pointed out, we have 
one case pending which will be heard beginning January 31, Thursday, 
of this week. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 


ALASKA COAL MINES 


Mr. Frnron. There has not been any decision made whether you 
have jurisdiction over the Alaska Coal Mines? 

Mr. Frrcuson. No, sir; there is a question before the Bureau. 
I am somewhat familiar with it from my position of safety director. 
In the interpretation of the act normally there are only 13 men in 
this mine, which would take them our from under the act, but there 
are 2 people who from time to time visit this mine, a superintendent 
and mining engineer. 

The Bureau is now seeking, I suppose, legal advice whether these 
men are regularly employed within the meaning of the act. It is not 
decided whether this is a major disaster under a title I or title IT mine. 

Mr. Fenton, How many men were in that disaster? 

Mr. Furcuson. Five men. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I think the Board is doing a good job. 
They state that the powers that be, knowing that we have a Board 
that is qualified to help the industry out, whether they keep them 
shut down or whether they cancel an order, has a tendency to keep 
accidents down, and at least to keep the economy on a level keel as far 
as possible. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think they are doing a good job and are asking for 
no increase, of course. 

Mr. Price. I feel there has never been as fine cooperation between 
the mineworkers and the operators in the prevention of accidents as 
exists at the present time. I have been in the industry for quite some 
years. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you very much. That is ail. 


SR RE LT A TE ES ee NE INE ee = te 


JANUARY 30, 1957. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WITNESSES 


L. CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY 

J. E. GRAF, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

J. L. KEDDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

R. KELLOGG, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have this 
morning the Smithsonian Institution. 
Dr. Carmichael, do you have a statement? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Carmicuasn., Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Smithsonian 
Institution has as its basic objective the conservation for all American 
citizens of the great national collections that are committed to its 
charge. 

It is also responsible for the modern and effective display of such of 
these objects as are educationally important and which are able to 
contribute to the patriotic and scientific understanding of the millions 
of visitors who come to the Smithsonian each year. 

The Smithsonian also conducts fundamental investigations in 
specified and well-defined scientific and scholarly fields. The Smith- 
sonian publishes the results of investigations and serves as a clearing- 
house for the international exchange of scientific literature. 

During all of its'111 years the Smithsonian has thus been concerned 
with “the inerease and diffusion of knowledge among men”’ as it was 
directed to do in its basic charter. 

Last vear 4,623,806 visitors came to our buildings on the Mall. 

If all’ Smithsonian buildings are included, last year a total of over 
9 million visitors came from every part of the country and from the 
rest of the world to visit the Institution. 

The work of the Smithsonian can be thought of as the maintenance 
of what may be called the world’s greatest encyclopedia of objects— 
1 sav the greatest because I think we have in number of objects the 
largest museum in the world—or better, possibly instead of an 
encyclopedia, as an up-to-date public reference library of scientific 
things. 

In order to serve modern scientists and students, our vast collections 
in the zoological, botanical, geological, anthropological, and related 
fields must be kept up to date. They must be made available for the 
hundreds of scientists and research scholars from other Government 
bureaus and from the universities and colleges of our country who come 
each week to our buildings to use our collections in pure and applied 
scientific work. 

Last vear more than 200,000 letters and requests for information 
raising questions about America’s natural resources and American 
handicrafts and arts came to us to be answered by our experts. 

This year we are requesting you to provide funds to allow the 
continuation of the work that we are doing in the areas indicated in the 
typed justification that is before you. 

Included in this request is the sum required for the planning of a 
2-wing addition to the almost 50-year-old Natural History Building of 
the Smithsonian, This addition was authorized by Congress in an 
act approved on June 19, 1930. Thus, 27 years ago Congress recog- 
nized that the Natural History Building had already become too 
crowded to allow its basic work to be carried on in a fully effective 
manner. 

As each year has passed since that time, this crowding has become 
more acute. It seems imperative to all of us who work at the Smith- 
sonian that the funds indicated be appropriated so that detailed plans 
for this urgently needed addition can be developed. 

Specific increases requested in the present budget include funds 
for regular pay above the 52-week base as required by the Compen- 
sation Act. 
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We also request an additional sum for the continuation of our 
renovation of exhibits. The details of these urgently needed reno- 
vations are presented to you in the special pink covered booklet that 
is before you. 

We also need an increase of funds for storage cases and laboratory 
equipment, and an appropriation for the organization and special 
equipment of the Museum of History and Technology. 

We request an increase for the protective renovation of certain 
works of art that have been given to the Nation for safekeeping and 
display by the Smithsonian. 

Special funds for the rehabilitation of our exhibition buildings are 
also urgently needed because we still have not been able to catch 
up on required repairs that could not be done during the depression, 
the Second World War, or the Korean war. The detail of this needed 
work is also before you in the separate green booklet. 

We also request an increase of funds required for retirement pay- 
ments in accordance with the act of July 31, 1956, and for a most 
urgently needed supervisory educational service. 

The great national museums of the United States that are admin- 
istered by the Smithsonian Institution were necessarily for long 
years held in an almost static condition. Today the place of the 
Smithsonian in scientific research and in education is becoming more 
fully recognized throughout the Nation. All over the world at the 

resent time also the importance of museums in each nation’s life is 
eing given new attention. 

I could enlarge on that because I really have the facts on it. 

New museums are being constructed and renovations of old 
museums are taking place in almost every European country, and 
also in the rest of the world. 

The sums requested in the budget for the Smithsonian this year 
are thus urgently needed if our great country is to allow its unique 
Smithsonian Institution to perform in an effective way the essential 
work that has been assigned to it. 

It used to be said among musem experts when something was in- 
adequate and out of date that “it was as bad as the Smithsonian.”’ 

Your support in recent years has made it possible for people to say 
about certain of our exhibits that something outstanding in a museum 
is ‘“‘as good as the Smithsonian.”’ 

We do hope you will allow us to continue this work so that the 
Smithsonian may be a true credit to the country. 

I want to say how grateful we are that you have made this possible. 
The detail of the budget is summarized in the table on page 4 of the 
justification that is before you. We will be glad to try to answer any 
questions that you may wish to ask. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Dr. CarmicHag.. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very thankful you are up here this morning 
and it is very enlightening to find out that over 4 million people went 
into the main buildings and over 8 million visited all the buildings. 

Dr. CarmicHak.L. That is right, probably over nine. That includes 
the total attendance and includes the zoo and so on. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is very, very good to think that so many Ameri- 
eans go through the buildings of the Smithsonian Institution down 
there. 
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MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


What is the status of the construction of the new museum of history 
and technology for which Congress appropriated $33 million last year? 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. Sir, the plans are progressing in a very satis- 
factory way. We have a firm of architects, and we are also working 
with the Public Buildings Service. 

It is true that almost 2 years have passed since the Public Buildings 
Service made the estimate on which the appropriation was based. 
Therefore, all of the building we had requested is not going to be able 
to be built for the money appropriated. 

As you know, we have a special joint committee of the House and 
Senate for this building. On that committee Senator Anderson is 
chairman, Mr. Cannon from the House is a member, and there are 
eight other members. That is, there are 5 from the Senate and 5 from 
the House. They are at the present time considering the problem 
that is presented by this new building. I may say, however, that the 
plans are progressing in a very satisfactory way. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good news. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


! i 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 
Program by activities: 
0 SS ae aes (Rk Pe isa ets $73, 497 | $81, 710 | $82, 010 
2. Operation of— 
U. 8. National Museum... ss ha nish wate Ube wee 1, 384, 966 1, 792, 950 | 2, 878, 440 
Bureau of American E thnology - ae 59, 421 | 59, 840 | 60, 060 
Astrophysical Observatory- eden eee 121, 641 353, 067 353, 927 
National Collection of Fine Arts. cece int 47, 768 | 47, 965 | 60, 640 
National Air Museum . ee ee eee oe 120, 630 137, 076 137, 341 
Canal Zone Biological Area = : 7 18, 790 | 31, 946 31, 981 
International Exchange Service... .__--- . $235 91, 025 | 89, 942 | 90, 097 
3. General services: | 
Maintenance and operation of buildings--_- a 1, 809, 309 1, 397, 711 1, 721, 611 
Other general services........-..--.-..----.- ncaa 422, 895 432, 7 793 | 683, 893 
Tatel ORO IIGE oo ncnccencncnien 4, 149, 942 | | 4, 425, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available - - _.-.__- eues 16, 05 58 


ROTUIOR a9 a odds dengan tedden thginds re 4, 166, 000 ok 425, 00 | 
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Obligations by objects 


| 














1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estithate 
SET it 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION | 
Total number of permanent positions. ... 2... .~- 0.4.0. -...--.| 543 | 625 | 710 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... __-__- Sat: 6 5 5 
Average number of all employees-.-_-.-........--..-- stoic h 538 608 687 
Number of employees at end of year..........--.------ on} 559 608 687 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary . | $4, 885 $4, 986 | $4, 948 
Average Gt0G0.. .««.----->-...-- il tO ie iia GS-5.6 GS-5.9 | GS-6.0 
Ungraded positions: Average salary___..- jesees $3, 657 | $3, 680 | $3, 705 
01 Personal services: fr rm oonie, wrod ee Owe 
Permanent position§._.............-... Jd | $2, 423, 360 $2, 817, 364 | $3, 186, 294 
Positions other than permanent._..-.......--- — 24, 837 19, 381 19, 381 
Regular pay above 52-week base. __.____------ aad 10, 094 |-...... 10, 925 
Payment above basic rates_.....-.......-..---...--. 25, 628 26, 200 26, 200 
Total personal services.__...........-_--- 18.24 2, 483, 919 2, 862, 045 3, 242, 800 
a i icc ee attain Dos omen d 16, 340 38, 725 | 46, 725 
03 Transportation of things....._._..........---- : | 60, 122 58, 350 71, 675 
04 Communication services. .-........--....--....-.--- 28, 235 | 32, 710 32, 710 
05 Rents and utility services.............-...- a 36, 926 141, O15 186, 015 
06 Printing and reproduction... -......-....-.---...--.-.--.-| 152, 9&3 148, 500 181, 000 
07 Other contractual services -.............-.--. exe 224, 596 496, 250 | 805, 850 
08 Supplies and materials__..................-...-.--.. 100, 794 105, 295 133, 115 
CP. TE hn gist wn tine ~ sin dn MR ahd tl - dd sh | 225, 382 | 154, 710 #45, 010 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to | 
Sennen WA be. oe 2254s iain l & wigts ca. beck 189, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-......2....--..--.---.-} 416 |_. 
15 Taxes and assessments.-.-_.........-...--.-- | 2, 730 | 3, 500 | 3, 500 
Total, Smithsonian Institution. __.- eee ae eal 3, 332, 443 4, 042, 000 5, 538, 000 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION a = = 
OO OE, «ices ttteese~i cn ~0en- 7 70 100 100 
06 Printing and reproduction________- ; : 1, 659 1, 000 1, 200 
07 Other contractual services_...........-..-- , | 109, 135 | 58, 900 88, 700 
08 Supplies and materials...................-- : . -— ecadii 
10 Lands and structures.___.....-...._____- ; 706, 042 | 323, 000 | 472, 000 
Total, General Services Administration 817, 499 383, 000 562, 000 
a CU ia ne ken nincininnh anadmeeneaces : | 4,149, 942} 4, 425,000 | —- 100, 000 


Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
} 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation. -_____- co eteeokasl $4, 166,000 | $4, 425, 000 $6, 100, 000 


Obligated balance brought forward. _____- : 588, 332 | 1, 146, 961 772, 250 
Increase in prior year obligations E dba weleos 9, 840 | 
Restored from certified claims account_____- ~~ -| 1, 378 

Total budget authorizations available ____- 4, 764, 172 | 5, 573, 339 §, 872, 250 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations - -_ __- Sedlss dacéuey 3,051,767 | 3, 672, 750 5, 063, 000 
Out of prior authorizations._.............- p oa 544, 728 1, 128, 339 752, 000 
a. coenanadnlamgeetedaqde 3,596,495 | 4, 801, 089 5, 815, 000 
Balance no longer available: | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ................-. Sda1 16, 058 | 
ee eet Es escent ameennnatdnage ntl 4, 658 | -- ‘ 
Obligated balance carried forward...................-----.-.-- | 1, 146, 961 772, 250 1, 057, 250 





Total expenditures and balances__................------ 4, 764, 172 5, 573, 339 
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The appropriation for this year is $4,425,000, and $6,100,000 is 
requested for 1958, or an increase of $1,675,000, including $189,600 
for the retirement fund contribution. 

We will insert pages 1, 2, 5, and 11 through 13 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


For the fiscal year 1958, the Smithsonian Institution has established the follow- 
ing objectives: (1) preservation for the American people of their irreplaceable 
national collections, the attractive exhibition of these treasures, and furnishing 
information relating thereto; (2) continuation of its fundamental researches; 
(3) publication of the results of these investigations; and (4) international ex- 
change of scientific literature. The basic concerns of the Institution are to keep 
fully cognizant of the ever-widening horizons of modern science; to meet the ever- 
increasing demands for authentic scientific data by Congress, by other Federal 
agencies and scientific institutions, and by the public; for further necessary prepa- 
rations to be certain that the new Museum of History and Technology, scheduled 
to be opened to the public in 1961, will dramatize in a superlative way the rise of 
American civilization; and to continue the long-term programs of renovating its 
exhibits, rehabilitating its buildings, and constructing urgently needed additional 
buildings, including wings on the Natural History Building (1959) and the National 
Air Museum (1960). 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
The 1958 base 

The 1957 appropriation for salaries and expenses of the Smithsonian Institution 
totaled $4,425,000. Of this total, $827,400 is nonrecurring. Consequently the 
1958 base for this appropriation is $3,597,600. This amount includes $2,862,945 
for personal services, which provides for an average staff of 603 permanent em- 
ployees, and $734,655 for other obligations. 

The 1958 increase 

In order to meet requirements for the fiscal year 1958, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion requests for “Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution’’ an inerease 
over the 1958 base amounting to $2,502,400 as follows: 

1. O01 Personal services (all activities): $10,925 for regular pay above 52-week 
base ; 

2. United States National Museum: $1,716,950 for renovation of exhibits 
($605,000) ; for storage cases and laboratory equipment ($85,000) ; for the organiza- 
tion and specialized equipment of che Museum of History and Technology 
($1,026,950) ; 

3. National Collection of Fine Arts: $12,500 for protective renovation of works 
of art; 

4. Maintenance and operation of buildings: $512,000 for rehabilitation of 
exhibition buildings; 

5. Other general services: $250,025 for retirement in accordance with ac: of July 
31, 1956 (70 Stat. 747) ($189,600) and for an educational service ($60,425). 


PLANNING ADDITIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY BUILDING 
The Smithsonian Institution requires an appropriation for planning the con- 


struction of additions to the Natural History Building, as authorized by the act 
approved June 19, 1930 (46 Stat. 785), which amounts to $800,000. 
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Salaries and exrpenses—Analysis by activities 

cetacen —— 
Activity 1957 Deduc- | Additions 
tions 


1. Management pt 0 


$300 $82, 010 
1, 721, 490 2, 878, 440 
220 60, 


860 
12, 675 
265 

35 


! 
2. Operation of: 
U. 8. National Museum 1, 792,950 | $636, 000 | 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 59, 840 0 
Astrophysical Observatory 353, 067 
Nati Collections of Fine Arts 47, 965 
National Air Museum ; 137, 076 
Canal Zone Biol 31, 946 | 
International Ex y 89, 942 155 
3. General services: 
Maintenance and operation of buildings. ._..___- 1, 397, 711 191, 400 | 515,300 | 1,721,611 
Other general services..............-.-----.---.. 432, 793 0 251, 100 | 683, 893 
4,425, 00 | er oj 6, 100, 000 


ocoocoo 





The following is a summary of the 1948 exhibits renovation program: 


07 Other contractual services: 
. Renovation of the Hall of Fossil Fishes and Amphibians... $110, 000 
. Renovation of the Hall of North American Archeology.__. 115, 000 
3. Renovation of the Hall of Fossil Plants and Invertebrates. 125, 000 
. Renovation of the Hall of Historical Persons 120, 000 
. Renovation of the Hall of Agriculture _ - _- ee 100, 000 
. Completion of 1957 projects and preparation of collections 
for 1960 projects 


605, 000 
For detailed justification of each of the proposed 1958 renovation projects, 
see illustrated binder, Renovation of Exhibits, 1958, accompanying the 1958 


budget. 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Storage and laboratory equipment: 


The United States National Museum requires in 1958 an increase over the 1958 
base amounting to $85,000 to provide additional and improved storage ($68,275) 
for the natural history collections and to obtain essential laboratory equipment 
($16,725) for its Museum of Natural History. For detailed justification of the 
oa estimates by departments and divisions, see appendix, pages A-35 to 

-50. 


MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Smithsonian Institution was directed by act of June 28, 1955, (69 Stat. 
189) to design and construct a Museum of History and Technology, and has 
been granted appropriations totaling $36 million for this purpose. 

The Museum of History and Technology will be somewhat larger than the 
Museum of Natural History. In order to develop the organization, collections, 
and exhibitions required to begin operating the Museum of History and Technol- 
ogy by 1961, it will be necessary to build up the staff of many of the divisions in 
the existing Departments of Engineering and Industries and History which have 
never had the necessary personnel to administer numerous important areas of 
subject matter, to renovate existing exhibits, to fill in gaps in important collections, 
and to create appropriate exhibits for over seventy exhibition halls. 

This program includes the following continuing operations: 

1. Scheduling coordinating, and consolidating the detailed requirements 
of the many component divisions designated to occupy the new building; 

2. Consulting with the architects concerning the development of plans 
and specifications for technical, historical, and special subject-matter exhibit 
halls; 

3. Conferring with authoritative historians, scientists, and educators in 
connection with the planning and designing of the interiors and contents of 
over 70 exhibition halls and the selection of the most effective and appropriate 
exhibits to be displayed therein; 

4. Planning, designing in detail, and constructing the required exhibits 
for subsequent installation in the new exhibition halls; 
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5. Developing, with the cooperation of trade and manufacturing groups 
and engineering societies, exhibits related to the principal industries of the 
United States; 

6. Repairing, renovating, and reconstructing objects from the stored and 
exhibited collections which will be shown in the new building; 

7. Negotiating with collectors, individuals, and business concerns for the 
acquisition by gift of desired outstanding historical and technological ob- 
jects required for the new museum; 

8. Developing the documentation of objects in the collections for display 
in the new building; 

9. Assembling and preparing for survey and disposition obsolete equip- 
ment and other materials not suitable for the new building. 

In order to continue preparations for the opening of this museum building to 
the public in 1961, and in order to make it the outstanding museum of the Nation’s 
scientific, historical, and cultural development, which the Congress expects it to 
be, the United States National Museum requires in 1958 an additional amount of 
$1,026,950 for personal services and other obligations, as follows: 


01 Personal services (72 positions) Pela sat wee Jee $322, 205 
02 Travel i ML es a 8, 000 
03 Transportation of things a eat cris : 13, 325 
05 Rents and utility services ___- : 3 45, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction (e xhibit labels) 22, 500 
07 Other contractual services (preparation of exhibits) what 151, 500 


08 Supplies and materials : = 26, 820 
09 Equipment (exhibits cases, 13 halls times $33,400 per hall; stor- 
age equipment, $2,600) stety I Penn tt .--- 437,600 





ide onuwle rt 026, 950 


For detailed justification of the above estimates by objects of expenditure, 
see appendix, pages A-—51—A—54. 


Total 


OPERATION OF U. 8. NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the need for the net increase of 
$1,085,490 for the United States National Museum. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL, Sir, this increase is of two general sorts. One, 
it is concerned with the continuation of the program that was author- 
ized some years ago and py means of which we are taking our ancient 
and almost antediluvian halls and making them over into modern 
halls. 

It also includes funds that are necessary in preparation for the new 
building that you have just asked me about. 

Mr. Kirwan. Compared with the 1958 cost of $605 thousand, 
what is the current estimate of costs for 1959 and future years for 
renovation of exhibits? 

Dr. CarmicHakEL. Mr. Chairman, we have prepared an estimate 
of this in tabular form. Would you like me to read the table or 
submit it to you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Submit it. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


i 
i 
; 
a 
; 
| 
; 


sharon 


oe NTR RL EE AIT 
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U, S. National Museum—Renovation of exhibits, long-term program 














| 
| 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 196 | 1962 | 1963 
Project approra- | approra- | estimate | estimate | estimate | estimate | estimate | estimate 
tion tion | 
General operating | 
expenses... $80,000 | $15,000 | $15,000 | $15,000 | $15,000 | $15, 000 | $15,000 | $15, 000 
Natural History 
EE cin k-cnwoinn 95, 000 350, 500 370, 000 365, 000 350, 000 | 390, 000 | 230,000 | 230,000 
Arts and Industries | 
_Building.........| 141,500 | 180, 500 | 220,000 | 175,000 | 225,000 | 90,000 | 185, 000 om 210, 000 
Smithsonian 
Beiieig) 52. f...)) OB, G8") SB 000 fist ee al -2~-|---------- 
I eetce-omsees #11, 900 | 601,000 | 605, 000 | “m) 00,000 | 495,000 | 430,000 | 455,000 
| | 


Note. The projects and estimated costs shown represent the best possible planning that can be devised 
at the present time. However, because of the large number of our exhibition halls and the necessity of 
keeping open throughout each year a major portion of each of our exhibition buildings for our millions of 
visitors, it will take longer to renovate all of our exhibition halls than was contemplated in developing our 
original 10-year program. The present program envisages the renovation of 40 of our 61 exhibition halls. 


Salaries and expenses appropriation, fiscal year 1957, analysis of obligations by 











programs 
ee we) iy 7h ris re ee a ee 
| General | Renovation | Rehabilita- | 
Month operating of exhibits | tion of Total 
buildings | 
Cor Te3P ke hi ae OT eee, 
July aA aa ea ee $279, 889 | 1 $130, 272 0 $410, 161 
Sabb s odds dacbecdis anebucbubvucseks 327, 064 | 2, 419 0 329, 483 
September -....._..- a ta aaa 281, 606 2, 292 $95, 577 379, 475 
RDN on nn Jkt Cease euteesckoundoe 323, 067 3, 353 5, 100 331, 520 
aie a <<. tcecksa ine ckbideciktecdestedn« 286, 652 7, 635 0 | =~ 287 
PE oon cco ct ada cb ada deb de baie 327, 272 2215, 018 14, 958 7, 248 
icalhicinigssindMacnieeinm a einen needed 


1, 825, 550 | 360, 989 | 115,635 2 302, 17 4 


1 $125,000 transferred to Publie Buildings Service for renovation of exhibit halls. 
2 $209,000 transferred to Public Buildings Service for renovation of exhibit halls. 


Mr. Krrwan, With the increase of 23 requested in 1958, you will 
have a total staff of 72 to prepare for the opening of the new museum 
of history and technology in 1961. 

Will this staff carry you until 1961 or will you have to request more 
in 1959? 

Dr. CarmicHag.. I am afraid we will have to request more for 
next year. 

Mr. Kirwan, It is growing, there is no doubt. Any time you have 
9 million people visiting you, it takes somebody to point out and show 
them, and guards to guard them, and everything. 

Dr. Carmicuarn. Y es, sir. 


EXHIBIT CASES 


Mr. Kirwan. $437,600 is requested in 1958 for exhibits cases for 
the new museum. W ill they be needed in 1958 considering you will 
not open to the public until 1961? 

Dr. CarmricHaEL. There will also be additional materials of this 
sort needed next year. Protection of our collections is a highly 
specialized business. We cannot in one 6-1ronth period do everything. 
It is one of those things in which you have to work and work and w ork, 
prepare, and only then you will be prepared to move in and open the 
doors. 
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It has sometimes been said that a good new museum display takes 
5 years in preparation. We have shortened this time, but, neverthe- 
less, it does take a long time because workers with these abilities are 
not in the labor market in general. 

Mr. Kirwan. Those are the answers I like you to submit to us to 
give to the Congress. They do read the hearings and they have an 
idea what is down there. That is why the questions are being asked. 

What is the estimated total annual cost of operation of the new 
Museum of History and Technology after it is opened to the public? 

Dr. CarMicHAEL. I simply have not yet been able to make a 
complete estimate of this sort. 


RIVER BASIN SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. The justifications, page 14, state the Bureau of 
Ethnology supervises river-basin surveys. What does this work 
consist of, having in mind several bureaus of Interior are engaged in 
this work? 

Dr. Carmicnuagt. Sir, the funds are transferred to us from the 
Interior for this work. 

As you know, the Indians and the primitive people of this continent 
moved largely along the waterways of the country. They could not 
go through the forests or through the great open spaces, so they 
moved along the waterways. 

So today, if we want to find out what the real history of our country 
is, we must follow the waterways. But in a great many cases in the 
Ww est, dams are being built, new construction is being developed, 
water is being raised sometimes for a great many miles. So the 
special sites which should be excavated in order to show the nature 
of this early civilization will be lost forever if they are not dug up 
now by scientists. 

So the sums that are transferred to us pay for these workers who 
come largely from State universities in each of the States concerned. 
We merely supervise this work because we have some experts who 
have done much work of this character and who know how it should 
be done. 

SOLAR RADIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have aiy results to report under your research 
on the solar radiation? 

Dr. CarmicHaeL. We do have. Our studies of solar radiation have 
long been considered as fundamental because the sun provides the 
energy on which life in this world depends. 

For this reason for many years the Smithsonian has been concerned 
in the study of all of the phenomena related to the sun and the atmos- 
phere which serves as filter between the sun and the earth and also 
the way in which plants are acted upon by the sun. 

[ think I can say that this year our scientists have discovered that 
the radiation from the sun, not only through its action on chlorophyll, 
produces the food of plants and builds up the substances that give life, 
but also this energy, particularly in certain parts of the spectrum, 
determines the way in which growth takes place and controls and 
modifies this growth. 
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In other words, we are beginning to understand that solar radiation 
controls the way in which vegetation develops as well as providing 
the energy that allows the transformation of the carbon dioxide of the 
air into usable carbon compounds. 


EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Krrway. Please tell us a little about your services for exchang- 
ing publications with foreign countries. 

Dr. CarmicHar.. This is one of the oldest services of the Smith- 
sonian. It has been in operation for more than 100 years. It has been 
authorized by legislation in the Congress. It has been regularized by 
a number of treaties, particularly by the Treaty of Brussels in 1886. 

It is a service by means of which scientific research publications, 
scholarly publications, from centers all over this country come to the 
Smithsonian. They are organized there and then they are distributed 
in bulk to corresponding institutions in the other countries of the 
world. 

In the same way these countries collect publications from their 
research and scholarly organizations, send them to us, and then we 
send them to the various universities and to the other scientific insti- 
tutions of this country for their libraries and for use in the scientific 
research that is being done. 


REHABILITATION OF BUILDINGS PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 32 and 33 of the justifications 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

To continue this long-time program of progressively rehabilitating our main 
exhibition buildings, the Institution proposes a series of projects which are listed 
in the following table by buildings and according to priority under each building: 


Rehabilitation of buildings program, fiscal year 1958 


07 Other contractual services: 
Natural History Building (1910): 
1. Completion of roof aes and repair of 
skylights__.___- .... $238, 000 
2. Replace ment of wornout entrance doors, at 


north and south entrances____- ? 30, 000 
3. Rehabilitation of meeting room No. 43__-_-- 5, 000 
4. Remodeling west shipping entrance and in- 
stalling overhead doors... ___-- evi 15, 000 
Total_ ea adensar-- 9o00, JUO 


Arts one Industries Building ( (1881): 
. Repairing and painting exterior wood and 
metal work ___ leigesisid. arts. te ie ti . 60,000 
Smithsonian Building (1852): 
1. Revision of overloaded electric power distribu- 


tion system_ _ _ _- ; ead. O20, COU 
2. Replacement of wornout entrance doors, 

nerthls entranceuii 2 yivis. SoLL este see 12, 000 
3. Rehabilitation of ce slings, Ww alls, and floors in 

basement corridors__ __~ 25, 000 
4. Construction of sidewalks, curbs, and gutters 

in connection with resurfacing roadways - - 25, 000 


Ee eo aoe atreamee ies 2, 000 
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Rehabilitation of buildings program, fiscal year 1958—Continued 


07 Other contractual services—Continued 
Freer Building (1922): 
1. Renovation of laylights under existing sky- 


fearon. 2 ee ae ee $42, 000 
2. Replacement of wornout floor covering in ad- 
ministrative offices... ................ y 5, 000 
I eM ee noion wa ataleen $47, 000 


Suitland storage facility (1952): 
1. Painting exterior surface of metal buildings.. $40, 000 


2. Extension of water supply line__.___._____- 5, 000 
RUIN SORE as be xi’ oasrt dn sg nto as eae lan ass ede se eh neon iia herr 45, 000 
I i rata Nig ee tn Rr oe igo ae 512, 000 


Note on estimates: 
Roof replacement and renovation laylights: General Services Administration. 
Entrance doors: Ellison balanced doors. 
Replacement of electric distribution system: Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Resurfacing service roadways: National Park Service. 
Water supply line: Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. 

For detailed justification of each of the above 13 projects, see illustrated 
booklet entitled ““Rehabilitation of Buildings,’’ accompanying the 1958 estimates, 


Mr. Kirwan. Highlight for us the major needs under the building 
rehabilitation program for which $512,000 is requested compared 
with $191,400 this vear. Will the costs of the rehabilitation program 
decrease beginning in 1959? 

Dr. CarmicnarL. Mr. Chairman, we have a table which shows 
the cost of this rehabilitation program and according to our estimate 
they will decrease next year substantially. 

I would be glad to submit the table, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes, we will put that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Rehabilitation of Buildings, Long-Term Program 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Project appro- appro- estimate | estimate | estimate | estimate | estimate 
priation | priation 


| 


Natural History Building-- | $380,000 | $100,000 | $288, 000 $65,000 | $115,000 | $115,000 | $100,000 
Arts and Industries Building... 25, 000 | 10, 000 50, 000 91, 000 300, 000 | . 
Smithsonian Building-- 85, 000 50, 000 82, 000 50,000 |_- ; 30, 000 
Freer Gallery ....| 320,000 | 10,000 47, 000 30, 000 310, 000 
Aircraft Building _- j .---| 390,000 : : 5 
Storage facility, Suitland, Md__| 45, 000 40, 000 40, 000 60, 000 
| 
STONES clectinc chases _..-| 810,000 | 200,000 | 512,000 | 206,000 185,0C0 | 455,000 500, 000 


Note.—The projects and estimated costs shown represent the best possible planning based onrequi rements 
as they can be foreseen at the present time. However, due to the age of the buildings (ranging from 102 to 
32 years) emergencies may arise at any time requiring a departure from the schedule shown. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the $60,425 to set up an “‘Edu- 
cational service.”’ 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Sir, this is very close to our hearts at the Smith- 
sonian. We have these great teaching museums, but unlike almost 
any other museum and unlike the National Gallery of Art, we have 
not any service by means of which schools from the various States or 
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from nearby regions can be directed and instructed in regard to these 
wonderful educational exhibits of ours. 

We are not here asking for a general and elaborate educational 
program, But we have had some groups of volunteers and we know 
we can get more volunteers who are willing to give their time to this 
sort of service. 

But in order to do this we really have to have a nucleus of a staff 
to study, to prepare educational papers, to correlate, and supervise 
these volunteer services. 

So we are asking here for funds to make a beginning on something 
that is really desperately needed. We can make the museum so much 
more worthwhile if we can have this kind of service. 


Appirion To Naturaut History BuILpING 


Program and financing 


} | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 


Planning (total obligations)... __--_- bo ateetiiali uti des , . $569, 000 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance carried forward_............--- wish dbwa hice dtos 231, 000 

Appropriation. ___....._.....--- iJ. 4 Lan JJ 800, 000 


Obligations by objects 

















1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
' 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

Average number of all employees_.................-.-.-----..|--.-----.----- Oe eee 2 
Number of employees at end of year...........-..---- goed bee bdo sche eet eda 2 
01 Personal services: Positions other than peers. Te ia ea hi aaa | 9, 600 
OD inn SA a csi d. deeds sss snd j--+----- ex 2, 000 
03 Transportation of things S cisabenin aie bad aise aargaiaits ak oe CE 1, 000 
04 Communication. -.-.....-.......-- eae eneenas Sawa antes ao ee 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services ----_...-- cst Sa iets pati ia sates tisk Seip evnititedi 4, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- eden atetick seins thd aimee isa asian eines ai aici 1, 000 
09 Equipment_-. Pah eee Renan dee sone 5, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund... ..___-- poems ‘ cet ee 400 
Total, Smithsonian Institution ...................-- bs oon ee ian ekehedie 25, 000 

ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION | | 
02 Travel....-- Giada dea ahetebnence cponeee .| baie aa oleae 500 
04 Communication services.....--------------- Sie eeuitas aia tee cima afcama pease 500 
ee ora bettie enie n aaggitn eos Kis pee Eenedace! =< casaahnil 1, 500 
Ue Wanner Gumurecee: Ser Wenee 4... ..<....--. 1-2 -5- ee ee Sr eibtamenned anda ieedian pein auieon ol 541, 500 
Total, General Services Administration...____.. a aaa & 544, 000 
——. —————_— —— — ——_ -— —__- . het ——_—— 


Ne enn eens alls pacman nme aenedaiaiednmes 569, 000 


nergy hm _ 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 





| 1956 actual | 1957 7 estimate] 1958 estimate 


inital ‘ ee 
| 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 


Appropriation... ........--- nh depaplssinta meade tues oe atc $800, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES Se eee _ | 

Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) -.-__..___- — os bil 500, 000 
Balance carried forward: | 

Unobligated. ii duds a 231, 000 

Obligated_.- pine th telpith . ae ee J , 000 

— SS - - ——} —_—$_ —_ - — 

Total expenditures and balances. . - } ighecbos -.| 800, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the request of $800,000 to plan the 
addition to the Natural History Building. 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. Sir, that is the matter to which I referred in my 
introductory remarks. 

Twenty-seven years ago the Congress authorized these additions, 
but in the meantime economic and international factors have made it 
impossible to go forward with it. 

But during every one of the 27 years since that time the crowded 
conditions of the Natural History Building have become worse. 
The Natural History Building is a great center of scientific information. 
I like to call it a public library of scientific objects. 

The collections grow at about a standard rate every year and they 
have to grow because if they were not growing we would not be able to 
provide the functions that we do serve. 

For example, people come in to consult our collections, to identify 
new types of insects or other animals. We have to have the collections 
with which they can compare these new types of organisms. The same 
thing is true in regard to grass and botanical specimens. It is also 
true of minerals and ores. 

Therefore, we have hundreds of thousands and millions of these 
objects. These collections have grown and grown and they must 
continue this growth. 

The Natural History Building which was planned more than 50 
years ago and which has been in service for almost 50 years, was 
wonderfully adequate when first erected, but times have changed. 
Science has developed more rapidly than any one could have imagined 
and we find out that our work, which is not duplicated elsewhere, 
cannot now be done in these inadequate quarters. 

So, sir, we are asking you to provide funds so that we can make a 
realistic plan for the additional wings that have been authorized by 
the appropriate bodies here in the Capitol. 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Krrwin. In reference to the very detailed workload statistics 
which you keep, do you think that the benefits outweigh the cost of 
maintaining them? Now, there is where you can give us a good storv. 

Dr. Carmicuart. Mr. Chairman, that is a hard question. Of 
course, it is difficult and expensive for us to maintain records of this 
sort and yet if I were trying to supervise this great Federal establish- 
ment of ours, I am not sure I would not sit down and invent requests 
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of just the sort that we now have to complete. You see, these statistics 
are our tools of management. 

In other words, it depends, I think, from which point of view you 
look at it. We feel that we are doing an honest job with an inadequate 
staff but we do need records. 

Therefore, taking our institution and all the rest of this great 
Federal establishment, I am not sure that good administrative man- 
agement can be carried on without records of this kind. 

Dr. Keddy is more of an expert on this than I am. May I ask 
him to say a word about it? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Dr. Keppy. Mr. Chairman, these records have been set up ori- 
nally because of questions asked by the Bureau of the Budget which 
we could not. answer because we kept no records whatsoever as to 
how much work was being accomplished in the various categories. 

These records that we present here each year are what we consider 
and what the Bureau of the Budget considers to be a minimum of 
the data we need in order intelligently to determine what our expenses 
should be. 

Mr. Krrwan. Continue, if you wish. 

Mr. Grar. They are of very great assistance in planning for the 
future. Without them we would be blind. 

Dr. Kuitioac. We have found over the years we cannot estimate 
our future without these figures comparing them from year to year. 
It is very essential that we have them. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a revelation to me to learn that almost 9 million 
people went into that small space down on the Mall in 1 year. That 
is a revelation to me that the many Americans and foreigners, maybe 
a million foreigners, went through all buildings. J think you said last 
year you had 1 or 2 billion in assets down there. 

Dr. CarmicHAE.L. That is right. 

Dr. Ketioae. Buses of school children come from as far away as 
Montana and Texas. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes, it is a revelation this morning. 

I am glad that you are here this morning. I am glad that you 
gave that information to us. I have enjoyed every moment you have 
been here. 

SALARY AND EXPENSES 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Jensen. Dr. Carmichael, how many people are in your employ- 
ment in the fiscal year 1957, the current year? 

Dr. CarmicHakE.. The total was 616. 

Mr. JeNsEN. What is your request for 1958? 

Dr. Keppy. You mean in number of people? 

Mr. Jensen. Number of people. 

Dr. Keppy. 682, an increase of 79. 

Mr. JENSEN. You said 616. 

Dr. Keppy. Well, in the budget we have an average of 603 people. 
We started quite a good deal below the 616 we have now, but it will 
average out at 603 for the fiscal year. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have vacancies now? 

Dr. Keppy. Well, there were vacancies in the new positions that 
were authorized, but not yet filled. 
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Mr. Jensen. This budget you are asking for what? 

Dr. Keppy. 682. 

Mr. Jensen. You asked for how many last year? 

Dr. Keppy. We were granted an average of 603. So the increase 
is 79. 

Mr. Jensen. Where are those folks to be employed? In what 
branch? Can you tell us? 


MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


Dr. Keppy. Principally in the Museum of History and Technology, 
which is the new museum for which Congress has authorized this new 
building. 

Mr. JENSEN. But it won’t be ready for occupancy in fiscal 1958, 
will it? 

Dr. Keppy. No, sir; but we are requesting staff to prepare the 
exhibits which will go into that building. Each hall will take at least 
a full year, and there will be over 70 halls. So we have a gigantic 
task which will require more and more people to help us get this job 
completed by 1961. 

Mr. Jensen. Will most of those people be skilled people that you 
require? 

Dr. Keppy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. They will not be just common laborers? 

Dr. Kreppy. No, sir; they are very difficult people to find. We 
already have quite a group in charge of the renovation of our halls 
which have fallen into such a dilapidated state over the vears. We 
are now requesting an additional group of people to develop the 
exhibits for the new building. 

Mr. JeNsEN. What are some of the new exhibits that will be in this 
new building? 

Dr. CarmicHak.. This new building will be a great building. Have 
you by any chance, sir, ever seen the science and technology museum 
in Munich? 

Mr. Jensun. No. 

Dr. CarmMicHAEL. There is a museum. I wish [ had brought up a 
picture of it to show the tremendous scope of that great museum. 
It was badly bombed during the war, but it has been restored. I went 
through it recently. It has halls that illustrate the present state of the 
sciences and the applied sciences and engineering—all of these great 
fields, and the history of their development. 

That is the basic thing we are going to have in this new building. 

Of course, we have had some exhibits like this before in the Smith- 
sonian and we have great collections, but we have not been able to dis- 
play these technological fields in an effective way. In the Deutsches 
Museum, to go through the hall of machine tools, every item there 
shown is made in Germany. T cannot help feeling how wonderful it 
will be if in this country sometime we can have a place to which 
American youth can go and see how the present state of applied 
science in this Nation has developed and the part that American in- 
ventors and scientists have played in this development. 

Fundamentally exhibits of this type are to go in the new building. 

Mr. Jensen. That will be the primary purpose of this new build- 
ing? 





Dr. CarmicuakEt, Yes, sir... There will also be other exhibits re- 
lated to the history and culture of America displayed there. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, what steps will you take to properly acquaint 
the American people with this new exhibit that you speak of? Will 
you get out pamphlets? Will you send out news releases that news- 
papers may pick up, or magazines? 

All T am trying to find out, Doctor, is simply this: 

We are going to spend quite a little money and, of course, I, like 
most everybody else, want to make sure that when we do spend 
money that the American people derive the benefits from it. 

In other words, I don’t want to hide this thing under a bushel. I 
want every American boy and girl who has an opportunity to come to 
the Capital of the United States to know of this great exhibit, and if 
they so wish, to view it, 

By so doing it might induce a number of children to take up a course 
that will be good for America scientifically. 

Dr. CarmicHakEL. That is right. It should materially help in 
solving this whole problem of how we are going to get more scientists 
and engineers. 

Sir, we will certainly try to give it all publicity. We spend no 
Federal money at the present time on publicity, but we do get an 
amazing amount of coverage because the things we do are interesting. 

I can assure you that as these new things develop we will try to 
use our ingenuity in publicity. Through the great educational societies 
that are represented here and in other ways we will try to keep this 
building always before the people of the country. 1 thank vou for 
calling this to our attention. It is very important. 

Mr. Jensen. I was thinking of a few years ago when the Atomic 
Energy Commission was before one of my committees for appropria- 
tions and they were complaining about the dearth of scientists. I 
asked them what they were doing about it. They did not seem to 
be doing anything. 

I said, ‘‘Do you correspond with the presidents of colleges and 
universities and ask them to have their science instructors lecture to 
the students the first day of college and tell them of the great need of 
science?’ That would be the first thing to do. They promised me 
they would. 

The next year when they had come before the committee, I asked 
them if they had done that. They said ‘‘Yes.’’. I asked, ‘‘What kind 
of results?’’ They said, ‘‘Wonderful.’’ They said more students had 
taken up science than ever before. 

So I was just a little pleased. I said, ‘‘Now, you should go further. 
I think you should even write the high schools and have the science 
teachers in the high schools ask them the same thing.”’ 

Another member spoke up and said it would not be a bad idea to 
write the State presidents of the Boy Scouts, maybe enlist the Boy 
Scouts. It is surprising how voung folks now take to science. 

So, as I said, after we spend all this money for this great exhibit 
you are about to display in a few years, we certainly hope you will tell 
the world about it, at least the American people. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. We will, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. It costs so little for what good will be derived from it. 
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I just have this to say, that 1 know you are well versed in the job 
you have to do. One almost has to be baptized in the faith, I guess, 
in order to have it in vour blood like vou have. I have known of your 
good work for quite some time. Jam sure you have surrounded your- 
self with a staff that is equally interested in their work. 

As I told a fellow the other day, we don’t expect the impossible, 
but awfully near to it. 

Dr. Carmicnag.t. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenton. I will reecho what has been said about your, plans 
downtown and the people that you have surrounding you, Doctor. 
I think they are doing a marvelous job. 

Dr. CarmicHAgL. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenton. It is a pleasure to have you come before this com- 
mittee to try to inform the membership about what, you are trying 
to do. Of course, it takes money to do that. 

As one member of this committee that has the responsibility for 
recommending funds, I think it would not be amiss, Mr. Chairman, 
for this subcommittee to take a little tour of inspection sometimes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think you are correct, Doctor. 

Mr. Fenron. And find out just what is down there. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, we spend days and weeks sometimes going to 
some foreign country when right here, within a stone’s throw, you 
might say, of this committee, is probably the greatest institution 
of its kind on earth. And you say $2 billion worth of assets within its 
walls; certainly we should have made a tour long ago. Within the 
next couple of weeks we will be down there. 

Mr. Jensen. I suppose all of us have been through it to some 
degree. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. We have some new things, sir. 


NUMBER OF VISITORS 


Mr. Frenron. In your justification you have stressed 4 million 
visitors. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Then I heard you mention a figure of 9 million 
people. 

Dr. CarmicHakEu. Yes, sir. The difference is that we distinguish 
the Smithsonian basic buildings on the Mall and the other bureaus 
of the Smithsonian Institution, including the National Zoological 
Park and the National Gallery of Art. That is the difference between 
the two figures. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there any place in the record where you could 
show that distinction? 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir; it isin the table that has been submitted 
to you. 

Mr. Fenton. I mean for the printed record for the membership of 
the House. I wish you would insert a table at this point showing the 
number of people that visit your institution. 

Dr. CarmicHar.. Well, sir, we will. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Visitors to Smithsonian Buildings and National Zoological Park—1956 


Smithsonian Diiding, 792, 523 
Arts and Industries Building ; 
Natural History Building 2 

Rey we Pec eee ss. La LA ee ee 

Freer Gallery of Art 

National Gallery of Art 

National Zoological Park 


9, 425, 281 


Mr. Fenton. When we consider that 50 million people have gone 
through our national parks throughout the whole country and almost 
10 million have gone through this 1 institution in this city of Washing- 
ton, that is quite a contrast. 

I would say that the people in the East are very fortunate to have 
such a thing as the Smithsonian Institution that they can come to see, 
whereas many times people from the East cannot go west to see the 
wonders of nature out there. 


Appition TO NaturAu History BuiILpING 


Now, you are asking for $800,000 to plan for the Natural History 
Building. 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frenron. Have you ever had any funds for plans before? 

Dr. CarmicHaEt. There have never been any formal plans, I 
believe. There was an appropriation of $10,000 for sketch plans, but 
in view of the economic situation, plans were never carried beyond 


this very preliminary stage. 

I am sure that no money for the architectural planning of the sort 
we are asking for has ever been given to the institution. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, there are no unexpended balances? 

Dr. CarmicHagE.. No. 

Mr. Fenton. What will be the ultimate cost of this building; do 
you have any idea? 

Dr. Carmicuak.. I have no accurate idea. 

Mr. Fenton. In other words, it depends on the plans? 

Dr. CarmicHarEL. It depends on the plans before the careful 
estimates can be made. 

Mr. Fenton. You think there is a great need for such a building 
today? 

Dr. CarmicHarEL. Yes, sir. Jam almost tempted to say a desperate 
need. 

Mr. Fenton. Now, this new building that you have, where is that 
located? 

Dr. CarmicHarEL. That building is going to be on the Mall, on 
Constitution Avenue from Twelfth to Fourteenth Streets. 

Let me place it for you, sir. If you are going along Constitution 
Avenue from the Capitol toward the Potomac River, you would pass, 
first on the left, the National Gallery of Art, which technically is a 
bureau of the Smithsonian. 

Then next is the Natural History Building built 50 years ago, the 
big granite building we have been talking about. 
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Then comes 12th Street. You go across this street and there are 
two blocks of temporary buildings. That is the site of the new 
building, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. When do you contemplate that building will be com- 
pleted? 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. In 1961. 

Mr. Fenton. It is not even started yet? 

Dr. CarmicHaEu. Well, it is pretty well started so far as plans are 
concerned. 

Mr. Fenton. The estimate is $33,712,000? 

Dr. CarmicHAEL. Yes; if you include the planning money that 
brings it up to a total of $36 million. 

Mr. Fenton. You do not have the money for that yet? 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. You have the money? 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. How many visitors passed through the National 
Gallery of Art? 

Dr. CarMicHAEL. Over a million. 

Mr. Fenton. As I say, I think it is a requirement for this country 
to keep abreast of other nations. 


EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


One other item before I forget. In your dissemination of literature 
you have quite a foreign delivery. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice there were six or seven hundred pounds 
mailed out a year? 

Dr. CarmicHaku. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. Does that go to all the countries of the world? 

Dr. CarmicnHak.. It is sent by the cheapest type of ocean freight. 
It goes to all of the countries of the world that are authorized to receive 
such information by the group that supervises it, and has its head- 
quarters at the Library of Congress. 

I do not believe that anything goes to Red China, for example, sir. 

Dr. Keppy. That is right. 

Mr. Grar. The Communist countries in Asia are not receiving 
publications at the present time. The Chinese shipments go to 
Taiwan. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the amount of money spent for that foreign 
distribution? 

Dr. CarmicHak.. For the total of the operation? 

Mr. Fenton. Foreign. 

Dr. CarmicHar.. The cost of transportation is $43,500. 

Mr. Grar. There is a staff of 10 people at the institution. 

Mr. Fenton. Do the foreign countries reciprocate? 

Dr. CarmicHagEL. They do. Of course, they do not send back as 
much as we send them, but I think that is a reflection on the fact 
that they are not producing as much scientific work as we are. 

But if we were to stop sending what we send we probably would 
not get back the things that we do get back. Every one tells me that 





the material that does come to us is of the very greatest importance 
to our country. 

Mr. Fenton. What countries cooperate? 

Dr. CarmicuagEL. The Western European countries and the coun- 
tries that are more advanced in science and technology in the Orient. 

Mr. Fenton. Germany is one of the leaders? 

Dr. CarmicHakeL. Germany is one of the leaders. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 

NEW DOORS FOR NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Mr. Jensen. I just noticed an item here that set me back on my 
heels. I have seen quite a few doors, but not this kind of doors. 

I note here in this justification the northern entrance of this building 
is equipped with a revolving door installed in 1930. 

The south entrance is equipped with hinged doors in use since the 
building was opened in 1910. 

After years of continuous and heavy service, the operating mechan- 
ism of the revolving door aad the hinges of the other doors have 
become very badly worn. If these conditions are allowed to continue, 
it is quite possible that someone may be seriously injured in the near 
future and that could result in a tort claim against the Government. 

Yearly replacement of the weather stripping and numerous repairs 
have beea made to the revolving door, but no repairs can be made to 
the hinged doors because of their condition. 

It is proposed to install modern metal doors at an estimated cost 
of $30,000. 

Are you going to have gold doors? 

Mr. Grar. No. We have to rebuild the whole entrance to take 
care of the larger attendance. These doors were rather narrow and 
the whole entrance will have to be rebuilt. This estimate, necessarily 
based on a preliminary study was supplied to us by one manufacturer. 

Mr. Jensen. You mean you will have to take out some stonework? 

Mr. Grar. No; there is a wide entrance there now and we have to 
change this entire entrance as was done in the Arts and Industries 
Building—if you have seen that lately. 

Mr. Jensen. No; I have not. 

Now, let me ask you: do you let this out for competitive bid? 

Dr. CarmicnareL. Mr. Chairman, everything that is ever built, 
with Federal or any other money at the Smithsonian, is subject to 
competitive bids. 

Mr. Jensen. Does that go through General Services? 

Dr. CarmicHae.. It does. 

Mr. Jensen. I am sure | could find contractors, and I do not know 
very many of them in Washington, but I am sure I can find contractors 
that will be glad to take that job for a lot less than that. I hope you 
can save plenty of money on that. 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. We will try to. 

Mr. Jensen. It happens, of course, that I am one of the committee 
that insists that you get the old building in better repairs because it 
was disgraceful when the Smithsonian Institution came under this 
committee. We were rather surprised that the other committee either 
had not been informed of the condition of the building, or it had not 
been requested to make an appropriation for the repair, rehabilitation 
of the building, or something happened. 

So I am not at all objecting to getting the building in good shape. 
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But this item struck me as completely out of order so far as the 
amount is concerned. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. CarmicHakL. We will check it with great care and thank you 
for calling it to our attention. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, then, we have enjoyed your presentation 
this morning. 
Dr, CarmicHaki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
WITNESSES 





JOHN WALKER, DIRECTOR 
ERNEST R. FEDLER, ADMINISTRATOR 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1, Acquisition, care, and exhibition of art objects $230, 496 $219, 500 243, 400 
2. Office of the secretary, treasurer, and general counsel 67, 428 67, 800 73, 500 
3. General administration: 
a) General services 204, 567 204, 100 217, 500 
(6) Maintenance and operation of building and 
grounds. 514, 918 575, 100 643, 400 







(¢c) Protection of works of art, building, and 


grounds 418, 560 438, 500 467, 200 












Total obligations 1, 435, 969 1, 505, 000 1, 645, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 31 








Appropriation 1, 436, 000 1, 505, 000 1, 645, 000 


Obligations by objects 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate} 1958 estimate 



















Total number of permanent positions. 323 325 | 327 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 5 5 |} 5 
Average number of all employees 312 319 321 
Number of employees at end of year 330 335 337 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 082 $4, 097 | $4, 112 
Average crade G8-4.0 GS-4.0 | GSs-4.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 775 $3, 798 | $3, 929 









Personal services: 














Permanent positions $1, 221, 529 $1, 255, 650 | $1, 279, 000 
Positions other than permanent 16, 089 16, 000 16, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base 4, 699 4, 950 
Payment above basic rates 23, 383 20, 850 20, 850 

| 
Total personal services 1, 265, 700 1, 292, 500 | 1, 320, 800 
2 Travel 1, 883 2, 400 | 2, 400 
03 Transportation of things 502 600 600 
04 Communication services 12, 065 11, 000 11, 000 

05 Rents and utility services: 
Electric current 77, 289 77, 5300 77, 500 
Steam 47, 000 79, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction 5, 783 8, 400 8, 400 
07 Other contractual services : 23, 825 22, 875 26, 375 
Services performed by other agencies 1,079 1, 100 1, 100 
08 Supplies and materials 30, 617 30, 625 32, 865 
09 Equipment 3, 507 1, 500 3, 360 
10 Lands and structures. _...._-.. , 12, 200 8, 000 hd 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 

tirement fund. - 4 hotels 79, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ; oars 230 500 500 
15 Taxes and assessments.. aa ; aamdiaaiaal 1, 289 1, 000 700 


PU CIO oh nn Sali eangnke eae phous 1, 435, 969 1, 505, 000 1, 645, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 





| 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 











BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 





Appecosiaten -- teehee tee & fusbbiiekn nba sqkse Ld divans bk adlibcah $1, 436, 000 $1, 505, 000 $1, 645, 000 
igated balance brought forward ___..._..._..---- bam 91, 132 2 | 80, 472 | 85, 199 
Restored from certified claims account--.-.-_...............-----]}------- LAST! 1232353 

Total budget authorizations available_.............-.--- 1, 527, 132 , 586, 599 | 1, 730, 199 


— =| ————— | 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations...___...............--...-.- 1, 355, 527 1, 421, 000 | 1, 555, 000 
Out of prior authorizations ___..... icine ne te anaal 9, 0440 80, 400 | 83, 500 
eS a meni 1, 445, 967 1, 501, 400 | 1, 638, 500 
Balance no longer available: 
sta a (expiring for engntien) .. lt ete tit | ee aw 
: o ste ag ie | ; 
Obligated balance carried forward......_.__- aid: 80, 472 85, 199 | 91, 699 











Total expenditures and balances._...._....._....------ 1, 527,132 | 1, 586, 599 | 1, 730, 199 





Mr. Krrman. Mr. Walker, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Waker. I have. May I read it? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; you read it. 

Mr. Watker. It is not very long. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is your first appearance before the committee? 

Mr. Waker. It is. Mr. Finley retired last year, and I took his 
place. 

Mr. Kirwan. He is a fine gentleman. 

Mr. Waker. I worked with him from the beginning, so I am very 
close to him. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Waker. The National Gallery of Art during the past fiscal 
year has been most fortunate in having received as either gifts or loans 
115 paintings, 2 pieces of sculpture, 37 objects of decorative art, and 
84 prints and drawings. 

As my predecessor, David Finley, stated before this committee: 

The trustees and officers of the gallery have reason to believe that the high 
standard of maintenance and protection adhered to in the gallery and made 
possible by the Congress has been a primary factor in attracting the great works 
of art :* * * 
to the gallery since 1941, when the gallery was first opened to the 
public. 

This year, that is, for fiscal vear 1958, the budget exceeds the 
appropriation for the previous year by $140,000. 

The major part of this increase covers expenditures over which the 
officers of the gallery have no control. 

Thus, $79,600 of the increase is required by amendments to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, approved July 31, 1956, whereunder 
the gallery must, next fiscal year, pay into the civil service retirement 
fund from its appropriation an amount equal to deductions from 
employees’ earnings. 
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Another item over which we have no contre! is steam furnished by 
the central heating plant at rates established by the General Services 
Administration. 

The increase in 1958 over the amount currently available for steam 
in 1957 is $32,800. 

Then there is the extra compensable day in fiscal year 1958 which 
amounts to $4,950. 

Also, there is the item of salary adjustments of employees paid at 
prevailing wage rates which, in accordance with the wage board 
survey and determination of November 1956, will amount to $14,300 
on an annual basis. 

The items over which the gallery has more direct jurisdiction and 
which form a part of the total increase are two positions for research 
assistants. Explanation of these positions is set forth in some detail 
on pages 15 to 18a of the justification statement submitted to the 
committee. These positions are required if we prepare, as we hope 
to do, a comprehensive catalog of the works of art in the gallery’s 
collection. 

To do this we must assemble, by adequate research, all available 
material on each work of art. 

This information, as it is assembled, is placed in what we call object 
folders. Over 50 percent, or 2,353, of the object folders for the 4,387 
paintings, pieces of se ulpture, and objects of decorative art, now in 
the custody of the gallery, are incomplete in that they contain only 
a meager portion of the information which should be available for 
cataloging or preparation of other scholarly works. 

The research required to bring these folders current is conserva- 
tively estimated at 6 man-years. Publication of a comprehensive 
catalog of the gallery’s collections is an indispensable project in attain- 
ing the standing among the art museums of the world which the 
National Gallery of Art deserves. 

The two additional research assistants will permit the necessary 
research to be performed and, we believe, should enable us to keep 
pace with the growth of the collections. 

The additional increases are made up of relatively small items which 
are set forth in the justifications. They include the repair of sofas, 
shirts and ties for guards, and the replacement of typewriters whic h 
have had more than 16 years of use. 

With an appropriation in the amount requested we will be able to 
maintain during 1958 the same high standard of operation and service 
as has been maintained since the gallery was first opened in 1941. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Waker. It does, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record pages 1 and 2 of the 
justification. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


DicEst or TESTIMONY 


The 1958 estimates for the National Gallery of Art are based on the premises 
contained in section 4 (a) of the Joint Resolution of Congress, March 24, 1937 
(20 U. 8. C. 71-75) in which: “‘the faith of the United States is pledged that * * * 
the United States will provide such funds as may be necessary for the upkeep of 
the National Gallery of Art and the administrative expenses and costs of operation 
thereof including the protection and care of works of art acquired by the Board, 
so that the National Gallery of Art shall be at all times properly maintained and 
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the works of art contained therein shall be exhibited regularly to the general 
public free of charge.” 

The broad policies of the Board of Trustees are (1) to hold and administer the 
collections of works of art acquired by the Board, (2) to give adequate protection 
thereto, (3) to exhibit the collections regularly to the public free of charge, and 
(4) to operate and maintain the gallery at a standard that will encourage the 
study of the fine arts throughout the Nation and will tend to attract gifts to the 
Nation’s collections. 

The funds requested to carry forward these policies in fiscal vear 1958 exceed 
the amount available for 1957 (as adjusted for nonrecurring items totaling $8,300) 
by $148,300. Eighty-nine percent of this increase is due to four items not subject 
to administrative control: 


Payments to the civil-service retirement fund as provided by the amend- 
ments to the Civil Service Retirement Act (title IV of Public Law 


Gay er Oved Caly Of. ROO) eo ee ee ES . $79, 600 
Increase in the cost of steam furnished by the Central Heating Plant 

at rates established by General Services Administration... ---_-- 32, 800 
Payment of salaries for the extra compensable day in fiseal year 1958_ ._- 4, 950 
Salary increases for employees paid at prevailing wage rates__-.-.-_-- _ 14, 300 


The remaining $16,650 covers the salaries of two new research assistants ($9,050), 
and small increases for the repair and replacement of equipment, and for the 
purchase of guard uniforms. 

To continue to operate the gallery in 1958, at the same standard that is being 
maintained during the current year, will require an appropriation of $1,645,000. 


RESEARCH STAFF 


Mr. Kirwan. When did you last increase your research staff? 

Mr. Watker. I think since 1941, when we opened the gallery, the 
actual research staff has not been increased. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have done no increasing in your staff? 

Mr. Waker. No, we have not increased our research service. 
The gallery has grown with incredible rapidity. I think I can fairly 
say under Mr. Finley’s directorship there has never been in history a 
museum which has had a comparable growth. We have put off 
cataloging for the years because the collection has so rapidly increased 
and, in any case, we have exchanged with the original donor paintings 
when finer ones were available. 

So the collection has been growing in this extraordinarily rapid way. 

Now, I think we must complete our cataloging. We have been 
working on it. All these years we have been preparing the material 
but we have fallen behind. 


SALE OF PRINTS 


Mr. Krrwan. What income do you have from the art gallery 
activities? 

Mr. Wacker. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. Kirwan. I mean by selling prints and things like that. 

Mr. Waxxer. Well, I haven’t the figures here. 

Mr. Ferpier. The publication fund is used for making available 
to the people of the United States the copies, reproductions of works 
of art in the National Gallery. Theoretically we try to operate it at 
cost. 

In other words, the idea of our publication fund is to operate as an 
educational activity. Last year the gross sales from that activity 
amounted to about a hundred thousand dollars, but that covers the 
cost. 
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Mr. Kirwan. There are no profits, it is just the cost? 

Mr. Feipter. We may make a little profit. The next year we 
may not make any. It depends on whether we turn out a scholarly 
work. In the long run it washes out. 

Mr. Krrwan. You are educating the rest of the people in this 
country that may not be able to get to Washington, many of them; 
you are showing them a print of what you have down there. Things 
that you are sending out to them are not causing you to go into any 
debt; it is at cost. 

Mr. Ferpier. It runs about cost. We figure that out of the 
$100,000 last year, about $30,000 represented excess of sales over costs. 
That would be turned back into making more plates of more objects. 

Mr. Krrwan. You are doing the work there; you are not in it for 
profit. You are in it to enlighten America, let them see a print or 
whatever it may be, of a great painting if they can’t get down to see 
the original painting? 

I am for that. As one member of this committee I think you are 
doing a good job for the people. 

Mr. Waker. Those are some of the prints, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ferpuer. We sell those for 25 cents. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that, but the 25 cents comes back. 
You would say that with $30,000 profit you have a good year. I am 
not saying that you give those away. You sell them. 

Mr. Frerpuer. The point is that I think we are doing a fair job of 
educating the people in putting that quality of print into the hands 
of the American people at 25 cents. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, I would say that you are doing a very good job 
of putting a print of a great painting into the hands of the American 

people for that. 

Mr. Waker. Mr. Chairman, these are all new paintings that have 
come to the galler y. <A great many of them in the last year. 

Mr. Feipier. That is one of George Bellows’ paintings called 
Both Members of This Club. 

Mr. Warker. We are having an exhibition to commemorate 
Bellows’ work. He was one of the great American painters and 
certainly one having the widest range and interpretation of American 
life and scenery. He is an extraordinarily brilliant artist who was 
born in Columbus, Ohio. 

That painting is a French painting of the 18th century by Hubert 
Robert. That is the view of the countryside near Rome called the 
Campagna. 

Mr. JENSEN. I was there last fall. It struck me right away. 

Mr. Waker. That is quite interesting. You can see that it is a 
picture indicating how hard Napoleon worked for the French people. 
It was painted in 1812 by an artist named Jaques Louis David. The 
portrait was commissioned by an Englishman, the Duke of Hamilton. 
It is amazing that after England and France were fighting for many 
years, an Englishman would have wanted in his house in Scotland a 
portrait of Napoleon. It is considered the finest portrait of Napoleon. 
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ACQUISITIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. You are getting a number of new pictures, are you? 

Mr. Wa.ker. I think this Kress catalog, sir, which I will leave with 
you and other members of the committee, represents the greatest 
acquisitions that any gallery has received in a comparable time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please send one to each member of the committee. 

Mr. Waker. I have another book that I will send to the members 
of the committee. This book was chosen as a dividend by the Book 
of the Month Club. So, 125,000 of these were distributed throughout 
the United States. If other members of the committee would like to 
have this book, we have some additional copies. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know from just the few pages that I see they would 
love to have them. 

NUMBER OF VISITORS 


I am glad that you have come up here. You are doing a good job 
down there. I am going to ask you one question. 

How many people visited your gallery last year? 

Mr. Watker. I would—— 

Mr. Frrpter. The last fiscal year it was 1,013,000. The last 
annual calendar year, 1,040,000. We are having a slight increase all 
the time. More and more people are coming to the National Gal- 
lery of Art. We are very proud of this. 

Mr. Krrwan. You should be. It proves here that America is in- 
terested in art when 1,040,000 people go into a Government-owned 
art building, which is a beautiful building. 

As time marches on, with the gifts that we are going to get from 
kind people, you will have more people coming in. Your staff is 
bound to increase. It takes more money and people to operate it. 

Mr. Fenton. You should be very proud of your institution. Do 
you ever charge admission? 

Mr. Wacker. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferpuer. By law we are not permitted to charge admission. 
The basic law provides that the gallery must be open to the public 
free of charge at all times. 


INCREASED COSTS 


Mr. Fenton. There is one item here of increases in cost for steam. 
Your estimate for 1957 was $47,000. You are asking an increase of 
$32,800. 

Mr. Frrpier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Why the increase? 

Mr. Ferpter. Sir, I wish I could answer that question. That is 
one matter for which we do not make the estimate. The estimate is 
made by the General Services Administration. They tell us how much 
the steam is going to cost us. They send us the figure and we include 
it in our budget. 

This was a change. It is really a bookkeeping change that occurred 
last year. Prior to that time we received our steam, as other Govern- 
ment buildings received their steam, from the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the General Services Administration budgeted it, 
made the estimates for it, and justified those estimates. We asked for 
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the figure, received the figure, and put it in. I am inclined to believe, 
sir, that that figure of $47,000 for the 1957 estimate is going to be 
considerably too low and that we will have to go to the Bureau of the 
Budget toward the end of this year asking for a deficiency. 

Mr. Fenton. This is the first fiscal year you have had that? 

Mr. Frmuer. That is correct. We do not justify that ourselves; 
we do not estimate it ourselves. 

Mr. Fenton. I just thought it was a pretty good increase there? 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Walker. It has been a pleasure to 
have you here this morning, and know that as a new Director you are 
going to be very successful. 

Mr. Waker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish the members of 
the committee would come down and let me take them around the 
gallery. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir; we will give you a call one of these days. 
We have to get down there. 

Mr. Waker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL MONUMENT COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 
CONRAD L. WIRTH, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Program and financing 





| 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: | | 

Securing plans for the monument (total obligations) _ - - oaks Ls senate | $25, 000 
Financing: ma WO | 
RIO, assis cceinmeaeie nies ee [ndeedentambamst 25, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Average number of all employees. - ; nt ME ae 2 
Number of employees at end of year- - jodie deenebeiton. 4 


01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent - ninrgpiale werasdendis $12, 040 
02 Travel. . _- scihiesattin dea tateaailer titan ae adele eee ‘ , 6, 000 
04 Communication services : Le st)" ae : 1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. ----__--- csstOuuy Sei Cees 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services... salintie J. hens hb hewes ae . 3, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. i ame wae : pierce Che : 960 


Total obligations....._--- bude Sth at sD taste . 3 25, 000 


ena authorizations, oapendeiunes and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations). -- .-- 


87677—57——51 
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Mr. Norre.y. I notice that we have Dr. Wirth before us and Mr. 
Tolson and Mr. Pipes. 

I believe you are interested in the appropriation that was turned 
down in 1957 and maybe in 1956. Your request for this year 1958 
is $25,000. 

JUSTIFICATIONS 


Insert all of the justifications into the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
National Monument Commission 


Ameppprtiiion Weeks 2OGF Ws so se elie LURE UE Ydeye eu Jo ob UO 
Increases: Securing—plans for the monument_-___..__...........--- $25, 000 





tt intl. = i nc pee gir la a ae 25, 000 


Analysis by activities 

















appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 | Estimate, | Increases 
tion, 1957 1958 
ae | 
1, Securing plans for the monument----.-..|-.....-...--}--------- oes | i 8 | $25, 000 | $25, 000 


1. Securing plans for the monument, $25,000 


The act of August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1029), created a National Monument 
Commission for the purpose of securing plans and designs for a useful monument 
symbolizirg to the United States and the world the ideals of democracy as em- 
bodied in the Freedoms of Speech, Religion, Press, Assembly, and Petition 
sanctified by the Bill of Rights adopted by the Congress in 1789 and later ratified 
by the States. Such plans shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the National Capital Pantie Commission, and the Commission of Fine Arts, 
and thereafter submitted to the Congress for legislative authorization. 

Pursuant to provisions of the authorizing act, the President of the United 
States appointed four citizen members of the Commission as follows: 

1. Mr. Spencer T. Olin, Chairman; 

2. Mr. Thomas Harry Barton; 

3. Mr. Don Belding; and 

4. Mr. Hugh M. Comer. 

The Vice President of the United States has appointed the following members 
of the Commission: 

1, Senator William Kerr Scott of North Carolina; 

2. Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon; and 

3. Gordon L. Allott of Colora‘o. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives has appointed four members 
of the Commission as follows: 

1. Congressman Robert E. Jones of Alabama; 
2. Wayne N. Aspinall of Colorado; 

3. Lawrence H. Smith of Wisconsin; and 

4. Jack Westland of Washington. 

The Commission is responsible only for securing plans and designs for a monu- 
ment to be located on federally owned land within the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway adjoining the north boundary of Arlington National Cemetery 
west of Arlington Ridge Road and south of Arlington Boulevard on the heights 
overlooking the Potomac River, and shall serve as an international shrine and 
a continuing memorial to the principles of the freedoms enunciated in the Bill of 
Rights, and to all peoples and nations who have contributed to the establishment, 
promotion and defense of those principles in the preservation of democracy 
throughout the world. The monument may include an appropriate structure or 
structures to house cultural displays and exhibits or symbolic features of national 
and international significance. 

The first meeting of the Commission was held on January 25, 1956, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to organize and formulate plans for carrying out its responsibilities. 
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A second meeting was held on April 9, 1956. Subsequent meetings have been 
held on June 16 and July 19, 1956. 

There are no funds available to cover expenses of the Commission. Personal 
funds are being used by those members required to travel or incur expenditures 
for other costs in connection with Commission activities. 

As the Commission was created by the Congress and directed to perform specific 
functions with respect to obtaining plans and designs for the monument, it is 
essential that funds be provided to permit the Commission to carry out its respon- 
sibilities. 

The life of the Commission is a continuing one until 30 days after its final report. 
Annual reports must be submitted to the President and the Congress on its prog- 
ress and recommendations. Effective progress in carrying out the program cannot 
be made until funds are provided as authorized by the legislation creating the 
Commission. 

This estimate of $25,000 is the minimum amount required to provide for expenses 
of secretarial and consultant services, travel costs of Commission members, and 
other general expenses such as communications, printing and reproduction, 
supplies and materials, and other contractual services, including engineering re- 
search, surveys, boring, photographs, ete. All of these services and commodities 
are required to provide for the study in securing the plans and designs for the 
monument. 

Itemization of estimate 


| 


Estimate | increase (+) 
1958 | or decrease 
(i) 


Estimate 
1957 


| | Difference, 
Program and financing: 
Total obligations___-- ; $25, 4-$25, 000 





Appropriation 





Obligations by objects: 
01 


Personal services 
02 Travel._- 
04 Communication 
06 Printing and reproduction . 
07 Other contractual services..................-... dis. obs AA a 
Se i a adie tnt inc aise bicknnidnie Gidaniceiiae aed 


SOs is scdekes catuteccs 





Mr. Norre.u. I believe, Dr. Wirth, you may make your general 
statement. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wirtu. This, Mr. Chairman, is a short statement in behalf 
of the National Monument Commission. 

The act of August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1029) authorized the establish- 
ment of the National Monument Commission for the purpose of 
securing plans and designs for a useful monument to the Nation 
symbolizing to the United States and the world the ideals of a democ- 
racy as embodied in the five freedoms of speech, religion, press, 
assembly, and petition. 

The authorized 12 members of the Commission have been appointed, 
and the first meeting of the Commission was held on January 25, 
1956. Three subsequent meetings were held during the 1956 calendar 
year. There are no funds available to cover the expenses of the 
Commission. 

The authorizing legislation specifies that the monument shall be 
located on federally owned lands within the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway adjoining the north boundary of Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery on the heights overlooking the Potomac River. 
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The Commission’s plans must be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, the National Capital Planning Commission, and the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and thereafter submitted to the Congress 
for further legislative authorization. 

The estimate of $25,000 is required to cover expenses of the Com- 
mission in carrying out its responsibilities, including annual progress 
reports to be submitted to the President and the Congress. 

I might say, for the record, that the appropriation request was 
turned down last year. We are back again. 

The Commission has continued to operate even without funds. It 
has been somewhat embarrassing to carry out the instructions of 
Congress and have people come to meetings and pay their own 
expenses. 

Also, we hope within a very short time to finish up this report and 
we would like to get it printed and submitted to Congress. 


PREVIOUS REJECTION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Norrewtu. Doctor, was not this project turned down by the 
committee in 1956? 

Mr. Wrrra. It was turned down for 1957 and for 1956. 

Mr. Norretu. That was in the Second Supplemental for 1956, that 
it was turned down. 

Mr. Wirts. You are right. 

Mr. Norrewu. Then I believe it was turned down again in 1957. 

Mr. Wirts. Our situation, Mr. Chairman, is this: There was an 
act of Congress directing the appointment of the commission whose 
functions were to secure plans and designs for a monument and pre- 
pare a report, and authorizing an appropriation. We have been 
unable to get funds to carry on. Commission members have been 
meeting costs at their own expense. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMISSION 


Mr. Norretut. Where do you get the authority, Doctor? 

Mr. Wirtu. We got it on August 31, 1954. 

Mr. Norretyu. How? 

Mr. Wrrarta. By act of Congress. 

Mr. Norretyu. What is it? 

Mr. Wrrta. It is the establishment of the National Monument 
Commission ; 68 Statute 1029 is the law. 

Mr. Norrewi. Did you get the authority to spend the $25,000 or 
any other sum? 

Mr. Wirt. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Norreuu. Then you were authorized to do the work if you 
could get somebody else to supply the money, not the Government? 

Mr. Wirtx. No. The act provides that appropriations could be 
made. We have not obligated Federal funds—I want to make that 
record clear—we owe no bills that are charges against the Government. 
Everybody has paid commission expenses out of their own pocket. 
As far as my time is concerned and the members of the commission — 

Mr. Norrewiy. And you could not spend any money of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Wirrtu. No, sir. 
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Mr. Norretu. And you are not planning to do that now? 

Mr. Wirrn. Not unless we get funds appropriated. 

Section 6 of the enabling legislation reads as follows: 

There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the expenses of the Commission. 

Mr. Norreti. How much do you actually want to spend? 

Mr. Wirrs. Twenty-five thousand dollars is our request, sir. 

Mr. Norre.u. Is that the amount that you plan ultimately all told? 


METHOD OF FINANCING TO DATE 


Mr. Wirrnu. I think that will take care of the entire expenses of the 
Commission because most of the expenses have already been taken 
care of by the individual members themselves, out of their own 
pockets. 

But we are getting to the point where certain reports will have to be 
repared and submitted to the Congress for the Commission and we 
snow of no way of getting them printed unless we go out and pass the 

hat. It is a little embarrassing to do that. Four members of the 
Commission were appointed by the President, 4 Senators by the Vice 
President, and 4 Congressmen appointed by the Speaker. 

The Members of the House appointed by the Speaker this year are 
Robert E. Jones of Alabama, Wayne N. Aspinall of Colorado, 
Lawrence H. Smith of Wisconsin, and Jack Westland of Washington. 
Those are the Congressmen on the Commission. 

The Senators are Senators Kerr Scott of North Carolina, Richard L. 
Neuberger of Oregon, and Gordon L. Allott of Colorado. There is a 
vacancy that has not been filled yet as a result of the last election. 


COMMITTEE REPORT FOR 1956 


Mr. Norretu. At this point we will have the statement that the 
committee made in the second supplemental appropriation bill 1956 
made a part of the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


NaTIONAL MONUMENT COMMISSION 


Salaries and exrpenses.—The budget estimate of $25,000 for the National Monu- 
ment Commission has been disallowed. It was testified at the time of the hearings 
that the building of the monument referred to in the basic legislation for sym- 
bolizing the ideals of democracy would be ‘“‘something like the pyramids” on which 
we could be building for a very long time at an unknown price. The need for 
entering into such an unlimited and undefined project at this time is not clear. 
In addition, it is the Committee’s opinion that the Capitol Building itself is the 
best possible symbolization of the ideals of democracy. 


NEED FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Wirrnu. I most sincerely, Mr. Chairman, hope this committee, 
if they can possibly see their way clear to do so, will give us approval 
for this fund because we would like to finish up the reports and studies 
and make our report to Congress. I am sure this will finish up the 
Commission as to the funds that are required. 

I am not one of the Commissioners; | am the executive officer for 
the Commission handling their accounts, of which there are none now. 
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It has taken some work to do it. We feel we can’t shoulder the 
responsibility of getting the kind of report printed that they want and 
get to the Congress. 


METHOD OF FINANCING TO DATE 


Mr. Norretu. How have you gotten along with contributions? 

Mr. Wirtx. We have had no contributions. The members of the 
Commission have contributed their time. One is from California, 
who has paid his expenses to come here. There is Mr. Olin from 
Illinois, Mr. Comer of Alabama, Mr. Belding of California, and Mr. 
Barton of Arkansas. Those are individuals on the Commission. 
They are not complaining too much. 

I feel they should have their expenses paid. Certainly, I can’t ask 
them now to put up money to get out the report. We need a little 
financial help here. 

But I want the record very clear that we have not obligated the 
Government for any money at all. We know enough not to do that 
before appropriations are made. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Wirth, this request was before the committee 
last. year; was it not? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. As I remember, the committee turned it down? 

Mr. Wrrrn. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF PROJECT 


Mr. Jensen. Is there any material difference in the status of this 
proposition since last year? 

Mr. Wirtu. As far as I know, sir, there is no opposition to this 
commission, except the question of appropriation here. 

Mr. Jensen. My question was: Is there any change in the status 
of this proposition from what it was last year? 

Mr. Wrrra. Preliminary presentations have been made to the 
Fine Arts Commission, which is required, and also to the National 
Capital Planning Commission. They have given tentative approval 
of the composition and to the general idea. Now, it has to be put 
into final form. We want to get their clearance before the report is 
made to Congress. 

Nothing can be done until we make a report to Congress and Con- 
gress has the right to determine whether they want to do anything or 
not. But they did authorize us to go ahead ‘and make the study, ‘and 
we are in the embarrassing position of having the Commission and 
working and no way of carrying out the intent ‘of C ongress. 

Mr. JENSEN. They originally authorized that when the Commission 
was set up, the Congress did? 

Mr. Wirtnu. Yes, sir. I think it is one of the most inexpensive-——— 

Mr. Jensen. You feel there is a congressional obligation here? 

Mr. Wrrru. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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COST OF PROJECT 


Mr. Fenton. What will be the ultimate cost of this work? 

Mr. WirrxH. You mean ultimate cost of the Commission? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Wrrrn. This will be all that is required. 

Mr. Fenton. I mean for the completion of the monument. 

Mr. Wirtu. The general thinking, and I can’t speak finally, I hope 
you understand that because the Commission has not act ted, but the 
intent of the monument is that it would be built by popular sub- 
scription rather than appropriation, although there would be direct 
appropriation to the extent that the National Park Service would have 
to have some planning money if it is approved by Congress. Also, it 
would be required to maintain it after the monument is built. That 
would be the extent. 

And it is on Government land now. That is to say, the land is 
government-owned. There is no land acquisition problem. 

Mr. Fenton. Who was the author of this bill? 

Mr. Wrrru. I am sorry, sir. I would have to furnish that. I 
am not so sure that it was not an administration bill: therefore, it 
would be the chairmen of the committees. I would have to look 
that up to be sure. I know it has administration approval. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Congressman D’Ewart introduced H. R. 6455 in the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress which was enacted as Publie Law 742, on August 31, 1954, which ereated 
the Commission. 


JAMESTOWN-WILLIAMSBURG-YORK TOWN 
CELEBRATION COMMISSION 
WITNESS 
CONRAD L. WIRTH, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Program and financing 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: Planning the celebration (total obliga- | 
tions) ; skeen ti .| $97, 327 $115, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 2, 673 


Appropriation y “g ; 100, 000 115, 000 | 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
F ull- time equiv alent of all other positions 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary b $8, 670 $8, 879 $9, 083 
Average grade fs GS-11.6 GS-11.6 GS-11 6 


Persona! services: | 
PURURMIONES OUILNOUG.... 5-64 deen ose pent gs~- oss bint $26, 010 $26, 630 $21, 983 
Positions other than permanent i 3, 080 9, 7’ 5, 628 
Regular pay above 52-week base 100 89 

Total personal services : 29, 190 36, 420 27 700 

Travel... Leben eawnb denen ne wane 2, 339 8, 000 2, 500 

Transportation of things.....__-.---__- : 8 2, 500 "500 

Communication services_--........----- 1, 046 2, 500 | 2, 000 

EOD Ge CE PEO no oon nce ccc ce cgnceceseee-s 1, 718 3, 600 | 3, 600 

Printing and reproduction : 1, 402 25, 000 25, 000 

Other contractual services... .......-....-...---+.s..-.. 60, 072 35, 000 25, 000 

Supelies Gnd materials...... 262.00 -0.. 50d. oie eee : of 1, 500 450 

Equipment. ___. f 8 250 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to re- 

tirement fund_.- a sbi GIES athe d ti dibe hhdds eg saeh 

Taxes and assessments........-..------------------------ 





I i i 8 Aik cerswebvanumesbeee 7, 327 | 115, 000 











Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


| | 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - - _- ta dldubtasdcwbccddcmideds A , | $115, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward. | ; 5 7, 186 | 
Increase in prior year obligations 


Total budget authorizations available 139, 441 2,186 | 


LS caitlin 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


| 

Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. _.--.......- . 46, 941 | 60, 000 
ey ee dan chawcnccsenmannedonsel 32, 641 | 50, 000 | 


Total expenditures , 582 “110, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer avails able (expiring ‘for obligs 1- | 

| RR | , 87: : 
Obligated balance carried forward... 57, 186 62, 186 | 30, 186 


Total expenditures and balances...............--.-.-- 39, 172, 186 [ 150, 186 


Mr. Norretu. I believe you have another item regarding the 
Jamestown-Williamsburg- Yorktown Celebration Commission. 

Mr. Wirru. I have, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. I believe the appropriation for 1957 was $115,000. 

Mr. Wirrtn. That is correct. 

Mr. Norrewu. The contributions to the retirement fund was a 
thousand dollars? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreuu. The adjusted base for 1958 is $88,000. This is a 
reduction of $28,000. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert the justification into the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Jamestown- Williamsburg- Yorktown Celebration Commission 


Appropriation Act, 1957 $115, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 


Adjusted appropriation 
Decreases: 
Completion of research and plans for the celebration 


Budget estimate, 1958 


Analysis of Adjusted Appropriation 


| | Increase in 

| base due to 

| Total avail- | Govern- Adjusted 
| able, 1957 | ment’scon- | appropria- 
| tribution to tion 

| the retire- 

| | ment fund 


Activity 


1. Planning the celebration. ...............-.--.------------- | $115, 000 | $1, 000 | $116, 000 
' ' | 





Analysis by Activities 
j l 
Adjusted Estimate, 
| appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1958 1958 Increases 
| 
| 


tion | 


Activities 


| | 
1. Planning the celebration_.- ‘ | $116, 000 ai “a $116, 000 | $88, 000 —$28, 000 


1. Planning the celebration, $88,000 

The estimate of $88,000 is a decrease of $28,000 under the operating base of 
$116,000. 

The amount of the estimate is needed to permit carrying out activities of the 
Commission during the most important year of its existence. The decrease of 
$28,000 in the estimate is brought about as a result of winding up the affairs of 
the Commission prior to the end of the fiscal year. 

Culmination of several years of planning for one of the most important historical 
celebrations in which the United States has been a participant will take place 
during the 1958 fiscal year. 

The act of August 18, 1953 (67 Stat. 576), established a Commission to develop 
and execute plans for celebrating the 350th anniversary of the founding of James- 
town; the flowering of colonial Virginia culture and statesmanship at Williams- 
burg, and the winring of American independence at Yorktown in 1781. 

The Commission has worked vigorously during the past 3 years in developing 
plans for the celebration which is scheduled for opening in April 1957. Super- 
vision over the execution of those plans during the latter part of the 1957 fiscal 
year and the first half of the 1958 fiscal vear will highlight the activities of the 
Commission during that period. The festival, being developed by State and 
Federal commissions, will commemorate, first of all, the beginning of the first 
successful and permanent English colony in the New World at Jamestown in 
1607. The British Government is joining in observance of this milestone for the 
worldwide English-speaking civilization. 

Visitors to the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown area—center of the festi- 
val—view with amazement the preparations that have been made for the open- 
ing on April 1, 1957. Considerable sums from various sources have been spent 
in this compact historic locale. Some of the popular attractions whose progress 
can be seen are: (1) Reconstruction of the fort of 1607, facing the James River, 
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with its thatched, half-timbered church and houses; (2) the glasshouse, of 1608, 
a reproduction of the first glass factory where blowers will melt glass and fashion 
souvenirs; and (3) the three ships, of 1607, which have been reconstructed at West 
Norfolk especially for this event. 

The construction program of the National Park Service is progressing well. The 
Colonial Parkway, which will connect Jamestown-Williamsburg- Yorktown for the 
first time, will be completed by the opening of the celebration. The new visitor 
centers, at Jamestown and Yorktown, are nearing completion. A new informa- 
tion center area is being constructed by Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., in the Wil- 
liamsburg area. It will include a motor hotel, a cafeteria, and two theaters that 
will show interpretive films now being produced. Art galleries for portraits of 
historic figures and new exhibition buildings are part of the plan. 

The following special events are planned which will in themselves focus attention 
upon the main objectives of the celebration: 

1. The President of the United States will be invited to be present on May 
13, 1957, the anniversary of the settlers’ arrival at Jamestown. 

2. Queen Elizabeth H, of Great Britain, is being invited to be present on 
June 16, 1957, the anniversary of the establishment of Virginia as a Royal 
Dominion. 

3. The Congress of the United States will be invited to be present on 
July 30, 1957, the anniversary of the convening of the Virginia Legislature, 
second oldest legislative body in the English-speaking world (the English 
Parliament is the oldest; the Virginia legislative body, dating from 1607, is 
the second oldest). 

4. The Federal Government will be asked to issue commemorative postage 
stamps and a commemorative coin. 

it is also contemplated that other occasions of special importance will be spon- 
sored by various patriotie and historic societies. 

The estimate of $88,000 is needed to provide for Commission activities during 
the climax of the celebration and to liquidate the activities of the Commission, 
including the report to the Congress required by the authorizing legislation. 


Ttemization of estimate 





Eecchenssehihsh ow eR emer 
Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
1957 | 1958 or 
| | decrease (—) 
| 


Program and financing: Total obligations ‘ $115, 000 $88, 000 — $27, 000 

Appropriation - -_- detuned bien | 115, 000 | 88, 000 | —27, 000 
Obligations by objects: | 

01 Personal services... . sided " 36, 420 27, 700 —8, 720 

02 Travel.___.- ca lt a es 8, 000 | 2, 500 —5, 500 

03 Transportation of things eee 2, 500 | 500 —2, 000 

04 Communication services wtbbedikadtidde i | 2, 500 | 2, 000 — 500 

05 Rents and utility services.............. ~ dabbn ddd eudds abl 3, 600 | 3, 600 . 

06 Printing and reproduction .................-.. kale 25, 000 25, 000 |.... bu 

07 Other contractual services. ...............-.....-..- 25, 000 25, 000 | —10, 000 

08 Supplies and materials...__..__- aed ie 1, 500 450 —1, 050 

09 Equipment___......... is , ‘ | 480 | 250 — 230 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions | 

to retirement fund........-. iii Deis ceereui wed Rai ii ‘ 1,000 +1, 000 

Tetel ORMga Ones « assess ssc ht ws 115, 000 | 88, 000 | — 27, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Norrexy. Now, we would be glad to hear your statement. 

Mr. Wirru. I would like to file the short statement I have here 
without reading it, and talk a few minutes about the work of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Norretu. The statement may be inserted into the record at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman, as the executive officer of the Jamestown-Williamsburg- York- 
town Celebration Commission, I am appearing today to request funds totaling 
$88,000 for the operation of the Commission during the most important year of 
its existence. 

The Commission has worked vigorously during the past 3 years in developing 
plans for the celebration, which is scheduled for opening in April 1957 to celebrate 
the 350th anniversary of the founding of Jamestown, the flowering of colonial 
Virginia culture and statesmanship at Williamsburg, and the winning of Ameri- 
can independence at Yorktown in 1781. 

We have been cooperating closely with the State and various interested his- 
torical societies and institutions in Virginia, and on all sides the wholehearted 
support which the Commission has received has been most gratifying. We are 
looking forward to the culmination, during the 1958 fiscal year, of several years 
of planning for one of the most important celebrations in which the United States 
has been a participant. The festival will commemorate, first of all, the begin- 
ning of the first suecessful and permanent English colony in the New World at 
Jamestown in 1607. The British Government is also joining in the observance 
of this milestone. Many special events are planned during the celebration year 
which will focus attention upon the main objectives of the historical celebration. 

The development program of the National Park Service is nearing completion, 
including the Colonial Parkway, which will connect the Jamestown-Williamsburg- 
Yorktown areas, and two new visitor centers at Jamestown and Yorktown. Other 
facilities are being constructed by Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., in the Williams- 
burg area, all of which will add to the enjoyment and inspiration of the many 
visitors that are expected during the celebration year. 

The amount of $88,000 will be needed to reap the harvest of these present 
efforts and accomplishments during the climax of the celebration and to liquidate 
the activities of the Commission, including the submission of a report to Congress 
as required by the act of August 13, 1953 (67 Stat. 576), which established the 
Commission. 


Mr. Wirrn. This is our last request for appropriation for this 
Commission. ‘This is the year of the celebration, 1957, which is the 
350th anniversary of the landing at Jamestown. It is the 175th 


anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. It also 
marks the year we have been a Nation as long as we were a colony. 
The big celebration will start on April 1. 

This appropriation will carry us through the rest of this calendar 
vear and allows enough money to wind up the affairs and liquidate 
the activities of the Commission. We will make a complete report 
to Congress as to its activities. 

I want to take this occasion also in behalf of the National Park 
Service to thank this committee for its support of our development 
down there. In the last 3 years, we have completed the Colonial 
Parkway. We have done a considerable amount of archeological 
research on Jamestown Island. We have completed our Yorktown 
Battlefield development. We have completed 2 visitor centers and 
all told, since the beginning of this particular celebration some 3 or 4 
years ago, we have completed around $8% million worth of work. 
The celebration starts on April 1. 

[ might say that the members of your committee are going to receive 
a very cordial invitation to come down to the celebration on April 1 
and on several other occasions during the year. 

I might say this is a joint project between the State of Virginia and 
the Federal Government. The State has spent $4 or 5 million 
on a festival area off of Federal Government property, but, in con- 
junction with it, where they have an Old World exhibit and a New 
World exhibit, they have reconstructed the old Fort James. 

The glass industry has contributed around sixty thousand or seventy 
thousand dollars to rebuild the old glass furnace. They are going to 
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have it in operation, blowing glass like the colonial people did. Of 
course, the glass industry claims glass was the first industry in America 
and they had their glass furnaces operating in 1608, 1 year after 
settlement. 

We are getting ready for our festival year. This is the last year for 
this appropriation. 

There is included in the contractual obligation some items for 
entertainment funds which are necessary with a lot of people coming 
from England and elsewhere to help the State in taking care of the 
expenses. 

Mr. Norretu. This is the last appropriation you will request for 
this item? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Norretyi. How much of the funds are unobligated now. 

Mr. Wrirra. As of now, on this $115,000? 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes. 

Mr. Wirru. Actually obligation, in the terms used here, we have, 
pepere, about half of that. I might say it has all been committed, 

ut not actually obligated. Of the $115,000 appropriated for 1957, 
$54,113 had been obligated as of December 31, 1956. 

I expect to go down to Williamsburg tomorrow to a meeting of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Fenton. I have no questions. 

Mr. Norretu. Doctor, I want to tell you we all have implicit con- 
fidence in you and your helpers in the Park Service. That includes all 
of them. 

Mr. Wirrx. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Norreuu. We are always glad to have you and others before us. 

Mr. Wirtu. I do want to say this: This committee has been very 
helpful to us, and we appreciate very much your giving us an oppor- 
tunity to do what we think is a good job, but we want to continue to 
merit your support. 

Mr. Norrexty. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Wrretu. Thank you. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


WITNESS 
J. HARVIE WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 
ca a ele = 5 nity rr Tye — 
1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
_ ———e — - me = _ ae eR ee—eeEeEeE_ EEE 
| | 
Program by activities: Planning the celebration (total obliga- 


tions).....__- $65, 969 $109, 031 $15, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward_____-_- reals S. —15, 000 —69, 031 So eee 
Unobligated balance carried forward...............--..-- 69, 031 : 





IRIN 3 db FO LL Lis hi bbb ee once eb di. 120, 000 40, 000 15, 000 
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Obligations by objects 




















1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Average number of all employees. - - : =a canpasiee imate ain 8 12 2 
Number of employees at end of year_-___-_-..--- eae 10 13 0 
01 Personal services: 
Positions other than permanent_---- $53, 072 $83, 000 $12, 850 
Regular pay above 52-week base_._-.......-...---- 116 |_- A ous Scehin Ee as 
Total personal services... ..........-- ee : 53, 188 83, 000 | 12, 850 
el ne Bete a aus Rattene i aii sebtiedisibananes 5, 332 12, 000 | 1, 51 
03 Transportation of things._.___...__--- cee Fo eoaede aha es eae 
04 Communication services___..........--.-- pote k ; 1, 510 2,773 320 
06 Printing and reproduction._-_........------ sessile 424 $000. 1.jjcskb can 
Or Goemer Veaiermcenas Ger Vices. . s.r eeee 2,173 2, 750 | 240 
08 Supplies and materials-.-- apbttee a wee 1, 098 S00G 12. ee iL 
09 Equipment.- : AS 2 Loin Foninaraese Be. Bete rties ee _ a. 
15 Taxes and assessments..._..-.__- ideted st Ze 897 | 1, 000 80 
is Geile ee ee 65, 969 109, 031 | 5,000 











Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


] 
' i 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 




















diinaamemmeniiigdiaemiias a ss THT = 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
| 
| 
Appropriation hindhettancdesombadeehinniniaaeia $120, 000 | $40, 000 | $15, 000 
Balance brought forward: | 
rah sé 26 is eb ced ddednee so cdb hihi sie lilies 15, 000 OG. OOF t.....-ciii 3. 
ION isc ite doal ate miteth aile wbiiti taieh dn nhadbidunts>tankind | 599 4, 002 5, 000 
Total budget authorizations available_...............--- 135, 599 113, 033 | 20, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. -_-. dsl eng sgl bide 61, 967 35, 000 | 15, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___----- Cahamee-aetcen os 599 73, 033 | 5, 000 
Te PN oo cath oN onus diudenccucessdbcbbin! 62, 566 108, 033 | 20, 000 
Balance carried forward: | 
I a a ig ee a GG Be ound. ae) 
seni hc catia ae annbhetasawecendaansddeeiae 4, 002 5, 000 ‘italia at 
Total expenditures and balances__.-.........-..-------- 135, 599 | 113, 033 20, 000 





Mr. Norre.u. Do you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. WiuutAMs. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement and some 
supporting data which I would like to submit to the committee. 

The Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission was established 
by Senate Joint Resolution 140, 83d Congress, approved by the 
President on August 20, 1954—68 Stat. 746—and amended by the act 
of August 6, 1956—70 Stat. 1067 

The original action of the Congress authorized the sum of $10,000 
to be appropriated, with which the Commission could prepare plans 
for signalizing in 1957 the 200th anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

The Commissioners met for organization on February 1, 1955, and 
established a five-man executive committee to carry on the work of 
the Commission. 

On February 25, 1955, the Commission reported to the Congress 
on plans for observing the Hamilton bicentennial. Since the pre- 
liminary report to the Congress, the Commission has made three 
interim reports to the Congress, the latest one dated February 1, 1957. 
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Funds available to the Commission have been as follows: 


Fiscal year | Authoriza- | Appropria- 
tion tion 





$10, 000 $10, 000 
15, 000 15, 000 
150, 000 120, 000 
25, 000 40, 000 


200, 000 185, 000 


A total of $200,000 has been authorized by the Congress and 
$185,000 appropriated, leaving an authorized balance of $15,000, 
which is before the committee today for action. 

We respectfully request that no action on the appropriation in the 
amount of $15,000 be taken at this time. 

Our reasons for this request are that such an appropriation would 
be for the fiscal year 1958, and that it is the purpose of the Commis- 
sion’s chairman, Senator Mundt, to offer an amendment to a 1957 
supplemental appropriation act to exhaust the unappropriated balance 
of $15,000. 

An appropriation, not to exceed $100,000, will be sought when and 
if an additional authorization is granted by the Committees on the 
Judiciary of the House and Senate. 

The Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission includes, be- 
sides the President of the United States, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, all ex officio, 4 
Senators, 4 Representatives, and 8 Presidential appointees. 

The Senators are Karl E. Mundt, chairman; Harry Flood Byrd, 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and Irving M. Ives. 

The members on the part of the House of Representatives are 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., Carroll Reece, John J. Rooney, and Peter W. 
Rodino, Jr. 

In addition to the director, the Commission staff now includes a 
deputy director, a public relations counsel, a radic and TY assistant, 
1 historical researcher, and an administrative assistant and 2 
secretaries. 

Additional part-time employees, used occasionally, include 1 secre- 
tary, 1 special writer, and 1 special assistant to the director. 

The work of the Commission’s historian has been concluded. 

Mr. Norreuu. I think as a matter of fact you have covered every- 
thing that we actually need. You may put the remainder of your 
statement in the record. 

Mr. Wiuurams. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 
CoMMISSION 


Wasuincoton, D. C., February 1, 1957. 
To the Senate and the House of Representatives: 


During the 7 months since the last report the small staff of the Commission 
has carried forward the work of planning for the bicentennial year which opened 
on Friday, January 11, 1957. 

Opening day ceremonies, which were widely publicized by all media, were held 
in Washington, D. C.; New York City; Chicago; Nevis in the British West Indies; 
Paterson, N. J., which was founded by Hamilton; Baltimore; Habana, Cuba, 
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where a joint session of the Cuban Congress held a memorial session; and in all 
United States Armed Forces installations at home and abroad. 

Commemorative stamps were issued on January 11 by the United States Post 
Office Department and the British postal authorities. First day cancellations 
of the United States stamp were in New York City and of the British stamp on 
the island of Nevis, Hamilton’s birthplace. Not only was this the first time, so 
far as could be learned, that two governments have issued stamps honoring one 
man on the same day, but also it was the first occasion on which the British have 
issued a stamp honoring a distinguished American. Both these stamps were 
inspired by the Commission. 

At the Nevis ceremony, a plaque was unveiled on behalf of the Commission at 
the site of Hamilton’s birthplace. On the following day, at St. Croix in the 
American Virgin Islands, where Hamilton lived and worked as a youth, the cere- 
monies included the erection of an historie marker on the publie square in Chris- 
tiansted by the Commission. On behalf of the Commission an oil portrait of 
Hamilton, a replica of a Trumbull painting, was presented to the people of St. 
Croix to hang in Government House. The programs in the West Indies were 
arranged by the Commission’s Committee on Birthplace and Boyhood Home. 

On Sunday, January 13, a memorial service was held at the Washington 
Cathedral. 

The Commission’s Hamilton bicentennial exhibit was officially opened on 
Monday, January 14, in the main building of the Treasury Department. This 
exhibit is made up of historic documents and Hamilton memorabilia and includes 
the famous ‘‘Weimer” portrait of Hamilton painted for the city of New York by 
John Trumbull, an equally famous Stuart portrait of George Washington which 
Hamilton once owned, the manuscript of Hamilton’s major draft of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, Washington’s final draft of the Farewell Address and 
Washington’s own copy of the first edition of The Federalist, presented to him 
by John Jay. These and other items in the exhibit are priceless treasures of 
Americana. 

A substantial part of the Commission’s effort has been concentrated on the 
stimulation of books and articles on Hamilton. Already two excellent illustrated 
magazine articles have appeared, one in Life and the other in the New York 
Times magazine. Other articles are being scheduled for publication throughout 
the year. 

The Commission takes especial pride in three books which have just been 
published. These are: 

The Basic Ideas of Alexander Hamilton, a 35 cent pocket book, a selection of 
excerpts from Hamilton’s writings and state papers, edited by Prof. Richard B. 
Morris of Columbia University. The low price of this authoritative 451 page 
book, a comprehensive view of Hamilton, fulfills the Commission’s hope that 
such a book would be published at a price which would make it readily available 
to every American. 

Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of the Nation (published by Dial 
Press), also edited by Professor Morris, is a larger and more complete collection of 
excerpts from Hamilton’s writings. This book, which sells at $7.50, is the Feb- 
ruary selection of the History Book Club, and it is likely to become the standard 
one-volume reference book on Hamilton. 

Alexander Hamilton in the American Tradition, by Dean Louis M. Hacker of 
Columbia University (published by McGraw-Hill), is a book that will go far to 
correct misconceptions of Hamilton’s ideas, motives, and achievements, and their 
value to the United States in these critical times. 

Also to be published this year is a biography of Hamilton in two volumes by 
Prof. John C. Miller of Leland Stanford University (Little, Brown & Co.), the 
first volume of a two-volume life of Hamilton by Prof. Broadus Mitchell of 
Rutgers University (The Maemillan Co.), Alexander Hamilton: Selections 
Representing His Life, His Thought, and His Style by Prof. Bower Aly (Liberal 
Arts Press), and Alexander Hamilton on Public Credit, Commerce and Finance 
with an introduction by J. Harvie Williams (Liberal Arts Press). 

Shortly after the Commission was established, Time, Inc., and the Rockefeller 
Foundation granted $200,000 to Columbia University for the preparation and 
publication of a new and definitive edition of Hamilton’s papers. This work is 
being carried on under the direction of Dr. Harold C. Syrett, executive editor. 
It is hoped that the first volume of these papers can be published before the end 
of 1957. 

President Eisenhower, on September 17, 1956, the anniversary of the signing 
of the Constitution of the United States, issued a proclamation establishing the 
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Alexander Hamilton bicentennial year and calling upon all officials, State and 
Federal, and all citizens to observe the bicentennial. Subsequently, governors 
of the several States, with a few exceptions, issued State proclamations. In a 
number of States special State committees or commissions have been established 
to cooperate with this Commission. 

Throughout the bicentennial year on suitable dates various ceremonies and 
programs will be held in many localities, in all of which Hamilton’s work in estab- 
lishing the United States will be the major theme. Several major television 
dramatic shows are planning Hamilton programs. In addition, there will be 
many local and area programs on both radio and television. Educational radio 
and television programs have already carried and are planning additional Hamilton 
programs. A good many of these will be discussed in classrooms. National 
organizations in many fields which have endorsed the Commission’s objective 
are cooperating in all appropriate ways. 

The Commission’s Advisory Committee on Education, of which Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston is chairman, has recommended to institutions of higher learning that 
special lectures on Hamilton be held, that special library exhibits and suggested 
courses of reading be established and that Hamilton’s work be emphasized in 
classes on history, economics, political science and publie speaking. Many of 
the institutions are planning to carry out these recommendations. 

The Advisory Committee on Contests and Awards, headed by Dr. Bower Aly, 
has recommended that the Commission undertake the sponsorship of national 
contests, on a State by State basis in high schools and colleges with scholarships 
and fellowships as awards to the winners. The national feat in each contest 
are to be in the form of American student constitutional conventions in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, in June. The Commission has been authorized by 
the Congress to receive private funds for such a purpose. Final details of the 
financing of this scholarship-fellowship program remain to be worked out. 

Correction of canards and misconceptions of various acts and views of Hamil- 
ton, or attributed to him, has been one of the purposes of the Commission. Many 
opportunities have arisen to make such corrections. One of them is worthy of 
inclusion in this report. The quotation attributed to Hamilton and widely 
published over the years, ‘‘Your people, sir, your people is a great beast,’’ is 
without basis, according to an exhaustive check by the Library of Congress as 
the following letter states: 

“Dear Mr. Wiiuiams: This is to confirm our telephone conversation of 
December 19, 1956, regarding the allege d Alexander Hamilton quotation, ‘Your 
peo »le, sir, your scone is a great beast.’ 

‘We have searched the Library collections, and we regret to report that we 
have been unable to establish the original source of the quotation. 

“The alleged quotation does appear in the following publications, but in each 
case, the source for the statement is omitted. 

“Adams, Henry. History of the United States of America During the Admin- 
istration of Thomas Jefferson. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1889, vol. 
I, page 85. 

“Adams, James T., Editor. Hamiltonian Principles. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1928, page xii. 

“Nevins, Allan. Alex cander Hamilton. Dictionary of American Biography, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, vol. 8, page 179. 

“Sandburg, Carl. The Dodaien Yes. "New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1936, pages 52 and 54. 

“Williams, John 8S. Thomas Jefferson, His Permanent Influence on American 
Institutions. New York: Columbia University Press, 1913, page 153.” 

‘Respectfully submitted. 


“Kari E, Munpt, 
“Chairman, Alerander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission.” 
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The following is a list of members of the Commission: 


Ex officio: 
The President of the United States 
The Vice President of the United 
States 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Chairman: Karl E. 
Dakota 
Vice Chairman: Frederic R. Coudert, 
Jr., New York 
United States Senate: 
Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Missouri 
Irving M. Ives, New York 
House of Representatives: 


Mundt, South 


Presidential commissioners: 

Lt. Gen. Milton G. Baker, Penn- 
sylvania 

Edward R. Burke, Maryland 

Mrs. Marie Brown Coffin, District 
of Columbia 

Laurens M. Hamilton, Virginia 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury 

Clark Haynes Minor, New York 

Dr. John A. Krout, New York 

Mrs. Robert P. Patterson, 
York 


New 


Secretary: W. Randolph Burgess, Under 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Carroll Reece, Tennessee 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr., New Jersey 
John J. Rooney, New York 


The Commission’s request for an additional authorization of funds is being 
held in abeyance pending the completion of plans to obtain from private sources 
$405,000 to finance contests in the high schools and colleges of the Nation, with 
awards in the form of Alexander Hamilton commemorative scholarships. The 
State winners in each contest will be brought to Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
to American student constitutional conventions, sponsored by the Commission, 
which will constitute the national finals in the two contests. Thirteen members 
from each convention will be selected as the national winners and will receive 
additional scholarships. Funds for these contests are being raised from private 


Assistant Secretary: Robert A. Dillon, 
Treasury Department 


sources by a special committee headed by Frederick C. Crawford of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A major feature of the opening of the Hamilton bicentennial on January 11, 
1957 was the issuance by the Post Office Department in New York City of a 


Hamilton commemorative 3-cent stamp. Simultaneously, the British authori- 
ties in the West Indies issued a Hamilton commemorative 24-cent stamp. As 
far as we have been able to determine, this is the first time a British stamp has 
been issued in honor of an American, and also the first time that two governments 
have simultaneously honored one individual with commemorative stamps. 

The Post Office Department estimates a total sale of $1 million to stamp collec- 
tors. It should be noted that no postal service will be rendered against this 
estimated $1 million revenue. First day sales in New York reached a total of 
$54,391.92, which is substantially above average. 

Should the Congress grant additional funds in the amount of $100,000, the total 
amount for the life of the Commission will be only $300,000. Compared with 
this is the net revenue, from the sale of commemorative stamps to collectors, on 
which no postal service is rendered. The Post Office Department estimates that 
Hamilton commemorative stamp revenues will approximate $1 million, or more 
than 3 times the amount the Commission seeks. Thus the net benefit to the 
Government should exceed three-quarters of a million dollars. 

From the beginning the Commission and its staff have conducted its fiscal 
affairs in consonance with the principles which guided Alexander Hamilton in 
managing the fiscal affairs of the United States. 

By the end of the Hamilton bicentennial year, it is the hope and belief of the 
Commission that it will have established an enviable record which future com- 
missions May wish to emulate. Funds coming directly to the Commission from 
private sources, in the amount of $405,000, will exceed by one-third, funds in the 
amount of $300,000, appropriated from the Treasury; and against which appropria- 
tion the Government will have a net revenue in excess of $900,000, three times as 
great as the expected appropriation. 


Mr. Norre.u. What is the status of funds that have been appro- 
priated to date? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Of the $185,000 appropriated we have a remaining 
balance as of February 1, of slightly more than $51,000. We have 
not spent a great deal of money. 
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We have seen our task as that of stimulating other organizations, 
mainly private organizations, to carry on the bicentennial. 

What we have done of which we are quite proud of, is that we got 
the Post Office Department to issue a 3-cent commemorative Alexan- 
der Hamilton stamp. They estimate some $900,000 worth of these 
stamps will be sold to stamp collectors and no postal service will be 
required. This will add to the net revenues of the Government. 

Then we have a program underway to be financed with private 
funds costing some $400,000 to be raised by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Frederic C. Crawford of Cleveland. 

Those funds are to finance State contests in the high schools and 
colleges of the country. National finals of each contest will be Ameri- 
can student constitutional conventions. The prizes will be in the 
form of Alexander Hamilton commemorative scholarships. The in- 
stitution of the student’s own choosing will receive an accompanying 
reward in the same amount to help bear the cost of his education. 

The contest is now going on in the high schools. The college con- 
tests will come next fall. 

Then another thing of which we are quite proud is that the British 
authorities issued a commemorative stamp on Hamilton, the first 
time, we are told, they have ever honored an American. Also this is 
the first occasion when two governments simultaneously issued com- 
memorative stamps on the same man. 

There is one final thing I would like to mention of which we are 
also proud. We stimulated a private publisher to publish new books 
on Hamilton. I think all of you received this pocket book, The Basic 
Ideas of Alexander Hamilton from Senator Mundt, the Commission’s 
Chairman. 

This book is by Dean Louis M. Hacker of Columbia University, 
Alexander Hamilton in the American Tradition. It is an extraordi- 
narily good book, in the sense that it brings down to date the essen- 
tials of a free political society. 

This larger book, Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of the 
Nation is apt to be, I think, the standard one-volume reference work 
on Hamilton for 1 or 2 generations. It is really a magnificent job. 

We have others coming, but these are out now. They are in being. 

Mr. Norretu. Those will be very interesting. 

If there are no further questions, then, Mr. Williams, we thank you 
so much for appearing before us. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Thank you for letting me come. If we get another 
authorization, I will be anxious to come again. 

Mr. Norre.u. I imagine you are going to get it. Thank you so 
much for coming before us. 

Now, I believe this concludes the hearings this year on the Interior 
Department bill, so at this time we will close the hearings. 
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Monpay, Fresruary 4, 1957. 


Desoro-Berrranp Benps, Missourrt River 


WITNESS 
MAJOR FELIX R. GARRETT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, CIVIL WORKS 


Mr. Norrevu. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us Major Garrett, who represents the Corps of 
Engineers in the matter under consideration this morning. 

We will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Major Garrett. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that the 
item before the committee is the possibility of construction of a fish 
and wildlife refuge in connection with a bank-stabilization project 
being constructed by the Corps of Engineers on the Missouri River. 

This refuge would be located at the Bertrand-Harrison Bends 
which is within the limits of a Missouri River bank-stabilization 
project. 

At this particular point the river makes a looping bend in a channel 
returning to a point within 2 miles of itself. 

The corps has made studies from a river-stabilization standpoint of 
this cutoff and found that the cutoff is feasible and that construction 
of the cutoff channel or provisions of stabilization facilities around the 
existing bend of the river can be provided at essentially the same cost. 

The estimated cost of the Corps of Engineers work in either case 
is based on such work as is required for the bank-stabilization project 
and excludes the cost of acquiring lands in connection with the fish and 


wildlife protect 


That is all I have to present, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrety. Do you have anything else you would like to 
explain? 

Major Garrett. No, sir. I am prepared to answer questions, 

Mr. Norre tu. I wish to read into the record at this point a letter 
dated January 25, 1957, addressed to Ben F. Jensen, from Brig. Gen. 
J. L. Persons, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works, which 
covers the matter presently under discussion. The letter is as follows 


JANUARY 25, 1957. 
Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. JENSEN: Reference is made to your telephone conversation on 
January 15, 1957, with Col. Stanley G. Reiff, executive, Civil Works, concerning 
a proposed cutoff in the vicinity of the DeSoto and Bertrand-Harrison Bends of 
the Missouri River to provide a lake for wildlife and recreational purposes. You 
ask to be informed if the Corps of Engineers needs additional authority to construct 
the cutoff channel. 

To confirm the information which was furnished you, a cutoff channel at the 
above-mentioned location can be provided under the existing project for the 
Missouri River insofar as the river-stabilization aspects of the proposed improve- 
ments are concerned. The costs which could be incurred by the Corps of Engi- 
neers would necessarily be confined to the construction of the cutoff itself. 

The studies which have been made indicate that construction of a cutoff channel 
is feasible, but that improvement of the river on this basis would not have any 
marked advantage in cost over the construction of river-stabilization facilities in 
the Bertrand-Harrison Bends of the river as previously proposed. However, we 
are continuing to defer the initiation of construction of work in these bends in order 
that the fish and wildlife interests may resolve the problem of financing their share 
of the cost of the proposed project, including the acquisition of the necessary 
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additional lands from local owners, who it is understood are opposed to the pro- 
vision of a cutoff channel at this locality. This problem will also have to be 
resolved by the wildlife interests, 

While the Corps of Engineers is continuing to defer construction of such stabiliz- 
ation facilities which could not be effectively incorporated in the plan to provide a 
cutoff channel, it is imperative that the plans of the wildlife interests be resolved 
at the earliest possible date in order that the channel stabilization work programed 
in this reach of the Missouri River may be initiated in the near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. Person, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works. 

I will turn the witness over to Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand, Major, that this cutoff can be made at 
approximately the same cost as if you were to build levees on both 
sides of the bend, which is, as I understand, about 8 miles around it. 

Major Garrett. That is correct, sir. Actually the work proposed 
in the bend is pile dikes and revetment work to stabilize the channel. 

We can do the stabilization around the bend, or provide the cutoff 
at essentially the came cost. 

Mr. Jensen. I had estimated that the cutoff would cost less due 
to the fact that you would have 4 miles of levee work to do, 2 miles 
on each side of the cutoff as against the 8 miles around the bend, 
which would mean a 16-mile levee instead of the 4. 

But you say that the cost of the cutoff and the 4 miles of levee 
would cost about the same as the revetment work and the 16 miles 
of levee; is that right? 

Major Garrett. Sir, I was addressing myself to the cost of pro- 
viding the bank-stabilization work. 

If I were to address myself to the Missouri River agricultural levee 
project, when the levees are provided in connection with the Missouri 
River agricultural levee project we possibly will realize some savings 
from levee work inasmuch as there are fewer miles of levees to be 
constructed through the cutoff than there would be around the bend. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, to the extent of 14 miles, which would save, as 
near as I could figure, quite a little money. 

I had hoped that it would save four or five hundred thousand 
dollars. Maybe that was expecting too much. 

But anyway, you find, as did Brig. Gen. J. L. Persons, that you 
have the authority to make the cutoff and that the proposed project 
of the Bertrand-Harrison Bends as you call it—it is commonly known 
out there as the De Soto-Bertrand Bend—s feasible from an economic 
standpoint and from the standpoint of providing there a wildlife 
haven and a recreation area? 

Major Garrett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I think that is about all that is neces- 
sary for the Major to testify to. 

As you know, Major, there is a great demand for this recreation 
area and wildlife haven. Up and down the Missouri River, as you 
know, there is a duck flight area. 

Also, this would provide a recreation area for the people in that 
reat lakeless area of Nebraska and Iowa where lakes are almost nil 
or hundreds of miles. ’ 

So it is very easy to understand why the people are unanimously, it 
seems, in favor of this proposed project. 

As far as I am concerned now, Mr. Chairman, those are all the 
questions that I had. I just wanted the Army engineers to state 
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their position on this project which they have done through Major 
General Persons by letter and also the testimony of Major Garrett. 
Mr. Norretu. The committee understands the situation pretty 
well now. Thank you so much for coming before us. 
Major Garrett. Thank you, Mr. Norrell. 





Monpay, Frsrvuary 4, 1957. 


Forrest Propucts LABORATORY 


WITNESS 
D. C. DOSKER, PRESIDENT, GAMBLE BROS., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Kirwan. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Dosker on Forest Products Laboratory, Gamble Bros., Louis- 
ville, Ky., do you have a statement? 

Mr. Dosksrr. Yes. With your permission, sir, I will read it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dosksr. I have requested permission to appear before you in 
behalf of Gamble Bros., of Louisville, Ky., of which company I am 
president. 

Gamble Bros. is a company engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing wood parts for industry. We are processors of forest products and 
have been engaged in this business for over 60 years. 

As processors, we manufacture lumber and combinations of lumber 
and veneer into solid or laminated materials needed for further assem- 
bly or manufacture by the furniture, cabinet, or industrial users of 
wood. 

Our company is, and has been for many years, actively engaged in 
product research and development. In this capacity we have served 
most of the branches of the military services in assisting in the solu- 
tion of problems of design and fabrication for military materials made 
of wood. 

We work for Army Ordnance on laminated gunstocks, the Navy on 
laminated ship timbers. 

Many of those processes we have developed. 

I have given you this background of our company because I wish 
to direct my remarks specifically toward that portion of the Interior 
Department and related agencies budget that deals specifically with 
the appropriation for ‘Forest products utilization research.”’ 

I have spent 35 years of my life in the forest products industries, 
and the last 30 of these years have been with Gamble Bros. I have 
observed at first hand the acceleration that has taken place in what 
we freely call the industrial revolution. 

In this progress toward a better way of life through improved 
technology, our Nation has been a world leader. 

I have seen the parade of new products and new processes, the light 
metals, plastics, and other glamour materials that flow endlessly from 
the research and product development laboratories of our own and 
other nations. The future of our Nation, our national security, and 
the continual striving for higher standards of living depend on research. 

Unfortunately, in all of this research effort on the part of Govern- 
ment and industry, far too little consideration has been given to trees 
and to the forest products industries. 
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We have utterly failed to recognize that trees are the Nation’s 
greatest renewable resource and that wood is one of our greatest basic 
raw materials. Generally, the people of this country do not recognize 
that timber is an agricultural product, and a crop, simply because trees 
are not harvested on an annual basis. 

We have over 460 million acres of land area of this Nation under 
forest cover. Trees support the 50 largest groups of manufacturing 
industries in our Nation. Trees give direct employment to more than 
three-quarters of a million people in primary processing and give 
indirect employment to at least twice this number in secondary 
operations. 

Out of a total of 328,000 manufacturing establishments in our 
country, 54,000 are engaged in primary timber conversion. 

This vast number of manufacturing establishments in the primary 
forest products industries is, in a large way, responsible for the ina- 
bility of the forest products industry itself to undertake organized 
research and product development. 

The capitalization of the companies is too small, and the principals, 
for the most part, are not technically trained. 

There is a terrific technological lag in the forest products industry. 

Some idea of the size of the manufacturing units can be obtained 
when one recognizes that out of the total employment of three- 
quarters of a million people in primary conversion in the wood industry 
almost 600,000 work for companies having less than 300 emplovees. 

As our old-growth timber is converted into products for use by our 
people, it is more and more evident that research is needed to improve 
both the utilization of existing old-growth timber and a better and 
more complete understanding of the problems incident to the proper 
utilization of second-growth timber. 

It is for this type of work that the forest products laboratory and the 
forest experiment stations must have adequate funds. 

In 1955, a total of $5,400 million was spent im research and product 
development in the United States. Of this amount, $2,720 million 
was supplied by the Federal Government, and $2,600 million was spent 
in research by colleges and universities. 

A large part of the funds supplied by the Federal Government either 
went into Government laboratories or the work was done in industrial] 
or university laboratories. 

In 1955, a total of $5,400 million was spent in research and product 
development in the United States. Of this amount, $2,720 million 
was supplied by the Federal Government, and $2,600 million was 
supplied by industry. 

An additional $80 million was spent in research by colleges and 
universities. A large part of the funds supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment either went into Government laboratories or the work was 
done in industrial or university laboratories. 

In the past 10 years there has been an increase of approximately 
400 percent in funds spent for both basic and applied research. | am 
sure it will surprise vou to know that out of more than $5 billion spent 
for research and development in 1955, only about $50 million was 
spent in research in the entire forest products industries. This in- 
cludes private and public funds. 

Of this amount spent, the pulp and paper industry accounted for 
more than half of the funds used in development and the Government 
and industry shared the balance. 
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Thirty million dollars was spent by the pulp and paper industry in 
the research and of the remaining $20 million Government and private 
industry supplied the rest. 

Only about $10 million was supplied by the Government. 

Now, gentlemen, we are talking about an industry—the forest 

products industry—that gives gainful employment to approximately 
5 million people out of a total work force engaged in manufacturing of 
about 15 million persons. 

We are talking about a basic material—wood, on which this Nation 
has literally been built. Wood is a basic raw material that is used in 
more products of everyday life than any other material. 

No one in this room could enumerate all of these products. The 
printed page is on paper made from wood; the lowly clothespin is 
made from wood; the rayon of your automobile tires is made from 
wood. 

As a basic raw material, wood has been neglected far too long. 
The products that can be made from wood are literally endless. 
Wood is a material that is vitally important to our national defense. 
Few people realize that during the last war the amount of wood used in 
national defense was second only to steel in the tonnage required. 

Now, that is something that people don’t realize but it is true. 

In this budget before you there is a request for $1,652,500 for the 
forest- products laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

In addition, there is $562,500 for forest experiment stations in the 
field. ‘These two amounts represent an increase of $178,900 from the 
previous budget. 

Frankly, gentlemen, I am somewhat aghast at the smallness of the 
size of this request, but I am a taxpayer and I am willing to abide by 
the judgment of those who must expend the funds. I can only hope 
that it is adequate. 

If this amount were multiplied by 10, it is my opin ion that it would 
still be too small to do the job that needs to be done for the military 
safety and welfare of this Nation. 

I am not referring to what industry should spend because the funds 
requested by the Forest Service are for basic research. 

We are fortunate in that we have under the United States Forest 
Service the great forest products laboratory at Madison, Wis. This 
represents the finest group of wood technologists that can be found 
anywhere in the world. It needs to be used to its fullest capacity to 
improve the utilization of this great renewable resource of this Nation. 

When you consider that the Federal Government enjoyed an income 
of close to $100 million from the sale of timber only from the national 
forest in 1956, it does seem a little shortsighted not to plow back a 
reasonable portion of this money into proper and better usage of the 
second-growth timber, on which this Nation must depend in the years 
to come. 

Gentlemen, 1 appreciate the privilege of coming before you, and 
I trust that, as Members of Congress, you will urge your colleagues 
to approve this budget and that you will take a greater interest in 
this basic material which is of such vital importance to our Nation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Doskrr. Yes, sir. 
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RirLte Or SHALE PLant, WyYominea 


WITNESS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING. 


Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take up 
very much time this morning. You have been very courteous in 
permitting me to come here today. My excuse for coming lies in the 
fact that this Nation and the whole world today are confronted by the 
tremendous problem of petroleum and liquid fuel which is not gen- 
erally recognized. 

Ten years ago on the 31st of January 1947, I filed as chairman of the 
Special Petroleum Committee of the Senate, a report in which in a 
sense I predicted some of the things that now exist. 

This report was Report No. 9 of the 80th Congress, Ist session, 
submitted on January 31, 1947. It stated: 

American oil companies, managed independently of the Government of the 


United States, are now associated in some joint ventures with foreign oil-companies 
that are controlled by foreign governments. 


Then I have a note: 


For instance, the Iranian Oil Co., which is controlled through stock ownership 
by the British Government, owns a 23.75 percent interest in the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. in which two American companies, the Standard Oil of New Jersey and the 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co., own an equivalent percentage. 

Another example is the equal division of control of the Kuwait Oil Co. between 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and the Gulf Oil Corp. 

Not the least of the advantages possessed by the privately owned company is 
its ability to enter a foreign country which might bar the door to operations therein 
by a company controlled by a foreign government. 

In this document I refer to the rumors that were then existent that 
the Standard Oil of New Jersey and the Socony Vacuum Co. were 
planning to purchase an interest in the Arabian-American Oil Co., 
otherwise known as Aramco. 

In preparation for a hearing which begins to morrow before the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate, I have prepared 
a table showing the present standing of these various companies. 

Rumor that I pointed out at that time has been carried out. The 
Arabian-American Oil Co. now is owned by 4 companies: the Texas 
Co., 30 percent; Socony Mobil Oil Co., 10 percent; Standard Oil 
Company of California, 30 percent; Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, 30 percent. 

The total value of the assets of these companies are, respectively, 
the Texas, $2,114,000,000. 

Socony Mobile Oil, $2,361,000,000. 

Standard of California, $1,855,000,000. 

Standard of New Jersey, $7,164,000,000. 

Now, it was the Arabian-American Oil Co. that on Saturday night 
gave a private dinner to King Saud. The Arabian-American Oil 
Co. is 1 of 15 companies appointed by this Government to make the 
transportation of oil to our allies in Western Europe as a substitute for 
the oil shut off by Nasser through his manipulations of the Suez Canal. 

Some people say that there will be an agreement with Nasser, 
within a few months. Nobody knows. The latest news from the 
United Nations meeting indicates that the settlement of that situation 
is not in sight. 
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The question therefore arises, since we know that oil is an essential 
fuel in time of war or preparation for war, whether we are going to 
permit the United States to lose its place as the leader of the world in 
the production of oil. 

A report was submitted to the Navy Department by Koppers Co. 
with respect to the shale oil deposits in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 
In those deposits we have recoverable oil greater in volume by the most 
modest estimate than the entire proven reserves of Saudi, Arabia. 

The picture at this very moment, however, disregarding the shale, 
is that the present natural petroleum reserves in the United States 
will last for 12 years. 

The Soviet Republic, as it likes to call itself, has proven areas that 
probably last for 21 years, according to the best information I can get. 

The present proven reserves in the Middle East will last 107 years. 

In spite of that fact that these Middle East resources are under 
the control of American companies, we cannot be sure at all of how 
much control we can exercise over them, because these companies 
are affiliated, as I pointed out 10 years ago, on their own testimony, 
with the governments abroad, the Dutch, the British, and the French 
in Tran and in Iraq. 

The 15 companies appointed by the Government to administer 
the transportation, the Middle East Emergency Committee, are the 
following: Standard Oil of New Jersey, Socony Vacuum, Gulf Oil, 
Texas Oil, Standard Oil of California, Sinclair, Cities Service, Creole 
Petroleum, ‘Tidewater, Getty, Venezuela Petroleum, American 
Independent Oil Co., Arabian-American, Cal-Tex Products, Standard 
Vacuum. 

This is the interesting thing: Standard Oil of New Jersey is No. 1 
on this list of members. It also has an ownership in No. 8, which is 
the Creole Petroleum Co., operating in South America. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey owns 95 percent of that. 

It is also a member of the Arabian-American which is No. 13 on the 
list. 

It is the fifteenth member, Standard Vacuum Oil Co., which is 
owned 50 percent by Standard Oil of New Jersey and 50 percent by 
Socony Mobile. 

I could give you the same figures or similar figures with respect to 
Socony Mobile, Gulf Oil Co., Texas Co., Standard Oil of California, 
with respect to Sinclair, which owns 96 percent of the Venezuelan 
Petroleum Co. 

Now, in the light of these known facts, which nobody can deny, my 
question is: 

What are we going to do about this tremendous resource of shale in 
the United States, and of coal, too? 

With Jennings Randolph, a Member of the House some 10 years 
ago, as a result of this investigation, I introduced a bill to authorize 
the Bureau of Mines to construct demonstration plants. Under that 
bill a plant was constructed at Rifle, Colo., to work on the shale. 

The Government took over the ammonia plant which had been 
built during the war at Louisiana, Mo., to work on the coal. 

Koppers Co., which is a private company, in its report to the Navy, 
tells us frankly that in its agreement the work in the plant already 
constructed at Rifle should continue. It has been stopped. 
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At the beginning of this administration the Secretary of the Interior 
called upon the National Petroleum Council, which is an organization 
of private oil companies, and asked them to make a suggestion as to 
what should be done about the development of these resources. 
Their recommendation was, take the Bureau of Mines out of it, drop 
that work, and let private companies do it. 

Then, of all the private companies in the United States, the Union 
Oil Company of California was the only one that undertook it. There 
was a good deal of talk about a big retort, and a big plant. The big 
retort was not built. And only a month or so ago, Union Oil Co., 
through its representatives, and through the Chamber of Commerce of 
Glenwood, in Colorado, appeared here in Washington and urged 
western members to cooperate in getting a depreciation allowance of 
27% percent for private companies that work on shale. It wanted, 
in other words, Government assistance in doing the work. 

Now, I do not care by whom the work is done. When we drew up 
the bill for the original demonstration plant, I wrote into that bill a 
provision that the products should not be used in competition with 
private industry because I did not want to build a socialistic plant, 
as many people felt at the time it might turn out. 

I wanted to use the facilities of the Bureau of Mines to test the 
utility of liquid fuel made from coal and oil shale. We had just 
come through World War II and we saw what Hitler was able to do 
with synthetic fuel. 

Of course, it was at tremendous cost, more than the cost of making 
gasoline from petroleum. But because there was no crude oil avail- 
able to Hitler he had to go into the synthetic fuel, and with great 
success, because it was that synthetic fuel that carried the Panzer 
division right up to the English Channel. 

Now, we are preparing for the eventuality of another war. If we 
are so unfortunate as to become involved in another war, surely it is 
clear from this factual situation with respect to the supply of petroleum 
now left in the United States, that we cannot afford to hang back on 
the scientific testing of the manufacture of fuel oil from shale. The 
plant is there. It has been built. It belongs to the United States. 

The Koppers Co. says the work should go on. The Navy needs 
fuel oil. The Air Force needs jet fuel. Let us continue the work. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to ask you one question, Senator: 

Is there something wrong with our philosophy? We are spending 
$40 billion for defense, or thereabouts. They claim the next war will 
last only about 2 weeks. So what is the use of bothering with oil? 
They are wrong somewhere along the line. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who claims that? 

Mr. Kirwan. The men that say the one to drop the first bomb 
will win. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who says it? 

Mr. Kirwan. They all say it. The first fellow that gets in the 
first lick. The proof is, 10 years ago we dropped a bomb in Japan and 
it was only a crude bomb and we wiped out the whole place. 

Senator O’Mauonry. Oh, no; we did not. 

Mr. Krrwan. In that town we dropped it on, it took 75,000. 

Senator O’Manonry. Only 10 weeks ago some of the children and 
women who were victims of that bomb were sent back from the United 
States from the hospitals in which they were treated. 








Mr. Krrwan. But we wiped out 75,000 with the one bomb. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, Mr. Kirwan, if you want to stake the 
future of the generations to come in this country on the guessing of 
people as to how long the war will last, that is one thing. I cannot 
debate that question with you. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not a case of guessing. It is a case that they do 
not have the money or they would wipe us all out with one bomb. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why are we spending any at all, then? 

Mr. Kirwan. Because we gave them too much of a chance out at 
Rifle every year until it finally collapsed. 

Any schoolboy that ever went into that mine knew that it could 
not hold up. You cannot take all the earth out and expect it to stand 
up there. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me ask you, Senator O’Mahoney: Were you ever 
in the Rifle shale mine? 

Senator O’Manonry. No; I was never there in the mines. I never 
went into the mines. 

Mr. Jensen. You should. 

Senator O’Manonery. | know they made an experiment down there. 

Mr. Jensen. This committee would never have stopped the opera- 
tion at Rifle had it not been for the fact that what those engineers did 
borders on a criminal act. It is a mine where you have a 60- or 70-foot 
span of ceiling flat with shale that has thousands of cracks in it for 
every square yard and in order to hold the ceiling they drilled about 
every 3 feet apart in that ceiling with hydraulic pressure and drove 
rods up there with a key and then tightened them up. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I say that is irrelevant. 

Mr. Jensen. No, it is not irrelevant. 

Senator O’Manoney. All I am talking about is the plant that is 
there. 

Mr. Jensen. Allright. Your plant is there, but they have to have 
shale—— 

Senator O’Mauoney. It has nothing to do with the mining. 

Mr. Jensen. They have to have shale on which to operate. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Well, the Union Oil Co. is willing to go in and 
undertake that thing. 

Mr. Jensen. I was out there, I saw that thing and after I saw it, 
if I had not said “Stop this operation, don’t you put another man in 
that mine’’—why, they were even bringing busloads of people up there 
and taking them in that mine—and were it not for the fact that the 
good Lord played his hand and let that ceiling drop on Sunday when 
nobody was in there at work, I don’t know how many people would 
have been killed, because there were thousands of tons that came 
down. 

Senator O’Manonry. That thing we can protect against. I accept 
your argument. I do not urge the mining. I urge the operation of 
the plant. 

Mr. Jensen. Where are you going to get the shale? 

Senator O’Manoney. You will get it out there by a mining process 
that will be ¢ acceptable to the engineers that you gather, you and the 
chairman together can pick the engineers who would develop the 
mines. 

Mr. Kirwan. Senator, I think we have 111,000 more dollars in 
1958 budget for research. 
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Senator O’Maunonry. As I told you in the beginning, I did not 
want to take much of your time this morning. I would like to have 
permission to insert in the record an additional statement because 
there will be some more evidence produced, you know. 

Mr. Krrwan. And I hope it is evidence in favor of that out there 
because I am interested in mining. 

Senator O’Manonsy. Of course you are. 

Mr. Krrwan. But I am not interested in what they have done out 
there. 

Senator O’Manonry. The reason I came here this morning was 
to try to drive a wedge between the criticisms that you properly have, 
of the failure of the mining process, and on the other hand, the fact 
that the process itself whic +h the Bureau was carrying on, is scientific 
and has been well done. 

Mr. JensEN. Senator, this committee leaned over backward to 
help develop the oil resources of America. This committee would 
not have stopped that operation had it not been for that condition 
in the mine. 

Mr. Fenton. Certainly as long as we have any mining we are 
going to have accidents such as the gentleman from Ohio refers to, 
falls of roof, and that sort of thing. We try to prevent them as much 
as we can. But the real reason that this committee has been in 
favor of discontinuance at Rifle is because of the difference of opinion 
between the people in Laramie and Rifle, and the Bureau of Mines 
people told us that it had approached economic feasibility, that we 
could discontinue it. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not know what that difference of opinion 
was between the experts at Laramie and the experts at Rifle. 

Mr. Fenton. They were 20 years ahead of Rifle in their thoughts 
on the solution of the problem. 

Senator O’Manoney. You mean they did not favor this mining 
experiment? 

Mr. Fenton. No, they did not; but they said they were that far 
ahead. We said if they are that far ahead, why not give them a go- 
ahead sign and let Laramie do it, if they are that far ahead. 

Senator O’Manoney. Oh, I know there is no money before you and 
I should not be taking up your time at all. I am trespassing upon 
your friendship but I beg you, do not close your minds until later on. 

Mr. Krrwan. Now, we ‘look up to Laramie on everything like that. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am talking of the United States. 

Mr. Krrwan. So are we talking for the country. 

Senator O’Manoney. I would not ask to do otherwise. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right. 

Mr. Bupar. Senator, when you file your statement I wonder if you 
would comment on the testimony which this committee received from 
the Bureau of Mines some 3 years ago when the plant at Rifle was 
obsolete as compared with your own plant, the plant in your own 
State at Laramie. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Laramie structure is a laboratory. It 
does not have a retort sufficiently, but I will comment on that. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are happy to have you with us, Senator. We 
are talking miners’ language. You are an old miner, yourself, and 
so am I. 
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(The following information was later submitted.) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR FURTHER RESEARCH IN SYNTHETIC FUELS 


The advances of commerce and industry, the standard of living, and the 
defense of the Nation depend upon an adequate supply of fuels at reasonable 
cost. It can be said that the progress of any nation depends upon the availability 
of energy sources. More than 60 percent of the energy now used in the Nation 
is supplied by petroleum products. The demand for oil is rising at a rate of 
nearly 6 percent per year compounded annually. The rate of increase in demand 
is about 1% times the rate of increase in proved reserves. 

Ne yy all of the energy used for defense is supplied by petroleum products, 

The Nation has alre: ady discovered most of its easily found oil, and much of 
that oil has already been used. Costs and difficulties of finding new oil are 
increasing. The ratio of footage drilled in exploratory wells to the total footage 
drilled has been increasing markedly, but the ratio of proved reserves to domescie 
demand is decreasing. The dry holes drilled, in percentage of total wells drilled, 
increased from about 30 percent in 1946 to 37 percent in 1955. The new reserves 
found per foot of hole drilled has decreased about 40 percent in 10 years. 

The crisis in the Middle East has shown that the United States must not be 
dependent on foreign oil. If it is going to have a strong domestic industry it 
must have adequate sources from which to draw power. Coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, and water have been our customary fuels. Now we know that the United 
States has huge supplies of oil shale and is making great progress in developing 
nuclear power. If our reserves decline and we become more and more dependent 
upon imports as Assistant Secretary of the Interior Felix Wormser has recently 
testified, we must have strong domestic sources of energy and must have oil from 
other sources within the borders of the United States to supplement natural 
petroleum. It must have strong domestic sources of energy and it must have 
oil from other sources within its borders to supplement oil from wells. 

The most promising source of substitute liquid fuels is the estimated 900- 
billion-barrel reserve contained in the Green River oil shale deposit of Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming. This reserve is greater than any known oil reserve in the 
world. The shale that will yield 25 gallons or more per ton, and promises to 
furnish liquid fuels at cost of the order of those from petroleum, will supply a 
quantity of oil about three times as large as the present proved reserves. About 
one-half of this shale is in lands of the public domain and naval oil shale reserves, 
owned by the Federal Government. If shale of lower grades is processed, at a 
higher cost, many times the present proved reserve of petroleum can be made 
available. 

However, that shale will not supply a dependable supplement to or substitute 
fur oil from’ wells until practicable and economical methods have been developed 
for mining and crushing the shale, processing it to produce shale oil, and refining 
the shale oil to produce marketable products. Such methods have not yet been 
developed. 

Estimates have been made that shale oil can supply liquid fuels at costs of the 
order of those from petroleum, but those estimates are based on methods and 
processes that have not been fully developed or proved. Time will be required 
to develop and prove the methods. The work to that end must not be deferred 
until it is too late. 

The Bureau of Mines has attacked the oil-shale problems from two different 
standpoints, to pave the way for a future shale oil industry. Before the Bureau 
started its work, little was known about the Green River oil shale, except what 
was learned from a private processing plant in Sweetwater City, Wyo., and a 
study initiated years ago in Rifle, Colo. This work was abandoned until Hitler 
in World War II began to manufacture synthetic fuel from coal. During this 
period Congress passed the O’Mahoney-Randolph Synthetic Fuels Act which 
resulted in the construction of a modern research plant at Rifle, Colo. Much 
has been learned from the operations of this plant but much remains to be learned 
to bring oil shale into commercial use. 

In the laboratories of the Petroleum and QOil Shale Experiment Station at 
Laramie, Wyo., the Bureau is studying the composition of oil shale, including the 
solid organic material (kerogen) that can be converted to oil by proper applica- 
tion of heat or by other conversion methods. The Bureau also is studying other 
constituents of the rock because their composition and characteristics have 
marked influences on methods that can be used. Studies are made of the chemical 
and physical changes that occur when the kerogen is converted to oil, of the 
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temperature and quantity of heat required, and of the conditions that favor 
optimum yields of oil. In summary, the work at Laramie is directed toward the 
basic chemistry and physics of oil shale and shale oil, to build the background of 
technologie data needed by industry and Government for bringing shale oil into 
use. 

The work at Laramie is essential but work on a larger scale is needed to develop 
engineering and cost data. More important the Middle East crisis seems to make 
it essential that this work be resumed and all that the Government and industry 
can do to make this vast resource available seems to be necessary now. 

At Rifle, Colo.. the Bureau made studies of mining and crushing oil shale, 
retorting it to produce crude shale oil, and refining the shale oil to produce usable 
products. That work was on pilot-plant scales, rather than commercial scales, 
but the intent was to use equipment large enough to yield engineering and cost 
data for extrapolation to commercial scales. 

A satisfactory method for retorting Green River oil shale to produce crude 
shale oil has not yet been developed and tested. The Bureau devised the gas- 
combustion retort, which is believed to be superior in basic principle to any 
other retort that has yet been proposed for Green River oil shales. Tests with 
a small retort, with a capacity of 6 tons per day, were highly satisfactory. In 
a development of this kind, each increase in size toward a commercial scale 
introduces new problems of mechanical and operating natures. 

After tests with that small retort, the Bureau built a retort with a capacity of 
25 tons per day, as a pilot for a still larger model. It also constructed a retort 
with a capacity of 150 tons a day, in an approach toward a unit of a size which, 
in multiple, could be used in a commercial plant. Mechanical and operating 
difficulties were being solved, and preparations were being made for extended 
tests, when the appropriation for the work was discontinued. 

Because funds were not available, neither the 25-ton per day nor the 150-ton 
per day retort has been tested adequately. Therefore, the Bureau has not yet 
solved all of the mechanical and operating difficulties. The optimum conditions 
for operation of a retort of this type and its durability and dependability in 
service are still unknown. 

The Union Oil Company of California is preparing to conduct tests with a 
retort of an entirely different type, on which that company holds patents. That 
retort has not yet been proved, and no doubt mechanical difficulties remain to 
be solved before it can be developed into a satisfactory method for retorting. 
Even though the Union Oil Co. retort eventually proves to be satisfactory, 
certainly the United States should not rest on its oars when only one type of 
retort has been developed. 

There has been some misunderstanding about the entrained-solids method of 
retorting that was tried on a small scale at Laramie. That method of retorting 
was not intended for use in recovering the oil from the main volume of the shale. 
Rather, it was intended as a supplemental retort to process the shale particles of 
small size that inevitably are produced in mining, erushing, and handling the 
shale. It also was intended to operate at a higher temperature than the basic 
retort and to recover, from the small particles of shale, an oil of higher antiknock 
value than that produced in the basic type of retort. The yield of such oil will 
be lower, per ton of shale, than the yield from the basic retort, but the oil can be 
used in small quantities for blending with the main volume of oil to improve its 
quality. 

Solution of the problems in mining, crushing, and retorting will not complete 
the work that is required to bring shale oil into commercial use. Shale oil is a 
more difficult material than petroleum to refine into usable products. Many of 
the refining problems can be solved through cooperation with industry, using basic 
chemical, physical, and thermal data developed at Laramie, if shale oil is available 
for testing in commercially owned pilot plants and other equipment. Such oil 
ean be made available only through continued work in mining, crushing, and 
retorting the shale. 
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PETROLEUM STATISTICS 
WITNESS 


WILLIAM F. KIRK, MANAGER, ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, GENERAL 
PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Mr. Kirk. 

Mr. Kirk. My name is William F. Kirk. I am manager of the 
economics department, General Petroleum Corp., a west coast affiliate 
of Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc. 

Officially I am appearing before your committee in behalf of the 
Western Oil and Gas Association, with membership representing ap- 
proximately 90 percent by volume of the west coast petroleum in- 
dustry, and I wish to extend to this committee the association’s ap- 
preciation for this audience. 

I have also been authorized to testify in this instance in behalf of 
the American Petroleum Institute and the Midcontinent Oil and Gas 
Association. 

My comments are concerned entirely with the budget for petroleum 
statistical activities of the Bureau of Mines for fiscal year 1958. I 
understand that for this activity the normal annual expenditures are 
approximately $200,000. 

For an industry that markets refined products at an annual whole- 
sale value in excess of $12 billion, and provides Government agencies 
with close to $6 billion in annual taxes, a budget of $200,000 for this 
important function is indeed a modest one. 

It is with reluctance that a businessman appears before a congres- 
sional committee to take any position that could be implied as not 
favoring keeping Government expenditures at the lowest possible 
level, but I seriously feel that inadequate funds for this purpose would 
be false economy. 

Any arbitrary percentage cut in the budget items in which this 
activity is included always has had a disproportionately adverse 
effect on the statistical work because of the very limited size of the 
funds allocated for this activity. 

Timely and accurate statistical data for an industry as important 
to our national economy and defense as the petroleum industry is not 
only important to us of the industry, but is also of major importance 
to users of petroleum products, competitive industries, Government 
agencies and the military, who know of the vital importance and need 
of these statistical data which the Bureau has done such a commend- 
able job of gathering, analyzing, and publishing for so many years 

The importance of adequate, accurate, and timely information to 
those in the petroleum industry who are responsible for the supply 
of petroleum products, when and where needed, for domestic and 
military use, cannot be overemphasized. Our economy is geared 
to petroleum. 

With less than 7 percent of the world population, we are using 
over 50 percent of the total world production of oil products. Our 
use of petroleum products, now averaging over 8 million barrels per 
day, has been reliably forecasted at 10 million barrels per day by 1960 
and 12 million barrels per day by 1965. 

Considering that we now have less than 20 percent of the free 
world oil reserves, the job of intelligent management in the petroleum 
industry will become more complex and important with each coming 
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year. Intelligent decisions in the absence of information on local and 
worldwide industry levels of operation, production, stocks, unused 
capacity, et cetera, are impossible. 

The importance of this knowledge has been demonstrated again 
and again both in peacetime and mobilization, and, even more impor- 
tant, in time of actual war. The industry now, and for many years, 
has received this factual important information from the Bureau 
of Mines. 

As comprehensive as these data are there is a serious need for 
additional information and more frequent periods of reporting. 

For example, the need for more adequate statistics on petroleum 
producing operations—exploration, development and production—is 
of major importance to the Nation. These operations require tre- 
mendous annual capital investments—in excess of $4 billion a year— 
‘they produce two-thirds of the Nation’s energy production, which in 
value exceeds that of all other domestic minerals. 

Despite this importance, statistics on petroleum producing opera- 
tions are woefully inadequate with the result that many misconcep- 
tions about the industry create serious problems. 

We do not criticize the Bureau for the lack of this additional in- 
formation, for we appreciate that they can do only as much as available 
funds will permit. 

It is, however, a serious deficiency of an important phase of the 
petroleum industry which we hope can soon be corrected. 

In an industry such as ours, little is static and the same applies 
to the statistical data. Constant improvement must continually be 
put into effect and new data developed and expanded in order to pro- 
vide the industry, Government, and public with the information neces- 
sary to a general understanding of the industry. 

The petroleum industry has cooperated wholeheartedly with the 
Bureau of Mines in all of its requests for help and assistance in de- 
veloping new and additional material, and the reverse is also true. 

The record here is an illustration of fine cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and industry to promote a mutually helpful and constructive 
objective. This cooperative effort has not been without cost to the 
firms participating. 

Compilation of statistical information by each of the hundreds of 
the reporting companies involves considerable manpower and a real 
financial burden. 

The industry and Government have a substantial investment of 
past expenditures in data made available by the Bureau of Mines. 
The continuity of these series is an important part of their value. 
Any action that might be taken to jeopardize their continuity would 
destroy a substantial proportion of past investment. 

I have talked about the need and value of this statistical informa- 
tion on a national basis and would like now to discuss the even greater 
importance of this information on a regional basis, particularly as it 
applies to the Pacific coast area. 

The Bureau of Mines has a regional office in San Francisco which, 
along with other functions, has a petroleum statistical section collecting 
information from west coast companies for use in the national reports, 
and also, from these data, compiles and publishes similar statistical 
reports of the petroleum situation on the west coast. 

This petroleum statistical section operates on a nominal annual 
budget of approximately $20,000. Any reduction in the Bureau’s 
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requested funds is, of course, a threat to this west coast office which has 
‘been compiling and publishing this information on an uninterrupted 
basis for the past 25 years. 

Regional statistics provided by this office are indispensable for 
effective planning activities of the military, of various Government 
agenci°s, basic industries, utilities, and the companies making up the 
strategic west coast petroleum industry. 

The majority of copies of statistical reports published by the west 
coast office of the Bureau of Mines go to local, State, and Federal 
Government agencies, to financial institutions, and to schools and 
libraries. Many of these incorporate the west coast Bureau of 
Mines statistics into a variety of their own endeavors, only part 
of which concerns the petroleum industry alone. 

In considering the importance of regional information for the 
Pacific coast area one needs to remember the uniquely essential role 
of petroleum in this area. In the Nation as a whole the products of 
our industry, oil and natural gas, provide about 67 percent of the 
energy used by the people. 

On the Pacific coast more than 90 percent of the energy used comes 
from oil and gas. In other parts of the country industrial and com- 
mercial plants using large volumes of oil can convert to coal usage with- 
out severe economic penalty, but that is not the case here, because 
cheap coal supplies are not available. 

Hydroelectric power is important, but limited. It is a fact that 
the continued growth of the industrial activity in the west is de- 
pendent on adequate supplies of oil and natural gas. 

The strategic importance of west coast oil to the military and na- 
tional defense is illustrated by the fact that California, with only 13 
percent of the Nation’s crude oil production, is now supplying the 
military with approximately 25 percent of its domestic purchases of 
all petroleum products. This percentage of supply has been even 
greater in times of actual war. 

Historically, the Pacific coast area has been self-sufficient in petro- 
leum. For many years, California’s crude oil, refineries, and trans- 
portation facilities have supplied the demands in that area. 

Now, however, the California industry is at a point where local 
crude is no longer adequate to meet current demands, and the need 
for accurate and timely statistical data is becoming increasingly 
greater as demand for petroleum products in this area continues to 
exceed local supply. 

The deficiency of local supply has not found the industry unpre- 
pared. The information published by the west coast office of the 
Bureau of Mines contributed to the understanding of conditions which 
in turn enabled individual companies to anticipate this situation and 
to take the necessary steps to develop new sources of supply adequate 


to meet current and anticipated demands. 


I would like to cite just two of the important changes which have 
taken place in the energy supply and markets on the west coast since 
Would War II which, I believe, illustrate the continuing need for 
adequate information so that changes such as these can be intelligently 
anticipated and plans developed accordingly. 

First, the Pacific Northwest, once dependent entirely on California 
for its petroleum supply, is now experiencing a major change in 
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sources for crude oil, finished petroleum products, and other forms of 
energy. 

Expanded refinery capacities in Utah, Wyoming, and Montana, 
together with new product pipelines westward into Idaho, eastern 
Oregon, and Washington, are now bringing finished petroleum products 
from Roe ky Mountain area crude oil into Pacific Northwest markets. 

New refineries in the Puget Sound area of Washington are now 
supplying part of the Washington and Oregon markets with products 
manufactured from Canadian crude oil, which crude is being delivered 
to these refineries by the recently completed Canadian transmountain 
oil pipeline. 

The first natural gas for the Pacific Northwest was delivered in 
September of last year. This gas comes from the San Juan Basin of 
southern Colorado and New Mexico via the newly installed Pacific 
Northwest pipeline. 

By next year this area will be receiving added supplies of natural 
gas from the Peace River area in Canada through the west coast 
transmission pipeline. 

Second, since 1947 California has been receiving natural gas from 
Texas and New Mexico. ‘These deliveries exceed 600 million cubic 
feet per day, equivalent to approximately 270,000 barrels per day of 
fuel oil. This now represents more than half of the total gas marketed 
in California. 

These are but two of the many changes that are taking place in the 
sources and markets for energy on the west coast. Many more just 
as important could be cited. Since World War II new facilities we 
operating, building or programed to bring added supplies of oil and 
natural gas to the west coast represent a private capital investment 
of over $1% billion. ‘These new projects have been developed on the 
basis of extensive studies of the past, present, and future markets 
for energy on the west coast. The source of needed background 
information to enable individual companies to make these intelligent 
studies has in every case been the Bureau of Mines reports. There 
is no other source available from which this factual information could 
have been obtained. A map of west coast pipelines and refinery 
centers is attached to my prepared statement filed with your commit- 
tee. 

(The document referred to was furnished to the committee. ) 

Mr. Kirk. In conclusion, I respectfully urge that sufficient funds 
be appropriated to assure the continued uninterrupted statistical 
services of the Bureau of Mines, and to assure that the Bureau’s west 
coast statistical office of 25 vears standing be continued. 

The value of this factual information as the basis of future planning 
that may be necessary for the defense of this country can never be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you know of any time this committee ever harmed 
the west coast office? 

Mr. Kirk. Last year there was a reduction of $36,000, of which 
half was reinstated. So the net reduction was $18,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had in 1956, $19,595; 1957, $19,843, and bud- 
geted for 1958, $22,450. In 1957 we cut this huge statistical program, 
costing nearly $1,700,000, by only $143,000. None of this cut affected 
the petroleum statistical program in the San Francisco office. So at 
no time did you suffer. 

Thank you for appearing before us. 
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BureEAu OF MINES 


WITNESS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Krrwan. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Cheirman, I am glad to be with you here 
today. There were two matters on which I would like to speak to 
the committee briefly and I would like to have permission to file 
statements in connection with both of them. 

Mr. Krrwan. You have slways represented your district and your 
people in an able and efficient manner before this committee and we 
are most happy to have your comments on appropriations for 1958. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
your subcommittee, and to urge the eppropriation of addit ional funds, 
above the figure for the current fiscal year, to carry on th . important 
work of the Bureau of Mines in the Department of the Interior. 

In the district which I represent, the Bureau of Mine 's Operates a 
petroleum experiment station at Bartlesville, Okla., which is carrying 
on highly important work in the field of recovery methods and more 
efficient. uses of petroleum. 

In the light of the recent world-shaking events in the Middle East 
and the Suez Canal area, the work of petroleum research assumes 
increesingly greater importence. 

One of the major reasons for the grave crisis in the Middle East was 
the very great dependence of Western Europe upon oil supplies located’ 
at great distances from the Continent of Europe. 

lt is generally agreed that England and France would never have 
taken the desperate military gamble which they took in the Suez area 
except for very grave apprehension that European oil supplies would 
be cut off in the Middle Kast. 

The United States of America cannot afford to be placed in the 
vulnerable position of England and France with regard to oil supplies. 
One of the best guaranties of our continued independence and security 
in this field can be found in an accelerated research program to take 
full advantage of the oil resources of our own continent. 

Three important things need to be stressed in connection with the 
work of the Bureau of Mines, and the Bureau’s petroleum research 
program: 

The Bureau does not duplicate industry research, but fills a very 
important gap in that field. 

. There are thousands of operators who are not served by big 
company research, who rely greatly upon the work of this station. 

The work is primarily of benefit to the Nation and general 
pabise. 

As I understand it, budget figures for 1958 call for $2,523,000 for 
the Bureau of \lines pe ‘troleum, natural gas, and oil sh ale program, 
representing a reasonable increase over the 1957 $1,803,000. 

At the same time, this recommended figure is approximately 
$300,000 below the 1956 appropriation of $2 ,822,360, and would 
appear to be a minimum figure in this critical time. 

With the permission of the committee, I would like to make a 
part of the record a communication from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Bartlesville, Okla., in support of this position. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


CHAMBER or ComMERCE, INc., 
Bartlesville, Okla., January 29, t957. 
Hon. Ep EpMonpson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN EpMONDSON: We understand that on February 4 the Ap- 
prioriations Committee will consider the budget figures for 1958 for the United 
States Bureau of Mines activities in oil and gas. 

The Bartlesville Chamber of Commerce, whose membership represents every 
phase of business in the Bartlesville area, is very much interested in seeing that 
sufficient appropriations of moneys is made for continued research work by the 
United States Bureau of Mines throughout our country on petroleum and natural- 
gas conservation and vroduction methods. 

The contribution of petroleum and natural gas to the mineral wealth of the 
country, which is approximately 54 percent of all other minerals produced, seems 
sufficiently important to warrant the increase recommended by the budget which 
in itself is very conservative to carry the needs for research throughout the 
country. 

Our executive secretary has talked to you on the phone about assisting us before 
the Appropriations Committee and we do hope that with the attached information 
you will be able to help get the appropriations as represented by the Bureau 
budget. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. BuRLINGAME, 
Chairman, United States Rureau fo Mines Committee. 
G. R. Preston, 
President, Bartlesville Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Epmonpson. The chamber of commerce at Tulsa, Okla., has 
also wired the following: 


We strongly urge that next annual budget for Oil and Gas Division of Bureau 
of Mines include substantial increase in funds for maintenance and expansion of 
petroleum experimental station in Bartlesville, Okla. 

Work at the Bartlesville station, including better recovery methods and more 
efficient uses of petroleum, is of major importance to industry and is vital in 
overall research directed toward national defense. No other industry is more 
important than petroleum in time of war. 

e believe that relative position of oil and gas in Nation’s total mineral wealth 
should be a factor in budget allowances for divisions of the Bureau of Mines. 


May I also quote from a recent letter from Mr. W. W. Keeler, 
executive vice president of the Phillips Petroleum Co. in Bartlesville, 


Okla.: 


* * * These objectives (of Bartlesville experiment station of the Bureau of 
Mines) are very important to the country in keeping our technology ahead of the 
Russians, and, also, to increase our potential recovery of crude oil and the utiliza- 
tion of petroleum products. 

Our company has found that technical data from the Bureau of Mines has 
been very helpful to our engineers and scientists and we feel sure that it is par- 
ticularly useful to those small operators in the petroleum industry who cannot 
afford the expense of petroleum research. 


Now, that covers the matter with regard to the Bureau of Mines. 


Bureau OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


I would like to mention another resource briefly to this committee, 
and that is the human resource. 

This, I think, is the cause at the heart of Congressman Jensen and 
several other members of this committee with whom I have discussed 
it personally. 
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That is the cause of vocational education for the Indian people of 
our country, and about a program to provide vocational educational 
training for these people. 

In the 84th Congress, we very wisely passed public Law 959, 
authorizing the sum of $3,500,000 for each fiscal year, to carry on a 
vocational training program among adult Indians residing on or 
near Indian reservations. 

In Oklahoma, we have a great institution at Okmulgee, the Okla- 
homa A. and M. Technical School, which already has demonstrated 
convincingly the great things that can be done in training Indian 
people of the Southwest to be skilled mechanics , electricians, radio 
and TV repairmen, bakers, printers, and to fill many other useful 
jobs in commerce and industry. 

I am sure that many members of this committee will recall the 
very impressive testimony given the committee several years ago on 
this subject by Mr. L. K. Coevelle, the able director of the Ok mulgee 
school of which all Oklahomans are proud. 

The Indians of America are ready for this program, and we have 
the schools to do the job and do it well. 

Furthermore, the Department of the Interior has realized along 
with the Congress that it is not fair to send our Indian people to 
cities and industrial areas without providing them with educational 
training that will equip them to do a good job and support their 
families in their new environment. 

Yet the budget for the coming fiscal year calls for only $1.5 million 
for this important educational | program, which is undoubtedly in- 
adequate to meet the great need that exists. 

I hope this committee will go ahead with the full amount of 
$3,500,000 as authorized by the Congress, and that we can get this 
program underway at the earliest possible date. 

In this connection, I visited this past weekend with a great Indian 
leader, Justice N. B. Johnson of the Oklahoma Supreme Court, who 
also serves as president of the intertribal council of Oklahoma’s Five 
Civilized Tribes. Justice Johnson told me that he would appreciate 
my informing this subcommittee of his very great interest in this 
program and “of the urgent need for it among our Indian people. 

I am sure that he spe eaks for thousands of Indian people all over the 
country who will be eternally grateful for early action on this program. 

Mr. Kirwan. As far as the Indians are concerned, maybe the 
committee could do a little better if they will, but as far as research is 
concerned the problem is difficult, but we will consider it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think there is a feeling in the industry that the 
recommended figure here is very necessary. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is not a place in the United States that that 
same feeling does not prevail about something. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have had you with us. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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WITNESS 


HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Horan, we are glad to have you appear before 
us again. 
STATEMENT 


Mr. Horan. It is my pleasure to appear before this committee in 
support of the Forest Service appropriation request. [am pleased with 
the administration’s interest and concern in the development, proper 
management, and wise utilization of our natural resources. The pro- 
grams covered by the Forest Service budget request are important 
and necessary to properly meet, in part, stepped-up demands of the 
Nation on our forest resources. For this reason, I would like to see 
the full budget request for the Forest Service approved. 

As you may know, in fiscal year 1956, the receipts from lands 
administered by the Forest Service amounted to nearly $117 million. 

In addition, there are the growing other values of public recreation, 
wildlife, water, and indirect benefits to local economies from these 
resources. ‘The increases in the Forest Service budget request are 
needed to sustain these receipts and values, and at the same time 
maintain and protect the timber, water, soil, range, wildlife, and 
recreational resources. 

I particularly urge the approval of the increases for timber-sale 
activities, recreation, housing, and land-use management. ‘These are 
programs that are needed to meet serious situations. 

The timber on all of the national forests and on those forests in my 
State of Washington are very important to the timber industry. There 
is an immediate demand and need for this timber, and it is essential 
that the ‘‘National forest protection and management” appropriation 
item increase of approximately $2 million be approved in order to cut 
an estimated total of 8.75 billion board-feet in fiscal year 1958. The 
road appropriation of $24,336,000 is a necessary part of attaining this 
harvest by means of access roads. 

I am also pleased with the increase of $7.7 million in the recreation 
item. As you know, this provides a start on the 5-year recreation 
program recommended by the Forest Service to catch up with and 
meet greatly increased demands from recreationists in the national 
forests. In 1955, national forests received over 45 million visits— 
4 times as many as 20 years ago. This is an important use of the 
national forests, and is also important to the rural areas and businesses 
benefiting from recreational visitors. I strongly urge the approval of 
the full amount for the recreation item so as to move ahead on this 
urgently needed program. 

As with timber and recreation, other uses of the national forests 
have steadily increased. Mineral exploration, development, and 
utilization on the national forests have greatly increased with the 
national need for mineral resources. Special uses of all kinds are 
increasing at the rate of 7 percent annually. Jn order to permit such 
uses and safeguard all other resource values through proper manage- 
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ment and control, I urge approval of the $1.5 million increase for this 
item. 

Concurrent with the increases, particularly in timber management, 
I recommend approval of the increase for the ‘‘Structural improve- 
ment” item, which is primarily for housing. With the continually 
expanding demands for service and products from the national forests, 
the need is immediate for housing of foresters, particularly in back- 
woods areas. The budget request for this item will be a step forward 
to provide better and more housing facilities for the men and their 
families who will carry on the needed resource programs. This will 
also help obtain and retain the professional help necessary to properly 
manage and develop our resources. 

With the increased demand on our forest resources, it is necessary 
to increase the research effort to gain better knowledge of our forest 
resources as a basis for sound utilization and development. Much of 
this knowledge is necessary to both public and private resource 
development. I urge approval of the small increases for the research 
items as an integral. part and need of the total resource programs. 

Although I have particularly endorsed the major items of increase 
in the budget request, the nominal increases in the other items are 
necessary to keep the whole program in balance. Demands by sports- 
men are steadily increasing, requiring intensified protec tion and 
management of wildlife. The ine reasing need for water requires 
sound soil and water management of the national forests. This is 
especially important in my district. Fire-protection problems in- 
crease with expanded use of the forests by people. Therefore, I urge 
approval of the budget request by the Forest Service for a balanced 
and needed program. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has informed me that the 1958 budget 
estimates for that Bureau include approximately $2,200,000 for pro- 
grams in the State of Washington. 

The Colville Indian Agency in the State of Washington is located 
in my district, and the Bureau’s programs for the Indians under the 
jurisdiction of the Colville Agency will require approximately 
$870,000 of the funds programed for the State of Washington. 

These programs include the maintenance of law and order on the 
reservation; resource management programs, such as forestry, man- 
agement, soil and moisture conservation ; operation and maintenance e of 
irrigation facilities; the repair and maintenance of buildings and 
utilities; and the management of trust property. 

Roads construction and maintenance funds in the amount of 
$267,000 are included in the estimates for the Colville Agency for 
grading, draining, and surfacing of the Owhi Lake Loop Road (9.2 
miles) and the Silver Creek Road (4 miles) and for maintaining the 
existing road system on the reservation. 

The budget also includes funds for the development of plans for 
future construction of jails at Colville and Wellpinit. Present jails 
were constructed in the early 1900’s and are both inadequate and a 
hazard. 

The Bureau informs me that this estimate does not include funds 
for making timber and mineral surveys or for determining the status of 
mining claims which will be r required before planning as required by the 
act of July 24, 1956 (Public Law 772), can be commenced. Section 5 
of Public Law 772 makes it mandatory that the Colville business 
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council submit, by July 24, 1961, proposed legislation providing for 
the termination of Federal supervision over the property and affairs 
of the confederated tribes and their members. 

I am advised that the Bureau contemplates requesting that funds 
for a part of this work be added to the 1958 estimates and some for use 
during 1957 to perform these special tasks to enable the Colville 
Tribe to comply with section 5 of Public Law 772. I hope that this 
committee will support the Bureau’s request for funds for this work. 


[Telegram] 
Fresruary 1, 1957. 
Hon. Watt Horan, 
Howse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate you appearing before Forest Service appropriations hearings 
tentatively scheduled for February 4 and urge approval of President’s budget for 
Forest Service funds. Badly needed in the West, as youknow. Thanks for your 
fine work. 

Wituram E. Barnert. 


BrieEs-CoLEMAN LuMBER Co. INc., 
Omak, Wash. 
Hon. Watrer Horan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Watt: I have been asked to lend a hand in obtaining support for this 
year’s proposed budget for the United States Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. The item, “Forest products utilization research,” appears on 
page 341 of the printed budget, and provides an increase of $178,900 over last 
year’s budget of approximately $1,250,000. 

I feel that the laboratory is performing a service fundamental to the future of the 
industry and I know that you and the other Congressmen from the Western States 
share this same feeling, so I urge you, if possible, to communicate my wishes to 
the other Congressmen and ask them to appear in supporting this measure. 
As you undoubtedly know, the laboratory at Madison, Wis., has been responsible 
for inportant developments in the field of timber laminating, wood preservation, 
prefabricating and pulping process and many new ideas that they are confronted 
with today as most all mills similar to ours are aksing them for advice as to the 
many uses of wood that we endeavor to put it to. 

Sincerely, 
BiLEs-CoLEMAN LuMBER Co., 
R. L. McNert, President. 


WENATCHEE, Wasu., January 31, 1957. 
Hon. WatTeER Horan, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNnGREssMAN Horan: My office has received a copy of the President’s 
budget for the Forest Service and I have studied it in detail and it meets with 
my hearty approval. The President continually amazes me in his farsighted 
leadership. The appropriations for recreational use of the forest has been in- 
creased, providing funds for constructive development beyond maintenance. 

It if would be possible for you to personally appear before the committee in 
regard to the budget, I know that it would be appreciated by many in this area 
and will be of lasting benefit to the Fifth District. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epson Dow, Attorney at Law. 
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[Telegram] 
FEBRUARY 2, 1957. 
Hon. Watt Horan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Forest Service appropriation hearings are tentatively scheduled for House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for Department of Interior and Related Agen- 
cies, February 4. heir budget as submitted by President Eisenhower 1s » good 
one and worthy of support. [am hopeful that you will again appear before this 
subcommittee on behalf of this budget. 

C. M. Harris, 
President, C. A. Harris & Son, Ine. 


[Telegram ] 
FEBRUARY 2, 1957. 
CONGRESSMAN WALT Horan, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Forest Service budget hearings before the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for Department of Interior and Related Agencies are scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 4. This budget as submitted by the President to Congress will give that 
agency necessary funds for fiscal year 1958, to carry out a sound program of 
forest land management, resources, protection, utilization, and development of 
forest roads and trails which have long been needed. The substantial increases 
in timber-resource management, recreational facilities, mining claims, and other 
land uses are of vital importance to our area. Most of the recreational facilities 
which were erected during the CCC program have deteriorated to a state of 
disrepair and with the increase of public use are more than justified. Money in 
timber use will give the Forest Service an opportunity to increase sales which are 
vital to the economy of this area. Funds for mineral examinations will permit 
the Department to carry out their responsibilities of the new Mining Act of 1955. 
Employee housing is vitally needed to provide adequate facilities in remote areas. 
Forest and range research programs are essential for the protection of our soil and 
water as a basic resource. It is recommended by the Wenatchee Chamber of 
Commerce that the President’s budget be accepted as presented. 

L. H. Craven, 
President, Wenatchee Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for your excellent statement. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsr. Chairman Kirwan and members of the sub- 
committee, I wish to thank you for extending me the courtesy of testi- 
fying before the subcommittee on the budget of the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management. 

I had hoped to be able to introduce to you two new colleagues from 
Oregon, Congressman Charles Porter of Eugene, representing the 
Fourth District, and Al Ullman, representing the Second District. 

These men bring to Congress a very broad knowledge of Oregon’s 
resource problems and a great fund of local experience. We were 
unable to get our schedules together and I just want to take this 
opportunity to mention that they plan to testify later today. 

With one exception, which I shall discuss with respect to the Forest 
Service budget, it is my opinion that these are far better budgets than 
last year’s. For the first time they give reasonably proper recognition 
to the real contribution our public forests make to the Nation’s 
economy. 
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The Congress has shown a fine understanding of our conservation 
problems by its action in increasing executive budgets for forestry 
and this has been of great help. I don’t look upon this year’s budget 
as containing increases. Rather, it-is an effort to make up for past 
deficiencies. 

Before I came over here, I looked over the recommendations I made 
last year, and I am greatly pleased to find that all but one is recognized 
in this budget. 

THE FOREST SERVICE 


In particular, I want to endorse Operation Outdoors under which 
the Forest Service plans to rehabilitate and expand its recreational 
facilities which serve 45 million Americans each year. 

We have pressing problems in the bad conditions of recreational 
areas in my State. Mount Hood Lodge and Lost Lake Camp on the 
Mount Hood Forest need special consideration just to name two 
situations that the folks back home have discussed in some detail 
with me. 

In fiscal year 1956 Oregon’s 18 national forests brought almost 
$38 million into the Treasury. 

I do not have the fiscal 1956 expenditure figures, but I do have the 
1957 estimates which are comparable. 

The Forest Service spent about $12 million to develop this $38 
million in revenue. 

Of the gross profit of $26 million, about $1 million is put into researeh 
and State and private forestry programs, and $9.4 million goes toward 
payments in lieu of taxes, leaving a net of $15.6 million in the Treasury. 

Of course, you appreciate that all of the income goes into the 
Treasury and the above figures are merely used to demonstrate that 
Oregon’s national forests are on a paying basis. In fact, no other 
State matches Oregon’s national forests record for profitable opera- 
tion. Oregon’s return of $15.6 million over and above all expenses to 
the Treasury is a real accomplishment, and I want to say our foresters 
can do even better if they are given the tools. 

Last year the Congress authorized $27 million for timber access 
roads under the Federal Highway Act. This, with the 10 percent fund, 
provides a total of $38,848,000 for roads and trails construction and 
maintenance. 

The Forest Service budget only calls for $36,184,000, which is 
$2,664,000 less than could be made available. 

Through the lack of funds to construct timber access roads, the 
Government is losing millions of dollars, and that is the burden of my 
testimony. 

Let me give you just a few figures which demonstrate this. The 
BLM specializes in sales under 10 million board-feet and the Senate 
Interior Committee in its report on Federal timber sales policies notes 
on page 247 that 89 percent of its sales attracted more than 1 bidder 
and sold at an average price 76 percent above the appraisal price. 
For their few sales over 10 million board-feet, competition was less 
and they got only 56 percent more than their appraisal price. 

On page 251, this report shows that Forest Service sales in the Willa- 
mette National Forest, over 10 million board-feet in size, commanded 
only 13 percent above the appraisal price. 

On page 258 the committee summarized large sales on a regionwide 
basis and again showed that as sales size went up the percentage of 
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volume selling in 1-bid sales rose to 100 percent, while bidding 
increases fell off from 53 percent above appraisal price for sales 
between 10 to 25 million board-feet, then to 39 percent for sales up to 
50 million board-feet, and finally to absolutely no increase for sales 
over 50 million board-feet. 

The conclusion is the bigger the sale the less competition, and 
these big sales occur mainly w vhen there are high-cost roads to construct. 
If we furnish funds for roads this picture will change. 

At this point I would like to insert in the record the annual report 
of the Willamette National Forest which is headquartered in my 
hometown. Look at this fine anne record. 

Operating expenses were $852,524, and payments to local govern- 
ment were $2,309,257 for total annual expenses of $3,161,871. 

Receipts on the other hand were $13,287,139, and the net income 
before expenses for investment purposes were $10, 125,358. 

An additional $4,436,340 was invested, mainly in roads built by 
timber purchasers, and there is a real net profit to the Treasury 
of the United States of $5,689,018. 

This 1,645,000 acre forest sold 377 million board-feet of timber last 
vear and it could do better if it had more access roads. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


1956 ANNUAL REPORT 


Every year the Willamette faces greater demands for its raw materials and 
services, such as timber to supply the industry that provides most of our jobs 
here in Oregon, campgrounds and forest recreation areas that go so far toward 
making Oregon a good place in which to live, pure and ample water supplies 
needed for recreation, domestic, industrial and power purposes. We expect these 
demands to keep right on increasing, and we want to do everything possible to 
meet them. We are sending you this report to tell you a little about what we 
are doing, what we plan to do, and what we think needs to be done to have the 
Willamette National Forest make the maximum contribution to the welfare and 

ell-being of you, its stockholders. 

On behalf of my coworkers and myself, I want to express our appreciation 
again for your wonderful cooperation and support during the past year. We 
hope that you will visit the forest often, and if we can be of any assistance, please 
feel free to call on us. 

Best wishes for 1957 from the Willamette personnel. 

Rosert AUFDERHEIDE, 
Forest Supervisor. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


In addition to the normal management activities discussed in more detail in 
other sections of this report, the year 1956 brought us our share of special projects 
and problems. 

A good start was made in clearing for the flood control dams at Cougar and 
Hills Creek. 

After much debate and discussion, the voters of Eugene turned down the bond 
issue for construction of the Beaver Marsh project. In view of the power- 
versus-recreation values involved here, we undertook the preparation of a land 
management study of the upper McKenzie River area. This study will be com- 
pleted this winter; and when finished, will be discussed with interested groups. 

A new contract was let by the Bureau of Public Roads for the Belknap Springs 
Forest Highway. This contract covers 4.5 miles from the South Santiam High- 
way to Clear Lake. The grading contract from the McKenzie Highway side 
was finished by the Halvorsen Construction Co., and the Bureau completed the 
location for the middle section. 

To get more on-the-ground supervision and to give the public better service 
the McKenzie district was divided into two districts. An office and three new 
residences are under construction at Blue River for the new district. We are 
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also constructing a new ranger office along the Willamette Highway in Oakridge, 
just west of the Pope and Talbot mill. 

A land exchange was completed with the Bureau of Land Management to block 
up the intermingled O. and C. lands. 

Under mining legislation passed by Congress in 1955, the Forest initiated 
action in the Little North Fork of the Santiam, Quartzville, and Blue River areas 
to determine surface rights on mining claims. nder the procedure established 
by this legislation people who wish to retian surface rights on their claims must 
‘so certify. Those who do not so certify lose their surface rights. This procedure 
will clear up the status of abandoned claims, and will enable the forest to identify 
and locate those claims on which the claimant desires to retain surface rights. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


The aan has maintained its allowable cut permitted under present inventories 
since 1952. 

The Middle Fork Willamette, Hills Creek, Salt Creek, Salmon Creek, North 
Fork Willamette and McKenzie River drainages were reinventoried in 1956 in 
cooperation with the timber resource survey of Lane County by the Pacific North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment Station. Fieldwork was also completed on 
peatiortt Santiam drainage. Management plans will be revised as quickly as 
possible. 

The South Santiam drainage is the only drainage remaining in which the forest 
does not have a current inventory, and this job will be initiated in 1957. 

The reinventory and revision of timber management plan for the Lowell district 
(Fall Creek drainage) showed mortality losses averaging 15 percent during the 
last 10-year period. We think that we will find similar heavy volume losses in 
the working circles inventoried this year. 

If we had our road system in, such losses could largely be recovered; but without 
roads, a major part of this loss will rot away. As logging pushes back into the 
headwaters of the drainages, mature timber stands become more spotty because 
of past fire history, and here access road construction will be needed. At present 
we have no access-road projects on the forest, although one is planned up Quartz- 
ville Creek in 1957. 


Here is the ne year’s timber business in brief: 


eOaNmNE teak, Sok 2 ea awa 390, 000, 000 
moeerenet Cab?) oO) sooo ebb o ere Sa ed McA 398, 000, 000 
eeeeeees weenmnen Tor Bie. 22 i ee oe eo ce 490, 000, 000 
Value of timber cut____......------ auicnnyseaesedse abe beware $9, 527, 000 
ee rere Ore See Ul eles gececsdidi 386 
Average size of sale in board-feet__................------------ 1, 200, 000 
en unnnne,  ehae OH de geo ul ue ek 973, 300 
Se ONO nn a nemciamancusimetoeneinencbiewtou 95 
inc cree anuundakewsleereleis tL UU CLOG eek ise 2, 000, 000 
Acres planted_.__........-.- Sasha bea eE wieder inn eared icra nte dD atin bs a 4, 000 
Miles of timber-access road constructed through timber-sale 

ss baa ip gh tds Rn ee we tints ga tcaeR einen iaeteiet ete 102 
Miles of timber-access road constructed with appropriated funds_ -_- 3 
New bridges built __--_--_-- Ee Rte RS LR Ea AEN Fon ee 10 
Value of roads and bridges built to develop timber resources. -- ~~~ $2, 830, 000 
pene Geen rains ai. Oe ouccc el wal oe el 4, 000 
Miles of existing road maintained___.....................----.. 1, 100 


RECREATION AND WILDLIFE 


The lakes, streams, mountains, trails, and campgrounds of the Willamette 
Forest this year were used by more than 95,000 campers, 95,000 fishermen, 5,500 
hunters, 30,000 skiers, and 1,500,000 other visitors. 

This represents an increase in use of over 100 percent since the years immedi- 
ately preceding World War II. We expect somewhere near this same rate of 
increase over the next 10-year period. Congressional appropriations have been 
inadequate for even annual maintenance of the existing campground facilities, 
and our increases in facilities to meet this expanding use have been negligible. 
However, there are encouraging indications that Congress will again increase 
appropriations for recreational use, and if they do we may gradually be able to 
rehabilitate existing facilities and develop badly needed new ones. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture E, L. Peterson visited the forest in August to 
look at the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. No decision has been announced. 
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On the basis of our limited experience with the land management study we 
have made on the upper McKenzie River, it appears highly desirable to extend 
similar land management studies over the entire forest. Such studies will give 
us rather accurate acreages for the various areas that are earmarked for prefer- 
ential use—such as stream and roadside reservations. Correlation of such infor- 
mation with our timber management plans will improve their accuracy. 


WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 


How much is it worth to the people of Oregon to have clean, clear water in their 
streams and to be free from disastrous floods in the wet season and water shortages 
in dry season. No one knows in dollars and cents but we all know the value is 
tremendous. The Corps of Army Engineers are building flood-control dams in the 
Willamette River Basin to control the major streams, but these alone aren’t the 
final answer. We can’t afford to build a dam on every stream, and we can’t afford 
to reduce the useful life of the dams we can build through unnecessary siltation of 
the reservoirs. Overall watershed management must begin in the headwaters of 
each stream with good logging and road construction practices designed to keep 
dirt out of the streams and streamflow as near normal as possible throughout the 
year. Research is being carried on constantly at various places, including the 
1, J. Andrews Experimental Forest here on the Willamette, to determine how best 
to protect our water resources. Increasing eare and attention is being paid road 
construction and logging to avoid and minimize siltation. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


We could have headed this paragraph “Protection” alone, because the forest 
needs protection from insects, disease, floods and other dangers, as well as from fire. 
These other threats we try to meet in the day-to-day work of timber management, 
and when oceasionally something attacks, like the spruce budworm did several 
years ago, we have to make an all-out effort to defeat it. But the fire danger we 
have every year and the potential for damage is so terrific we have to be organized 
and prepared to cope with it on an annual basis. Since 1951, fire has pretty well 
been held in check, but no one can relax or become complacent because any summer 
day may give us the combination of circumstances that spell disaster. 

The 1956 fire record looks like this: 


Total acres burned : Ss es , 112 

Number of fires____-_- I ssw: nt sa ns acne einem ae 136 
Man-caused__ : ik sees 37 
Lightning fires 


Cost of firefighting. 


ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


This year we have taken on the job of complete road survey and designing for 
most of the roads to be constructed by timber sale purchasers. We do this to 
provide a firmer base for appraisals and to remove some of the bidder’s uncertainty 
as to costs. It has the further advantage of allowing the timber sale purchaser 
to start road construction almost immediately after he buys the timber, since the 
survey is complete. Finally, we believe we can do a better job of protecting 
watershed values. 

The year’s engineering accomplishments are: 


Miles of road surveyed for design by us_ ~~ 95 
Miles of road located for design by timber purchasers 15 
Miles of road constructed by contract-_ 3 
Bridges built through contract _ _ _- 10 
Buildings constructed 7 
Miles of road construction by timber purchasers, supervised _ _ - 102 
Major culvert installations supervised (culverts furnished by the Forest 
Service) _ - 15 
Miles of road maintenance by purchasers, supervised__- 400 
Miles of road maintained by the Forest Service___- 700 
Miles of trail maintained 2, 370 
Miles of telephone line maintained 680 
Radios maintained __ 125 


The value of all the roads and bridges added to the Forest system was $2,830,000. 
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Forest statistics 










Area: Acres 
Detroit Ranger District _ _-_- 4 ee ee TSS u 273, 400 
Cascadia Ranger District_-_- _- : te ree a } 246, 200 
McKenzie Ranger District__. 3 265, 700 
Blue River Ranger District_ X bh BERK 181, 800 
Lowell Ranger District--_ _- ented ; 152, 100 
Oakridge Ranger District_--_- _. J: j 244, 900 
Rigdon Ranger District _ ___- Poe dee, 2. : 280, 900 









Ports SOCEL: .. ~.. -.-><~- hae Sta ee at. ore ; 1, 645, 000 


Of this forest total, over one-third (620,300 acres) is in areas either reserved 
from timber cutting or not suited to timber production. 





Board-feet 
Total timber volume___________---- pee ot geal Ya 34, 700, 400, 000 
Allowable annual cut__..___-___- au oteusu Sey See. ‘ 377, 000, 000 


(Both of the above figures will steer ay be raised when the results are in from 
our current reinventory project.) 








Willamette National Forest, iii statement, fiscal year 1956 





Expenditures 
Receipts 


7 


] 
Operating Investments 


| 
} 
; 
| "| 
Congressional appropriations: | 

Timber management__...............--- Re En i . : | $181, 196 


Other resource management - cect ans adiaia' 76, 641 
Forest fire protection....._-_- iat tet Beiiglnn da ahatenie tne 259, 126 
Maintenance of improvements... Ride dice SeatNeeaicd ae bl 48, 974 
Construction of new improvements es eoteaeiliabeatin cells die 
Tree planting and stand improvement : 4 
Road and trail maintenance-- ‘ | | 30, 852 
Road and trail construction (including bridges) - - ; 335, 175 
10 percent road funds: | 
Road and trail maintenance....- : | 5, 798 | 
Road and trail construction (including bridges) 
Work deposits by forest users: 
Tree planting and stand improvement. ------ 
Brush disposal and extra fire crmcongen 
Road maintenance... ._............. 
Sealing (extra services) -- pikancntinhen 16, 245 13, 320 
Miscellaneous other............---..-- Sint 841 1, 763 754 
Timber operator-built roads-_-.-.......---- . | 3, 778, 466 | | 3, 778, 466 
National forest receipts: j 
cs fabs oncac banesncneeweccea : 9, 228, 250 | 
Grazing fees___- noruaddaaeten ies inna | 312 
RD DNS. oo. nce nc nncdabicbeavdbadideunse dosed se 8, 467 | 


$46, 216 
5, 565 


197, 910 






| 

| | 
$81, 960 | _- | 67, 050 
103, 483 | 114, 426 5, 204 


69, 115 50, 428 












w 















DR isatiscknttescseccnsinsiedsocecepemeccee -o+s----| 18, 287, 139 | 852, 524 | 4, 436, 340 














Twenty-five percent of national forest receipts is distributed to the counties 
in which national forest land is located. Distribution from the Willamette is as 














follows: 

CE caticadwmamartinnmamacnhan oa Be hice aa datty Hh $1, 307 

Douglas___--_-~-- as ci:ee ahve cagaea tana pate UL te amusate Sv . 72, 377 

ali ca ei rte ce ae aha or one Pe Ree ay ae 1, 189 

i a a id oe ae an. 

ON a ek Sa ae cae adi es wien bck asa ak albe sree eneera Gael Bmatne wide abst 664, 199 
I Ne a ami ce a i cient te de neem mig tne 196, 318 





coed 2, 309, 257 


Senator Morse. Your attention is directed particularly to the 
statements on page 2 of this annual report under “Timber manage- 
ment.’’ In the Lowell district mortality losses averaged 15 percent 
in the last 10-year period. That is a terrible loss. 
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The supervisor says 


If we had our road system in, such losses could be largely recovered, but with- 
out roads, a major part of this loss will rot away. 


He goes on to say: 


If we had our road system in, such losses could be largely recovered, but with- 
out roads a major part of this loss will rot away. 


Then he adds: 


At present we have no access road projects for the forest, although one is 
planned up Quartzville Creek in 1957. 


Gentlemen, I think the record on this forest is proof of the need for 
access roads. 

In addition, I would like to put in the record a letter from Regional 
Forester Stone, dated January 11, 1957, discussing some problems 
raised by a constituent regarding roads on the Siskiyou National 
Forest. I do not want to present the problem raised by this constit- 
uent, which is in the process of solution, but I do want you to see 
firsthand the immense road development job the Forest Service has 
in our State. 

This forest is cutting less than one-half of its allowable cut, and this 
is because of the lack of funds for access roads. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FoREsT SERVICE, Paciric NortTHWEsT REGION, 
Portland 8, Oreg., January 11, 1957. 
Hon. Wayne Morss, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Weare pleased to acknowledge your letter of January 4. 

We wrote to you on March 8 last year concerning our plans for development of 
the Rogue River working circle. You ask that we advise you on the current 
situation. Last year we completed construction under contract of 13.4 miles 
of the Elk River Road. See road reference No. 4 on the attached map. We 
plan to make 3 sales this year in this drainage totaling 25 million feet. In the 
next 5 years some 31 miles of permanent road will be constructed in the Elk 
River drainage by timber purchasers. Nine miles of the Hunter Creek Road 
(map reference No. 5) was completed last year by a timber purchaser. The 
mining claim problems that were holding up the Evans Products Co. sale of 33 
million feet have been cleared and the company has logged over 20 million feet. 
A second sale of 15 million feet will be made in fiscal year 1958, which sale will 
extend the Hunter Creek Road some 6 miles. If rights-of-way can be obtained 
we hope to make a 15-million-foot sale in Euchre Creek which sale will provide 
for construction of 10 miles of permanent road. The Bureau of Public Roads 
completed the survey of the Powers-Agness Road (map reference No. 3) last year 
We made a reconnaissance of the Lobster Creek-Agness segment of the Gold 
Beach-Agness Road (map reference No. 2) last season. 

From the reconnaissance it was determined that a road on the south bank of 
the Rogue River was feasible, and we immediately had the Bureau of Public 
Roads commence a road survey of this route. They will compiete this survey 
in the next few months. When this survey is completed we will make an eco- 
nomie analysis to determine the priority of construction of these two routes 
(roads Nos. 2and 3). We will plan to program consiruction of the most favorable 
route as promptly as availability of appropriated funds will permit considering 
other high priority road projects in the region. We believe that eventually 
construction of both the road from Lobster Creek to Agness and the Powers- 
Agness Road will need to be financed with appropriated funds. However, we 
are currently exploring with Curry County Timber Operators’ Association the 
possibility of constructing the Lobster Creek-Agness Road under a cooperative 
arrangement, 

We have shown on the attached map by broken black lines other proposed 
major access roads. We have not attempted to show all roads that will be 
necessary to fully develop the area. If you wish we can send you a map showing 
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our permanent transportation plan. Such a map is available for inspection in 
the Chief’s office in Washington, At the present time we do not have specific 
plans as to how the other roads will be developed. A majority of the remaining 
roads will be constructed by timber purchasers, however, as development of the 
working circle progresses we may find it necessary or desirable to use appropriated 
funds for the construction of the more costly roads. 

A cooperative road construction agreement is now being executed by United 
States Plywood Corp. and the Forest Service for the construction of the Lobster 
Creek Road (map reference No, 1). This road will extend from the end of the 
county road near Gold Beach easterly up the south bank of the Rogue River to 
the mouth of Lobster Creek thence bridge the Rogue River and continue along 
the east bank of Lobster Creek to the national forest boundary. The company 
started construction of the road last summer and they now have several miles of 
road completed. The total cost of the road will be shared equally between the 
two parties. The company will build all of the road and the Forest Service plans 
to build the bridge across the Rogue River. We have allocated $250,000 of ap- 
propriated funds for the construction of this bridge. The difference between 
the $250,000 that the Forest Service invests in the bridge and the Government’s 
50 percent share of the total project costs will be paid to the company by pur- 
chasers of national forest timber who use the road. The agreement provides 
that the Forest Service will acquire the necessary road rights-of-way across the 
Thom property and rights-of-way for the bridge site. The company will secure 
all other rights-of-way. When the road is completed and prior to the time that 
purchasers of national forest timber make payment for using the road, the com- 
pany is required to furnish the Forest Service rights-of-way for the entire road. 
Pending delivery of such rights-of-way, the agreement provides (1) the Govern- 
ment can use the road for official purposes, (2) the general public may use the 
road upon mutual agreement of the company and the Forest Service, (3) haulers 
of other private timber may use the road subject to paying a reasonable amorti- 
zation charge. Such payments as are made by haulers of other private timber 
will be divided 50-50 between the company and the Forest Service, (4) owners 
of private property bordering the road may use the road for purposes of ingress 
and egress to their property. 

Full and complete title to the road will rest with the Government at the time 
easements are delivered, subject only to the provision of the cooperative agree- 
ment. On December 31, 1967, the cooperative agreement will expire with the 
Government having full control of the road, subject to United States Plywood 
Corp.’s reservation in easement deeds to use the road, 

ith respect to Mr. Thom’s letter, we wish to comment as follows. Initially 

the company negotiated with Mr. Thom and they offered him $5,000 for a right- 
of-way, which figure Mr. Thom refused to accept. We understand that the 
company then offered to purchase Mr. Thom’s property at a price of $52,000 and 
to furnish him another building site along the Rogue River on which he could 
relocate. Mr. Thom made a written counteroffer to furnish a right-of-way on 
the condition that a toll would be paid by all users of the road for each thousand 
board feet of timber hauled over the road for a long period of years. He also 
offered to sell his property for a sum sufficient to give him $300,000, tax free. 
The two parties were so far apart that the company dropped negotiations with 
Mr. Thom. The company was prepared, in event negotiations with the Forest 
Service failed to consummate a satisfactory cooperative agreement, to bridge the 
Rogue River below Mr. Thom’s property. The lower bridge site is less desirable 
and would be more costly than the bridge site above the Thom property, but if 
the company were to construct a private road for their own purposes it would 
have been cheaper for them to use the lower bridge crossing than to pay Mr. 
Thom an exorbitant amount for a right-of-way. Since the Forest Service woud 
eventually need a road right-of-way across the Thom property in order to extend 
the road in the future up the south bank of the Rogue River to Agness, we de- 
termined that the best route for the proposed Lobster Creek road was to cross 
the Thom property and make use of the more favorable bridge site upstream 
from his property. In order to avoid the Thom property in constructing the 
pecpenes Gold Beach-Agness road in the future it would require bridging the 
ogue River below the Thom property, then bridging Lobster Creek, and thence 


bridging back across the Rogue River to the south bank above the Thom property. 
The excess cost of such three bridges in comparison to the one bridge needed 
under the present plan is conservatively estimated to be about $500,000. Since, 
in any event, it was essential for our future needs to have a right-of-way across 
the Thom property and considering that United States Plywood Corp. was un- 
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successful in negotiating with Mr. Thom, the Forest Service agreed to obtain the 
necessary right-of-way from him. 

In reply to your question (4), the cooperative agreement provides that the cost 
of acquiring rights-of-way by either or both parties will be included in determining 
the total cost of the project. If Mr. Thom had accepted the United States Ply- 
wood offer the company would have reimbursed him directly and such cost would 
have been credited as part of the company’s share of the total cost of the project. 
If condemnation action is taken, the Forest Service will deposit the required funds 
with the court and such cost will be a credit to the Government’s share of the pro- 
ject cost. 

Recognizing the probable difficulty in negotiating with Mr. Thom for a right- 
of-way, we are currently having a thorough appraisal of the fair value of the right- 
of-way made by qualified appraisers. The county court has furnished a report of a 
local board of viewers who have recommended a fair value of approximately $5,500 
for the right-of-way. We have obtained the assistance of the Corps of Engineers 
and Bonneville Power Administration in furnishing us two experienced real estate 
appraisers to make a report on the fair value of the right-of-way. 

Mr. Thom’s allegation that “big business’? has brought pressure to bear upon 
the Government is not correct. The Forest Service took the initiative in proposing 
a cooperative road construction project. We have had plans for a Lobster Creek 
road for several years. A road survey was made by the Bureau of Public Roads a 
few years ago before United States Plywood had any interests in the area. That 
segment of the proposed road paralleling Lobster Creek will be constructed on the 
Bureau of Public Roads survey. The taxpayers will benefit under the agreement 
in that a road to serve the public need will be obtained for half price. If we were 
to construct the proposed road alone it would require in excess of $1 million of 
appropriated funds. Under the agreement, only $250,000 of appropriated funds 
will be required and the balance of the Government’s share of road cost will be 
financed from stumpage through appraisal allowance. 

As pointed out previously, the road will not be under ‘‘direct control and super- 
vision of the plywood corporation.” During the initial 10-year period, the road 
will be under joint administration. Purchasers of national-forest timber have the 
right to use the road and the company cannot prevent anyone from bidding on 
national-forest timber. Until the Government’s share of the road is amortized 
purchasers will have to make amortization payments for use of the road. How- 
ever, if the company is a purchaser of. national-forest timber, the amount that 
would have been paid by any other purchaser will be credited to reduce the Gov- 
ernment’s share of amortization. 

Mr. Thom states that the Forest Service does not now have funds for ex- 
tending the road from Lobster Creek to Agness and, if such funds are not made 
available in the future, the current section of road will be of little or no use. 
This, of course, is not true. The proposed road when completed will furnish 
primary access to 2 townships of national-forest timber in the Lobster Creek 
area and 1 township in the Quosatana area. We have had preliminary negotia- 
tions with Curry County Timber Operators’ Association with respect to a pos- 
sible cooperative construction agreement for extension of the road from Lobster 
Creek upstream toward Agness. If such a cooperative construction agreement 
does not materialize for extension of the Rogue River road, we will plan to t uild 
a road sometime in the future using appropriated funds, if available. If necessary 
the road from Lobster Creek to Agness could be constructed by progressive 
construction under timber-sale procedure; however, this method is the least 
desira‘le because of the high cost of construction and the length of time that it 
would take to complete the road by this procedure. 

Mr. Thom states that there is an excellent public road along the north bank 
of the Rogue River that overrules any argument that a south-side road is needed. 
The north-side road is a county road and is narrow and crooked and it would he 
dangerous to impose log-hauling traffic upon the already existing public use. It 
would be necessary to widen and realine this road to make it an economic and 
safe timber-haul road. A few years ago we had the Bureau of Public Roads 
make a survey of the north side to determine what improvements would be needed. 
It was determined that the cost of improving the north-side road would be con- 
siderably more than constructing a new road on the south side. There are 
numerous residents along the north-side road. If the north-side road was realined 
and widened it would damage many property owners in contrast to the south-side 
route where only Mr. Thom is affected. It is estimated that the cost of securing 
needed rights-of-way for realinement on the north-side road would equal or exceed 


87677—57——54 
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the cost of constructing the south-side road. The south-bank route is without 
question the best and only feasible route for constructing a timber-access road. 

One reason Mr. Thom has not developed his property as a resort is probably 
the fact that since he has lived there there have been at least three floods that 
inundated all of the bottom land that he owns. The frequency and severity of 
the floods were of such magnitude that Mr. Thom found it necessary to dismantle 
and move his home from the bottom land and rebuild it on a steep mountainside 
above the toe of the slope. Because of the frequency of flooding it is questionable 
if the Thom property could be economically developed as resort property. 

From an engineering standpoint the logical place for the proposed road across 
the Thom property is at the toe of the mountainside, which location would take 
Mr. Thom’s house. We have located the road in the only other possible location 
to avoid his house, which location will place the road between the main house 
and the river. The location places a segment of the road on land subject to occa- 
sional flooding and will cost approximately $5,000 more to build than if the road 
was constructed along the toe of the slope. 

To our knowledge the majority of Curry County people favor our proposed 
road location and project. We have not received any other protest to the project. 
We wish to quote the following from a letter we received from the Curry County 
court of January 3, 1956: 

“As I understand it, the Forest Service and the United States Plywood Corp. 
are presently working out the terms of an agreement whereby United States 
Plywood will extend Jerry’s Flat Road on the south bank of the Rogue River to 
Lobster Creek where they will bridge the river. Terms of this agreement do not 
concern us at this time. However, we do wish you to know that we consider this 
road of vital importance to the welfare of the county as a whole. You have our 
assurance that we will do everything in our power to assist you and the plywood 
company in getting it built and getting it built soon. The whole county is behind 
us in this. We consider construction of the road to Lobster Creek as a first step 
in getting our road through to Agness. With the right-of-way bottleneck elim- 
inated as far as Lobster Creek, the road to Agness could proceed without any 
further delay.”’ 

It is our plan to undertake negotiations with Mr. Thom as soon as we receive 
the appraisal reports from the appraisers. We wish and sincerely hope to be 
able to obtain the right-of-way through friendly negotiations. If we fail in our 
negotiations, we plan to recommend condemiuation, as we feel that the acquisition 
of this right-of-way is necessary and clearly in the public interest. 

As requested, we are returning Mr. Thom’s letter herewith. 

If we can furnish you any additional information on this project we will be 
happy to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
J. HeRBERT STONE, Regional Forester. 


Senator Morse. Gentlemen, I did not come over here to recite 
reams of statistics, but I would like to say this about the Forest 
Service access-road program: 

The Forest Service made an estimate in 1952 that indicated that 
proper development required the expenditure in a 5-year period of 
$113 million by the Government for access roads. 

For the 5-year period ending this year, only $74 million has been 
allotted for construction of roads. This deficit occurred because the 
authorization is neither big enough nor is it restricted solely to con- 
struction. 

These funds covered by the authorization are used for maintenance, 
reconstruction, and engineering. 

At the same time the Service estimated that timber purchasers 
should build $143 million worth of roads through allowances in timber- 
sale contracts. In this 5-year period they have accomplished only 
about $107 million worth of this type of construction. There has not 
been enough money for road construction, and as a result the percent- 
age of road constructed by the Government in relation to those 
constructed by timber purchasers has dropped from a healthy 50-50 
ratio to an unhealthy 30-70 ratio. 
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The Forest Service will have available to it in Oregon about the 
same amount of money for timber-access roads as the Bureau of 
Land Management has—$6,032,000 as compared to $6,075,000. 

However, the Forest Service manages about 13 million acres of 
rugged commercial forest land, including one-half million acres of 
BLM timberland, while the BLM manages about 2% million acres. 

The Forest Service provides 2% times as much timber for industry 
as the BLM does in Oregon, but the national forests could provide 
4 times as much as the BLM lands. 

Gentlemen, the major reason the Forest Service isn’t providing 
more timber is the lack of access roads. I would like to emphasize 
here that in my judgment the current record has been attained only 
by stepping up the cut in already-developed areas when we should be 
concentrating our efforts on opening up all of the forest areas and 
getting them under complete management. 

I do not want to belabor this subject unduly, but I cannot over- 
emphasize that sound management must be our guiding criterion. 
Timber access roads are the very heart and soul of sound timber 
management. Without roads we cannot protect the forests fully 
from fire, insects, or disease, nor can we profitably thin so as to promote 
maximum timber growth. 

Also of great importance is the indisputable fact that we should 
ee. a situation which permits the large and small firms alike to 

id on this timber. 
# Gentlemen, this road program is a basic and integral part of every 
multiple-use management operation the Forest Service performs. 
“Operation Outdoors” is largely dependent on it because our people 
use these roads to get to campgrounds and for hunting and fishing. 

Fire protection needs roads, as do the other activities. 

aoge : 

his road money is used for construction of all of these various roads, 
as wel] as maintenance, replacement of bridges and engineering services. 

You can see that when the total authorization plus the 10 percent 
road money is spread over the entire road program it is a mighty small 
amount for the job that must be done. 

I would like to insert a letter I received from the Forest Service on 
January 22 which shows the lack of funds for the improvement of 
recreational roads. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULT! RE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 22, 1957. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate. 

Drar SENATOR Morse: This is in reply to your letter of January 3 with 
whieh you sent us a letter from Mr. Wendell Halseth, of Breitenbush Hot Springs, 
Inc., urging improvement of the section of road now extending from Detroit to 
Breitenbush Hot Springs within the Willamette National Forest. 

No forest road funds have been programed for improvement of the Breitenbush 
road in fiscal year 1957. This does not necessarily indicate the regional forester 
determined that no improvement was needed but rather that forest road funds 
available for this year were more needed elsewhere. Program details far fiscal 
year 1958 are not submitted by the regional foresters until later. We are, there- 
fore, forwarding your inquirv to Regional Forester Stone at Portland with a 
request that he advise you of future prospects for improvement of this road. 

Mr. Halseth’s letter is returned. 

Very truly vours, 
RicwarD E, McArpus, Chief. 


» } 


By Epwarp P., IFF 
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Senator Morse. We in the Congress can help correct this situation 
if we will appropriate the full $27 million authorization for access roads 
to the Forest Service. I urge you to support the unanimous action 
on the Highway Act by the House and Senate in the 84th Congress 
by adding $2,664,000 for access road construction. This will bring in 
handsome revenue to the Government. The Forest Service has asked 
for more money to sell timber. Let us add the money that will bring 
the Treasury the top dollar for the timber. 

At this point I want to insert a statement furnished me by the 
regional forester in the Pacific Northwest covering Forest Service 
operations. I thmk this analysis modestly states accomplishments 
and fully describes problems facing the Forest Service. I believe that 
you will find this report a source of inspiration. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


UNITED STaTEs DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Paciric NortHwest Recon, 
Portland, Oreg., January 16, 1957 


United States Senate. 

Dear SenaTOR Morse: This letter is in reply to your request for information 
under date of December 14. I am not able to answer all of your questions, but 
am submitting information on the major portion of them. This letter will attempt 
to answer them in the order in your letter of the 14th. Copies of forest and re- 
gional annual reports will be sent as they are prepared. 

Table 1 attached to this letter presents the allotments to the Pacific Northwest 
for 1956 and 1957 fiscal years. These allotments are shown for national forest 
administration, cooperative work, and research. The research activities are con- 
ducted by the Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station under the 
directorship of Bob Cowlin. 

As a basis for the 1958 budget, we submit information on volumes of business 
anticipated in all activitiesthat.year. We do not translate these into dollar values, 
and the business reports from all regions are used in the Chief’s office to develop 
a monetary budget. Therefore, I am unable to advise you of amounts requested 
for region 6 for the 1958 budget. However, the attached table shows the amounts 
for the State of Oregon which are contained in the President’s budget for 1958, 
along with amounts currently available for 1957. 

Problems faced in the management of the national forests in the Northwest 
are those which have been widely discussed in the last several years. Recent 
budgets have permitted us to make progress on most of these problems, and con- 
tinued steady progress is important. We need to continue our access road de- 
velopment to open up the few working circles still undeveloped, and this program 
must be carried forward on all working circles at a steady rate in order to main- 
tain the allowable cuts in the future. We are close to cutting the allowable cut 
for the national forests, having attained this goal on most of our working circles. 
However, with reinventories our allowable cuts are bound to increase, and we will 
then need to forge ahead in out actual cutting program. 

Our cut from the national forests in Oregon was 1,531 million feet in fiscal vear 
1954; 1,767 million feet in 1955, and 1,812 million board feet in 1956. The 
regional cut for fiscal year 1956 was 2,633 million, or 90.3 percent of the allowable 
cut for the region for that year. With increases in our timber funds in the last 
several years, we have been able to step up the reinventory of our timber resource, 
and have completed this on 32 of the 68 working circles in the region. This has 
raised the allowable annual cut from 2.4 billion feet in 1950 to 3.02 billion feet in 
1956. We are reinventorying this year an additional 20 working circles, and we 
hope we can complete this job of reinventory and recalculation of cut in fiscal 
year 195). 

In addition to the harvesting of our calculated allowable cuts, there is also the 
opportunity, as our road systems are pushed into the forests, to salvage the normal 
losses from insects, disease, and fire which take place in any forest area. This 
type of sale business is more costly than the usual type sale, but will permit us 
to make many more small sales. There is considerable opportunity to expand our 
timber sale activity in this field, with increasing allotments for the purpose. 


Hon. WayNE Morse, 
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To take care of this increased timber business and other increased uses of our 
national forests will require more people, and since many of our ranger head- 
quarters are out of communities or in ever small communities where housing is 
not available, we have to carry out a building construction program. We have 
made a good start on housing this year with the additional funds made available 
by the last Congress, and we hope that this program may continue or be stepped 
up in the future. 

In the field of forage production for domestic livestock and wildlife, we are 
carrying on what we call range allotment analyses. In a sense these are the in- 
ventory of the forage supplies available, and this information is very important 
to enable us to plan the management of our ranges and to administer effectively 
the use. We have made some progress on this in the last year, and we hope for 
an expansion of this tipe of activity in the years ahead in order to be able to meet 
fully our responsibilities in range and wildlife habitat management. 

With the increasing pressures for the use of all of the resources on the forests, 
jt has become especially important to systematize and develop formal land man- 
agement analyses and plans. This is a managerial job of the first importance. 
We have made a start on this, but need to make considerably more progress to 
insure the planwise development of all of the resources under a coordinated 
multiple-use program. The development of this program is one of the tasks of 
primary importance for our district rangers. Many of our district rangers have 
areas that are too large, and I believe that we must look forward to increasing our 
staff of rangers and limiting the areas under their jurisdiction to those on which 
they can give the managerial attention which is necessary to insure good, inte- 
grated land management. 

There is a very active program of reservoir development for power and reclama- 
tion in and adjacent to the national forests of this region. These projects, carried 
on by the Bureau of Reclamation, the Army engineers, and under license from the 
Federal Power Commission, have important impacts on land management. Prior 
to authorization or licensing, studies by land-managing agencies are needed of the 
impact of these projects on the land management, and further studies are essential 
by such agencies after projects are authorized to make plans to minimize the 
impacts and to harmonize the various uses so far as practicable. This planning 
job is imposed by these projects, but up to the present time no project funds are 
authorized for this planning activity. 

The access road pictures is shown in table 2 for the last 4 fiscal years, The 
effect on receipts of this road development and increased appropriations for timber 
activity are shown in table 3 for the last 3 fiscal years. I have previously stated 
that access road development had permitted us to open up a good many of our 
working circles, but there were a few still to be developed. Perhaps an example 
of the outstanding results of the development of a working circle is that of the 
Clackamas-Sandy working circle on the Mount Hood National Forest. This 
working circle now has a main stem access system built in the last 10 years, and 
we are now harvesting about 200 million feet a year from this area. 

The Rogue River working circle on the Siskiyou National Forest and the Lewis 
River working circle on the Gifford Pinchot are two of the major areas still to be 
developed with access. Problems of rights-of-way over mining claims and other 
ownerships have lengthened our efforts in both areas to accomplish access. The 
Lewis River access is complicated by the development of a power dam which has 
necessitated making a new location and working out problems of responsibility 
with all of the parties involved. In the last 5 years most of the money available 
for road construction has been earmarked by Congress for the development of 
timber access roads. These were particularly needed in connection with har- 
vesting insect-killed timber and blown-down material. Funds available for roads 
required for recreational use have been limited, and we are now considering the 
needs for construction of roads to permit optimum utilization of recreational 
resources by the increasing number of people seeking to use these resources. 
We anticipate that some progress will be made on this from total road funds 
available to us in fiscal year 1958. 

Table 4 shows the recreational improvements which we are able to add with 
the money available in fiscal year 1956 and the planned construction for this 
current fiscal year. With these funds we have also been able to do a much more 
satisfactory job of maintenance. We have also submitted a 5-year program for 
recreational developments, and this is receiving special recognition in the 1958 
budget submission which provides a nationwide total of $11,500,000 for recreation 
public use. We have made a good start in getting our unit recreation plans up to 
date and developing plans for new areas so that we will be in a position to go ahead 
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at an accelerated pace in 1958. Rehabilitation, current maintenance, and a 
program of improvement for Timberline Lodge to make its operation more economi- 
cal for the Government are needed. We plan to give this problem further study. 

I should also emphasize that one of the big needs not only for the management 
of our national forests but for the management of all private forest lands in the 
Northwest is for additional information on plant-soil-water relationships and, 
in fact, for further knowledge in all fields of forest management including timber 
utilization and protection against insects, diseases, and fire. From studies in other 
parts of the country we know that the location and design of cutting units in 
forest areas can reduce the interception of snow by the timber and inerease the 
snow pack. It is quite probable that under our climatic conditions and on our 
soils, proper manipulation of the cover can contribute to increased waterflows 
in the dry period of the year. A great deal of study of this point is needed to be 
sure that it is valid for our circumstances and to know the extent to which manage- 
ment may contribute to increased flows. 

In the field of forest management we are rapidly moving into the management 
of second-growth forest..': We will of course for many years have the problem of 
harvesting the old-growth forest, including salvage logging, but we must quickly 
learn more about such things as thinnings of young stands and problems of 
nurseries and plantations. For example, we need research to know the number of 
stems per acre which we should seek in different forest types and sites at different 
age classes. Thinnings and proper stocking and spacing of the crop trees will have 
quite an influence on increasing the amount of eut which will | vailable for 
the industry dependent on the forest resource. 

In summarizing, I think that we have made steady progress in the management 
of the national forests and some progress in the field of research on the basis of 
the increases in allotments during the last 2 years. The budget submitted to 
Congress for fiscal year 1958 provides substantial increases which will help us 
materiaily in meeting our responsibilities for making these forests contribute as 
they can and should to the expanding economic life of Oregon and Washington. 

In accordance with your request, | am sending copies of this letter to Senator 
Neuberger, Congressmen Ullman and Porter, and Congresswoman Green. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. HERBERT STON 
Regional Forester. 


President’s budget for 1958—Tentative distribution to State of Oregon for Forest 
Service appropriations 


Appropriation Budget esti- | Appropria- 


mate, 1958 | tion, 1957 





Forest protection and utilization: 
1. Forest Land Management: 
(a) National forest protection and management (including advance 


from cooperative range ena = $6, 623, 000 $4, 696, 000 

(b) Fighting forest fires !_ -- . 389, 306 389, 300 

(c) Insect and disease control... 199, 000 198, 400 

2. Forest research _ -.-_- ; | 540, 000 451, 000 
3. State and private forestry_-_- : ; 692, 000 | 637, 000 
Total, forest protection and utilization ania aes tiees 8, 443, 300 6, 371, 700 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from roads and trails for States) -| 6, 032, 000 5, 801, 000 
Expenses, brush disposal Freee an ‘ | 1, 106, 000 995, 211 
Payments due counties, submarginal land : 2, 000 1, 700 
Payments to States and Territories. __- june | 9, 958, 000 9, 422, 817 


1 Amount will vary depending upon fire emergency. Figures shown for comparability. 





ot on 
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TaBLE 1.—Total allotments for fiscal years 1956 and 1957, region 6 


Appropriation | Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1957 


National Forest Administration: 
Protection and management 1$ 2, 51 2 $7, 188, 031 
Forest roads and trails , 617, 977 7, 963, 564 
White pine blister rust control 200 | 76, 000 
Tnsect control 200 17, 550 
Cooperative range improvements , SAE 49, 368 
Total 13, 83 ) 15, 204, 513 
tate and private forestry cooperation 279, 3¢ 1, 260, 708 
oil-bank conservation reserve program 493, 467 
mall watershed protection 90,17 68, 900 


S 
8 


Research (Pacific Northwest s 
Research 540, 44 647, 724 
Pest contral (detection appr: 5 { 91, 604 


‘otal ; , - 97, 512 739, 328 


! Does not, include $26,035 transferred from California for Smokejumpe 


2 Same for $24,933. 


TABLE 2. Value of timber access roads by jis al 


Value of roads built by timber purch 
Percentage of roads constructed by purchasers ! 
Cost of Forest Service engineeri work on | 

purchaser huilt roads $361, 517 386 , DAt 304, 487 
Amounts obligated by Forest Service from ap- 

propriated funds for access roads and bridges $4, b2, » 2 $7, 698, 371 $3, 306, 934 
Percentage of roads constructed by Forest 

Service 10 
Costs of engineering Forest Service constructed 

roads $2 id $25 
Estimate of temporary road costs by purchasers 

of Government timber by calendar years 3 $997, 580 | $930, OO $900, 000 


1 Percentages somewhat misleading since Government financed roads 
most cases too expensive to be included in timber-sale appraisal 

2 Fiscal year 1955 was year of special funds to salvage bettle-killed timbe 

3 Roads in the temporary category are tending to decrease as more and more of 1 are added to the 
permanent road system. 


Note.—Costs of engineering work for purchaser and Forest Service built roads not 
since those for purchaser include resident engineering costs whereas in the case of Government-« 
roads the resident engineering cost is included in the road construction cost. Also the hance for some 
Overlap in these costs since our records do not ordinarily show a breakdown of surv 
between Government and purchaser constructed roads. 
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TaBLeE 3.—Fiscal year income ( forest reserve fund), region 6 






































1954 1955 1956 
Forest PS a 
Oregon | Washington Oregon Washington Oregon Washington 
- | | | 
Deschutes. -......- IN (EEE & 3 hg Peas tk 4) ee 
Fremont... PE lncotncdenneckhsl SSD TEIDEN Iowccncchacenns Biel GOs OB Avkanecessscce 
Gifford Pinchot....|..........---- LE Cn ncuemsenun ak au ate Mika kano tevebhaeee 5, 784, 658. 31 
DESI? .....-c00-6 Gan, S08. SS I... ......-- GEE ORG Inwacenwacnnene 1, 606, 543. Se te cataie wun 
nae OBER GIRS bn sees. se 2, 619, 204. 85 |....-- a 2, 485, 535. 92 
Mount Hood. ..... 2, 406, 482. 75 |_...- ntuivehdnaetal PL, CG BF Be dinntinecanewen 4, 952, TE Di ean 
Ochoco. - - .-. gamed 1, 309, DEEN Bccenawicans ony A SE Ge Inoccammsnnee FG BOO Newent scsicins 
IIL, 10nd raiwiocne Rumionddseietuncai OT eee ETE Uo. nine einceenipck 766, 787. 84 
I «chain tinatelbunatce athe 3, 626, 996. 36 |..........-.- | 4, 815, 690. 90 |.....--.- 5, 110, 727. 77 
Rogue River....... 1, 496, 905. 27 |......- canon By SO boceccssnccess Jy PETE OP Ticesconcsbcee 
il a ty ie Tt RE Be ond dante te  —— Eee 
EE a occnaicay take EET UIN OD Foca cccccccens- & Tee, 108. FS |..---..5- 4 TOR BERT |... cn cd--ec. 
POONER. 5 « ctkadtesdttexte axe : |. —@ SR ae 1, 390, 644. BE i adenes 1, 903, 626. 05 
ER ccndumonen 113, 696. 64 33, 147. 76 447, 668. 84 130, 515. 98 386, 465. 48 112, 672. 38 
Umpqua..........-. ED soci bitcnesaen ET, Locnecds cdumaion OS SO OF Wvenesuceneske 
Wallowa__...._... fh a 393, 055. 80 | BTU Tnocncaacssneien 
WPOROOONN. «22. 0~6 fo nedinncanes xe 562, 335. 43 |.......... — 683, WRUIIE A cetacansabeds 673, 168. 36 
Whitman.........-. RE a iintinin neta SE EE Dinédincenennete 1, 003, 306. = 
,_ ll, h l(kl | 4, 884, 554. 03 |....-.....-..- 9, 237, 029. 39 :acacduehes 
Total Washing- 
CR. att coctn ea ctetdns ones 8 eee 13, 645, 926. 78 |.......-.--- 16, 837, 176. 62 
Total Oregon - .--|20, 044, 995. 89 |_............. 8 8) ee 137, 798, 464. 35 cnioiada ies 
Total region... -- | 31, 043, 123. 56 38, 179, 777. 48 54, 635, 640. 97 


TABLE 4.—Recreation accomplishments with increased funds for this purpose during 
fiscal year 1956, region 6 


| 











Planned 
Number Number | reconstruc- 
Recreation facilities maintained | constructed Number new | tion and new 

| satisfactorily | replacement | additions facilities, 

| fiscal year 

1957 
inline saleecietnieaatianansiiaogils | Jaiinaiisiaons inabdaadl eiphainiea ella Raaciaeistaihitaai 

| 

I ssceichacebotnckes wails pes =| 1, 408 74 | 121 260 
ee na on co oan wsaaeet 2, 301 209 | 292 680 
MTR a ciciscinicsntagapsencte onal 4, 002 | 300 | 443 850 
ee ea ies 2, 159 | 240 | 244 1,070 
Water systems... amie dis toca alata cli a 154 | 8 | 24 7 
Bs GEE CREE) is oid 3 oss co ceca ccuce --| 9, 415 | 2, 920 | ae 
ERS eee : -| 36 8 | a 

' 


Note.—Number of areas where cleanup was considered satisfactory, 404. 


A considerable portion of the 1957 funds were held over until the fall and win- 
ter so we could extend employment of some of our key summer employees in those 
areas where fall and winter work is limited. In this way we also receive the 
benefit of more experienced and efficient help. Tables, toilets, and other portable 
facilities will be constructed at central locations this winter and then moved to 
camping areas by next camping season. 

The above tabulation reflects the fact that 1956 fiscal year funds allowed us to 
improve maintenance, do some rehabilitation work and start some new construc- 
tion; 1957 funds will enable us to maintain nearly all our present facilities to 
standard, continue reconstruction, and get started on a larger construction pro- 
gram. 

Previous to fiscal year 1956 our funds did not allow us to maintain existing 
facilities to desired standard. 


Bureau or LAnD MANAGEMENT 


Senator Morse. The Bureau of Land Management: Turning to 
the Bureau of Land Management, may I point out that something 
over 90 percent of their timber business is concentrated in Oregon. 
The BLM also conducts a sizable grazing business in my State. 





-— -—_—_)— 
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An excellent working relationship exists in Oregon between local 
government units and the Federal Government. Our O. and C. coun- 
ties have been financing the BLM access-road program out of their 
share of receipts and now they want to aid in reforestation. This is an 
excellent example of local public bodies doing more than recognizing 
their responsibility. This is a clear case of local public officials 
showing by deeds how they can help in the sound management of these 
Federal lands. What our O. and C. counties are doing supports the 

roposition that there is a special history surrounding these lands. 
‘hey are entitled to the shared revenues they receive and the counties 
have shown their willingness to shoulder their responsibilities by 
making adequate funds available for access roads. 

I think you will find that the BLM ratio of revenue to receipts com- 
pares favorably with the Forest Service program although BLM 
does not presently carry on the variety of activities that the Forest 
Service does, nor are all of their programs to the same intensity. 

The BLM anticipates that it will te ke $921 million from the O. and C. 
lands and $1 million on the public domain lands in 1957. 

Against this $22 million after expenses, including in-lieu payments, 
there will be a substantial profit accrue to the Treasury. 

I would like to insert at this point a statement prepared for my 
information by the area administration for western operations of 
the BLM. This excellent analysis shows how well this vital work 
is proceeding in Oregon. 

You will note that the paper mentions an attachment listing 
timber access road projects. 1 would like to avoid burdening the 
record, and I have omitted this. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Portland, Oreg., January 16, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE Morske, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR Morse: In reply to your letter of December 14, 1956, a report 
is enclosed which outlines the scope of the operations of the Bureau of Land 
Management in Oregon, its accomplishments, and the expected goals for fiscal 
year 1958. The latter figures are dependent upon the action taken by the 
Appropriations Committees. 

The delay in replying is regretted but you understand, I am sure, that budget 
data for the ensuing fiscal year are considered confidential until released by the 
President in his budget message. 

There is little legislation required solely for Oregon as practically any legis- 
lation would aflect the entire Bureau and will be considered in the overall 
Bureau program. 

Your interest in the Bureau is appreciated as is the opportunity to furnish the 
information. 

Copies of these data have been furnished the Oregon delegation. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES F, DoYLeE, Area Administrator. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN OREGON 


The Bureau of Land Management administers nearly 16 million acres of public 
land in Oregon contaning a wide variety of natural resources of great value. The 
Bureau’s responsibility is to provide management, protection, and proper use of 
these resources. The basic operations include range and forest management, 
administration of the land and mining laws, cadastral surveying, and fire control. 
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A résumé of each of these functions is shown below : 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


There are somewhat less than 13 million acres in grazing districts and another 
800,000 acres of vacant public lands which are used by some 2,300 grazing per- 
mittees and lessees grazing over 420,000 head of stock. In addition, over 100,000 
big game animals use the ranges. 

Management of the range includes not only supervision to prevent overgrazing, 
but protection of the area from fire, soil- and moisture-conservation practices 
designed to rehabilitate critically eroded areas, a weed-control program directed 
to keeping Halogeton off the range, and cooperation with State and Federal 
wildlife-management agencies to provide forage for wildlife, and determination 
of areas for special hunts, etc. 

In addition to the funds directly appropriated for these purposes, 25. percent 
of the annual grazing fees is made available in a separate appropriation. This 
has been used largely for the maintenance of existing projects in cooperation with 
advisory boards, ranchers, and others on water-development and fencing projects. 

The increased funds during 1956 and 1957 have permitted an accelerated pro- 
gram of conservation, and the 1958 budget request provides for intensified range 
management as well as further expansion of the soil- and moisture-conservation 
program. 

FOREST MANAGEMENT 


There are some 2.75 million acres of so-called commercial forest lands and 
1.75 million which would be classified as woodlands, although these will have 
great commercial value in the future. 

During fiscal year 1956, timber sales on the forest lands administered by the 
Bureau exceeded 717 million board-feet. Assuming the current slump is only 
seasonal, it is expected that this volume will be increased slightly during fiscal 
year 1957, and in fiscal year 1958 will amount to about 750 million board-feet. 

As a result of increases in appropriations, the Bureau has been enabled to 
accelerate its inventory and reforestation programs, both of which received 
secondary consideration in efforts to place on the market the greatest possible 
amount of wind-blown and bug-killed timber and to meet the needs of the lumber 
industry. As a result, it is expected that the inventory will be completed by 
fiscal year 1960, at which time the regular reinventory cycle will begin. 

As a result of the inventory completed to date, the allowable cut for the 
O..and C. lands has been increase by 80 million board-feet and now is 661 
million board-feet. 

The Association of O. and C. Counties adopted a resolution requesting the 
Congress to appropriate up to $1 million of the funds due them to aid in the 
reforestation program. Provision for this total is included in the 1958 budget, 
of which amount $900,000 is to be reimbursed to the Treasury; and the Bureau 
will provide the planning and supervision from its funds. Provision also has 
been made for initiating the reforestation program on public domain lands. 

The forested lands in Oregon are protected by contracts with the United 
States Forest Service and the State, and the grazing districts generally are 
protected by force account. Actual costs of fire suppression are allotted when 
the costs have been determined. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LAND AND MINERAL LAWS 


This work involves action on the applications for use or title to lands or 
mineral resources. 

Increases in appropriations, principally due to the enactment of Public Law 
167, have permitted the Bureau to accelerate its field investigations and to take 
preliminary steps to bringing proper administration to 150,000 acres of land 
covered by mining claims. It also was possible to reduce the caseload in the 
Portland Land Office by some 500 cases since the beginning of fiscal year 1956. 
These activities will proceed at about the same pace in 1958. 


CADASTRAL SURVEYING 


During fiscal year 1956 a total of 21,760 acres was covered, largely by resur- 
veys. Much of this was done in aid of clearing up suspected timber trespasses. 
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The program will proceed at about the same rate during the current fiscal year. 
and is expected to be accelerated in fiscal year 1958. 


RECEIPTS 


During fiscal year 1956 receipts from the State of Oregon amounted to approxi- 
mately $24 million, including $19.5 million collected by this Bureau from the 
O. and C. lands and $3.5 million deposited by the Forest Service from receipts 
on these lands. During the current fiscal year total receipts are expected to 
amount to approximately $26 million, including $21 million collected by this 
Bureau on O. and C. lands and $3.5 million by the Forest Service. During fiscal 
year 1958 it is expected that receipts will amount to $29.5 million, including col- 
lections by this Bureau of $24 million on the O. and C. lands and $4 million 
by the Forest Service. 


ACCESS ROADS PROGRAM 


Management in a businesslike maner, orderly development, and full utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the O. and C. and other Bureau lands in Oregon are 
dependent upon the adequacy of the access to these lands. Measurement of 
the adequacy of access must take into account not only existing roads and their 
availability for use but also the economic feasibility of their use. A primary 
sureau objective is to assure access for all timber purchasers to the timber 
which they have purchased. The availability of access to these lands is re- 
stricted in many instances by a lack of agreement to cross intermingled private 
lands or by the absence of a road or by a combination of both. The problem 
may be one of obtaining rights to use existing roads on private land, of obtaining 
rights to construct roads across private lands, or of constructing a major road 
system to open up inaccessible areas. 

The Bureau may obtain access by agreement with the road owner, usually 
uncer the O. and C, right-of-way regulations, by purchase of existing roads, by 
construction of its own roads, or by various combinations of these methods. 

The O. and C. access road program was initiated in 1951. Through the cur- 
rent fiscal year appropriations have totaled $17,256,000 of which $15,956,000 
were reimbursed through a voluntary agreement by the O. and C. counties that 
the road appropriations would be taken from their share of income. 

It is anticipated that the system will total 1,614 miles, of which 766 miles 
will be built by the Bureau and 848 miles by timber-sales operators. Construc- 
tion has been completed on 34.3 miles and another 171 miles are under con- 
struction. It is anticipated that 78 miles of the roads now under construction 
will be completed by the end of the fiscal year. The average cost of the tribu- 
tary timber will approximate $1 per thousand board feet. 

The policy lines which are following in programing access-roads projects 
are as follows: 

(1) Build new roads where there is a large percentage of Bureau of Land 
Management land and timber, generally more than any other single ownership: 
where an area is not now served by an economically usable mainline road; where 
construction costs would be so high that to build the road under a single timber 
sale contract or a series of such contracts would effectively restrict competition: 
and where local industries are in urgent need of timber from the Buréau of 
Land Management lands involved; 

(2) Purchase private roads, as indicated above, where there is a large per- 
centage of Bureau of Land Management timber and where a favorable reciprocal 
road use agreement canot be developed within a reasonable period or where 
part of the area has already been developed by a private road, but additional 
mainline road is needed. 

The attached access road program presents in detail the proposed construction 
projects for each fiseal year through 1963 and that now foreseeable after 1963. 
This represents a full program based on an expected return to the O. and C. 
counties from the harvesting of the total allowable O; and ©, timber cut. Changes 
in economic conditions may result in some variation from the plan but it is 
sufficiently flexible so that these adjustments may readily be made, based on 
the priorities assigned to the various projects. 
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Your attention is called to the projects listed under the headings, ‘Fiscal years 
1951 to 1957, inclusive, under construction.” Of these, the roads let for construc- 
tion during the current fiscal year are: Galice section B, Yellowbottom section B, 
Yellowstone, Boulder Creek, Canton Creek, Middle Creek, North Fork Middle 
Creek, Kelsey-Mule, the Cow Creek Bridge, and surfacing of the Twin Sisters. 
Contracts for the remainder of the projects under construction were let prior 
to this fiscal year but still await completion. The next column presents the 
remaining projects that are to be started during the current year and are budget- 
ary items. In the following columns are listed the road projects for 1958 and 
successive years planned for construction, subject, of course, to budget limitations 
and to adjustments in the program that may be made from time to time. 

Please note that the last column heading ‘After fiscal year 1963” lists addi- 
tional expense. This does not represent all the remaining program after the 
5-year period terminating at the end of fiscal year 1963, but rather those fore- 
seeable at the present time that could not be included in the 5-year program. 
In the course of preparation of detailed management plans the need of addi- 
tional projects will become apparent and will be added to the old plan. 


Allotments in State of Oregon 


| 
Anticipated, 
1958 





Lands and minerals................-.-.-..-..-. s vel $124, 800 | $236, 000 $242, 000 
Range management__.-_-. . be ee ' : | 417, 500 | 502, 700 633, 600 
Range improvements... _-- Saad , 39, 900 37, 100 39, 500 
Forest management. _- . eae 1, 671, 300 | 2, 403, 300 | 3, 384, 500 
Cadastral surveying bid chine hts bai ‘ 303, 750 | 320, 000 350, 000 
Construction and maintenance of buildings - ; 5, 000 6,000 | 106, 000 
Construction and maintenance ot access roads 4, 295, 000 | 4, 495, 000 6, 075, 000 
General administration - -_- F chesiett sable Kobe 149, 200 | 188, 500 | 210, 000 
' i ' 


_ Note.—The above figures include the cost of operating the area office, though the work of that office also 
is for the benefit of the States of California and Washington, both of which are administered from the Port- 
land area office. 


Senator Morse. Career people deserve commendation: There is just 
one other subject I would like to discuss which affects both agencies. 
We have a fine group of people in these agencies who have made ca- 
reers out of conservation. Many of them have served under several 
administrations. 

For example, the chief of the Forest Service started his Federal 
service over 33 years ago and worked his way up. These people have 
dedicated their lives to conservation in order to make certain that the 
Nation will always be abundant in these God-given natural resources. 
They manage these lands for the benefit of future generations. Their 
record of stewardship is a credit to conservation, 

We in the Congress have played a part in this, too, and it should 
be a source of satisfaction to us to know that these agencies are manned 
by people who not only are building for future generations, but also 
give us such a fine return on the money we appropriate for conserva- 
tion. 

The soil and water, if properly managed, will give us trees, grass, 
and recreation in abundance forever. 

This budget is a step in that direction, and I urge its full support. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Senator Morse, for appearing in front 
of us this morning. 

Senator Morsr. It is my pleasure. 
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CHEROKEE INDIAN RESERVATION 
WITNESS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be pleased to hear from the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. Shuford. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do 
not have a prepared statement, but I come in the interest of the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians in the western part of North Carolina. 

We have approximately 3,000 Indians there and they are very de- 
sirous for and I think it is very necessary that they have an adequate 
school and adequate school program to educate the children of the 
tribe. 

As you will remember, these are the Indians that did not go west, 
but elected to stay in the eastern portion of this country. Their 
boundary is adjoined to our great Smoky Mountain National Park. 
And there are approximately 778 Indian pupils and it is anticipated 
that this number will increase by the next year or the year after by 
at least 4 percent. 

So we can expect a gradual increase in the Indians there. 

Now, formerly there was a school located on the boundary for high 
school or junior college instruction for the Indians, but that was such 
a firetrap that it was discontinued by the Indian Bureau and conse- 
quently they do not have that school now. 

There are various schools, elementary schools and high schools, for 
the Indians that are spread over a tremendous acreage in the moun- 
tains, and the Indians find it very difficult to.go to the schools to be 
properly educated. 

ere is another interesting fact in connection with the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee and the county in which the band is located and 
that is by the taking of the Great Smoky Mountain National Park and 
the TVA area in that section, approximately 80 percent of the taxable 
value of the county of Swain is now in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, it is impossible for that county to construct buildings 
adequate for the Indian school because it does not have the taxable 
value: the property is not there for it to tax. 

Some of these Indian children are presently going to the State 
schools that are maintained in North Carolina. They are going to 
the Swain County schools and some of them are going to the Jackson 
County schools, but there is not an adequate provision made for the 
instruction or the schooling or the housing of these Indians there. 

I have a letter here from the chief, the first principal chief of the 
tribe, which I would like to read to the committee, or to insert it in 
the record, whichever you desire. 

If I may read it: 


During the meeting held with you in Asheville on December 28, 1956, which 
was attended by representatives of the general council, the tribal attorney, and 
the agency superintendent, you requested information pertaining to the needs 
and plans for our reservation school-building program. 

The tribal council as well as leaders and members of the reservation communi- 
ties request that you do everything possible to assist us in securing a new Federal 
central school plant and combination gymnasium-community center building at 
Cherokee. This central school would serve the elementary and high-school 
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students attending the present. Cherokee school and those attending the Birdtown 
and Soco elementary day schools. 

The other elementary day schools are at Big Cove and Snowbird. 

I might say that Big Cove is a community that is quite isolated, and 
Snowbird is in an adjoining county, the county of Graham— 

Would continue to be operated separately as it is not feasible to consolidate 
these 2 schools with the 1 central school at Cherokee. 

Please understand that we are not opposed to the consolidation of the Soco 
and -Birdtown day schoo!s with the central school located at Cherokee provided 
the consolidated school has adequate facilities to take care of the educational 
needs and the building is a modern, fireproof structure. 

We are, however, opposed to turning our schools over to the State as we want 
the Government to continue to run our schools and we will look to you to see 
that such is assured us. 

We realize that the existing reservation schoo! facilities are inadequate and 
possess a definite fire hazard and it is in view of this that we request you to do 
everything possible in securing immediate assistance to correct this undesirable 
situation, 

Sincerely yours, 
JARRETT B. BLYTHE, 
Principal Chief. 


mrey 


Now, presently there is in the budget, as I understand it, $173,000 
seomnatod for surveys and for plans for the Cherokee school. The 
Bureau already has estimated the cost of the plant to be $2,800,000. 
These children are in dire need of proper educational facilities. Their 
lant is deficient: in fact it is almost nonexistent because of the fire 
mae that is presenied there 

The gymnasium that they request is no more than is being given to 
the other children in the State of North Carolina and to the other 
Indian children on ai reservations. It would be a community cen- 
ter for them and would materially advance the Indians and their 
instructions. 

It seems to me that; since the Bureau has already estimated the cost 
to be $2,800,000, that it should not take them a tremendous length of 
time in which to plan and to survey for the purpose of erecting the 
school. 

They already know what they need and I think with an adequate 
appropriation by this committee that they could go ahead and give to 
these people over there the school facilities that are necessary. 

I want to reemphasize that the State has done and is doing all 
that it can for the Indians in that neighborhood because some of them 
are going to the State schools now. 

There is no question of segregation, that you might find in some 
laces, but they are normally accepted and educated in the public 
schools. But the State and the county cannot, because of the taxable 
property that has been taken away from the county, carry on further 
or do any improvement for them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Suurorp. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to tell you this: you are very fortunate. You 
have made a very good effort down through the years since you were 
here to. get that high school down there, but in "this budget you are 
given $ 173.000 for pl: ning. 

Mr. Sxvrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. The planning is going on now and you are in the 
planning stage. 
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So I think you are getting the fastest action that anybody got; 
you are going to get $173,000 for planning in 1958 and expect to 
break ground the ‘following year. They cannot break the ground 
without planning. So I think you are very, very fortunate to have 
$173,000. 

Mr. Suvurorp. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I know it is nec- 
essary there and I know that you have been there and you realize the 
situation. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have done a very good job in telling the com- 
mittee of the needs. But there is $17% 3,000 in this budget for plan- 
ning. No construction can be done until the plans are completed. 

So we are very glad to have had you with us this morning. 

Mr. Suurorp. Thank you very kindly, sir. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear Representative Thomson of 
Wyoming. 

Mr. Tomson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish 
to thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Before proceeding to the Bureau of Mines research laborator y at 
Laramie, there are two other items on which I would like to comment. 

This committee is to be congratulated for recognizing the need for 
improvement in our national parks, and for making the funds avail- 
able during the last session to get this program underway. Con- 
struction funds for buildings and facilities, and for roads and trails, 
are particularly important 

We are now going into the second year of the proposed 10-year 
program. The funds requested would continue this program at the 
level contemplated by Mission 66. I urge the committee to allow the 
appropriations as requested for this year. 

With regard to the Forest Service, I would also like to urge that the 
funds for range improvement and range reseeding be allowed as re- 
quested. This is work which has been long neglected. 

My observation is that funds spent in the last 2 years have been 
well spent. and will result in benefits well in excess of the amount 
expended. The effect has been to restore confidence of the forest users 
in the Forest Service and in the Congress, for we are living up to the 
commitments made to them. The good results obtained certainly 
justify the allowance of the funds requested. 

There is another item in this year’s Forest Service budget which 

I think is particularly deserving of comment. 
The budget requests an increase in funds for recreation and public 
e from $8,700,000 to $11,500,000. This amounts to an increase of 
,148,000, exclusive of the increases by reason of Public Law 854. 
[ know that this appears to be a very sharp increase, but it is in my 
opinAlon a very necessary one. 

I am sure the committee is probably familiar with the increased 
recreational use of the forests. I merely emphasize that the number 
of visitors is increasing at the rate of approximately 5 million vis- 
itors per year. and that in 1958 it is estimated that we will have 55 
million visitors to our national forests. 
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This increased use has created some very serious problems. The 
State of Wyoming Public Health Department has been forced te 
consider closing some of the most intensely used areas. This would 
indeed be a tragedy to the whole Nation. 

I urge that the committee allow the funds requested. 


Bureau or MINEs 


I am appearing before you today particularly in connection with 
the consideration of funds for the Sureae of Mines Research Labora- 
tory at Laramie, Wyo. This facility conducts research both in petro- 
leum and in oil shale. Such programs tie in very well together. 

I trust that the committee will continue to support the petroleum 
research work. Its value has certainly been proved time and time 
again, but I am particularly concerned with the appropriations for 
oul shale research. 

In connection with oil shale, the budget request is for $758,000; 
$210,000 of this is for looking after the facilities at Rifle, Colo. The 
remainder, $548,000, is for the research work at the Laramie labora- 
tory, and it is to this appropriation that I would particularly like to 
direct my remarks. 

I am sure the committee appreciates that these funds include over- 
head charges at. national and regional level. If this full amount is 
appropriated, the amount that will actually get down to the facility 
will be $463,160. 

I urge the committee to appropriate the full amount, for it is the 
minimum essential to carrying on a necessary program. If this 
amount is appropriated, it will not represent a true increase in sup- 
port of this program. The effect would only be to restore the appro- 
—— to the amount also requested in last year’s budget, and in 

ine with previous years’ appropriations dollarwise. Happenings in 
the last year further point out to us the necessity of continuing this 
basic research work at the level requested. 

Reference was made last year to the undependability of foreign 
crude oil and the dangers of relying upon it as a continuing source of 
supply. Recent happenings in the Suez area certainly bear this out. 
The current situation further emphasizes the need for continued re- 
search to unlock this additional source of petroleum supply. 

The reduction in funds made last year has seriously handicapped 
the operations of this facility. It has reduced some of the work to 
inefficient levels. It has meant an entire discontinuance of some very 
essential programs. 

It was necessary to lay off approximately one-third of the personnel. 
This resulted in a slowing down of all the work, and a complete elim- 
ination of any research in any oil shale conversion. 

Another most important function of the laboratory was discon- 
tinued, which was the assay work previously performed. It is essen- 
tial that this work be picked up again. Study of core drillings made 
available to the laboratory from further out in the basin had tended 
to establish a very rich deposit of shale in this area, of great thickness, 
with a relatively light overburden which would permit mining. 

Further information is required to definitely establish the reserve. 
Reestablishment of the assay service is essential for many other pur- 
poses that I am sure the committee appreciates. ‘ 
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Because all of the research performed at Laramie is basic research, 
it is not prejudicial to other competing sources and possible sources 
of supply. Quite to the contrary, it has been most helpful. The 
recovery from gilsonite is an example of this. 

Work performed at the laboratory proved that gilsonite distillate 
can be refined. The American Gilsonite Co. is now building a plant 
near Grand Junction, Colo. Work done on nitrogen compounds and 
their removal will extend to many other fields, including petroleum 
and coal, because nitrogen is a common problem. 

I urge the committee to approve the full amount of the budget 
request for this basic research work so as to make possible the full and 
economic utilization of the Laramie facility. 

This committee has long recognized the need for supporting basic 
research in the petroleum field, and this would merely be carrying that 
policy forward in the field of shale oil. Recent events have certainly 
proved that we cannot afford to disregard this important source of 
supply. 

I would be very pleased to have any questions that the committee 
may care to ask. Again, I want to thank you for allowing me this 
opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Kirwan. That completes your statement? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very happy to have you with us here this 
morning, Mr. Thomson. 

Thank you. 

Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. L. H. GAVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will hear now the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I am particularly pleased at this oppor- 
tunity to appear again before your committee in support of the appro- 
priations for the United States Forest Service. 

On March 1, 1955, when I was last before your committee, I made 
the following statement, and I quote: 

Mr. Chairman, today your committee is in an enviable and rather unique 
position, for in this 50th anniversary year of forestry you have a great deal to 
say as to just how the second half-century of forestry in America will go 
forward. I, therefore, need no remind my colleagues on this committee that 
our responsibilities are great. Also, that throughout the Nation many eyes are 
upon us, conservation-minded eyes, so to speak. 

End of quote. 

Mr. Chairman, the thoughtful consideration your committee gave 
to the needs of the Forest Service was most commendable. With the 
increases approved for forestry in the past two budgets, we have 
really begun to strike at the heart of some of the vexing and difficult 
problems facing us today in forest conservation and use. 

However, we have only scratched the surface of the forestry job to 
be done in this Nation, where forest resources are so vital to our do- 
mestic well-being and to our national security in a troubled world. 

Before commenting briefly on specific forestry items in the printed 
budget, Mr. Chairman, I want to be recorded as supporting the budget 

87677—57——__55 
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for the Forest Service as recommended by the Budget Bureau and 
President Eisenhower. 

On page 341 of the budget, an increase of $1,055,000 is recommended 
for State and private forestry cooperation items. The $300,900 for 
forest tree planting will help the States expand their forest. tree 
seedling nurseries. 

Last year the States shipped 560 million trees. The demand for 
seedlings exceeds, however, 700 million trees, and many landowners, 
T am advised, were not able to plant their lands to tree crops. 

An increase of $501,900 is shown for cooperation in forest manage- 
ment and processing. This is the farm forestry program which your 
committee has been so instrumental in developing on a sound basis. 

In fiscal year 1955 there were 38 States in the program. In fiscal 
year 1956 the number increased to 41 as a result of increases granted 
by your committee. I am happy that Pennsylvania entered the pro- 
gram that year. 

In the present fiscal year, three more States—Kansas, Nebraska, 
Nevada, and Puerto Rico, have employed farm foresters to assist 
small woodland owners with their management problems. 

I earnestly hope, Mr. Chairman, that the i increase proposed will be 
granted so that the remaining States can join this work, and that the 
program can be strengthened in weak States. 

Over one-half the commercial forest land in the Nation, and some 
four and a half million small owners and farmers with woods, are 
affected by this farm forestry program. 

The increase of $210,800 on page 341 for general forestry assistance 
is needed in the State and private cooperation activity. This is the 
only money the Federal Government spends to make a few highly 
trained technical forestry specialists available through the regional 
offices of the Forest Service to advise and assist. State for estrv depart- 
ments, other public agencies, communities, industries, large landown- 
ers and operators and private consulting foresters with their forest 
management problems. 

To many conservationists throughout America and to many in 
the Congress who have played a part in developing these fine State 
and private cooperative forestry programs, the increases are impor- 
tant, and we trust that favorable action will be taken to grant them. 

Mr. Chairman, the increases for the national forest protection and 
management items on page 341 of the budget is a realistic attempt to 
finally vet going on a broader use program on our great national for- 
ests. The ‘additional money appropriated for timber sales always 
results in a manifold increase of revenue to the Federal Treasury and 
to the States with national forests. 

On the Allegheny National Forest in my district, more timber and 
pulpwood ean ‘be sold if appropriations are available for processing 
the timber. Local communities prosper when industry is given the 
opportunity to eut more of the national forest timber that is ready 
for harvest. 

The $7,748,000 increase for recreation and public use will enable the 
Forest Service to handle the millions of people who expect to visit 
the national forests next year 

By 1962, it is estimated that some 66 million will make recreation 
visits to our national forests. This increase will make it possible for 
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the Forest Service to maintain their existing facilities and to provide 
new camping and picknicking grounds for the families who now look 
to the forests as a place for rest and recreation. 

The Allegheny National Forest in my district has become a recrea- 
tional center for citizens and their families from New York, Ohio, 
and all parts of Pennsylvania. More people from Canada visit the 
forest each year. Modern air travel and automobiles make the forest 
a few hours journey for some 50 million people living within 300 miles 
of the Allesheny, And more come each year. 

Nothing can stop the rising use of our national forests as places to 
hunt, fish, picnic, and camp. No one would want to stop this use or 
even see it diminish. With increased time for leisure, the American 
people are now requesting that these national forests be made suitable 
places where they can go and relax and enjoy their leisure. 

Therefore, every consideration must be given to promoting ways and 
means to permit the Forest Service to embark on a realistic recreation 
program on our national forests. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I want to mention the forest research 
item on page 341 of the printed budget. 

While I believe this entire budget to be one of the most progressive 
budgets ever presented to your committee for Forest Service activi- 
ties, I do feel that it is lacking in one respect. It fails to provide 
for an activity of extreme importance in the northeastern region of 
our country. I refer to research in the management of our extensive 
hardwood forests. 

About three-quarters of the commercial forest area in the Northeast 
is occupied by hardwood types, and is best suited for producing hard- 
wood species. The 12 Northeastern States have over 25 percent of 
the total hardwood volume in the United States. 

I believe that the high level of economy we now are enjoying will 
continue, and coupled with new uses for hardwoods, this will result 
in greatly increased demands for the hardwoods we can grow in the 
Northeast. 

Thus, we have a new frontier—the first real opportunity we have 
ever had to practice hardwood forestry at a level that will add to the 
economy of the Northeast and the Nation. Without a substantial 
Forest Service research program, this opportunity will be lost. 

We are far behind in our knowledge of how to manage our hard- 
woods, how to get regeneration of the most. valuable species, how much 
growing stock to carry for maximum production, how to improve our 
best species, and how to fit hardwood management in with water, 
recreation, and wildlife. And we will keep getting further behind 
unless we start immediately a real program of hardwood management 
research. 

Last year Senator Ralph E. Flanders quite properly called this need 
to the attention of the Senate subcommittee. His plea resulted in a 
smal] allotment which the Forest Service has very ably and efficiently 
used in starting a program of research in Vermont. 

My colleagues and I have watched this program with interest, and 
we hope it can be strengthened and expanded to serve our needs in 
the whole northeastern area. 

Naturally I am most familiar with the situation in my district, and 
I would like to explain it as an example of what is needed in the 
Northeast. 
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This area is served by a field office of the Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, Forest Service. This field office, located on the 
Allegheny National Forest in my district, has responsibility for forest 
management research on some 8 million acres of forest in northwestern 
Pennsylvania and southwestern New York. Since World War II the 
technical research staff for this vast area has been one man. 

This is indeed a pitifully small program. As a minimum we should 
have 4 to 6 well-trained scientists at work solving the hardwood forest 
problems of these 8 million acres which would mean much to the future 
economic life of the entire area. 

My colleagues tell me that these same research needs exist, in varying 
degree, in the 53 million acres of hardwood forests extending from 
West Virginia and Maryland north to Maine and west through New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

The Northeastern Forest Experiment Station does not now have 
the facilities to study what is fast becoming one of our pressing 
problems and great opportunities—hardwood management. 

I recommend that your subcommittee provide an additional 
$1,500,000 under the item “Forest and range management research,” 
in the budget for the coming fiscal year to initiate this urgently needed 
forest research, 

I further recommend that this fund be used for hardwood forest 
management research in the several States served by the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station of the United States Forest Service. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, I realize that the budget 
you are considering has been given a great amount of careful study. 
I firmly believe all the items are justified and will mean much to the 
Nation’s future growth and prosperity. 

I do not advocate diverting any of these recommended budget in- 
creases to hardwood research in the Northeast. Rather, the new work 
which I have recommended should be financed from appropriations 
over and above those already contained in the Forest Service budget. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. 

My interest in forestry over the years has been genuine and sincere. 
There is much work ahead of us in the development, protection and 
conservation of our national forests. 

It is my opinion that money appropriated for work on our national 
forests is a wise investment of the taxpayers’ dollars that will pay great 
dividends to the future generations that will follow. 

This able committee, under the wise and sound direction of my good 
friend Mike Kirwan, I know will give careful consideration to the 
recommendations that have been submitted to you. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very glad that you are here this morning with 
us. You have always been a great representative of the people that 
have put you here. We are happy to have you with us this morning. 

Thank you. 
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Pra Ripce NATIONAL Park 
WITNESS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Kirwan. We will hear from Mr. Trimble now. 

Mr. Trimpix. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I come 
this morning to ask that this committee grant the request of the Bureau 
of the Budget for the beginning of the Pea Ridge National Military 
Park in Arkansas. The park was authorized last year and the people 
from the National Park Service were in Arkansas this fall to look over 
the site and fix its boundaries. The Arkansas Legislature is in the 
process of appropriating funds to acquire the land for the park, upon 
which options have already been acquired. 

They are ready to move forward. 

There is a small request of the Bureau of the Budget in this year’s 
budget to set up a staff at the park to begin the work. I hope the com- 
mittee will grant that request. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that the one thing you are appearing before the 
committee for ? 

Mr. Trrmece. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. ‘Trrmsie. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. As has been the case with the rest of the members, it 
has been a privilege and a pleasure to have you with us this morning. 
I know the committee will look upon it favorably. 

Mr. Trrueie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed, Mr. Westland. 

Mr. West.aAnp. I have a semiprepared statement here. I will have 
the fully prepared statement to give to your reporter. 

The principal reason I am here, Mr. Chairman, is in supoprt of 
budget requests in three different areas, you might say, in the State 
of Washington, and particularly in my district. One of them is a 
budget request for $876,000 for the completion of the road to Hurri- 
cane Ridge. 

This road has cost approximately $3 million, as I recall, and this 
is the final appropriation for that which will open up an area there 
for the park, which has been inaccessible prior to this. 

This committee has seen fit to appropriate those funds previously 
and I hope they will see fit to contmue that. Actually, this Olympic 
National Park is the third largest park in the United States, some 
900,000 acres, and we are getting a tremendous increase of visitors, as 
they are all over country. We had about 860,000 visitors last year. 

This park, I think, has particular significance in that it contains 
the only rain forest in the United States. Out on the western slope 
there on the Pacific Ocean, we get about 140 inches of rain a year. I 
am sure that would be liked in other parts of the country. 
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Mr. Kirwan. California could use a lot of it down in the southern 
part. 

Mr. Westianp. That is right. But it has a particular significance 
to the people, and these appropriations will help open up some of that 
area. 

The scond field to which I want to speak for a minute is on forest 
appropriations. 

I have two large natural forests that are almost entirely in my dis- 
trict, the Olympic Natural Forest and the Mount Baker Natural For- 
est, and Snoqualmy is largely in my district. 

This committee hea generally seen fit to appropriate sufficient funds 
to provide for cruisers, for personnel to go into those forests and 
make cruises for the harvesting of this timber. 

I have been interested in the small operator out there. He is an 
independent small-business man. 

It has been of some concern of mine to see that the Forest Service 
made these cruises in sufficiently small sizes so that these fellows could 
buy them; in other words, $10,000 or less, instead of having some big 
cruise come out, where only the big companies can partic ipate. 

Sometimes that costs some money to get these Service personnel to 
go in there and make these cruises, but we are self-sustaining. 

The Forest Service I believe will report this year some $30 million 
more, that is, they will turn into the Treasury some $30 million more 
than their estimated expenses. 

There is another feature, too, Mr. Chairman, on which I have spoken 
before this committee before. This is a heavily bug-infested area. AlI- 
most the whole Pacific Northwest is that way. It is a bug which gets 
into these trees and in a matter of a few years destroys them. 

Now, to some extent these trees belong to the people of the country. 
If they are allowed to rot, then it is just like throwing money away. 

If, on the other hand, the committee sees fit as it has in the past to 
appropriate sufficient funds for these people to go in and make these 
cruises, these timbers can be harvested and a return come to the people 
of the country. 

It is operated on a sustained-yield basis. Actually, in that area we 
are not cutting our allowable cut. 

Allowable cut, I might explain, is the amount of timber you can cut 
in a year on a sustained-yield basis. Actually, we are not cutting 
that much, and because of this bug situation we should be cutting more. 

The forest department is telling me that the tough proposition is 
money enough to get these foresters out there to make these cruises and 
prepare the sales. 

So I trust that this committee will see fit to appropriate adequate 
funds for that purpose. 


VocaATIONAL TRAINING ProGRAM FoR INDIANS 


The third area I want to talk to you about, Mr. Chairman, for 
just a moment is on this vocational rehabilitation and vocational 
training program for Indians. 

I am on the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee and Subcom- 
mittee for Indians, and I honestly think that this vocational education 
of these Indians might well be the solution to the Federal Govern- 
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ment finally getting out of this picture and having the Indian find 
his own proper status in our society. 

The manual dexterity of Indians is pretty well known. They are 
able apparently to go into aircraft plants, automobile factories, and 
things of that sort t and do exc eedingly well, provided they are given 
the opportunity. 

I have discussed this matter with Indians in my area. I have a 
large number of tribes in my district, really not a great many Indians 
but a great variety of them. 

T his, of course, is a national thing and I firmly believe that with 
such funds to get these Indians started, get them into some of these 
areas where they can work and earn their living, that they will be a 
lot better off than these constant appropriations to get them a farm or 
ar additional land for them. 

I do not believe they are suited for that, and they certainly have 
proven, in Chicago, $ San Francisco, Los Angeles, that they are suited 
for this type of work, and I hope this committee will see fit to appro- 
priate sufficient funds so that that program can be carried out. 

It has been started. My understanding is that it is quite successful. 

That, Mr. Chairman, will conclude my extemporaneous remarks. 

Mr. Krrwan. Weare glad to have you with us, Congressman West- 
land. Your prepared statement will be included in the record. 

Mr. Westianp. Thank you, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JACK WESTLAND, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SECOND 
DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I come before the subcommittee in support of the budget re- 
quests for the Department of the Interior and for the Forest Service. The 
work done by these agencies is absolutely vital to the continued progress of 
the Western United States, and I urge that the subcommittee approve the full 
amounts requested. 

Specifically, there are three areas in this section of the budget in which I 
am particularly interested. These areas are of direct concern to the people 
of my district, and I would like to single them out for special attention. 

First of all, the appropriations for the National Park Service. The third 
largest national park is located almost entirely within my district. This park, 
Olympic, attracted 864,599 visitors in 1956. This year even more are expected. 
Due to this greatly increased use, the pressures on park facilities are tremend- 
ous. Late this year work will be completed on an all-weather, scenic highway 
to the top of Hurricane Ridge which will give easy access to a spectacular view 
of the heart of the Olympic Mountains as well as a sweeping panorama of the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca and Puget Sound. The 1958 budget requests include 
$876,000 for the completion of this road. Other funds are requested for road 
and trial improvement and general operations. 

This program is part of the National Park Service mission 66 program. The 
national park system is one of which every American can be proud. It gives 
all of us a chance to get out of doors and see nature at its grandest. We have 
an obligation to see that these facilities in the national parks are maintained 
and expanded to meet the growing public use. The increasingly heavy use of 
Olympic National Park and the other national parks has strained existing facili- 
ties and made expansion and improvement programs imperitive. In recent 
years we have made great strides in this direction. This year’s budget request 
is nearly $80 million, or about $9.5 million over fiscal 1957. For Olympic National 
Park, this represents a budget of $1,858,638 as compared with $760,710 last 
year. I believe this increase is well justified, and I urge this subcommittee to 
approve this budget request so that this work can be continued. 

My second area of special interest is national forest appropriations. Two 
large national forests, Olympic and Mount Baker, lie practically entirely within 
my district. A third national forest, Snoqualmie, has a large area in the dis- 
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trict. National forests serve a multiple purpose. Not only are normal com- 
mercial activities such as logging and mining carried on with the forests, but 
they are also great outdoor playgrounds. 

Turning to the commercial aspect first, the logging industry, which with re- 
lated industries is by far the largest industry in my district, is becoming more 
and more dependent on obtaining its raw material from forest service lands. 
In its stewardship of our national forest lands, one of the most important ac- 
tivities of the Forest Service is to make this timber available in smaller units 
so that the small, independent logger—the gyppo as he is known—can have an 
opportunity to bid on a block of timber. The gyppo logger is an independent 
small-business man. Making funds available to set up small sales is one way 
Congress can assist small business. I am pleased to state that in the three forests 
in my district the increase in the number of small sales in the past few years 
has been very marked. This has been due in large measure to the increased 
appropriations for the Forest Service so that the additional personnel could be 
hired to cruise and process the timber for sale. I believe this program should 
be continued. This year’s budget includes a $2,091,000 increase in the timber 
sales program which would increase the annual timber cut by 1 billion board- 
feet—an increase to a total yearly cut of 8.7 billion board feet annually. 

In my district, the annual cut falls far below the annual allowable cut. 
Furthermore, there are several areas of heavy bug infestation. It is poor econ- 
omy for the Federal Government to let mature or bug-infested timber stand. In 
the case of bug infestation, unless it is harvested immediately, the trees die and 
thus not only lose their economic value, but become a fire hazard. Funds ap- 
propriated bring cuttings up to the annual allowable cut and to cut bug-infested 
areas will be money well spent. 

The need for recreational funds for the national forests is the same as for the 
National Park Service. Every year more people are using the national forests 
for a vacation playground, and the number of people using the forests has far 
outstripped the available facilities. Fortunately, the great value of these forests 
as recreational areas and the need for adequate funds is being recognized. For 
example, fiscal 1958’s recreational fund allotment for the Sixth Forest Service 
Region (which includes my district) is $11,600,000. This increase will mean 
better campgrounds and sanitary facilities for the forests. While it represents 
a considerable increase over last year, I believe in view of the greatly accelerated 
use of Forest Service lands for recreation it is no more than adequate. The 
allotment for roads and trails has been nearly doubled and is $4,521,000 for 1958. 
These funds also will be used to increase the use of the forests by the public. 

One of the most cogent arguments for these appropriations is the fact that the 
national forests, as the members of this subcommittee well know, are self- 
sustaining. Estimated Forest Service revenues for fiscal 1958 are $156,400,000. 
This sum is nearly $30 million more than the 1958 budget request. I believe 
Forest Service appropriations represent money well spent in terms of conserving 
our natural and human resources and 1 therefore urge that the Forest Service 
request be approved. 

The third area in which I am particularly interested is the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. My district probably has as many different Indian tribes as any other 
comparable area in the country. The tribal reservations go all the way from 
reservations like the Makah, where 500 board feet of timber is available for tribal 
use, to many others where the reservations provide no real support for the 
Indians. Actually, most of the reservations are no longer adequate by today’s 
standards and many of my Indian constituents have expressed a desire to me to 
leave the reservation and become fully integrated citizens in our society. 

Last year Congress passed Public Law 959 which sets up a vocational training 
program for the Indians. In my area, for example, qualified young men would 
receive technical training at a high school, such as Edison Technical High School 
in Seattle. With this training these men would be able to relocate themselves 
and their families and rise to a better standard of living than they might have 
had if they had remained on the reservation. Let me emphasize this is a volun- 
tary program designed to give those Indians who wish it the opportunity to re- 
ceive this training. The manual and mechanical dexterity of the American 
Indian is well known and I have little doubt that given time, proper administra- 
tion and adequate appropriations, this program will be a real success. 

Public law authorized $3,500,000 in appropriations for this program. The 
budget is for $1,500,000. Let me urge that at the very least $1,500,000 be approved 
and that this subcommittee give serious consideration to approval of the full 
amount of the authorization. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for affording me the opportunity to present this 
statement. 


TrEE PLANTING 
WITNESS 


RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. White. 

Mr. Waite. Mr. Chairman, I will take about 15 minutes. I under- 
stand the other witness has not shown up yet. I will make it as brief 
as I can. 

My name is Richard P. White. I appear here representing over 
1,600 members of an agricultural industry, the nursery industry, 
vitally concerned with the increasing tempo of Government intrusion 
into the business of producing tree seedlings for distribution to 
farmers and others at subsidized price 

This distribution for planting on pr ivately owned lands is in direct 
competition with taxpaying commercial nurseries producing the same 
type of seedlings for sale to the same general group of potential 
customers. 

I believe all Members of Congress, and certainly all persons and 
firms paying taxes, and that means all of us, are interested in reducing 
this budget wherever possible. 

It is unpopular with Government agencies to have outsiders ap 
before committees of Congress and recommend reductions in their 
annual appropriations, but I am doing so, and will present what we 
believe to be ample justification for such reduction. 

First, I want to take up the Clarke-McNary Act, section 4, which 
provides for Federal appropriations for the production of trees and 
shrubs for various purposes. The law has been on the books since 
1924. 

Up to a few years ago, the appropriations under the Agriculture 
Committee, and later under this committee, were kept below $100,000 
until authorization was reached. 

The last year it was $1 million, and this budget here, I understand, 
calls for $1,300, 000, plus a small item for retirement. 

This law requires State matching of funds. It has been on the books 
for 34 years. ‘The original purpose of section 4 was to encourage 
States to enter more actively into the forestry field. 

We feel this purpose and original objective has been fulfilled. This 
is evidenced by the annual State appropriations, which amount to 
many times that of Federal appropriations. 

If, as has been claimed, Federal grants are still needed for their 
stimulating effect, then the original purpose of this act has not been 
met in the 32 years of its life and the act has failed to accomplish 
what Congress intended. 

I think no one will take such a position. 

I think it has accomplished its purpose and there is no need to con- 
tinue Federal appropriations authorized by section 4. Certainly, 
after 32 years, if it has not accomplished its purpose, I do not think it 
ever will. 

The Clarke-McNary Act, as amended, as you know, authorizes a 
maximum annual appropriation of $2.5 million for section 4. In the 
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fiscal year 1957, the total appropriation was, I believe, $1 million, and 
the elimination of this item from the 1958 fiscal year budget now under 
consideration would be in accord with the Hoover Commission’s ree- 
ommendations on two counts, 

In the first place, it would reduce Federal expenditures; in the 
second place, it would eliminate one source of Government competi- 
tion with private taxpaying businesses, and it would take the Federal 
Government out of the nursery business to this extent. 

There is also a new item included in this budget, of $4 million for 
“assistance to States for tree planting.” This is item 4 in the Aeri- 
cultural Act of 1956. The Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, Mr. Kestnbaum, Chairman, submitted a report on natural re- 
sources and conservation to the President on June 20, 1955. 

The chairman of this study committee that prepared this report 
was Mr. W. S. Rosecrans, one of the leading conservationists in the 
country. 

T would like to put into the record the recommendations of this 
committee, Mr. Chairman, but T do not think it is necessary to take the 
time of the committee to read those. 

Could T have permission to have my formal statement placed into 
the record ? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. That will be inserted into the record and you 
can oive us the highlights. 

Mr. Wuarrr. Thank you very much. 

The highlights of this recommendation originate from Mr. Rose- 
crans, and have been transmitted through Mr. Kestnbaum to the 
President. They recommend the repeal of section 4 of the Clarke- 
MeNary Act. 

Since, as the committee stated, it has certainly fulfilled its original 
purpose and it has outlived its usefulness. and for other reasons, they 
recommended that the section 4 be repealed. 

Mr. Jensen. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. What does section 4 provide specifically as to the 
Federal apnropriation to be allocated to the States for the production 
of tree seedlings? T understand that section 5 is the extension service 
havine to do with the provisions of the Forest Service. I just want 
to make that clear for the record. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurre. They recommended that any reduction made in section 
4 funds should go over in equal amount to the Cooperative Forest 
Management Act. 

T would suggest that consideration be given to this: that anv re- 
duction be given to the Extension Service under section 5, perhaps 
for extension work in forestry. 

The Committee reports two arguments against the recommendation 
that they made. They say: 

Althovgh the amount of Federal money involved is relatively small, the grant 
has a desirable stimulating effect without which the present expanding program 
would rapidly deteriorate. 

We do not believe that: because the States are now convinced that 
reforestation is a good principle for their own resources. 

The Committee also said : 


The program is needed to insure protection of the national interest in reforesta- 
tion. 


me. 3A 
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Well, we believe that the big lumber companies in the Northwest are 
doing a terrific job in their tree farm program, producing trees for 
their own needs, for their own cultivated lands. 

You have probably seen publicity on other programs going on in 
most States—“keep the State green” programs. They are very effec- 
tive in promoting reforestation. 

It is also claimed in this report, Mr. Chairman, that commercial 
nurseries are not interested in producing this type of material due to 
the fact that the returns are small. 

Now, that is a very misleading statement, because some commercial 
nurseries have devoted themselves exactly 100 percent to producing 
this type of plant material, and depend entirely upon their sale for 
their total income. <A survey of 50 firms in this type of production of 
commercial nursery stock in 1954 showed total sales of almost $109 
million a year; in 1955, $148 million, That shows a terrific increase 
in our commercial production. 

On January 10 this year, one commercial concern, engaged almost 
solely in this type of production, testified before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee that the 1956 production was even greater than that. 

You probably are familiar, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, with the Budget Bureau’s memorandum to the President, 
dated October 27, 1956, which has also a bearing on this matter. I 
will not quote from that memorandum now, but I will again high- 
light it for you. 

This memorandum of the Budget Bureau to the President had to 
do with Government competition with private enterprise. The mem- 
orandum from Mr. Brundage to the President took up this matter 


of comparative costs of Federal Government production of seedling 
stock or any other thing that was in contemplation, and the cost 
of commercial nurseries producing the same type of services or 
materials. 

Among other things, they have this to say: 


The cost of Government operations are not comparable with corresponding 
business costs. The Government, for example, pays no income taxes and op- 
erates its own tax-free facilities, thereby keeping costs down. 

Item No. 2: 


Government accounts are not kept in the same manner as business accounts, 
so that a comparison of the operating costs of Government versus business, for 
example, is not only difficult, but often misleading. 

> T 

And item No. 3: 


Above all, the decision whether to continue or discontinue a Government ac- 
tivity solely on an apparent cost basis runs counter to our concept that the 
Government has ordinarily no right to compete in a private enterprise economy. 

On the basis of the Kestnbaum Committee’s report and the Budg- 
et Bureau’s memorandum to the President, Mr. Chairman, we feel 
that this committee has a good opportunity here to save the tax- 
payers $1,300,000 in this budget. 

We would recommend a $500,000 reduction in the Clarke-McNary 
appropriation, section 4, this year, and $500,000 in fiscal year 1959. 
That 2-year spread is, I think, essential to maintain the Government 
investment in these nurseries, and at the same time give the States 
an opportunity to make adjustments on the State level. We cer- 
tainly would not recommend what is requested in this budget. 
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Now may I speak of this new item of $4 million. This has a 
familiar ring to it on account of the fact that at a meeting in Fort 
Collins, Colo., last July, the Forest Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture advised State foresters and others in at- 
tendance that $4 million of soil-bank money would be available from 
the Government for the purpose of expanding State nurseries, under 
similar programs as the Clarke-McNary, for the anticipated needs 
from the soil bank. 

The a I read section 4, to which this appropriation is directed, 
it is strictly a reforestation project. 

We must recognize that a lot of this Federal money that goes to 
the State foresters all goes into a single pot. 

For example, they have an appropriation of $3,600,000 or $4 million 
a year. They are getting $1 million and have requested $1,300,000 
from the Federal Government for Clarke-McNary section 4. 

This $4 million will go into the same pot, to be used for the produc- 
tion and distribution of tree seedlings. So we are just adding to and 
compounding the issue of Government competition by the addition of 
millions of dollars for the expansion of State nurseries. 

In the Agricultural Act of 1956, as I state in my prepared state- 
ment, I think the Congress made it specifically clear and used specific 
language in view of the record, that this money in the soil bank was 
not to be used to put the Government into the production of seedling 
trees. 

At the bottom of page 7 of my prepared statement, there is a quota- 
tion from the House Report No. 1986. It is very short and I will 
read it: 

Tree seedlings: In section 211 the Secretary is authorized to “purchase or 
produce” conservation materials. The word “produce” is retained in the section 
for the single purpose of permitting the Department of Agriculture to grow seed- 
ling trees for reforestation purposes—and then only to the extent of utilizing 
existing departmental nursery facilities—or to supply a definite deficiency that 
cannot be filled by private nurseries. It is not the intention of the committee 
to put the Department into the seedling producing business, but rather that 
seedlings for the soil-bank program should be purchased from private sources to 
the full extent that such sources are capable of meeting the demand at competi- 
tive prices. 

I might point out that the “conservation materials” mentioned in 
that quotation are tree seedlings, and that it is the House Agriculture 
Committee speaking. 

The Forest Service technically has met this mandate, but they have 
taken the $4 million—that is the figure I received from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I understand it is $6.5 million now—they have 
taken this soil bank money and instead of expanding their own fa- 
cilities to meet this demand, they have allocated it to various States 
upon the States’ request. So that the State nurseries can expand to 
meet this anticipated demand. 

Now, to the commercial nurserymen producing this type of seedling 
Mr. Chairman, it does not make much difference whether this com- 
petition comes directly from the Federal Government nurseries or 
from State nurseries which are supported by Federal funds; it is still 
a direct means of competition with our production. 

This subsidization of tree seedling production is a type of com- 
petition that we do not think we should have. 
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For example, they produce these tree seedlings in these State nurs- 
eries and sell them to farmers, or whoever will come along to buy them, 
at a price that is way below commercial cost of production. 

We testified, through Mr. Quarters, of the Nursery Seed Co., South 
Dakota, testified before the Agriculture Committee on the 10th of last 
month, and produced figures to clearly show—and it is in the record— 
that if the government of the State nurseries would add on the costs 
which they now say we are entitled to have, because of taxes, over- 
head, sales costs, and so forth, and the costs of breeding material; that 
if the State departments who operate nurseries would add on the costs 
that we have to add on to our production in order to make a profit to 
keep in business and provide jobs for these people, then their costs 
would be comparable to ours. 

They must be comparable to ours since the seed costs the same. ‘The 
labor cost is the same in the production end, with the exception of 
the labor supervisory cost, which is covered up by other appropria- 
tions in the forestry department. 

In other words, the actual production cost of 1,000 trees must be 
about the same. 

So we are recommending or urging, Mr. Chairman, that you take 
a rather careful look both at the Clarke-McNary appropriation under 
section 4, and also this new item which is authorized by the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 under title 4 of the act itself. 

Now I will be glad to answer any questions the committee may have. 

Mr. JENSEN. IJ have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. White, how much more per thousand would the 
State nurseries have to charge for trees in order that the commercial 
nurseries could sell at a very nominal profit to meet the State nurseries’ 
competition ¢ 

How much more would the States have to charge in order for your 
people to stay in the seedling business ? 

Mr. Wuire. I understand your question. 

That depends on the type of material, Mr. Jensen. If it is hard- 
wood material, the State nurseries are offering it at $10 to $12 a 
thousand. And that is grow-run material, of which we grade out 
about 20 percent; we would not sell them. But that is the generally 
accepted price, $10 or $12 a thousand in the State nurseries. 

Our price, after they grade it in bundles ready to ship so that the 
survival will be practically 100 percent—we grade out the 20 percent 
that will not live—our price is $18 to $25 a thousand for the graded 
material. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the high price ? 

Mr. Wuire. That is the top price, yes. 

Mr. Jensen. The average run? 

Mr. Wuire. The average run. I would say $15 to $18 would be 
our price of graded material, across the board, 2-year-old stuff. 

Mr. Jensen. And do you generally guarantee survival ? 

Mr. Wuire. No, we do not guarantee it, but we know we get better 
survival than the State nursery material. 

Now, you go to the coniferous material, which is also at issue here, 
because the Forest Service made the concession that you cannot grow 
the hardwood, we will not grow any more hardwood. 
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We get up in the coniferous material, which is in most sections of 
the country, in your section of the country, particularly 2- and 3-year- 
old material, where the other material is 1-year old 

Mr. Jensen. What do the State nurseries charge for that? 

Mr. Wuirer. Halsey Nursery is selling their material at $30 a thou- 
sand, and they told us there is an $8 subsidy on top of that. So that 
would be $38. 

Our price for the same type of material, graded, is $25 to $50. 

Mr. Jensen. For the average run of seedlings, what do the State 
nurseries charge, and what do you charge? 

Mr. Wurrr. Hardwood, I would say $10 or $12 on the part of the 
State nurseries; our price is $15 to $18 graded. 

Mr. Jensen. So that their price is $10 to $12, and yours is $15 to 
$18 ? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And you contend that you have a 20-percent survival 
rate? 

Mr. Wurre. Sure, we have a better survival. We grade out 20 per- 
cent of the little stuff. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. White. We are glad to have had you 
as a witness. 

Your complete formal statement will appear in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 





STATEMENT OF RiIcHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC., ON CLARKE-MCNARY SECTION 4 APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Richard P. White. I 
appear here representing over 1,600 members of an agricultural industry, the 
nursery industry, vitally concerned with the increasing tempo of Government 
intrusion into the business of producing tree seedlings for distribution to farmers 
and others at a subsidized price. This distribution for planting on privately 
owned lands is in direct competition with taxpaying commercial nurseries pro- 
ducing the same type of seedlings for sale to the same general group of potential 
customers. 

I believe all Members of Congress and certainly all persons and firms paying 
taxes, and that means all of us, are interested in reducing this budget wherever 
possible. It is unpopular with Government agencies to have outsiders appear 
before committees of Congress and recommend reductions in their annual appro- 
priations, but I am doing so and will present what we believe to be ample justi- 
fication for such reduction. 

The Clarke-McNary Act provides for the appropriation of Federal funds to 
stimulate the planting of trees for farm woodlot, shelterbelt, and reforestation 
purposes. Section 4 provides for a program of production of seedlings by Fed- 
eral-State cooperation in the operation of State nurseries on a fund-matching 
basis. 

For years following the passage of this act in 1924, Federal appropriations were 
less than $100,000 per year. The States more than matched this grant and are 
still doing so. After 32 years of annual appropriations, the original purpose of 
section 4, to encourage States to enter more actively in the forestry field, has 
been fulfilled, which is evidenced by annual State appropriations many times that 
of the Federal appropriations. If, as has been claimed, Federal grants are still 
needed for their stimulating effect, then the original purpose of the act has not 
been met in the 32 years of its life and the act has failed to accomplish what 
Congress intended. 

I think no one will take such a position. I think it has accomplished its 
purpose, and there is no need to continue Federal appropriations as authorized 
by section 4. 

The Clarke-McNary Act as amended authorizes a maximum annual appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000 for section 4. In fiscal year 1957, total appropriation was, I 
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believe, $1 million. The elimination of this item from the 1958 fiscal year budget 
would be in accord with the Hoover Commission’s recommendations on two 
counts : 

(1) It would reduce Federal expenditures. 

(2) It would eliminate one source of Government competition with private 
taxpaying businesses and would take the Federal Government out of the 
nursery business to this extent. 

In fiscal year budget requests for 1958, I understand the request under sec- 
tion 4 of Clarke-MecNary Act is for $1,300,000, an increase of $300,000 or 30 per- 
cent plus $8,000 for retirement purposes. 

There is also a new item included of $4 million “for assistance to State for 
tree planting.” 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Mr. Kestnbaum, Chairman, 
submitted a report on natural resources and conservation to the President on 
June 20, 1955. The chairman of this study committee that prepared this report 
was Mr. W. S. Rosencrans, one of the leading conservationists of the country. 

I would like at this point to put into the record the recommendations of this 
committee. 

“CLARKE-M’NARY ACT, SECTION 4, REFORESTATION 


“The committee recommends that section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act as 
amended, authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with the States in the procurement, production, and distribution of forest-tree 
seeds and plants for the purpose of establishing forests, windbreaks, shelterbelts, 
and farm woodlots upon denuded or nonforested lands within such cooperating 
States to be repealed by means of gradual reduction of the current appropriation 
over a 3-year period, thereby eliminating the present Federal grant-in-aid for the 
purposes mentioned. The committee further recommends that funds equal in 
amount to the reductions made during this 3-year period be appropriated annually 
for use under the Cooperative Forest Management Act of 1950 in addition to 
regular appropriations. 

“Basis for recommendation. The committee is of the opinion that section 4 
of the Clarke-McNary Act, which authorizes a maximum annual appropriation 
of $2,500,000 for reforestation aid, has served its purpose and that the individual 
States and private nurseries are developing adequate facilities for providing 
forest planting on additional lands. The committee considered the fact that 
in fiscal year 1953, Federal expenditures amounted to $447,000 as against State 
expenditures of $3,600,000 or 12.4 percent of the total. 

“The committee feels that the States have demonstrated ample ability to finance 
the necessary forest-planting program and that sufficient charges should be made 
for State nursery stock to bear the full cost of production. This would also 
minimize competition with private nursery facilities. 

“The expanding programs of reforestation by forest managers and private 
owners of forest lands indicate little need for public financing of private tree 
planting. Federal contributions constitute such a minor part of the total expendi- 
tures that they have little effect on the ability or intent of the States to continue 
such public aids as they may feel necessary. 

“The committee is not recommending discontinuance of State activity in 
supplying planting stock for reforestation practices and wishes to emphasize its 
opinion that Federal funds now expended for this purpose can be more usefully 
employed in the cooperative forest management program. 

“Arguments against the recommendation: Although the amount of Federal 
money involved is relatively small, the grant has a desirable stimulating effect 
without which the present expanding program would rapidly deteriorate. The 
program is needed to insure protection of the national interest in reforestation. 

“It is asserted that there is no threat to private enterprise as very few private 
nurseries are interested in producing forest-tree seeds and plants due to the small 
returns involved.” 

We concur in this recommendation except that we do not believe it should take 
3 years to reach the objective. If 50 percent of this section 4 appropriation or 
$500,000 is eliminated in fiscal year 1958, and the rest in fiscal year 1959, it will 
give the States ample opportunity to adjust their operations. 

Commercial taxpaying nurseries are fully capable of supplying this market, 
contrary to the statements of some that “very few private nurseries are inter- 
ested in producing forest-tree seeds and plants due to the small returns involved.” 
This statement is misleading. 
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Some commercial nurseries are devoted practically 100 percent to producing 
this type of plant and depend entirely upon their sale for their total income. 
Many other nursery concerns produce seedlings in volume. A survey of 50 firms 
a few years ago showed total sales in 1954 of almost 109 million, with production 
in 1955 of 148 million. The 1956 production has exceeded 1955, according to 
testimony presented before the Agriculture Committee of the House on January 
10, 1957. Commercial nurseries are interested and capable of producing such 
seedling plants. 

I would also like to call your attention to the memorandum from the Budget 
Bureau to the President, October 27, 1956. This memorandum reasserts the 
administration’s policy to discontinue commercial-type activities which can be 
handled competitively by private business. The criterion used to determine 
whether or not to discontinue was simple: “Is it in the public interest to dis- 
continue this activity?’ 

The Defense Department alone has discontinued 45 tree nurseries under this 
policy. It has probably been stated before this committee that commercial 
nurserymen cannot produce seedling trees as cheaply as the Federal or State 
Governments. I think this statement is erroneous, if all costs to which private 
concerns are subject should be considered, such as taxes, profits, overhead, de- 
preciation, insurance, sales costs, ete. In fact, referring again to testimony 
presented by one commercial nursery before Mr. Cooley’s committee on January 
10, commercial nursery costs are quite comparable to the costs of Government- 
subsidized nurseries. 

In regard to costs, I would like to read into the record the policy of the admin- 
istration on this very point of comparative costs. It says: 

“In acting thus on the basis of the public interest, the decision to continue or 
discontinue an activity does not depend exclusively on whether the product or 
service can be produced cheaper outside the Government. As a general guide, 
the policy was adopted that the apparent cost of a particular product or service 
will not be a deciding factor where adequate competition exists. This policy 
was decided upon for the following reasons: 

“1. The cost of Government operations are not comparable with corresponding 
business costs. The Government, for example, pays no income taxes and operates 
its own tax-free facilities, thereby keeping costs down. 

“2. Government accounts are not kept in the same manner as business accounts, 
so that a comparison of the operating costs of Government versus business, for 
example, is not only difficult but often misleading. 

“3. Above all, the decision whether to continue or discontinue a Government 
activity solely on an apparent cost basis runs counter to our concept that the 
Government has ordinarily no right to compete in a private enterprise economy.” 

Mr. Chairman, we believe this committee has a golden opportunity here to save 
the taxpayers $500,000 in this budget and another $500,000 in fiscal year 1959 
by following the recommendations of the Hoover Commission, the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, and the policy of reducing competition of the 
Government with private taxpaying enterprises as asserted in the Budget Bu- 
reau’s memorandum to the President of October 27, 1956, referred to previously. 

May I now speak of the new item of $4 million. This has a familiar ring to it. 
It is the same figure which, I am told by persons present, was mentioned at a 
meeting of the forestry committee of the Great Plains Council in Fort Collins, 
Colo., July 23-25, 1956, as being available to States from soil-bank funds to assist 
the States in expanding their nurseries to meet an anticipated need for seedling 
trees. At that time, I am told, it was also mentioned that $6 million more would 
be available in fiscal year 1958 for the same purpose. 

A very recent item in the Wall Street Journal of Monday, January 28, indi- 
cates that 38 States are expending their nurseries with Federal assistance. 

I have appeared before the Agriculture Committee of the House on January 
10, 1957, protesting the use of Federal funds, contrary to the clear intent of Con- 
gress, for the purpose of seedling production. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee in House Report No. 1986, page 41, spoke very clearly, we believe, when 
it said: 

“Tree seedlings: In section 211 the Secretary is authorized to ‘purchase or 
produce’ conservation materials. The word ‘produce’ is retained in the section 
for the single purpose of permitting the Department of Agriculture to grow 
seedling trees for reforestation purposes—and then only to the extent of utilizing 
existing departmental nursery facilities—or to supply a definite deficiency that 
cannot be filled by private nurseries. It is not the intention of the committee to 
put the Department into the seedling producing business, but, rather, that seed- 
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lings for the soil bank program should be purchased from private sources to the 
full extent that such sources are capable of meeting the demand at competitive 
prices.” 

The Forest Service technically has met this directive because it is not expand- 
ing Federal nursery facilities. To get around this directive it is granting Fed- 
eral funds to the States, so that they in turn can expand their facilities to 
produce seedlings. 

It makes little difference to the commercial nurseryman, however, whether 
he gets a subsidized competition from the Forest Service nurseries direct, or 
gets it from State nurseries which are subsidized by Federal funds. It is still 
Federal money being used for seedling tree production. 

As I stated a year ago before the Agricultural Committee of the House: 

“As farmers, producing specialty crops along with other farm crops, we do 
not look with favor on any proposal which would increase the activities of our 
own State and Federal Governments in producing the crops which provide our 
major income, in order to provide to another group of farmers, our neighbors in 
many cases, trees and shrubs at only 20 percent of cost price, with the difference 
being made up by tax money, some of which we ourselves have paid.” 

Let us look for a moment at the size of this request for new money. 

In February 1956, a memo was prepared by the USDA for the Agricultural 
Committee of the House estimating that $9,750,000 would be needed for nursery 
facility expansion to meet the anticipated seedling demand resulting from the 
Soil Bank Act—almost $10 million. 

As reported by the 1950 census (table 10, p. 454, vol. V, pt. 1) the total invest- 
ment of 4,643 privately owned commercial nurseries in the United States, in 
land, structures, and equipment, was only $110,322,213. This investment pro- 
vided facilities that resulted in a farm income of $132,808,336 (1950 census, 
table 1, p. 436, vol. V, pt. 1). The same facilities provided cash receipts from 
farm marketing in 1954 of approximately $210 million (USDA, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, negative No. 1985-55 (12) ). 

The sums estimated to be needed for expansion of nursery facilities for pro- 
duction of tree seedlings for the soil bank conservation reserve ($10 million) 
are almost 10 percent of the total investment of all privately owned nurseries 
in the United States. This does not seem to be a realistic figure. 

The estimates and figures used by the Department of Agriculture in promot- 
ing the conservation reserve of the soil bank have always seemed to be fantastic 
to us and without basis in fact or experience. We have been unable in our 
contacts with farmers in the Midwest to detect any great enthusiasm over the 
conservation reserve portion of the soil bank. The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, testified on January 7, 1957, that the “contracts and acreage covered, 
beginning in 1956, have been substantial in two areas, the Southeast and South- 
west. Farmers in the Southeast have shown special interest in planting trees 
on land placed in the conservation reserve.” 

This is understandable. With 80 percent of the cost of establishing tree cover 
paid by the Government, and an annual rental cost per acre for 10 years mini- 
mum, with the end result being a crop of slash or loblolly pines, suitable for sale 
as pulpwood at going prices, who wouldn’t be glad to participate? 

We have been trying to secure accurate data on acreage signup by States to 
determine where this “great” demand for seedlings is coming from. All we have 
so far is the Secretary’s statement that acreage signup is preponderantly in the 
Southeast and Southwest. No data are available to us on the percentage of this 
signup that is designed for tree planting. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the Forest Service be requested to supply for this 
record the 1956 conservation acreage signup by States and a breakdown of this 
acreage to show how much is designed for trees and how much for grasses and 
other acceptable practices. 

We believe that only with this information available will you or others be able 
to justify allocations of these tremendous sums of money for nursery expansion 
purposes. If the great demand for trees is in the Southeast and Southwest, why 
the pressure on the States to accept money for nursery expansion in the plains 
area, in the Northwest, where commercial companies are doing such a tremendous 
job without Government help in reforestation? 

Few States are going to turn down free Federal money for any program. But 
in this program of tree seedling production, the first determinations should be— 

(1) On the basis of 1956 signup, what is the percentage of acreage in the 
conservation reserve being devoted to tree planting? 
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(2) In what States is this tree planting program significant in acreage 
involved? 

(83) What is the production capacity of taxpaying commercial nurseries in 
these areas? 

Until answers to these questions are forthcoming, how can these heavy expendi- 
tures of Federal funds for expansion of production facilities in State nurseries 
be justified? We do not believe they can be justified. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we urge you to 
make a very careful and detailed examination of the record and justification of 
this request for $4 million before giving it your approval. 

This testimony will, I expect, be vigorously opposed by the Forest Service and 
some State foresters. I will continue to be persona non grata in Forest Service 
circles. All we ask, Mr. Chairman, is an objective and impartial examination 
of the record. We believe it will show that there is little if any solid justification 
for either the $1,308,000 for section 4 Clarke-McNary, or for the $4 million new 
money being requested for the same purpose, namely, assistance to States for 
tree planting. 

This is a matter of great concern to us; in some cases, where a commercial 
firm’s total income, which supplies jobs for men, and taxes to the local, State, and 
Federal Government, it may mean life or death. 

I regret that it has been necessary to take up so much of your time, and I thank 
you for your attention and patience. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be pleased now to hear from Senator 
Flanders of Vermont. 

Senator FLanpers. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you for the 
privilege of appearing here. 

Believe it or not, Senators approach the original source of appropri- 
ations with a little trepidation because we know this is where appro- 
priations start. Iam in that state, but I am not too far down in it, just 
a little bit. 

I think this is the first time I have ever appeared over here on an 
appropriation. This particular matter is very close to my heart and 
has been very much in my thoughts, so that I have followed it from 
one end of the Capitol to the other. I appeared before the corre- 
sponding Senate Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations last year, 
to discuss the possibility of greater use of our hardwood forests. The 
hardwoods are of particular interest to the Northeast section of the 
country. Though the coniferous trees are important in the extreme 
Northeast, in Maine particularly, they are in either national forests 
or great reserves of the pulp and paper people. So they have expert 
treatment. However, the hardwoods, are divided into small holdings, 
without the great management resources of, for instance, an Interna- 
tional Paper Co. 

Furthermore, the hardwoods have very much less known about them 
than do the coniferous woods, so much so that it is even difficult to 
grow them from seedlings. 

I heard the previous witness testify about hardwood seedlings but 
I would like to state that some of our hardwoods and some of our most 
valuable hardwoods do not grow readily from seed. We have to find 
out about them. They will grow naturally in the cover under the 
trees, but you take those same seeds and plant them in a nursery and 
they do not grow. 
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So that one of the things we need to know about these hardwood 
trees is with regard to the germinating of the seed. We need to know, 
furthermore, with regard to the soil characteristics on which these 
trees will grow best. 

We need to separate out strains for propagation that grow rapidly. 
That has been done, particularly with the southern pine for pulpwood, 
and it has also been done in Sweden for hardwood. 

You probably all have seen much of the Swedish furniture of light- 
colored wood, which is mostly a birch now grown on plantations, which 
has been dev eloped to the point where it grows very rapidly. Those 
forests in Sweden have had the kind of research backing that we would 
like to see applied to our northeastern forests. 

I would like to make a special point, or come back to the point, that 
these holdings of hardwood in that part of the Northeast with which 
I am most familiar are not in great plantations operated by big com- 
panies with ample resources for research. They are owned for the 
most part by small-land owners who cannot do research for themselves. 
This 1s a proper job for the Forest Service. 

I am going to leave with you a formal document outlining the 
problem and my proposal in greater detail. 

Let me close by saying that you may feel there are some difficulties 
as regards appropriations. 

While considerable sums of money have been appropriated for 
forest research, they have not come to our region for our particular 
forest resource, which is the hardwoods. So that, unless we cut down 
appropriations for the other regions and their growing research— 
which I do not propose we do—we come to you in the position of rais- 
ing the budget, and that is a very painful spot in which to be placed. 
Yet the situation requires, I feel, gentlemen, your earnest and honest 
and close attention. 

We cannot build up this research program to where it ought to 
be in 1 year because men have to be engaged, projects launched, ete. 
It takes a little time. I do not know how long it took the Swedes to 
develop their flaming birch, but it took some little time. 

I would suggest as a beginning something on the order of, let us 
say, $600,000 to start it this year; - somewhere around $350,000 of this 
sum for forests and range management research, $110,000 of it to go 
into forest protection research, $50,000 for forest products utiliza- 
tion research, and about $90,000 to go to forest resources research. 

There is room for a great increase in our knowledge, room for great 
improvement in the future of the industries based on hardwood, of 
which perhaps the three most important are chemical pulp, furniture, 
and fiber. They did not used to use hardwood for pulp, but this is 
now made from hardwood by chemical processes. Those are three in- 
dustries. There are others as well. 

I will leave this document with you, and I hope that my informal 
appearance and informal words will get you to think about this. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Fenton. May I ask the Senator a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. 

Mr. Fenton. Senator, how much research do you have on hardwood 
up in your area? 

Senator Fianvers. I only know about my own State. We had only 
a few tens of thousands of dollars last year; $27,500 I think, out of a 
forest research budget of over $10 million. I think that added 4 or 5 
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men, and there may be perhaps 10 or a dozen men in all engaged in 
it, not all Forest Service. 

We do not have all the kinds of research we need. For instance, we 
are not carrying on this very important study of how to germinate 
the seeds. One of our most valuable trees up there is what we call the 
basswood, as lumber. The botanists know it as linden. They have 
gone into such things as filing through the casing, the outer casing of 
the seed, and soaking them in acid to soften the outer casing, to find 
some way to get them to sprout and spring up. Nature does it. There 
may be secrets in the soil in which they fall. 

hese things we do not know. 

Mr. Fenton. The reason why I asked that is that we had testi- 
mony here this morning from people representing the State of Penn- 
sylvania saying that they had had only one research man up there for 
scores of years. I do not know how they can handle thousands of acres 
of forests that way. 

Senator FLanpers. When I asked my assistant about it just now, 
he said we have only 4 or 5 men for hardwood research in Vermont. 
That is all we have for the hardwood. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you very much, Senator Flanders. We are 
very glad to have had you as a witness. 

Your prepared statement will appear in the record in full at this 

oint. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Last year I appeared before the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Interior Department and Related Agencies to discuss the possibilities of 
greater use of our hardwood forests. We in the Congress have heard much 
about the loss of industries, the depressing effects these losses have had upon 
employment, family income, and the general economy of certain regions of our 
country. Perhaps less well known is the abandonment of agricultural lands. 
In my State of Vermont alone 10,000 acres are going out of agricultural produc- 
tion every year, due to shifting from hill pastures to tilled pastures. There are 
some 5 million acres in the 12 Northeastern States that are going to useless 
scrub forest. These lands are a wasted natural resource. 

And it is a big resource. Some 73 million acres of the 12 Northeastern States 
are in forest cover—that’s well in excess of half of all our land. I feel that we 
cannot continue to virtually ignore it. About three-fourths of these forests are 
made up of hardwoods. The experts with whom I have consulted tell me that 
the Northeast is capable of growing vastly greater quantities of highly valued 
hardwoods for furniture and other uses; that the industrial demand for hard- 
woods is increasing, especially for pulp and paper. This adds up to a real oppor- 
tunity to rebuild and to expand our economy with a resource that has a high 
potential both now and in the future. 

The many people with whom I have consulted explained that our hardwood 
forests are not healthy. They are glutted with poor species and trees that have 
poor market. For example, about 1 out of every 5 hardwood trees cannot be 
used today. While the softwoods of the country are efficiently managed, the 
hardwoods are not. They, more than any other type, need research in better 
management. The forestry department at our State university tells me that 
Vermont’s forests generally are growing only 25 percent of their full capacity. 
Even worse is the fact that we know very little about how to bring our forests 
into full production and keep them that way. 

Because our forests are so important to us in the Northeast I have been curious 
to know whether research in forestry has kept up with research in other fields 
of activity—agricuiture, manufacturing, mining, merchandising. I have turned 
up some rather interesting figures. The National Science Foundation estimates 
that the annual expenditure for research in all fields in the United States is 
about $5 billion. This is 1.3 percent of all consumer expenditures as reflected 
by a gross national product of more than $400 billion. Consumer expenditures 
for forest products, according to Government figures, are around $20 billion. 
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If the 1.3 percent average for research in other fields were applicable to 
forestry, the annual amount going into forest research would be $260 million. 
This figure is arrived at without including the values from the forests that are 
not bought and sold, like watershed protection, recreation, and wildlife for our 
hunters and fishermen. But instead of $260 million for forest research, a study 
made for the Society of American Foresters showed that only about $45 million 
was spent in 1953 by everyone including universities, industry, foundations, and 
publie agencies—only one-sixth of the average amount spent in other fields of 
activity. 

Because this situation has existed for some time, there is a tremendous backlog 
of studies on which we must catch up before the people growing timber, har- 
vesting it, and manufacturing products from timber mill have the same level 
of knowledge that other segments of industry have. 

Obviously we cannot catch up all at once, but every year we wait for a step-up 
in forest research we are getting further behind. And obviously the Federal 
Government cannot assume the full responsibility for getting forest research up 
on a level with other research. But right now other people are spending 4 or 5 
times as much as the Federal Government for forest research. I think we 
should take the leadership in moving ahead. 

In the Northeast, where forests occupy over half of our land area, we are 
particularly aware of the need for more forestry knowledge. We don’t know 
how to plant hardwoods and be sure they will survive. We don’t know on what 
lands to plant them for best results. We don’t know how to cut our second- 
growth stands to be sure of getting the right species reproduced. We don’t know 
how to use the poorer trees in our present stands economically. We need re- 
search to tell us more about trees, from basic studies dealing with light and 
water and plant food all the way to the final products for industry and con- 
sumers, if our forest lands and resources are going to contribute fully to our 
economy. 

The current dynamic expansion of the Nation, coupled with recent technologi- 
cal breakthroughs in hardwood utilization are leading to greatly increased uses 
and demands for hardwoods. For example, in the past few years many pulp 
mills have switched from conifers to hardwoods and still more are converting 
now. These developments are expected to provide hardwood owners a real 
opportunity for profitable forest management. 

Less is known about the management of hardwoods than any other forest type. 

I have talked about a program for hardwood research with people from uni- 
versities, State forestry organizations, forest industries, Federal agencies, and 
development associations. From these sources I have had brought home to me 
firmly the need for an extensive hardwood-research program. It is my recom- 
mendation in accordance with the studies which I have made that an expendi- 
ture increase of up to $2,900,000 annually in excess of the present forest-research 
budget can be soundly spent on research in the hardwood field. On consultation 
I have been informed that a buildup to such a sized program could be efficiently 
undertaken within a period of 5 years. 

It is therefore my recommendation that such a buildup be made, leading to an 
increase in the annual appropriations over and above the present figure within 
the next 5 years of for— 

Forest and range management research, $1,650,000; 

Forest protection research, $550,000 ; 

Forest-products utilization research, $250,000; 

Forest resources research, $450,000; 
making a total of $2,900,000 annually for hardwood research in excess of the 
present annual budget recommendations. I should suggest that this figure be 
reached in 5 years and that about one-fifth of this, or $600,000, be added to the 
forestry research budget for this purpose each year over the next 5 years com- 
mencing with the fiscal year 1958. 


Forest SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point we will insert a statement received from 
Dr. William Adams of the University of Vermont. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
Chairman Kirwan and members of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 


for the Interior Department and Related Agencies, I am Dr. William R. Adams, 
head of the forestry department, University of Vermont. Before presenting 
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testimony on the United States Forest Service budget which you are preparing, 
I want to express my appreciation to you for granting me this time. I realize 
that you have an extremely busy schedule and I shall be brief. 

Last year we entered into a cooperative hardwood research program with 
the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, Forest Service. This is a direct 
result of Senator Flanders’ request of the Senate subcommittee during the last 
Congress. A part of the money made available was allotted to the university 
by the Forest Service to help us speed up and enlarge forest research we already 
had underway. The remainder is being used to finance three Forest Service 
scientists who are headquartered with us and participate directly in our joint 
program. We think this is a fine arrangement. We believe it will be most 
profitable in terms of quick results that will aid the people and the economy of 
Vermont as well as similar areas of adjacent States. It permits us to pool 
our equipment, knowledge, talents and facilities in solving those problems that 
keep our forests from producing the maximum of wood, water, recreation and 
other benefits. I can find only one fault with our joint program— it is entirely 
too small. 

With your kind permission I would like to elaborate on this point. Some 
3,700,000 acres of Vermont, or about two-thirds of the total land area, now 
is in forests. Probably 73 percent of the State is best suited for forests, water- 
sheds, and recreation purposes. Complete and full productive use of such a large 
part of our total land and soil resource is vital to Vermont’s economy. Certainly 
it has a strong bearing upon how much we will contribute to the national 
economy. Generally, Vermont's forests are growing at only about 25 percent 
of their full potential. We need to find out through research how to raise their 
yield to the maximum they will support in perpetuity. Since hardwoods repre- 
sent about 65 percent of our forests, we obviously should start with them. Our 
important hardwoods are sugar maple, yellow birch, beech, black cherry, white 
ash, and basswood. We need to find out which of our soils are best suited for 
growing these species, which of the species grow best together, how to manage 
our forests so that the desirable trees will reproduce themselves naturally, and 
how to plant them on idle land. We must learn how many trees of different 
sizes we should have per acre to get the greatest continuous yield, and how to 
select, breed, develop, and grow individual strains that are superior in quality 
of wood, in yield of maple sugar, and in resistance to insects and diseases. 

These are but a few of the facts that research must develop if we are to reap 
the benefits that our hardwoods offer. The cost will be high and the results 
will not come quickly, but the potential is great and the opportunity is here. 

The situation in Vermont is typical of that throughout much of the Northeast. 
Over half the area covered by the Northeastern States is in forests, three-fourths 
of which are hardwoods. These timberlands contribute 25 percent of the total 
hardwood growth in the Nation. In the Northeast a substantial forest industry 
is dependent upon these timber resources; e. g., we have one-fourth of the 
Nation's woodpulp mills. These industries furnish markets for rough forest 
products and employment for many wage earners. The high level of economy 
we are now enjoying, and which shows every indication of expanding, requires 
a tremendous volume of forest products. The opportunities for enlarging the 
hardwood-using industries are excellent in Northeastern United States. Such 
an expansion would be short lived, however, unless accompanied by realistic 
forestry practices that will insure a continuing supply of wood. Research to 
develop a scientific basis for realistic forestry practices must come first. 

I have explained very briefly why our cooperative research program in Ver- 
mont is too small. Similarly, the Forest Service research program throughout 
the Northeast is entirely inadequate in relation to the problems, the values of 
the forest resource, and the great opportunities it offers. I recommend for your 
consideration that the program of the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, be expanded this year. This expansion should, in my opinion, 
provide for at least doubling their present research in forest management and 
should be devoted to the important hardwoods of the Northeast. 

The budget you are considering contains increases for several Forest Service 
programs. I want to go on record in favor of those increases. But, in addition. 
I hope you will give consideration to our pressing need in the Northeast for more 
knowledge ahout hardwood management. 

It has been a pleasure and privilege to appear before you and I appreciate 
very much your kind attention. 
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Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. McIntire, we are pleased to have you with us. 

McIntire. I appreciate the opportunity to again appear before this 
committee in relation to appropriations for forest use. It is indeed 
encouraging to observe and examine the President’s budget for 1958 
and find that there are provisions for expanding those funds to be 
used for national forests and related purposes. 

Before I proceed in more precise detail with relation to the appro- 
priation for the Forest Service, I would like to set forth some of the 
findings contained in the 1955 Report of the Chief of the Forest 
Service. 

The timber cut in national forests reached a new high of 6.33 
billion board-feet. Receipts for sale and use of all national-forest 
resources hit a new record of $77,664,000. 

Cooperative work with States and private forest landowners in- 
cluded protection of 387 million acres of non-Federal forest land 
from fire, technical assistance to 35,000 forest landowners, and blister- 
rust control on 827,000 acres. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget recommends $1,400,000 for hardwood 
research, which is an amount equal to that prov ided 1 in fiscal 1957. An 
additional $1 million would indeed be a more realistic figure for per- 
mitting the execution of this very worthwhile project, for of the 73 
million acres of forest in the Northeast, New England, and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, nearly three-fourths are composed primarily of 
hardwoods. 

This is a tremendous resource, the significance of which is just 
beginning to be recognized. 

In my own State of Maine, which has 17 million acres of forest 
land, the softwoods have in the past dominated the forest-products 
industry. Today, however, this picture is gradually changing, largely 
through the opening up of the back country with roads. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that hardwoods as well as 
softwoods are a “manageab le resource. This is especially true in the 
light of the increasing use of hardwood for pulp and the consequent 
unfolding of the market for trees not formerly utilized. 

How to manage these forests in order to grow high-grade hardwood 
products is a real problem. 

I might add to that point, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, that I have in the Third Congressional District in Maine seven 
pulp mills. 

I was in one of those pulp mills late this summer, and at that par- 
ticular time 60 percent of all their fiber used was hardwood. So it 
is becoming increasingly important. 

New pulp-mill expansion in the Third Congressional District is 
rather interesting. I wanted to call this to your attention as I think 
it is of significance, that in the new mill, in East Millinocket, which 
is owned and operated by the Great Northern Paper Co., on Decem- 
ber 22, 1956, one of the machines in this new mill produced a sheet 
of newsprint 292 inches wide at the rate of 2,250 feet per minute. 
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It is believed that this is a record never before attained in the history 
of newsprint. 

I might say that the expansion of the Great Northern’s facility at 

ast Millinocket has been based primarily on the use of hardwood 
fibers in newsprint, which, of course, involves a new process which 
has not been used before. 

This new paper machine which produced this record is rated to 
have a capacity of 2,200 feet of paper per minute at the width of 292 
inches. 

In the United States as a whole, $1,400,000 was appropriated in 
fiscal 1957, with about $200,000 of this amount being used to finance 
hardwood management research in the Northeast. 

In this location the followi ing projects are currently active: 

1. The development of practical methods of harvesting the northern 
hardwoods that will perpetuate desirable young trees and promote 
resistance to forest pests and increase timber quality. 

The determination of how to thin young hardwoods for best 
wield. 
3. Determination of economic methods of using chemical herbicides 
to control unwanted trees so as to produce the best timber products 
available. 

4. Determination of the profitability and productivity obtained by 
practicing various intensities of forestry. 

Trees, Tike agricultural crops, have their own specific needs as re- 
gards soils. Where best to grow hardwoods and where to produce 
softwoods is a question of major importance. 

Research in this regard has already been started, with a study having 
been initiated with respect to spruce in Maine and one in relation to 
hardwoods in one locality in Vermont. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge that the amount provided for 
in the budget, $1,400,000, be augmented by $1 million thereby per- 
mitting further research into some of the many problems that still 
remain unsolved for hardwoods. 

It is heartening to note that the budget provides $11,500,000 for 
recreation and public use. This represents an increase of $7,800,000 
over that of fiscal 1957, these additional funds to be used in the 
implementation of the program called Operation Outdoors, which 
is a plan recently announced by the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, and designed to double c: unping and picnicking facili- 
ties in the national forests within the next 5 years to meet a steadily 
growing demand for such facilities. 

This 5-year recreation plan was released following the President’s 
budget message to Congress, which recommended financial support 
of the project to start this year. 

This program resulted from the Department’s study of various 
congressional and public proposals to balance recre ation facilities in 
tune with their increasing demand. At the request of Congress, a 
comprehensive study of needs of the 150 national forests throughout 
the country has already been made. 

Operation Outdoors is geared not only to correct existing unsatis- 
factory conditions in national forest recreation areas, but also to any 
foreseeable use during the next 5 years. It is an attempt to keep 
recreation in balance with the use of other national forest resources, 
such as water, timber, and forage. 
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I would like to add to that point, Mr. Chairman, as a member of 
the subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture dealing 
with forestry, that I had the privilege of visiting many of the na- 
tional forests on trips designed to look into the recreational needs. 
And on the basis of our observ ation, I think that the outline of Opera- 
tion Outdoors is very timely and should be supported by adequate 
appropriations. 

It is interesting to note that recreation visits to the national forests 
will hit the 66 million mark by 1962, according to predictions of the 
Forest Service officials. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the available evidence strongly suggests 
that there will be need for further expansion of recreation facili- 
ties, I respectfully recommend that this committee endorse the figure 
of $11,500, 000 for “Recreation, public use,” as appearing in the budget. 

The budget recommends $1,509, 000 for farm forestry, this rep- 
resenting an increase of $510,000 over that provided in fiscal 1957. 

At the State level, and working through the farm forestry program, 
farm foresters contribute much to the farmer by helping to introduce 
wise practices and methods to his farm-forestry activities. 

Always standing ready to ee expert counsel and advice relative 
to farm forest management, the farm forester has become an integral 
part of the farm society ; he is an institution. 

In effect, the history of farm forestry is one that reflects an ex- 
cellent example of those constructive objectives that can be accomp- 
lished through the medium of Federal-State cooperation. Farm for- 
estry has proved its merits through trial and time, and it is my con- 
sidered opinion that this committee would be acting wisely were it to 
adopt the President’s budget recommendations for this program. 

There is in the budget $11, 300,000 for forest-fire protection, an 
increase of $800,000 over that of last year. The increase concerned 
here will be used to advance the equipment-development program, 
to increase the effectiveness of fire prevention through the use of more 
law-enforcement officers, to increase smoke-jJumper coverage, and to 
accommodate the costs associated with the increased cost of retirement 
for personnel. 

In appraising the merits of this increase, it would be well to be 
conscious of the fact that our forests are a truly valuable asset, and 
that as they are a valuable asset, so they are a slowly developing 
one. Too many times we are too prone to take for granted the gr owth 
and productivity of our forests, but the simple fact of the matter is 
that the growth cycle of forests is neither an 2asy nor a short one. 

No one will dispute the wisdom of the old adage which says: “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

I respectfully urge this committee to give sympathetic consideration 
to the budget figure of $11,300,000 in this category. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I deeply appreciate 
being afforded this opportunity to appear before you at this time. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 

Your prepared statement will appear in the record in full. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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TESTIMONY OF Hon. Ciirrorp G, McINTIRE 


Mr. Chairman, it is indeed encouraging to observe that—-in examining the 
President’s budget for fiscal 1958S—there are provisions for expanding those funds 
to be used for national forest and related purposes. 

Before I proceed with more precise details as related to appropriaitons for the 
Forest Service, I would like to set forth some of the findings contained in the 
1955 Report of the Chief of the Forest Service. The following is a brief of 
some of these findings : 

The timber cut in the national forests reached a new high of 6.33 billion board 
feet. Receipts from sale and use of all national forest resources hit a new 
record of $77,664,667. 

Cooperative work with States and private forest landowners included protec- 
tion of 387 million acres of non-Federal forest land from fire, technical assist- 
ance to 35,000 forest Jandowners, and blister rust control on 827,000 acres, 

Forest Service research made outstanding contributions in a variety of fields 
ranging from studies on control of mass fires to development of a fiberboard 
that gives protection against all known chemical and biological warfare agents. 

This concludes my comments on 1955 Forest Service Report. 

1. Mr. Chairman, the budget recommends $1,400,000 for hardwood research, 
an amount equal to that provided in fiscal 1957. Another additional million 
dollars would, indeed, be a more realistic figure for permitting the execution 
of this very worth while project, for of the 73 million acres of forests in the 
northeast (New England and Middle Atlantic States) nearly three-fourths are 
composed primarily of hardwoods. This is a tremendous resource, the signifi- 
cance of which is just beginning to be recognized. 

In my own State of Maine, which has 17 million acres of forest land, the soft- 
woods have, in the past, dominated the forest products industry. Today, how- 
ever, this picture is gradually changing, largely through the opening up of the 
back country with roads. It is becoming increasingly apparent that hardwoods, 
as well as softwoods, are a manageable resource. This is especially true in the 
light of the increasing use of hardwoods for pulp and the consequent unfolding of 
a market for trees not formerly used. How to manage these forests in order to 
grow high-grade hardwood products is a real problem. 

For the United States as a whole, $1,400,000 was appropriated in fiscal 1957, 
with about $200,000 of this amount being used to finance hardwood management 
research in the Northeast. In this location the following projects are currently 
active : 

1. The development of practical methods of harvesting the northern hardwoods 
that will perpetuate desirable young trees and promote resistance to forest 
pests and increase timber quality. 

2. Determination of how to thin young hardwoods for best yield. 

8. Determination of economic methods of using chemical herbicides to control 
unwanted trees so as to produce the best timber products possible. 

4. Determination of the productivity and profitability obtained by practicing 
various intensities of forestry. 

Trees, like agricultural crops, have their own specific needs as regards soils. 
Where best to grow hardwoods and where to produce softwoods is a question 
of major importance. Research in this regard has already heen started, with 
a study having been initiated with respect to spruce in Maine and one with 
relation to hardwoods in one locality in Vermont. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge that the amount provided for in the 
budget—$1,400,000—be augmented by $1 million, thereby permitting further 
research into some of the many problems that still remain unsolved for 
hardwoods. 

It is heartening to note that the budget provides $11,500,000 for “Recreation, 
public use.” This represents an increase of $7,800,000 over that of fiscal 1957, 
these additional funds to be used in the implementation of the program called 
“Operation Outdoors,” a plan recently announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture and designed to double camping and picknicking facilities in the national 
forests within the next 5 years to meet a steadily growing demand for such 
facilities. 

This 5-year recreation plan was released following the President’s budget 
message to Congress which recommended financial support of the project to 
start this year. The program resulted from the Department’s study of various 
congressional and public proposals to balance recreation facilities in tune with 
their increasing demand. At the request of Congress, a comprehensive survey 
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of needs in the 150 national forests throughout the country has already been 
made. 

Uperation Outdoors is geared not only to correct existing unsatisfactory 
conditions at national forest recreation areas but also to any foreseeable use 
during the next 5 years. It is an attempt to keep recreation in balance with the 
use of other national forest resources, such as water, timber, and forage. 

It is interesting to note that recreation visits to the national forests will hit 
the 66 million mark by 1962, according to predictions of Forest Service officials. 
This estimate is based on the past rate of rise in recreation use of national forests, 
the growing population, increased time for leisure activities, and the upward 
swing in money spent on recreation. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the available evidence strongly suggests that 
there will be a need for the further expansion of recreational facilities, I respect- 
fully recommended that this committee endorse the figure of $11,500,000 for 
“Recreation, public use,” as appearing in the budget. 

The budget recommends $1,500,000 for ‘Farm forestry,” this representing an 
increase of $510,000 over that provided in fiscal 1957. 

At the State level, and working through the farm-forestry program, farm 
foresters contribute much to the farmer by helping him to introduce wise prac- 
tices and methods to his farm-forestry activities. Always standing ready to 
supply expert counsel and advice relative to farm-forest managements, the farm 
forester has become an integral part of the farm society—he is an institution. 
In effect, the history of farm forestry is one that reflects an excellent example of 
those constructive objectives which can be accomplished through the medium 
of Federal-State cooperation. 

Farm forestry has proved its merit through trial and time, and it is my consid- 
ered opinion that this committee would be acting wisely were it to adopt the 
President’s budget recommendations for this program. 

There is a budget recommendation of $11,300,000 for forest-fire protection, 
an increase of $800,000 over that of last year. 

The increase concerned here will be used to advance the equipment develop- 
ment program, to increase the effectiveness of fire prevention through the use of 
more law-enforcement officers, to increase smokejumper coverage, and to accom- 
modate the costs associated with the increased cost of retirement for personnel. 

In appraising the merits of this increase, it would be well to be conscious of 
the fact that our forests are a truly valuable asset, and that as they are a valuable 
asset, So are they a slowly developing one. Too many times we are too prone 
to take for granted the growth and productivity of our forests. But the simple 
fact of the matter is that the growth cycle of forests is neither an easy nor a short 
one, as is the case where farm field crops are concerned—timberland does not 
produce a harvestable crop as frequently as a field of corn. Hence, when the 
hungry flames of fire lash out to consume our woodlands, the loss is a long-time 
one, and because of this, every effort should be exerted to guard against such 
damaging losses. 

No one will dispute the wisdom of the old adage which says that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. Nor can anyone deny that effective fire 
protection for our forests is dependent upon funds adequate to bring it out from 
the area of wishful thinking and into the arena of real fact. To effect this 
desirable objective, I respectively urge this committee to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the budget figure of $11,300,000. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I deeply appreciate being afforded 
this opportunity to appear before this committee for the purpose of submitting 
testimony. 


Tiwper Access Roaps 
WITNESS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. We are happy to have with us Senator Neuberger, of 
Oregon. You may proceed, Senator. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you very much for the courtesy of again being allowed to appear 
before you. 
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I know that your time is one of your most precious, if not the most 
valuable, commodities which all of us have here, and with your per- 
mission I am just going to highlight my statement and I hope that 
the text of it can appear in the record of the hearings. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, it will appear in the record after your informal 
statement. 

Senator Nrupercer. As I am sure you people realize, I am going 
to be followed by our two new Congressmen, from the second district 
and the fourth district in our State, where many national forests are 
located. 

If I am not mistaken, I believe the national forests in Oregon are 
the most valuable of any in the country and return more to the Treas- 
ury than any national forests in the country in terms of timber sales. 
Indeed, I believe that the Oregon forests are so much more valuable 
and so much more productive that no other State is even close in the 
amount of revenue which is collected to help you gentlemen prepare 
the very large budget which is under your direction. 

I just want to emphasize a few items in which those who serve in 
Congress and who live in the State of Oregon are particularly in- 
terested. 

It is our hope that the amount in the budget, which is short of con- 
gressional authorization for access roads, can be brought up to the 
full authorized amount. This will require, I think, about $2,664,000 
additional. 

Let me emphasize this to you members of the committee, although 
I am well aware that you understand it just as well as I do, if not 
better. 

When the Government puts in an access road, the Government gets 
a lot more from the sale of its timber than if it permits a large private 
timber company to build the road, and then the value of the timber 
is depreciated by that much. 

To begin with, if the company must build the road, there is often 
no competitive bidding. That means the timber goes for the appraised 
price which the Forest Service puts on it. Under circumstances of 
competitive bidding, Federal timber often brings several times as 
much as the Forest Service appraised price. 

The whole history of timber sales in the Northwest has been that 
where an access road is constructed by the Government, which will 
permit all kinds of timber operators to bid upon it, the price the Gov- 
ernment then receives for its stumpage is far higher. 

In addition, I know all of us are concerned about the fate of small 
business. It is not only the small drugstore or the little tie mer- 
chant; it is also small sawmills as compared to the big, vast, nation- 
wide lumber corporations. 

The only possible way the small sawmills can stay in business is 
if the Government constructs the access roads and they have an op- 
portunity to bid on the timber. If vast amounts of money are re- 
quired to build the access roads, it means that our Federal timber 
which is for sale goes largely to 5 or 6 absentee companies—fine com- 
panies in many ways, but companies that necesarily, by their com- 
petitive methods, are forcing out the smaller lumber operators. Usu- 
ally the big companies are not owned in the area in which this takes 
place. 

I just want to mention a few other items in the budget which we 
feel very much interested in. 
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We hope that you can retain the item of $3 million or $4 million 
for forest ranger housing. 

Out in the Northwest today, where about 40 percent of all the 
commercial lumber operations in America are concentrated, the 
United States foresters are having the experience of their most able 
young people leaving the Government to accept the far higher salaries 
and often better working conditions in private employment. 

It seems to me that every inducement which can be made to these 
bright young men, most of whom are graduates of a forestry school, 
most of whom have the obligations of growing families, that every 
inducement which could be made to them to continue in Federal em- 
ployment is certainly in the interests of our country. 

I am going to mention one very unusual circumstance before I close, 
Mr. Chairman, and relinquish this seat before you to the two distin- 
guished Congressman from our State who are waiting. 

I have a volume of pictures here which I am going to leave with 
you. This is a very unique matter. This involves the great Timber- 
line Lodge in the Mount Hood National Forest, of Oregon. 

Timberline Lodge is unusual, I think, in all the Government’s 
properties. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have been in it. 

Senator Neupercer. You realize, Congressman, that as part of the 
WPA in the depression years, the Government put very skilled artisans 
and craftsmen, people trained in all kinds of stone work and handi- 
crafts, to work building a $1 million lodge on the slopes of Mount 
Hood in the Mount Hood National Forest. 

I think this lodge is without parallel anywhere in our country. 

Today that lodge has very greatly deteriorated. The Portland 
Chamber of Commerce and other business leaders in our State have 
induced a whole series of private operators to go in and try to make 
a go of that. Many fine businessmen have lost a great deal of their 
fortunes in this project. The Government has not maintained it. 

To date, it is estimated it would take a minimum of $593,000 to 
restore the property adequately and just to replace inadequate facili- 
ties, such as elevators that are no longer safe and wiring that is not 
adequate, and so on. 

It will take approximately $2 million to make Timberline Lodge a 
commercial success, that is, for somebody to stay on the job and 
operate it and keep it going. If that is done, it is the belief of business 
leaders in our community—and many such leaders have surveyed 
this—that this sum eventually can be returned to the Government 
and that it will be a paying proposition. 

At the present time there is a very fine young man named Richard 
Kohnstamm, who has put the lodge in the best condition it has even 
been, at great cost to his personal fortune. But he simply cannot 
continue and it cannot be a success until the United States Government 
is willing to make the investment to bring it up to par as an operating 
hotel. If that is not done, it will just be boarded up and here will this 
be $1 million investment, which I understand could not be replaced 
today for $5 million because, as you remember, that $1 million was 
spent at the depth of the depression when wages and building ma- 
terials were low, and to have this property of the United States 
‘Government boarded up on the slopes of Mount Hood National Forest 
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does not seem to me as something we would be proud of and which 
would want to see occur. 

I am reluctant to come before you and make this large request. as to 
just 1 very smal]! segment of just 1 national forest. But this is without 
precedent any place else in the country. 

I hope you gentlemen will give it very serious consideration because 
of the fact that it is a different departure from anything else. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize one item. I do hope you will 
leave in the full amount that has been recommended for wildlife 
activities on the national forests. 

People think of the Fish and Wildlife Service as having exclusive 
responsibility in the domain of wildlife. Yet in our State of Oregon, 
for example, over 72 percent of all the big game in our State live and 


have a habitat in our national forests. 
I would not be surprised if the same were true in your State, Con- 


gressman Budge, that most of the wild animals in Idaho live in the 
national forest. 

Mr. Buper. That would be correct, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

I do hope you can retain the full amount at least for wildlife pro- 


tection and propagation. 
I thank you for the opportunity to appear before you. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Senator. 
AsI stated previously, your full statement will appear in the record. 


Senator Nevsercrr. Thank you very much, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, OF OREGON, ON UNITED STATES 
Forest Service BupGET 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for offering the members of the Oregon congressional 
delegation this opportunity to testify in support of the appropriations for Federal 
governmental functions which are of the most vital importance to our State. 
I understand that following my brief statement, you have scheduled testimony 
by the two new Congressmen from Oregon, Representative Al Ullman from 
the Second District and Representative Charles Porter from the Fourth. I am 
sure that you will hear from them about the central role which federally owned 
timber plays in the economy of their respective districts, and about the really 
difficult situation in which the timber-products based industries of our State 
find themselves at this time. 

Oregon is undergoing a serious economic recession, which in large part reflects 
the difficulties of the lumber industry. These, in turn, can be traced largely to 
the effects of the administration’s tight-money policy, particularly on housing 
and other construction; but in many individual situations, management of the 
Federal timber on which much of Oregon’s industry depends is a determining 
factor. Consequently, I repeat, it is of vital importance that the timber-managing 
agencies be given the funds with which to administer properly the resources 
upon which our economy depends. Mostly, of course, this means the United 
States Forest Service, but in Representative Porter’s district, the former O. 
and C. lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management play a major 
role. 

A little over a year ago, it was my privilege to participate in a series of very 
thorough hearings on Federal timber sale policies conducted jointly by your 
Committee on Government Operations and the Senate Interior Committee. These 
hearings established, as set forth in the report of the respective committees, that 
appropriations to the timber-managing agencies are simply an investment in 
good business management of one of the greatest, most valuable assets belong- 
ing to the American people. Federal timber sales produce revenues for the 
Treasury of over $100 million annually. To try to skimp and save on the appro- 
priations needed to manage these assets correctly would be shortsighted and 
wasteful, both with respect to timber stands which might deteriorate, and with 
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respect to getting the best economic use and highest Federal revenues from timber 
which is put up for sale. 

As our joint committee study found, the greatest single problem in facilitating 
proper management of Federal timber resources is access, and particularly 
the construction of timber access roads. During the last session, the Congress 
recognized this fact by voting an increase in the authorization for building such 
timber-access roads. However, we find that this vear’s budget does not call for 
the appropriation of the amount which the Congress, after consideration of the 
economic value of these roads to the Treasury and to the taxpayers, authorized 
to be used for this purpose. The budget is short by, I believe, $2,664,000. In 
fact, insofar as it shows any increase at all, I am told that this is quite mislead- 
ing because large sums last year had to be used for repairs of flood damage to 
existing roads, rather than for new construction, so that the road-construction 
program is in danger of falling seriously behind the needs. 

Of course, when the appropriations are not available for timber-access road 
construction, the result is simply to force the timber-selling agency to require 
the purchaser to build the road himself, and to make a corresponding allowance 
in the price charged for the timber. The Treasury bears the cost of the road 
in either case—but by the second method, far from saving the taxpayers money, 
the ability to bid on the timber is often limited to fewer potential buyers, and 
the Government receives a smaller net return for its timber than if it had built 
the road itself. 

Consequently, the access-road appropriation is merely a good investment 
which is returned with interest. I understand that my colleague, Senator Morse, 
has put into the record this morning the figures showing the magnitude of the 
return to the Treasury from the timber sales for which these roads are essential, 
and I shall not repeat these or elaborate on the point further. I merely urge 
you to recognize the significance of this access road program and to appropriate 
the full authorized amount for access-road construction in the coming fiscal year. 


II 


There are several other items in the budget to which I want to allude briefly. 

First, I want to give full support for the budgetary amounts for adequate 
personnel. Forest Service personnel is not now paid competitively with pay 
scales of private industry, and inadequate personnel can also hamper effective 
sales policies and lose the Treasury much income. Specifically, I hope that the 
item for forest-ranger housing, I believe $3 million, be retained. 

Secondly, I would like to speak briefly of the need for greater expenditures 
for recreational facilities on the national forests. In the Senate, I have spon- 
sored legislation for an intensive program of developing and improving such 
recreational facilities, to take account of the many more people who seek outdoor 
vacations, sport or rest in our great forests every year. I am glad to see that 
the administration’s budget this year includes augmented amounts for this pur- 
pose, and I hope that these funds will be appropriated. 

I want to conclude my testimony by referring to one specific item of such 
investment in recreational facilities in a national forest in my own State which 
will be fully repayable from the income from the facilities in question. 

In 1937 the Mount Hood National Forest acquired a new building and a unique 
responsibility. The building was the beautiful Timberline Lodge which had 
just been completed as a WPA project; the unique responsibility was the duty 
to administer an architectural attraction that surpassed in every conceivable 
way other resort structures found on Federal property and owned by the United 
States. I would like to comment at this time, Mr. Chairman, on that building 
and the responsibility of the Forest Service thereto in 1957. 

The replacement value of Timberline Lodge is estimated today to be at least 
$5 million. It would seem almost axiomatic to say that any Government 
property having such value would be properly maintained and not allowed to 
deteriorate. Such has not been the case. Because funds for even minimum 
maintenance have not been available over the years, today it is estimated that 
it would take $593,360 to restore the property adequately and replace inadequate 
utilities. This is not an unreasonable figure, certainly, when it is remembered 
that this covers a 20-year period. 

I am asking at this time that the appropriation for recreational management 
and maintenance in the proposed budget of the Forest Service be increased by 
approximately $2 million, the greater part of which would be reimbursable to 
the Forest Service under plans spelled ont in a part of a report I shall submit 
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for the record. I would also like to request that the recent report on this 
facility from the regional forester, J. Herbert Stone, be incorporated in the 
record of this hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, I think some explanation should be given so the present situa- 
tion that confronts the Mount Hood National Forest in administration of Tim- 
berline Lodge is fully understood. The lodge as turned over to the Forest Service 
in 1937 was only the first and central unit of what had originally been planned. 
Before the other units could be added as part of the project, the WPA had served 
its purpose and the great resort structure was dropped in the lap of the Forest 
Service. Many vital service facilities needed for an economic, businesslike resort 
accommodation were lacking. Total revenue accommodations were too few to 
attract concessionaires. 

A group of Portland businessmen, operating as a civie organization, took over 
the management to remove any “white elephant” stigma. World War II pre- 
vented any realistic attempt to meet the basic problem with which the facility 
confronted the Forest Service. 

After the war, with the reopening of the lodge, it was apparent more than 
ever that additional facilities were needed if the half-million sightseers and 
skiers who visited the place were to be accommodated. Few of them, indeed, 
could be eared for in a building designed to offer full-course dinners, and with 
rooms with private fireplaces. 

Two years ago, it appeared that the lodge would have to be boarded up when 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce appointed a special subcommittee to study 
the problem and make recommendations. In the meantime, after a desperate 
search, the Forest Service found Mr. Richard Kohnstamm, the current operator, 
who has put the lodge into the best condition since it was opened years ago. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the report and recommendation 
of the subeommitte which was appointed by the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
I met with them just a few weeks ago to discuss this problem in detail. This 
report tells the story very concisely. I would like also, Mr. Chairman, to have 
included in this report their tables of costs and other data prepared by the 
Portland chamber. 


“RESTORATION AND EXPANSION NEEDS AT TIMBERLINE LODGE, OREGON, A SPECTAL 
COMMITTEE REPORT OF THE PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, JANUARY 23, 1957 


“More than 20 years ago, one of America’s most beautiful buildings, Timber- 
line Lodge, was constructed at the 6,000 foot level of Oregon’s tallest snoweap, 
Mount Hood It is at once a tribute to the pioneer craftsmanship of the early 
West, a focal point for travelers to Oregon from throughout the world, and the 
center of one of the most popular skiing and mountain sports recreation areas 
in the Nation; yet at the same time it represents one of the knottiest problems 
which faces the United States Forest Service today. 

“Timberline was built by skilled workmen who in the midthirties had turned 
to WPA projects for a livelihood. Much of their craftsmanship which created 
the hand adzed Douglas-fir beams, wrought-iron fixtures, and symmetrical stone 
masonry, has in the intervening two decades become lost art. In the minds of 
those who conceived it, the lodge itself was to be only the first and central unit 
of a well-rounded resort facility. Thus the dining rooms were elaborate but of 
small capacity; private rooms were exquisite and lounges luxurious, but many 
vital service facilities never were built. Total revenue accommodations were 
far too few to provide for economic operation of the entire plant. Lack of 
convention and banquet facilities prevented even the opportunity for successful 
off-season operation, and even worse, sanitary and fire-prevention facilities were 
not fully developed. 

“The original plans provided well, but before further steps were taken, WPA 
had served its purpose, and the bare lodge was turned over to the United States 
Forest Service to administer—a Forest Service staffed and budgeted to handle 
only the camper-picnicker variety of recreational use. Concessionaires were 
sought. Railroads, hotel chains, every known prospect was probed. But the 
lodge proved as unwanted as it was beautiful. Finally, in order to remove from 
Timberline Lodge, the “white elephant” label which it had received before it 
was fully completed, a group of Portland businessmen, operating as a civic 
organization, took over the management. Thus the magnificent structure con- 
tinued to be run on a hand-to-mouth basis until World War II. Several pro- 
grams to create a businesslike resort were proposed, but on each occasion, the 
economics or emergencies of the times prevented their completion. 
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“War ended, and the Lodge reopened, with its managers trying as best they 
could to serve a half-million sightseers and skiers whose principal needs were 
for hamburgers and low-cost ledging in a building designed to offer full-course 
dinners, and rooms with private fireplaces, hand-woven rugs, and hand-loomed 
draperies. 

“By 1955, it seemed that the lodge was destined to be boarded up for lack of a 
permittee willing to risk current operating expenses. The Portland Chamber of 
Commerce appointed a special subcommittee to delve into the entire problem, 
and recommend selutions. Meanwhile, the Forest Service was seeking far and 
wide for a new concessionaire. The regional forester’s office was extremely for- 
tunate in finding one qualified applicant, Mr. Richard Kohnstamm, who is the 
current operator. Through capable management and substantial investment 
of his own funds, Mr. Kohnstamm has put the lodge into the best condition which 
it has enjoyed since it was first opened. By setting up long depreciation sched- 
ules, he has been able to keep the operation in the black. But the plant offers no 
hope of earnings adequate to provide funds for the major maintenance which is 
the responsibility of the landlord—the United States Forest Service. 

“The Mount Hood Committee of the Portland Chamber of Commerce is ex- 
tremely pleased with the job which Mr. Kohnstamm is doing under the conditions 
which prevail. Nevertheless, the present, incomplete plant at Timberline does 
not serve the summer tourist and winter skiing crowds at all adequately. It 
provides only the more expensive overnight accommodations, and does not make 
possible the well-rounded public use which should be expected on national forest 
lands. The committee spent alost a year investigating thoroughly the possibility 
that Timberline Lodge and its surrounding permit area might be taken over by 
a private operator eapable of investing substantial funds to provide needed 
capital improvements. The committee also met with representatives of city, 
county and State governments in the area to see if any local public body might 
wish to take over the building and expand it. None of these possibilities proved 
practical. Large amounts of risk capital are not attracted to an investment 
which involves simultaneous operation of a large Government-owned building 
and conduct of business under the constant and arbitrary controls which neces- 
sarily are the lot of a public-lands permittee. 


“CONCLUSIONS 


“The conclusion of the chamber of commerce committee’s study, simply put, is 
this: 

“Were the lands in the vicinity of Timberline Lodge, and the lodge itself, avail- 
able for outright purchase for resort development, there would be many eager 
bidders. But Timberline Lodge is a Government building, and the lands adja- 
cent are part of the national forests. Consequently, in order for them to be 
developed for the “greatest good of the greatest number” it is the opinion of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce that the responsibility for capital investment 
must remain with the landlord—the Federal Government through its Forest 
Service. 

“The committee does not feel that it is relevant now to discuss the relative 
merits of this development on Mount Hood, as opposed to other developments 
which might have been undertaken elsewhere on national forest lands. The 
Federal Government created this facility. In its present level of development it 
is a burden to the Government. It is becoming a health hazard. It is a fire 
hazard to the degree that water systems are inadequate to protect the Govern- 
ment investment and the public interest, Yet during its 20-year existence, it has 
become one of the great travel attractions of the West. It is a constant admin- 
istrative problem to the Forest Service, and because permit fees are inadequate 
to pay for maintenance, it is a constant drain on the Federal Treasury. Action to 
correct these conditions should be taken now. 


“RECOMMENDATIONS 


“1. Timberline Lodge has been shown to be the responsibility of the Federal 
Government. That responsibility must not be ignored. Because funds have not 
been provided for minimum maintenance in past years, there is now needed 
more than a half-million dollars for repairing the building, improving the water 
and sewage systems, and otherwise putting the present plant in acceptable oper- 
ating condition. The alternate to this would be shameful deterioration and 
«ventual complete loss of utility. The lodge has an estimated replacement value 
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of $5 million. It is estimated that $593,360 will properly restore the property 
and replace inadequate utilities. This is not an unreasonable expense for main- 
tenance covering a 20-year period, particularly when it is realized that the de- 
terioration has been aggravated by inadequate original construction, and lack 
of year-to-year upkeep. 

“The Portland Chamber of Commerce Committee urges an immediate appro- 
priation of $593,360 for use by the Forest Service in carrying out its responsibility 
for maintenance and restoration of the present Timberline Lodge plant, and 
improvement of water and sewage facilities to meet minimum sanitary and fire- 
protection standards. These funds would be spent as follows: 


















Item 
Lodge building interior: Estimated cost 
1. Replace rotten beams west end main lobby___-------------~-- $4, 500 
2. Reinstall thermostat control and replace missing parts_..__~- 2, 000 
8. Replace broken and corroded steamline valves, etc., and cover 
wih new entrance floor sections in basement lobby ns thE 5 tl ree 3, 000 
4, Reline risers and step surfaces on stairs from basement to mez- 
Mii Gee sah cd i chicken paki ce bynes toenin 1, 100 
5. Rework elevator shaft to allow for shift in building_____.___- 500 
6. Rewire entire building to meet present-day electricity demands 
GR Gee OURS eos J ek Gutdiettih ch ccs cue wine 20, 000 
7. Replace door closers throughout building (estimated 15)_--_-_ 300 
8. Revamp ventilation system in transformer vault___-----~--~- 1, 000 
9. Overhaul No. 2 diesel engine and generator_____-_-_.__--_--- 4, 500 
10. Replace rusted stall showers and shower fixtures (30 at $190) - 5, 700 
11. Replace drapes in guestrooms and lobby__--- oo a ERERA IS scetihacsenase 10, 000 
12. Replace badly worn rugs throughout lodge______-.-_-------- 10, 000 
18. Replace mattresses, springs, and bedspreads____--_-----_--- 14, 000 
oe. eepace vemetion DIIN@Bo oe on oo ke a i hk een 6, 000 
15. Rehabilitation of furniture and replacement____--__------~~~ 15, 000 
16. Repair and refinish concrete floor in ski lobby______---------- 3, 500 
17. Replace ski grill floor with new oak plank floor___......--.--- 1, 000 
18. Repair blue ox bar mosaics and dry rot__--_-_-_-------------- 350 
19. Build in public address system .o2-2__.......----.__----~~-- 200 
20. Refinish paneling throughout rooms, lobby, and halls_____---- 6, 000 
Bi SOG WES SI@OTO oe Se 22 Ea 2, 500 
22. Replace fire-protection system in attic with electrically oper- 
Ste ereeere Greene a Se a tae 10, 000 
23. Kitchen and food facilities: 
(a) Replace 2 central refrigerator units in basement____ $2, 000 
(b) Replace 3-bank steam cooker_____-_--_-_--_--_-_--- 1, 500 
(c) Replace pantry reach-in refrigerator________-____-- 830 
(d) Replace pantry reach-in salad table refrigerator___ 400 
(e) Restore and insulate 3 walk-in refrigerators_____-_- 4, 000 
(f) Renovate dumb waiter to basement________-__-_-_~~- 1, 000 





(g) Cover present walls and ceiling with accoustic tile 
and paint as sanitation and noise abatement 
Sn ee ee A aed 2, 000 
(h) Replace present 20-year- old sinks, loading tables, and 
other galvanized work surfaces and shelving owned 
by Government with stainless steel_...____________ 7, 200 
(i) Replace and slope kitchen floor, complete renova- 
tion and modernization of equipment and facilities 
other than specifically listed above________._____-__- 
















Subtotal, lodge building interior__ _ 165, 080 






Lodge building exterior: 


1. Replace outside steps to main lobby_____________-_-____-____ 2, 000 
2. Repair flagstone terrace front and back_____________________ 5, 000 
8. Replace front entrance tunnel with steel multiplate arch______ , 000 
Ce eee ene ncn eee dire ndaos ae ntarunmnaesenenn 6, 000 
5. Wood storage facility at each end of building_..___.._________ 7, 000 
6. Repair roof on head house—intersection with west wing___-_-- 850 
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Lodge building exterior—continued 


Item Estimated cost 

7. Miscellaneous carpenter work on boards and bats—window 
frames—replace woodpecker damage_.--..------..------~-- $1, 800 

8. Miscellaneous roof repairs on dining room wing and chimney 
leather ol 1, 150 
9 Replace siding on dining room wing_-----.--.---_-_---_-__- 2, 200- 


10. Revamp east portal for use of snowcat storage, and screen 
garbage area to conform with architecture of main build- 











1 RN. ES ET RE A IEAM PELE big thea i ata eaetebaa 2, 800 
Subtotal, lodge building exterior__.___.__.__--___- avery 
Lodge grounds and outbuildings : 
1. Relandscape lodge grounds, repair erosion, eliminate undesir- 
SDS TOCC nak 2, ae ens ee de 12, 000 
2. Regrade, relocate as necessary, and black top footpaths between 
lodge and major public attractions___.___________.______-__- 5, 000 
3. Repair or replace deteriorated seats in amphitheater__________ 500 
4. Make interconnecting buried circuit between commercial power 
source and magic mile chair lift diesel plant_________-_ Soe 5, 000 
u. Rehabilitate hore barns: 235226563 Ae ee 6, 000 
6. Repair water pipe from pumphouse to lodge______ aay POG 480 
77 ESRI. 60 eee oes Od a 2, 500: 
8. Repair Silcox Hut, including basement, heating, insulating, 
vestibule, including enlarging sewer facilities (septic tank 
and draisage fala. to went )xicicata mad +t seRisiee nea ss 70, 000 
9. Revamp magic mile chair lift, including strengthening all 
. towers, raise towers remodel terminals, ete.........._____ 80, 000 
10. Install garbage and refuse incinerator______.....---.__-____ 2 8, 000 
Subtotal, grounds and outbuildings__.._._._._._.___--_-_------ 189, 480 
Lodge, special items related to safety and public health: 
1, Repair existing water system, add one 50,000-gallon storage 
tank, further develop headworks and intake system________~- 50, 000 
2. Replace existing septic tank and field sewage-disposal system 
with a sewage-treatment plant____...____.--_-.--u-_-------- 100, 000 
POE cena caine cies ceciactandi ees ha isan a cg 150, 000: 
Tote) wewsnad bain dees we ao iscl elapplms. culdes 4 539, 360 
S0-pestent contingents tlw ck ah es tis 54, 000: 
Greada betel e comowil bad wn bolos) i wiecienotesi ioliees 593, 360 


“2. By expanding the Timberline Lodge plant to a point where it is an eco- 
nomically sound resort unit, permit fees may be increased so that they will fully 
cover all maintenance and administrative expenses for which the United States 
Forest Service is obligated, and furthermore, will return an additional sum to 
the United States Treasury which, over a period of years, will amortize the 
appropriation now being sought. This subject has been pursued by the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce committee in great detail, both with the present and 
former managements of the lodge, and with the Forest Service. 

“Under the present permit, fees for use of the lodge and adjacent facilities 
amount to some $15,000 per year. Annual maintenance, after the present build- 
ing has been restored as recommended in paragraph 1 above, will require an 
estimated expenditure by the Forest Service of some $30,000 to $40,000. This 
means a net drain on the Federal Treasury of some $15,000 to $25,000 per year 
if the plant is not expanded. Recommended additional facilities would provide 
accommodations for 250 more overnight guests, together with adequate recrea- 
tional and dining facilities. It would also provide a means of serving the 
3,000 to 5,000 winter skiers and summer tourists who flock each weekend to 
Timberline during seasonal peaks. It will create outstanding convention 
facilities. 

“With such an expansion, it is estimated by qualified hotel management con- 
sultants that the income of the concession operator would be so improved that 
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an annual permit fee of at least $70,000 could be anticipated. Because of effi- 
ciencies developed in the fully rounded plan, projections indicate that annual 
maintenance costs for the expanded plant would not be substantially greater 
than on the present one. Thus, there would be some $30,000 to $40,000 a year 
or more returned to the Federal Treasury, which, based on a 40-year capitaliza- 
tion, would return the entire capital expansion cost to the Government. 
“Therefore, the second recommendation of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce committee is that the sum of $1,022,000 be appropriated immediately for 
the purpose of completing the construction of Timberline Lodge Resort in line 
with the original plans contemplated when the building was begun. The prin- 
cipal facilities to be constructed with these funds are shown below: 


“Proposed construction of originally planned needed facilities: Estimated coat 
1. Add east wing to lodge (includes auditorium and sleeping ac- 


commodations Sor: 82) xn. hg so bh th te nn tes 80, 000 

2. Third-floor attic reconstruction (provides sleeping accommo- 
dationa Cor BA} ic + tails abl jis ee eee Ba weien ins nace 67, 000 

8. Chalet (includes auditorium, cafeteria, ski shop, lounge, and 

sleeping quarters for 200 in moderately priced private 
WOOGIE $ celebs cetis-4- test eerie bhS ties anes au esese die iecieles 600, 000 

4. Garage building addition to powerhouse. To store and repair 
equipment and shop facilities__._._.___._....-.-..._...-..-~- 60, 000 
D. BARTON COUT Ek een blah aie actin gai dh cist cpinenicies 5, 000 
6. Swimming pool, suitable for year-around use___--_..--_--__- 110, 000 
1, 022, 000 


“The above are considered to be minimum requirements based on the conditions 
existing at Timberline. They will accomplish several purposes : 

“(a) The first step necessary to put Timberline on a paying basis is expansion 
of facilities so that sufficient volume can be established to justify the operation 
of necessary services, and employment of adequate staff at this isolated location 
on a mountainside. 

*(b) The present building provides no facilities for staff quarters or staff 
recreational facilities. Thus employees must be housed in guest rooms, and 
must mingle with guests on their off-duty hours. These are unacceptable 
practices in resort operation. 

“(c) While sightseeing in summer and skiing in winter are the primary 
attractions to Timberline Lodge, practical resort management requires the pro- 
visions of additional recreational facilities in order to maintain an adequate 
length of stay by guests. 

“(d@) Lodge equipment now must be parked out of doors the year around, 
a practice which seriously interferes with service, and increases costs. Average 
snow depth in winter is over 20 feet. Likewise, workmen must be brought up 
from Portland, 60 miles distant, to do minor repairs or maintenance jobs which 
could be handled inexpensively if the lodge had its own shop facilities. 

“An analysis of the effect of these expanded facilities in terms of revenue to 
the permittee and to the Government, as prepared by the present operator and 


his consulting firm, follows: 
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Trails and campground facilities in the area on the south slope of Mount 
Hood have in general had no expansion and little upkeep in 20 years. During 
that time, recreational use has expanded seven times, and the rate of expansion 
is increasing rapidly. This is one of the most heavily used national-forest areas 
in America, yet, because of inadequate campground facilities, the Forest Service 
finds it virtually impossible to prevent wide use of undeveloped forest lands for 
camping and picnicking. This means not only that forest users are being denied 
appropriate facilities, but also that the natural resources are being subjected to 
dangerous hazards of water pollution and fire. 

“The Portland Chamber of Commerce recommends that there be an immediate 
appropriation of $567,510 to bring the campground areas, trails, and recreation 
roads on the south slope of Mount Hood up to a level of improvement whereby 
they can accommodate properly the present load of summer and winter visitors. 

‘These funds would accomplish the following developments : 


1. Campgrounds (rehabilitation and some new expansion) 


Still Creék_..__- 

Salmon River 

Fir Tree, Veda, Kinzel Lake, Phlox ‘Point, Nanitch, Devils Half Acre, 
irindstone, Palmateer, Barlow Creek, Hood River Meadows, White 


Trillium Lake (all new construction) 30 family units 
Trillium Lake dam and development 


Total, campgrounds____...___- waar 


2. Recreation trails (regrading, some relocation, bridges, signing, etc. 


Name | Miles 

Salmon River (zigzag) $2, 7 
Salmon River E a ‘ .! 8, 
Skyline - Sh cea tie : souua 1.5 | 18, 
: 12. 

1 

2. 

1 


00 
200 
000 


100A ...| Timberline. 
245........| Elk Meadows 
246 _.| Umbrella Falls 2, 000 
354......-.| Hidden Lake_-__- ui ee 55 ; 5. , 750 
379........| Hunchback. - Sahl one : 2. 600 
381..... | Cool Creek ; — ‘ . 5.4 2, 150 
385........; County Line..._-- ; ; 2 es 3.0 | 2, 300 
386. Dry Lake : 5.0 | 4, 000 
Eureka Peak ‘ ~ 2.0 750 
| Veda Lake . 600 
| Fir Tree 3.0 , 200 
| Mud Creek Ridge 800 

Ridge Park , 200 

Roberts 3 , 100 
Tamarack... .f 750 
Tom Dick : , 200 
Mirror Lake... -. , 2 800 
Kinzel Creek 200 
Red Creek. 200 

White River_. 600 

Barlow Ridge 500 

Paradise Park... 800 

East Zigzag - _- 800 

Bridle trails 500 

Colonel Palmer’s trails 3, 000 

Winter sports trails near Timberline Lodge (relocation and clearing) _ .-. 000 
| Winter sports slope development near Government camp and ski bowl 000 

(for skiing safety and avalance control). 


, 360 
, 650 


~ 


Ce Go Ce ee BS NS 


be 


Total recreation trails. 4 119, 710 
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8. Recreation roads (widening, surfacing, some relocation) 








Name Miles Estimated 
cost 
eee abe S ai ecugedl iedPiot cel icu lite. du ote cipiseesth seid -F- 4.0 $80, 000 
I ile eth, cat nis eenelettniben Bentrenb ironed gttiagiothameriavoe eed’ 12.0 100, 000 
ES og rt Le i hein anannbacoaramnen eaten one ceeds A 6.0 30, 000 
Snow-Bunny access and parking_................- bobs CL add dct 1.5 20, 000 
pare 8 SS Se Shei si soe, au genndeice es de> cael 2.5 50, 000 
is i oe. Sano ck seer tbarted pensatentiimeetpniccane 280, 000 
ME ee ae 20 OT ile bos LU ht! 567, 510 
“SUMMARY 


“Maintenance and expansion of Timberline Lodge and the recreational area on 
the south slope of Mount Hood is both an obligation of the Federal Government 
and an unequaled opportunity for the Government to provide great benefits to 
public users of Federal lands at relatively low cost. This is true because the 
south slope of Mount Hood already is one of the most heavily used recreational 
areas on any national forest land. 

“It has even greater meaning to the people of Oregon. The tourist business 
was Oregon’s third largest industry in 1956, with a total volume of some $140 
million. Despite its scenic grandeur and its limitless natural resources, Oregon 
still is a tourist frontier. Timberline is the focal point of travel attraction to 
the State. Full development of this resort will benefit the entire business com- 
munity and add one more major point of interest to the series of great western 
travel attractions which provide healthy recreation for the citizens, and help to 
keep Americans traveling in America. 

“(DeScriptive material and forecasts of operating income and expenses made 
by the Timberline Lodge management and consulting firms are attached. De- 
tailed cost estimates should be invited from the Chief of the United States Forest 
Service. ) 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“GrorcE M. HENDERSON, 
“Chairman, Mount Hood Subcommittee, Visitors Service Committee, 
“Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce.” 


I would also like to submit for inclusion in the record of this hearing several 
supporting letters and the report prepared by the management of Timberline 
Lodge. This provides a graphic picture of the problem faced by Mr. Kohnstamm 
in trying to serve adequately the recreational needs of a great segment of our 
population who visit this beautiful attraction yearly. I hope every member of 
the committee will have an opportunity to study the pictures with which the re- 
port is illustrated. 

I would not for one minute, Mr. Chairman, come here and ask for the needed 
appropriation to put into effect the recommendations of the people who have 
studied intensively for months the ramifications of this problem if it were not 
for the nature of this problem to which I made reference in my opening sentence, 
This, as far as the Forest Service is concerned, is a unique responsibility. 
Among the many national forests, in the vast timbered acres that are admin- 
istered So capably as one of our chief national resources, there is only one such 
facility that can be named. There is nothing similar to Timberline Lodge. For 
that reason I would be derelict if I did not urge the committee to appropriate 
what has been described as an amount needed for minimum maintenance of this 
property. This expenditure would also go far toward making Timberline Lodge 
an economic unit capable of returning to the Government in permit fees an 
amount which would amortize the investment of public funds appropriated for 
needed maintenance and development. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


PorTLAND, OrEG., January 29, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp L, NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: The writer was 1 of a party of 30 persons who met 
at Timberline Lodge recently to discuss with the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
officials and the lodge operators questions about means of maintenance, re- 
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habilitation, and perpetuation of Timberline Lodge. I believe you are quite 
familiar with the problems involved over a period of years in perpetuating this 
outstanding recreation facility. 

It is evident from the extensive report made that an appropriation to repair 
the lodge, extend the camp facilities, and build certain needed additions con- 
tained in the original plans would put the entire operation on a profitable basis 
for both the Forest Service and the operator. I believe further investigation 
will substantiate the contention of the Portland Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee and the present operator that an appropriation of $2 million by our 
Government will be money well invested. 

All indications point to the fact that the population in Oregon will expand 
tremendously in the next few years. Certainly an improved Timberline Lodge 
area will be in the interests and for the betterment and enjoyment not only of 
the people of Oregon but the entire country. I, therefore, hope that you and 
your fellow Oregon legislators will bend every effort toward that end. 

Very truly yours, 


M. L. THomson. 


OREGON HORSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Oregon City, Oreg., January 29, 1957. 
Senator RricHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR: The Oregon Horsemen’s Association would again like to offer 
you their support in your efforts to get the Federal appropriation from Oregon 
forest receipts for the purpose of rejuvenating the recreational facilities of the 
Mount Hood area. 

The fact that a substantial amount would be earmarked for campground 
development and trail restoration is of particular interest to members of this 
association, particularly since this area is so readily accessible from major 
population centers. 

A letter has been sent Governor Holmes, with a copy to Mr. Olson of the Mount 


Hood Forest, voicing our goals for the benefit of the large number of horsemen 
and other outdoorsmen as well. Our approval of your endeavors was expressed, 
also. 
Please advise us if there is anything we can do to assist in furthering this 
campaign. 
Sincerely, 


Dick WAGNER, Secretary. 


Mount Hoop Pow-WoweExks, 
Brightwood, Oreg., January 21, 1957. 
Hon. Senator RicHArp NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: Recently you proposed a plan to get funds to rejuvenate the 
Mount Hood facilities and Timberline Lodge and it met with the approval of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. At the last meeting of the Mount Hood Pow- 
Wowers the matter came up for discussion and it was agreed by all of its use 
and a fine step to further develop the above potentialities. As a result, a motion 
commending your activities was unanimously passed and directed me to advise 
you of the same and at the same time offering to be of any assistance on our 
part to further this step. 

Like yourself, we feel that Oregon and its scenic wonders offer an attraction 
to the rest of of the Nation. We also know that the limited set up at Timberline 
Lodge keeps many people away from the enjoyment of the knowing beauty of the 
Mount Hood area. Any improvement of this condition will be of a great value, 
both to this State and our thousands of visitors. 

Please feel free to ask us for any help we can give to further this effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. Dries, President. 
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PORTLAND, Orue., January 28, 1957. 
Hon, Rrowarp L., NEUBERGER, 
Senator of the State of Oregon, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Neverrerer: It is my understanding that you are interested in 
the introduction of an appropriation bill on behalf of Timberline Lodge on Mount 
Hood. I would like to add my voice to your many other constituents to ask that 
you vigorously pursue this appropriations request to a satisfactory conclusion. 

I feel that it would be a tremendous loss to the State of Oregon, as well as to 
the United States, if Timberline Lodge should be left to the elements when the 
relatively small amount of money could insure its continued operation and put 
it on a paying basis. 

Since there are so many satellite benefits that could be received by the city 
of Portland and the State of Oregon in connection with the profitable functioning 
of this lodge, I think that the Senate could be persuaded to pass this appropriation. 

Very truly yours, 
G. H. MACOMBER. 


Fresrvuary 5, 1957. 
Hon, RrcHarp L, NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Climbing Mount Hood is one of the ambitions for thousands of 
Oregonians, and we know that many of them will not take time for either the 
proper training and equipment, or to be guided by qualified mountain climbing 
groups. Mount Hood is supposed to be the second most climbed peak in the 
world, and precautions should be taken for the inexperienced climber. 

Last summer, as you know, a hostel group from the East had a bad climbing 
accident on Mount Hood. I am sure this accident would not have happened if 
the United States Forest Service had put a heavy rope in position, earlier in the 
year when the weather permitted, on the chute from Crater Rock to near the 
summit. This has been done for the past 30 or 40 years, even in the depression 
years, but I understand the reason for not doing it now is because the Forest 
Service cannot afford the price of the rope. 

I have called the Oregon Marine Supply Co. about the cost of 114-inch rope. 
They quote 55 cents per pound in coil or one-half coil lots; a coil weighs 324 
pounds and is approximately 1,200 feet in length, which would be just enough 
length for the chute. The rope cost would be about $178. It would take 3 or 4 
men a day to place and secure the rope. They could use the “sno cat” from the 
lodge to haul it to Crater Rock. This would be a small expenditure for the great 
protection it would give many climbers, and we do want to encourage individuals 
to climb and spend more time in the great out of doors. 

Knowing your sincere interest in the problems of our great State, I am taking 
the liberty of asking you to use your influence to have a few dollars added to 
the United States Forest Service appropriation in order to place this rope on 
the south chute of Mount Hood. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK LocKyEak, Portland, Oreg. 


PORTLAND, OrneEG., January 30,1957. 
Hon. Ricwarp L. NEvBERGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: During a recent visit to Timberline Lodge, I noted the inadequate 
facilities for accommodating groups of any size. This fact reduces the potential 
income of this great resort area and, as a result, reduces the income of many 
people in Oregon who derive their livelihood from one of Oregon’s chief indus- 
tries, namely, the travel and tourist industry. 

Timberline Lodge and the surrounding territory could well be one of the top 
winter recreation areas in the West, as it has advantages such as weather con- 
ditions and accessibility which far surpasses many of the other leading winter 
resorts in surrounding States. 

For the benefit of the entire State of Oregon, I urge you and other Oregon 
legislators to foster a bill for an appropriation to remodel and add to the present 
facilities at Timberline Lodge. 

Very truly yours, 
R,. L. PREFONTAINE. 
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INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Portland, Oreg., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. RIcHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DerAr SENATOR NEUBERGER: I understand that hearings are underway in 
the House and will soon be started in the Senate regarding appropriations. I 
have had an opportunity to review the requested budget of the United States 
Forest Service, and I am particularly interested in the section that deals with 
forest research, a copy of which is attached. 

The rapidly changing complex of the lumber industry all over these United 
States, together with the very stiff competition that is coming from substitute 
materials and from cheap imports, makes it imperative that we expand our forest 
research program in order to find other ways and means of utilizing as much 
of our precious timber as possible. 

Only by expanding the uses of wood and discovering new products can we 
help to offset the decline in employment that has been taking place every year 
for the past 5 years. 

On the question of forest-protection research it goes without saying that insects 
and disease are causing more waste of our valuable natural forest resources than 
anything else. Unless we meet this development quickly and vigorously such 
diseases will spread to other trees and whole areas will be infiltrated. Research 
to control insects and disease in the forests is of tremendous importance and 
an absolute necessity. 

On the question of forest surveys and economic research our greatest need is 
for an inventory of what we have and to determine how fast we are cutting 
off as conmpared with our reforestation program. At the present time inven- 
tories are taken about once every 15 or 16 years. They should be taken at 
least every 5 or 10 years, in our opinion, and with the seriousness of the situ- 
ation all over the country, this coming year would be a good time to start. 

I am attaching to this letter some supplemental material as background for the 
importance of getting increased appropriations for forest research in line with 
the United States Forest Service recommendations. We have put major em- 
phasis on the Pacific Northwest because this is still the area with the greatest 
amount of virgin timber still standing in the United States, but the general 
problems are the same in all forest producing areas, particularly the South and 
the North Central States. 

If you could find it in the time of your busy schedule to visit the Appropriations 
Committee in behalf of this section of the United States Forest Department 
budget, it would be extremely beneficial and would be most appreciated by all 
of us who are making our livelihoods from the forest products industry. If 
you cannot put in an appearance before the Appropriations Committee personally, 
we trust that you will send one of your administrative assistants, or an appro- 
priate message to them for their serious consideration of the matter. 

With very best personal regards, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
[SEAL] A. F. Hartune, 
International President. 
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Increases from. 1957 
Appropri- Total E 
ation act, under 








Appropriation item and projects 1957, budget Retire- 
adjusted bureau ment costs Other 
action 1958| (Publi 
Law 854) 
——s ¥ t research $5, $222, 
and range management research... _........ , 068. 734 | $5, 420, 000 466 . 
Forest protection research: wi Fone 
Forest fire control research ....................- 325, 562 391, 500 +14, 538 +51, 400 
Forest insect research... ..-..............------ 771, 499 850, 900 +34, 401 |.....-.. 2-2 
Forest disease research... __- odinenicaneegesies 614, 161 692, 600 +27, 339 +51, 100 
Subtotal, forest protection research...........] 1,711,222 | 1,890,000 | ++76,278 | 4-102, 500 
Forest products utilization research: 
Forest Products Laboratory.............._...-- 1, 434,828 | 1, 652, 500 +-64, 272 +153, 400 
Forest experiment stations. .................--- 514, 055 562, 500 +22, 945 +25, 500 


Subtotal, forest products utilization research..| 1,948,883 | 2, 215,000 | +-87, 217 +-178, 900 





Forest resources research: 





GUN GU WOW tcc k acl ice soca ce <ajnnseul | 2, OCR 374 1, 406, 300 +47, 126 +309, 800 
TI ee 376, 787 393, 700 Sp Sete es. r- 
Subtotal, forest resources research............| 1,426,161 | 1,800,000 +64, 039 +-309, 800 
Total, forest research............___..._._.--- 10, 155,000 | 11,325,000 | +480, 000 | +720, 000 


Explanation of forest research increases 


To expand research in forest, range, and watershed management_.__ +$128, 800 

To develop methods of preventing severe lightning fires and to in- 
crease the efficiency of fire fighting through use of the helicopter__ +51, 400 

To expand research on the cause and control of forest diseases that 
I ca ne smemmanen +51, 100 
For research in forest products utilization__._____.___._.____________ +178, 900 

To accelerate the forest survey to provide more up-to-date and ade- 
quate information on timber resources____.........-_----___--- +-309, 800 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854. +450, 000 
a Nei as ia etek ba tin Sesl he weenie ioe +1, 170, 000 


The forest resource is one of the most important and valuable of our national 
assets. This is particularly true in the Pacific Coast and the Rocky Mountain 
States. Forests supply raw material for many industries. They furnish feed 
for livestock and for game. They are the source of a major part of our water 
for home, farm, and industry. They provide recreation for millions which is 
within the reach of the pocketbook of the average citizen. 

To obtain the: maximum benefits of our forest resources, we need the best 
management, protection, and utilization possible. All of our people—labor, farm- 
ers, businessmen, consumers, and recreationists—will gain from the improve- 
ments we can make in the use and the care we give the forests. This can be 
easily illustrated by conditions in the Pacific Northwest. A stable and increas- 
ing wood supply will provide opportunities for expanding industries and employ- 
ment. At the present time, there is much unused material in the woods and the 
mill could be converted to profitable products if processes and methods for manu- 
facturing it could be found. 

Hydroelectric power is another important resource of the Pacific Northwest. 
Through proper management of the forests the water supply may be stabilized 
and protected for use in generating power and for domestic and industrial use. 
Through modern scientific research we have learned to do many marvelous things. 
This is as true of forest resources as it is of modern chemical developments and 
such spectacular things as atomic energy. Much of the wood material that is 
not now being used is small in size or in such condition or shape that it is not 
suitable for conventional products such as lumber or plywood. However, de- 
velopment of chemical processes through research and the application of inex- 
pensive power and water will make it possible to use this material. Through 
research we can learn how to manage our forests to obtain the greatest yields 
and the highest quality products. We can learn to better control insects, dis- 
eases, and fire through research. We can also learn how to make the forests 
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serve many other uses such as forage for game and livestock and watershed pro- 
tection without decreasing their value in the production of wood. 

The Pacific Northwest has well over a third of the standing timber in the 
United States and produces a large part of the lumber, plywood, and pulp. Log- 
ging and wood-using industries in the Pacific Northwest provide most of the 
employment and income in the region. 

A large part of the forest land and timber in the West is owned by the Federal 
Government, In the Pacific Northwest over half the forest land and sawtimber 
on it is in national forests and other Federal ownership. 

For the reasons given above, it is important the Government conduct an ex- 
panding program of forest research in this region. 


Trmper Access Roaps 
WITNESS 


HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be pleased to hear from Representative Ull- 
man, of Oregon. 

Mr. Uniman. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the other 
members of the committee for the privilege and opportunity of being 
here this afternoon. 

I come from a district of 66,000 square miles that comprises mil- 
lions of acres of land in the Forest Service and under the management 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you have a very long statement, we can just place 
it into the record. 

Mr. Utiman. It is very short. I will make it very brief. 

I want to point out particularly in my statement my dissatisfaction 
with the item in the budget relating to the forest roads and trails 
program. Unfortunately, the requested appropriation failed to take 
cognizance of the eed of an expanded forest roads and trails 
program. 

At a time when we should be pressing forward in the construction 
of forest access roads, we are failing to even provide adequate funds 
to compensate for the shortcomings of the construction program of 
previous years. 

I doubt if there is any need to stress the importance of such an 
adequate system of access roads. 

Senator Neuberger has pointed out some of the main reasons and 
the need for such a program. In my opinion, they are the key to the 
sound management of the forest lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management, and without ade- 
quate access roads, certainly we cannot have sound forest management. 

Congress adequately testified to the support of such a program 
when it authorized in the Federal Highway Act $27 million for the 
construction and maintenance of access roads. This amount, plus the 
10-percent fund, totals $38,848,000, yet the appropriation requested 
for the 1958 Forest Service budget amounts to only $36,184,000. 

It is my firm conviction that this additional $2,664,000 should be 
included in the authorization. It is only by so doing that we can 
begin to meet the present need for access roads. 

With respect to the forest roads and trails program, I find the 
budget somewhat misleading. I believe it fails to adequately show 
that we are falling behind in the construction of access roads rather 
than moving ahead. This is due to failure to clearly indicate the 
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fac that a substantial amount of access road construction was diverted 
last year to maintenance accounts. 

The Forest Service budget for last year requested roughly 
$25,100,000 for construction of access roads, and approximately 
$9,300,000 for maintenance of existing roads, for a total of $34,400,000. 

Actually, the Forest Service spent $24,500,000 for construction and 
$11,900,000 for maintenance, for a total of $36,400,000. 

It is my understanding that the additional $2 million in expendi- 
ture was made possible by an increase in the 10-percent fund and by 
the use of an unobligated balance of roughly $600,000. However, in 
spite of this additional expenditure, the Service actually spent ap- 
eraeny $600,000 less on construction than had been estimated, 
and a total of $2,600,000 more for maintenance which was necessi- 
tated by the widespread occurrence of flood damange to access roads. 

We look specifically at the forest roads and trails fund which is 
authorized under the Federal Highway Act, and we find even more 
startling figures. The actual expenditure for construction from this 
fund was $1,200,000 less than had been estimated. 

Correspondingly, $1,800,000 more was spent for maintenance from 
the forest roads and trail fund than had been originally estimated. 

Again, the $600,000 discrepancy is due to an unobligated balance 
carried forward. 

Thus a close look at the budget indicates that we are falling behind 
in the construction of forest-access roads. The substantial funds 
which were diverted last year for maintenance accounts have not fully 
been replaced and, consequently, we are failing to move ahead at a 
time when an expanded program is required. 

For this reason, I firmly believe the additional $2,664,000 which has 
been authorized under the Federal Highway Act should be included 
in the authorization for the forest roads and trail program. It is only 
by so doing that we can look forward to the proper utilization of our 
rich forest areas. 

I thank you very much. I appreciate very much the opportunity for 
being here. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Your complete statement will appear in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN AL ULLMAN BEFORE THE SUMCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES OF THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman Kirwan, I wish to thank you and the other members of the com- 
mittee for this opportunity to appear before you this afternoon. I know of the 
many other people who wish to be heard today, and so will be brief in my remarks. 

I attach particular importance to an adequate budget for the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management because of the millions of acres of national 
forests and publie lands which are in my district in Oregon. I am familiar with 
the work being done by the Service and the Bureau, and am particularly well 
acquainted with the personnel who administer the Forest Service program. I 
have always found them dedicated to their work and highly competent in all 
their endeavors. 

Consequently, I was pleased to find that the requested appropriations for the 
Forest Service and the Bureau indicate proposed increases in many areas. I 
commend these increases wholeheartedly because I believe they manifest a fuller 
realization of the significant work being carried on and because I feel that these 
increases point the way to the development of a truly comprehensive program in 
the years to come. 
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However, I find one serious shortcoming in the proposed Forest Service’s 
budget. Unfortunately, the requested appropriations fail to take cognizance of 
the need for an expanded forest roads and trails program. At a time when we 
should be pressing forward in the construction of forest access roads, we are 
failing even to provide adequate funds to compensate for the shortcomings of 
the construction programs of previous years. 

I doubt if there is any need to stress the importance of an adequate system 
of access roads. In my opinion, they are the key to the sound management of 
the forest lands under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management. Without adequate access roads, we can never have mul- 
tiple-use management of our forest—which is our goal in forest management. 

At the present time, in many areas of the Pacific Northwest cuttings are sub- 
stantially less than the allowable cut, because of inadequate roads. Timber is 
being lost because of disease, insects, and fire. And yet this waste cannot be 
prevented nor the affected trees be salvaged unless we have sufficient roads. 
With more roads, the Forest Service can open up many additional forest areas, 
areas which contain overripe trees which are totally wasted. With a proper 
system of access roads, the Government can realize substantially increased 
income through the maximum utilization of our forest resources. 

Congress adequately testified to its support for such a program when it author- 
ized, pursuant to section 23 of the Federal Highway Act, $27 million for the 
construction and maintenance of access roads. This amount, plus the 10-percent 
fund, totals $38,848,000. Yet the appropriations requested for the Forest Serv- 
ice’s 1958 budget amount to only $36,184,000. It is my firm conviction that this 
additional $2,664,000 should be included in the authorization. It is only by so 
doing that we can begin to meet the present need for access roads. 

With respect to the forest roads and trails program, I find the budget some- 
what misleading. I believe it fails to show adequately that we are falling behind 
in the construction of access roads, rather than moving ahead. This is due toa 
failure to indicate clearly the fact that a substantial amount of access-road con- 
struction funds was diverted last year to maintenance accounts. 

The Service's budget for last year requested roughly $25.100,000 for construc- 
tion of access roads and approximately $9,300,000 for maintenance of existing 
roads, for a total of $34,400,000. Actually, the Forest Service spent $24,500,000 
for construction and $11,900,000 for maintenance, for a total of $36,400,000. It 
is my understanding that the additional $2 million expenditure was made possible 
by an increase in the 10-percent fund and by the use of an unobligated balance of 
roughly $600,000. However, in spite of this additional expenditure, the Service 
actually spent approximately $0.6 million less on construction than had been esti- 
mated and a total of $2,600,000 more for maintenance which was necessitated by 
the widespread occurrence of flood damage to access roads. 

If we look specifically at the forest roads and trails fund which is authorized 
under the Federal Highway Act, we find even more startling figures. The actual 
expenditure for construction from this fund was $1,200,000 less than had been 
estimated. Correspondingly, $1,800,000 more was spent for maintenance from 
the forest roads and trails fund than had been originally estimated. Again 
the $600,000 discrepancy is due to an unobligated balance carried forward. 

Thus, a close look at the budget indicates that we are failing behind in the 
construction of forest access reads. The substantial funds which were diverted 
last year from maintenance accounts have not fully been replaced and, conse- 
quently, we are failing to move ahead at a time when an expanded program is 
required. 

It is for this reason that I firmly believe that the additional $2,664,000, which 
has been authorized under the Federal Highway Act, should be included in the 
authorization for the forest roads and trails program. It is only by so doing 
that we can look forward to the proper utilization of our rich forest areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I again want to thank you and the members of the committee for 
your courtesy. In closing, I would like to ask permission to include as part of the 
record some additional material which I will shortly receive from a number of 
interested people in my district. 
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Timper Access Roaps 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. Next we will hear Representative Porter, of Oregon. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I am not even going to take the time to 
read this comparatively short statement, if I may have it put into 
the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, it will appear in the record in its entirety. 

Mr. Porrer. I, too, am concerned about this $2,664,000 that was 
omitted. 

The Department of the Interior, of course, got its full authorized 
amount in the budget, but in my State the National forest lands cover 
five times the area that the O. and C. lands do, 

I would like to point out to the committe that these National forest 
lands are at higher elevations and they are in a more remote country. 
They really need these access roads about which Dick Neuberger was 
talking a moment ago. They need more than the O. and C, lands do. 
By leaving out this authorized money, it hurts quite a bit. 

I do not need to go into all the reasons for access roads, I am sure. 
That was emphasized by the joint committee that went out to my State 
last year. 

For 12 days they held hearings of witnesses that showed the im- 
portance of access roads, and showed how it was an investment and 
good management to spend money on access roads, and that it is not 
a subsidy. 

There is one other point I want to bring up here. I want to endorse 
very strongly the funds that are set up to improve recreational facili- 
ties of our national forests. 

Crater Lake is on the edge of my district and it has depreciated, not 

uite as much as Timberline ihe but it has depreciated. It is a 
shame, because every year more and more people are coming up there. 
They are doing some things, but a lot more needs to be done. It 
needs to be rehabilitated and there needs to be an extension of the 
recreational facilities in our national forests to make way for the 62 
million visitors we are going to need instead of the 50 million visitors 
now. 

In the near future I should like to have the opportunity of bringing 
up a rather technical matter before this committee that deeply con- 
cerns the people in my district and involves a correction of apparent 
misinterpretation or misapplication of some law. And later I should 
like to have the privilege of coming before this committee, when I 
am prepared on it. 

I am certainly gee to have this opportunity to meet you gentlemen, 
and I know you have been doing a good job in this budget that has 
just been brought out. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you with us, sir. 

Mr, Buper. Mr. Chairman, could I make a comment here ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Surely. 

Mr. Buper. In order that my mind be clear as to these access roads, 
which are, of course, very important in my State, as they are in yours, 
let me say this, Mr. Porter: 
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The committee has had testimony to the effect that the access road 
program has gone ahead very speedily through the use of appro- 
priated funds, and also through the use of roads which are being 
constructed by the people buying the timber. 

In that latter regard, the Forest Service testified that the amount 
spent by the contractors for the Government timber in recent years 
has increased very rapidly. 

I just wanted to add that in order that we may have a more com- 
plete picture for the committee. ia 48k 

Mr. Porrer. If I may say something in response to that: 

One thing is that, as Senator Neuberger pointed out, you do not 
get.as much money if you sell in large amounts, because you do not 
have the competitive situation. 

If the company builds a road and then you have people come in and 
compete, you get a lot more. 

In the Siskiyou National Forest in the northwestern part of Ore- 
on, in my district, they cut less than 30 percent of the allowable cut 
ast year because they haven’t learned to get in by helicopter. 

In other words, they do not have access roads. The trees are 
rotting, they are blown down and bug-killed, and the people in the 
United States are just losing them. 

Mr. Bupeg. That road construction money for timber access roads 
that I am speaking about is in the nature of whether it costs the con- 
tractor $500, or maybe $20,000. It is not limited to the big operators. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Porter. And your prepared state- 
ment will appear in the record in its entirety. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN CHARLES O. PorRTER 


My district contains some of the heaviest stands of Federal timber in the 
Nation and produces more timber than any other congressional district. Natur- 
ally, it is of vital concern to my constituents that Federal stewardship of these 
resources be as efficient as possible. 

Except for one item I want to express my endorsement of the Forest Service 
and Bureau of Land Management provisions in the budget just presented to 
Congress. This is the first administration budget which, in my opinion, is 
reasonably adequate for the needs of these important agencies. The Congress, 
and particularly this committee, deserves much credit for the steps taken to 
improve previous budgets. 

The one item which I earnestly hope this committee will help correct concerns 
access roads in the national forests. You may recall that in 1955 the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee joined with the House Government 
Operations Committee to hold 12 days of hearings in the Northwest on Federal 
timber sales policy. Witness after witness gave testimony as to the benefits to 
the Federal Government and the local economy of a well-constructed network 
of access roads. My impression was that the value of these roads was so well 
known that further mention would be unnecessary. I was not surprised last 
year when Congress raised the appropriations for timber access roads in the 
national forests from $24 million to $27 million. 

However, the Department of Interior this year has requested the full au- 
thorized amount of money for timber access roads in the O. and C. land areas 
under their jurisdiction, but the Department of Agriculture does not do the same 
for the national forests. In my State the national forests cover a commercial 
forest area five times larger than Bureau of Land Management lands. All 
these areas need access roads, but the greatest need is on national forest land, 
it being at higher elevations and in more remote country. We need these 
roads to get the best price for the timber, the best return for the Treasury, 
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to protect it from fire, to promote maximum conseraytion and recreational 
use, to give small business a full chance to buy Federal timber. 

With this in. my mind I urge the committee to appropriate the additional 
$2,664,000 which was omitted from the budget. Since every dollar expended on 
timber-access roads comes back with several dollars attached to it, the logic 
of this additional appropriation seems obvious. This expenditure represents both 
good management and good investment. 

I want to add a word endorsing funds to improve the recreation facilities of 
our national forests so that the great public demand can be met and the rapid 
depreciation of these facilities halted. Rehabilitation of many such recreational 
areas—Crater Lake, for example, which adjoins my district—is long overdue, 
as is expanison to meet the needs of the 50 million persons who last year visited 
the national forests for recreation purposes. 

That is all I have to say, except that in the near future I should appreciate 
the oportunity of bringing before this committee a somewhat technical matter 
of great importance to my district and involving the correction of an apparent 
misinterpreation or misapplication of existing law. I am, of course, at your 
service at any time, and I thank you for your kind attention this afternoon. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


KENNETH B. POMEROY, CHIEF, FORESTER, THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Pomeroy, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Pomeroy. It is very nice of you to permit me to present a state- 
ment, and I will be very brief. I have just a few comments. 

I represent the American Forestry Association. Our people are 
delighted by the realistic approach that you are taking to the respon- 
sibilities of the Forest Service, and particularly we are most inter- 
ested in timber sales and in recreation and in mining claims and fire 
protection and forest research. 

We are a little disappointed that more attention could not be given 
to wildlife this year, but we know you will take care of that as soon 
as you can. 

he two things that I would like to mention particularly are the fire 
research and the problems of the small woodland owner. 

We have been very active this past year in a forest-fire prevention 
campaign in the Deep South. The American Forestry Association 
is concerned particularly with forest-fire research. We feel that 
this sadly neglected program could be the means of saving the Na- 
tion millions of dollars annually. 

Better fire prevention and improved control techniques would 
greatly reduce suppression costs and reduce the losses now suffered. 

Therefore, we urge that this item be increased in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Association of State Foresters; namely, 
by $500,000. 

Improvement of small woodlands ranks next to fire in importance, 
for this is the area through which private industry and the Nation 
must look for the bulk of future timber supplies. Many of these 
small ownerships, which predominate throughout the East, are either 
understocked or contain cull trees and inferior species. Solution of 
the problem requires: 

(a) More information about silvicultural methods of improv- 
ing the forest stand—and this refers particularly to Senator 
Flanders’ comments a few minutes ago; 
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(6) Better products and new uses, particularly for the low- 

ade material which now constitutes the bulk of the small 
orests—and resesarch in this direction comes under the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis.; and 

(c) Education and technical assistance to landowners and 
private industry. 

And the last item that I would like to mention is the forest survey. 
‘This is of interest to us because it is the yardstick by which both 
private industry and public agencies measure past accomplishments 
and determine future needs. Unfortunately, some of the initial surve 
for Maine, the Rocky Mountains, and Alaska is yet to be completed, 
and as much as 17 years have elapsed before resurveys have been made. 

For efficient planning, such resurveys should not be more than 10 
years apart. 

a has been a privilege to appear before you, and thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert your entire statement in the record, and 
we are very glad to have had you as a witness this afternoon. Thank 
you for appearing. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH B, Pomeroy, CHIEF FORESTER, THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am Kenneth B. Pomeroy, chief forester of the American 
Forestry Association, on whose behalf I appear here today. Our association is 
a citizens’ organization of some 25,000 members with a sincere interest in the 
wise use, improvement, and protection of the Nation’s natural resources. We 
appear before you simply as good citizens interested in the best possible manage- 
ment of the public lands and in the encouragement being given private owners 
in the wise management of the much larger area under their control. 

In general, we feel that the President's budget for fiscal year 1958 with respect 
to the Forest Service is a realistic approach to the responsibilities of that organi- 
zation. Several increases have been recommended in the budget, and we 
earnestly urge your committee to maintain them. In addition, we would like to 
comment on some specific items. 


TIMBER-RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


We are e ially pleased with the steady progress being made in this activity. 
The substantial annual payments to the Federal Treasury of income from timber 
sales greatly exceeds the appropriations granted. This is good business and 
we wish to see it continued. 


RECREATION 


To put it simply, we are delighted to see the recognition given this important 
use of our national forests. We trust that the Congress will, in succeeding 
years, completely implement the 5-year plan presented by the Forest Service in 
Operation Outdoors. 


WILDLIFE 
Although some recognition has been given to wildlife needs, the total is far 


below the sum required for efficient management of this resource. We hope 
more favorable treatment can be granted this activity next year. 


MINING CLAIMS 


Correction of abuses under mining claims long has been one of our primary 
goals and we are gratified to see the progress being made by the Forest Service. 
We urge continuatjon of this work as rapidly as possible. 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


Protection of the forests from fire is a major segment of our association’s 
program for American forestry. The disastrous conflagrations of the past year 
continue to emphasize the need for intensifying control forces. We recommend 
that the budget increase be granted. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


Forest research merits special attention on two counts: first, it is the key 
to greater prosperity through improved use of our forest resources; and second, 
it is an activity in which the Forest Service receives a high degree of coopera- 
tion from universities, State agencies and private companies. Therefore, this 
activity should be intensified as rapidly as possible. 

The American Forestry Association is concerned particularly with forest fire 
research. We feel that this sadly neglected program could be the means of 
saving the Nation millions of dollars annually. Better fire prevention and 
improved control techniques would greatly reduce suppression costs and reduce 
the losses now suffered. Therefore, we urge that this item be increased in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Association of State Foresters, namely 
by $500,000. 

Improvement of small woodlands ranks next to fire in importance for this 
is the area to which private industry and the Nation must look for the bulk of 
future timber supplies. Many of these small ownerships, which predominate 
throughout the East, are either understocked or contain cull trees and inferior 
species. Solution of the problem requires: (@) more information about silvicul- 
tural methods of improving the forest stand (this comes under the section, forest 
and range management research) ; (0) better products and new uses, particular- 
ly for the low grade material which now constitutes the bulk of these small 
forests (this comes under forest products utilization research); (c) educa- 
tion and technical assistance to landowners and private industry (this comes 
under State and private forestry cooperation). 


FOREST SURVEY 


The forest survey also is of much interest to us because this is the yard- 
stick by which both private industry and public agencies measure past ac- 
complishments and determine future needs, Unfortunately some of the initial 
survey for Maine, the Rocky Mountains and Alaska is yet to be completed and 
as much as 17 years have elapsed before a resurvey is made. For efficient plan- 
ning such resurveys should not be more than 10 years apart. Therefore, we 
recommend appropriation of the full amount shown in the budget. 


CONCLUSION 


The American Forestry Association is doing all it can to meet the foregoing 
‘problems through its own resources. Last year we were very active in seeking 
eorrection of the abuses under the mining claims. We put a great deal of effort 
into a southern fire prevention campaign, the results of which are just beginning 
to be felt. We held a national conference on the problems of the small woodland 
owner and next fall will sponsor a timber utilization conference at Madison, 
Wis. 

These association activities, while helpful, merely set the stage for Federal, 
State, and private programs. Therefore, we solicit your earnest consideration 
and strong support of the Forest Service budget. 

Thank you for the privilege of presenting our views. 
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Forest SERvICcE 
WITNESS 


ROBERT E. DOUGHERTY, ON BEHALF OF SOFTWOOD AND HARD- 
WOOD PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Dougherty will now be heard. 

Mr. Dovenerty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Robert E. Dougherty. I am a partner in the law firm of 
Hawes, Gosnell & Dougherty, with offices in Washington, D. C. 

I am here today in place of Mr. Robert Hawes of our firm, who was 
necessarily called away from the city. He asked that I express his re- 
grets that he was unable to appear personally. 

Mr. Hawes is Washington counsel for the ene Fir Plywood 
Association and general counsel for the Hardwood Plywood Institute. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of the committee’s time, I ask per- 
mission to submit Mr. Hawes’ statement for the record, and to be al- 
lowed to make brief oral reference to the points detailed in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Hawes’ statement will appear in the record fol- 
lowing your statement, Mr. Dougherty. 

Mr. Doveuerty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have been asked by the member companies of those associations, 
producers of softwood and hardwood plywood, to appear before you 
in their behalf to support the appropriations for the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. ‘The budget reference is 341, Forest 
products utilization research; amount, $178,900. 

The hardwood plywood producers make plywood of hardwoods. 
Principal domestic woods are birch, gum, oak, walnut, and cherry. 
Their plants are scattered throughout the United States, east of the 
Rockies. 

There are 62 plants in the Hardwood Plywood Institute which rep- 
resent approximately 60 percent of the total domestic hardwood ply- 
wood production. 

The softwood plywood producers make plywood from Douglas-fir, 
white pine, and hemlock, all western softwoods. Their plants are lo- 
cated in the States of Washington, Oregon, and California. 

There are 92 plants in Douglas Fir Plywood Association, represent- 
ing 89 percent of the total softwood plywood production. 

The producers of hardwood and softwood plywood wish to support 
the appropriation referred to for a number of reasons. The Forest 
Products Laboratory for many years has been the final authority on 
testing procedures and minimum property requirements incorporated 
in Government specifications ot commercial standards for wood 
products, such as plywood, hardboard, particle board, and similar 
products which provide a maximum utilization for wood. 

The Bureau of Standards, to which is delegated the authority to is- 
sue commercial standards, has no wood technicians and, therefore, re- 
lies entirely on the Laboratory for the formulation of testing proce- 
dures and property requirements or products utilizing wood as the raw 
material. This is also true of the military and the Federal Housing 
Administration in respect to their specifications for plywood and other 
wood products. 
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Thus the functions performed by the FPL in respect to specifications 
and commercial seiecanile are essential to both business and Govern- 
ment. 

In order to properly perform these essential functions, the FPL 
should maintain its research program on new adhesives and new core 
materials, such as particle and chipboard, which may be used in ply- 
wood made for the military or commercial use. 

The study of properties of the new materials prior to use by in- 
dustry will simplify the development of Government specifications 
and so expedite the availability of improved products for military use. 

As the problem is an essential one of wood utilization, the FPL re- 
search should be broadened to include more extensive research in the 
value of the many composition wood chip and fiber materials that have 
recently been introduced in the American market. 

Many small plywood plants are not able to undertake the necessary 
research. The laboratory is particularly well equipped for the re- 
search which will bring such products from the experimental to the 
commercial stage. 

The industries I represent will undertake to cooperate with the 
Forest Products Laboratory, but believe the initial research in wood 
utilization should be undertaken by the Laboratory itself. 

The Laboratory does research fat the plywood industry on a con- 
tract basis; its years of experience and its trained staff provide a re- 
search facility not otherwise available to our industry. 

We feel that the Forest Products Laboratory is the vehicle that is 
best equipped to do the research required, and that funds should be 
appropriated to permit full utilization and improvement of their 
facilities. 

To point up a specific situation : 

In the State of Oregon large stands of privately and Government 
owned timber, estimated at 250 billion square feet, are infested with a 
disease known as white speck. White speck. like rot, affects the 
physical properties of the wood and neither a cause nor cure has been 
discovered. The full effect of white speck on the strength of the 
wood has not yet been determined. 

Research by the Forest Products Laboratory may develop means of 
reducing ‘the infestation and methods of using the mfested weod may 
be developed. 

The softwood plywood manufacturers have contracted with the 
Forest Products Laboratory to work on the white speck problem. 
Actually, the problem is one that concerns both Government and 
private users of timber, so the Government part in a program should 
go forward. 

Another proper area for research by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory is in the properties of second-growth timber. The use of second- 
growth timber will steadily increase. Second-growth timber does 
not have all of the characteristics of first-growth timber and there are 
many problems that will have to be solved before the most economic 
use and greatest utilization can be obtained. 

Another important function of the Forest Products Laboratory is 
that of an impartial arbiter in technical disputes which occasionally 
arise within the industry and between industry and its customers, 
Government or private. 
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The reputation of the Forest Products Laboratory’s staff is such 
that when it is called on to act as the arbiter, disputes are fairly and 
finally concluded. In order for the Forest Products Laboratory to 
maintain this standing, it is essential that adequate funds be avail- 
able to it for research. 

It should not be overlooked that Forest Products Laboratory must 
compete for the technical help that is essential to maintain a research 
center. Technicians are entitled to fair and adequate compensation. 
The appropriation must be sufficient to provide for the technical skills 
required. 

The plywood industry is a strong supporter of the research activi- 
ties of the Forest Products Laboratory. 

My clients are of the opinion that much of the work done at Forest 
Products Laboratory could not be undertaken elsewhere. We favor 
the maintenance of the Forest Products Laboratory as a strong, well- 
manned and equipped wood-research organization. 

We believe that the wood utilization research of the Forest Products 
Laboratory is essential to our economy and that it should be main- 
tained at a very high level of technical efficiency. 

We, therefore, favor the appropriation for $178,900. 

We testified in favor of the increase in the Forest Products Labora- 
tory appropriation in 1956, but we believe that the increase was barely 
adequate to do the job required, however, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the increase was used to the advantage of the country as a 
whole and primarily to increase utilization of our natural resources. 

Without hesitation, we recommend that your committee allow the 
$178,900 requested. 


Thank you for permitting me to make this statement on behalf of 
our clients who I assure you are vitally interested. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for appearing before us, sir. 

And Mr. Hawes’ statement will apepar in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert N. Hawes, COUNSEL FOR THE Sorrwoop AND HARpWooD 
PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Robert N. Hawes, I ama 
partner in the law firm of Hawes, Gosnell & Dougherty, with offices in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Iam Washington counsel for the Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
and general counsel for the Hardwood Plywood Institute. I have been asked by 
the member companies of those associations, producers of softwood and hardwood 
plywood, to appear before you in their behalf to support the appropriations for 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. Budget reference 341—‘Forest 
Products utilization research,” amount $178,900. 

The hardwood plywood producers make plywood of hardwoods, the principal 
domestic woods are birch, gum, oak, walnut, cherry. Their plants are scattered 
throughout the States, east of the Rockies. There are 62 plants in the Hardwood 
Plywood Institute which represent approximately 60 percent of the total domestic 
hardwood plywood production. 

The softwood plywood producers make plywood from Douglas-firm, white pine, 
and hemlock, all western softwoods. The plants are located in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California. There are 92 plants in DFPA representing 
89 percent of the total softwood plywood production. 

The producers of hardwood and softwood plywood wish to support the appro- 
priation for forest products utilization research of $178,900 for a number of 
reasons, some of which I will briefly outline. 

Forest Products Laboratory for many years has been the final authority on 
testing procedures and minimum property requirements to be incorporated in 
Government specifications and commercial standards for wood products, such 
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-as plywood, hardboard, particle board, and similar products providing a maximum 
utilization for wood. The Bureau of Standards, to which is delegated the 
authority to issue commercial standards, has no wood technicians and, therefore, 
relies entirely on FPL for the formulation of testing procedure and property 
‘requirements of products utilizing wood as the raw material. This is also true 
of the military and Federal Housing Administration in respect to their specifica- 
tions for plywood and other wood products. The functions performed by FPL 
in respect to specifications and commercial standards are essential both to 
industry and Government. 

In order to properly perform these essential functions, FPL should maintain 
its research program on new adhesives and new core materials such as particle 
-and chipboard which may be used in plywood made for the military or com- 
mercial use. The study of properties of the new materials prior to use by 
industry will simplify the development of Government specifications and ex- 
pedite the availability of improved products for military use. 

The FPL research on wood utilization should be broadened to include more 
extensive research in the value of the many composition wood chip and fiber ma- 
terials that have recently been introduced in the American market. Some of 
these materials may be suitable for use in plywood construction. The many 
small plywood plants are not able to undertake the necessary research. As the 
problem is an essential one of wood utilization, the FPL is particularly well 
equipped for the research which will bring the products from the experimental 
to the commercial stage. The industries I represent will undertake to cooperate 
bebe FPL, but the initial research in wood utilization should be undertaken by 

L. 

FPL does research for the plywood industry on a contract basis, its years of 
experience and its trained staff provide a research facility not otherwise avail- 
able to our industry. We feel that FPL is the vehicle that is best equipped to do 
the research that is required, and that funds should be appropriated to permit 
full utilization and improvement of the FPL facilities. 

In line with the above, I would like to point up a specific situation. In the State 
of Oregon large stands of privately and Government owned timber (estimated 
at 250 billion square feet) is infested with a disease known as white speck, 
White speck, like rot, affects the physical properties of the wood. Neither the 
cause or a cure for white speck has been discovered. The full effect of white 
speck on the strength of the wood has not yet been determined. Research by 
FPL may develop means of reducing the infestation and methods of using the 
infested wood may be developed. The softwood plywood manufacturers have 
contracted with FPL to work on the white speck problem. Actually, the problem 
is one that concerns both Government and private users of timber, so the Govern- 
ment part in a program must go forward. 

Another proper area for research by the FPL is in the properties of second- 
growth timber. The use of second-growth timber will steadily increase. As 
second-growth timber does not have all of the characteristics of first-growth 
timber, there are many problems that will have to be solved before the most 
economic use and greatest utilization can be obtained. 

An important function of FPL is that of an impartial arbiter in technical dis- 
putes which occasionally arise within the industry and between industry and 
its customers, Government or private. The reputation of FPL’s staff is such 
that when it is called on to act as the arbiter, disputes are fairly and finally 
concluded. In order for FPL to maintain this position of standing, it is essential 
that adequate funds be available for FPL research. 

It should not be overlooked that FPL must compete for the technical help that 
is essential to maintain a research center. Technicians are entitled to fair and 
adequate compensation. The appropriation must be sufficient to provide for 
the technical skills required. 

The plywood industry is a strong supporter of the research activities of the 
FPL. My clients are of the opinion that much of the work done at FPL could 
not be undertaken elsewhere. We favor the maintenance of FPL as a strong, 
well manned and equipped wood research organization. We believe that the 
wood utilization research of FPL is essential to our economy and that it should 
be maintained at a very high level of technical efficiency, we, therefore, favor 
the appropriation for $178,900. We testified in favor of an increase in the FPL 
appropriation in 1956, we believe that the increase was barely adequate to do 
the job required. We have every reason to believe that the increase was used 
to the advantage of the country as a whole and primary to increase utilization 
of our natural resources. Without hesitation we recommend that your com- 
mittee allow the $178,900 requested. 
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Thank you for permitting me to make this statement on behalf of my clients 
who are vitally interested. 


Forest Propucrs LasoratTory 
WITNESS 


HON. DONALD E. TEWES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Tewes, I understand you have a letter 
to insert into the record. 

Mr. Tewrs. Yes, sir. 

I might say the Forest Products Laboratory of the Forest Service 
is located in the Second District of Wisconsin, which I am honored to 
represent here in Congress, 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to insert your letter into the record 
at this point, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Tewrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Forest SERVICE 


The Forest Products Laboratory of the Forest Service is located 
in the Second District of Wisconsin, which I am honored to represent 
in Congress. Recently I had the opportunity to visit the Laboratory 
and to bastion better acquainted with its facilities, its program, and 
the fine group of people who make up its staff. 

Its activities are many and neaied as you well know. Among the 
many items which impressed me was the great reputation which the 
Laboratory has apparently achieved in its field. During the year 
1956 there were 45 States, 3 Territories, and 42 foreign countries 
represented by some 3,430 consulting visitors at the Laboratory’s 
facilities. 

The Laboratory staff of approximately 400 trained personnel carry 
out a program which vitally affects every area of our country and 
encompasses the broad field of the multibillion-dollar forest-products 
industry. 

On my visit to the Laboratory I was glad to learn of the emphasis 
which has been given, and of the increasing emphasis which is planned, 
in relation to one of our important timber problems—the large pro- 
portion of low-grade and cull trees in our timber stands. Without 
economic incentive, these trees will not be moved out of the forest 
to make way for higher value trees. The Laboratory’s program will 
be a vital factor in this respect, particularly in pointing the way to 
utilization of this surplus through chemical means. Already the base 
for woodpulp has been expanded greatly, and species once considered 
no more than weeds are important in furnishing pulp. Increasing 
volumes of hardwoods, where much of our surplus Ce are being 
utilized. 

Based upon the testimony and data which has been presented, 
together with your own intimate knowledge of its current and future 
needs, I am confident that you will approve the funds needed for the 
successful operation of the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for your statement. It is a pleasure to 
have you appear before the committee. 
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Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


R. E. BRODERICK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NORTHEASTERN LUM- 
BER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Broderick. 

Mr. Bropericx. Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement that it 
will take 3 minutes to read. I prefer to read it if I may. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Bropertck. My name is R. E. Broderick. I am executive secre- 
tary of the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
with headquarters in New York City. 

The membership of this organization includes timberland owners 
and sawmill operators who manufacture lumber in the Northeastern 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. It is the recognized spokesman organization for 
the lumber-manufacturing industry of the Northeast. 

The lumber-manufacturi ing industr y is a very important component 
of the economic life in this region. There are about 3,000 sawmills in 
the area. Some of them produce several million board-feet of lumber 
per year, but others produce only a few hundred thousand feet per 
year. The average production is about one-half million board-feet. 

Sawmills provide direct employment to approximately 100,000 men, 
and indirectly provide employment for another 200,000. 

In other words, close to 1 million persons, including families of the 
workmen, depend upon the lumber-manufacturing industry in the 
Northeast for their livelihood. 

The American lumber industry was established in the Northeast 
more than 300 years ago. To this day it is a healthy and thriving 
industry throughout the Northeast. T’o remain so, it has had to keep 
up to date with newly developed techniques of production and forest 
practices, as well as logging and sawmilling equipment and machinery. 

An industry such as ‘this one, composed of many small units, must 
necessarily depend upon public’ agencies for technical assistance in all 
of its problems. 

The United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
has provided a tremendous amount of general, as well as specific, tech- 
nical advice and assistance to the northeastern lumber industry. 

In order to remain in business and continue to keep abreast of tech- 
nical advances, it must depend more and more on the Forest Products 
Laboratory in the future. 

The Laboratory, of course, serves the industry throughout the entire 
country, but in the regions of big business and big production the in- 
dustry itself can afford to provide research and development facilities, 
but such is not the case in the Northeast. 

One specific example of Laboratory assistance to the industry is that 
of the fine work they did following the disastrous New England hur- 
ricane in 1938. The experts and technicians from the Forest Products 
Laboratory assisted the industry in setting up hundreds of sawmills, 
suggesting means of fire protection around these mills, methods of 

sawing, handling, and storing lumber, and many other details so neces- 
sary to bring order out of chaos followi ing such a disaster. 
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They also helped very decidedly in the reestablishment of the in- 
dustry in New England. 

We are not, of course, looking forward to another hurricane. We 
are simply looking forward to the continued prosperity of a rela- 
tively small but important segment of the lumber industry when we 
state that we will have to depend more on the Forest Products Labora- 
tory in the future than has been the case in the past. 

According to the most reliable estimates available, wood is growm 
faster in the Northeast than it is being cut. That statement is base 
on cubic footage of wood, which in turn means that a lot of this cubic 
footage is in small-sized trees, which presents a considerable problem 
of forest management and utilization. 

The Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, which is a part of the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, has rendered great 
service to the Northeast by making technical forestry studies on the 
proper forest practices that must be employed in order to get the 
greatest commercial value out of the small trees available. 

We are convinced that the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 
can do an even better and more effective job if they have sufficient funds 
to proceed with the very desirable odin they are now making. 

We are confident their conclusions will be, as they have been in the 
past, of very practical value to the forest owners and the lumber indus- 
try in the Northeast. 

Therefore, on behalf of the northeastern lumber-manufacturing in- 
dustry, we urge that the full amount of the budget request be granted 
to the Department of Agriculture, for specific assignment to the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory and the experiment station. 

a Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Broderick, for appearing in front 
of us. 

Mr. Broperick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Bureau or InpIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESS schnell 


MRS. DOLLY C. AKERS, CHAIRMAN, TRIBAL EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
ASSINIBOINE AND SIOUX TRIBES, FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, POPLAR, MONT. 


Mr. Krrwan. Mrs. Akers, we will hear your statement now. 

Mrs. Axers. Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement, too. It is 
rather general, but I think it will more or less serve the point. 

Mr. Chairman and honorable committee members, my name is Dolly 
C. Akers. 

I am the chairman of the Fort Peck Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes 
located at Poplar, Mont. I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. 

I am here to protest the ever-increasing appropriations to and for 
the Bureau of Indian A ffairs. 

The Indian Bureau was established by act of Congress in 1849, sup- 
posedly for the benefit of Indians. But the original intent of the 
Bureau seems to be forgotten. The Indian is the forgotten man now. 
Because the paramount concern of the Bureau is for their employees 
and not for the Indians. 
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The Bureau does not and will not act as moderator in disputes or 
disagreements between Bureau employees and tribal Indians. The 
attitude of the Bureau is that the Indian is wrong and the Bureau is 
irrevocably on the side of its employee. Now, you and I know that 
no one is peseess or infallible and that, therefore, this attitude is 
wrong and shortsighted. The Bureau has expanded and is full of 
ge 

or instance, on Fort Peck, my reservation, we have soil-conserva- 
tion employees in the agency—the Bureau—and Roosevelt County, 
Mont., has the same set of oilers doing the same work, so that there 
are two sets of officers doing the same work, without regard to the 
fact that non-Indians farm Indian-owned land, under leases, who find 
it difficult to comply with regulations, often in conflict with one 
another. 

The Bureau also maintains area offices which duplicate the work of 
the agency office. So that, in order to get any action, duplicate ap- 

eals must be made to the local agency, then to the area office, and 
ally to Washington. 

Insofar as benefit to Indian people is concerned, better public rela- 
tions are attained if authority is retained at agency level. The area 
office is merely a roadblock and means for delaying action on cases 
that are often a matter of grave importance to the Indian people. 

I wish to present to the members of this committee an appeal con- 
taining evidence that the Bureau is more interested in protecting their 
employees than they are in rendering fair service to the Indian people. 

n closing, I appeal to you to consider cutting appropriations to the 
Indian Bureau by abolishing the area offices, which are unnecessary 
and which duplicate the work of the agency offices. 

I would also suggest that the appropriations to the Bureau be ear- 
marked for each purpose, so that further duplication will be elimi- 
nated. 

Once again I thank you for the opportunity to appear before this 
committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mrs. Akers, for appearing in front of us. 
Good luck to you. 

Mr. Buper. That was quite refreshing, Mr. Chairman. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. B. F. SISK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Sisk, of 
California. 

Mr. Stsx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want 
to express my appreciation for the opportunity of appearing before 
you this afternoon. I know your time is limited and I will be brief. 

I hope you will agree that the urgency and importance to the entire 
economy of the West of the matters I will discuss justify this state- 
ment. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, this, of course, concerns the national 
forests and particularly the range areas. 





First, I urge that you recommend an increase of $25,000 in the pro- 
posed appropriation to the United States Forest Service for the for- 
est and range management research, with this amount earmarked for 
the San Joaquin experimental range program in California. 

This is a very small sum in comparison with the total forest and 
range-management allocation of $5,420,000, of which only $773,000 
are proposed to be allocated to range-management research, with 
$91,800 devoted to the range program in California. 

This is the picture: 

Along the foothills of the central valleys of California we have 10 
million acres of annual grass and woodland grazing range for live- 
stock. Of the 10 highest beef-producing counties of the State, 6 lie 
in this area. In 1955 they sedition three-quarters of a million head 
of beef cattle and one-third of a million sheep and lambs. 

This foothill range is basic and essential to this large production. 
Forest, brush, and grass fires, erosion, and bad management practices 
are threatening serious reduction in the productivity of this range. 

Recognizing the economic importance of this rangeland, the United 
States Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Uni- 
versity of California in 1931 established the San Joaquin experimental 
range in the foothills east of Madera. It includes 5,000 acres of fed- 
erally owned grass, brush, and woodland typical of the 10 million 


acres devoted to grazing in thisarea. It has been extensively improved 
and is the site of a continuing program of exceptional importance. 
The current annual cost of carrying on research programs already 
underway is $25,000, but the budget before you makes no provision 
for the equipment and personnel needed to launch new research proj- 


ects of vital importance. 

An additional $25,000 will permit this work to be carried forward. 
This would permit execution of plans already formulated between 
several branches of the University of California, the Agricultural 
Research Service, and the Forest Service for initiation of a long-time 
research program in range management and improvement. These 
plans were developed in view of the ever-increasing population in 
California and the accompanying need for more full use of all avail- 
able acres. 

I understand funds will also be provided by the other State and 
Federal agencies to cover their share of the added cost. 

You may be aware of the fact we have feast or famine in California 
so far as rainfall is concerned. Last year we were fighting floods and 
now we are fighting a drought which is making a desert of these 
rangelands. Our wood and brush land has been subjected to a series 
of disastrous fires, seriously crippling their productivity. 

The people responsible for this research feel that it is essential to 
provide the means, methods, and knowledge so badly needed to fight 
this battle. 

How important past research at this particular station has proved 
may be judged by the fact that since 1939 a total of 20 publications 
have been issued describing the results achieved at the San Joaquin 
experimental range, and making extremely valuable information 
available to the livestock industry. These results establish the value 
of the work already done and are a clear signpost pointing the way 
to the need for enlargement and extension of the program. 
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I urgently request that this small additional appropriation be made 
available so that a very great contribution may be made to one of the 
important fields of our agricultural economy. 

I would like to comment briefly on another portion of the Forest 
Service budget. proposal and add my voice to the many urging ap- 
proval of the substantial increase recommended for recreation and 
public use in the national forests. 

I am happy with the proposed increase of funds for recreational 
and public-use development from $3,700,000 to $11,500,000, because 
it would mark recognition of a police: y and of a crying need urged by 
many other Congressmen, conservation organizations, and individuals 
over a long time. 

You are aware there is strong support for a plan under which 10 
percent of forest revenues would be earmarked for recreation and 
public-use development. This would require policy legislation, but 
the appropriation recommended would provide substantially this pro- 
portion of revenues for the same purpose and would immediately 
achieve our objective. 

Present recreation and public-use facilities of the forests is totally 
inadequate. Our neglect of this major area which provides recreation 
and participation in national resources for a large part of our people 
who need it most has been shameful. We have a chance to move 
toward correcting past deficiencies, and I strongly urge approval of 
this increase. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me to conclude with this thought. 
We feel, par ticularly in our area where we have a number of national 
forests, and particularly this range area, that research work in better 
seeding methods and maintaining a better range is vital and impor- 
tant, and that a few extra dollars spent can pay very rich dividends. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Sisk. I am happy that you have ap- 
peared before us this afternoon. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


JOSEPH F. KAYLOR, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Kaylor, will hear your satement now. 

Mr. Kayxor. Mr. Chairman, I prepared this statement, but I would 
like to ad lib in a number of instances, if I may, please, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can insert the statement and summarize if you 


want to. 
Mr. Kaytor. Thank you. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Association of State For- 
esters, representing all organized State forestry Sane have voted to 
request $15. million Federal funds to protect the Nation’s private forest lands 
from fire: The individual States are spending some $80 million to prevent and 
extinguish fires on 489 million acres of land in private ownership. 

In 1949, the Clarke-McNary Act of June 1924 was amended by the Congress and 
a schedule of Federal financing of cooperative forest fire protection of our forest 
ealled for an expenditure of $11 million in 1950, up to $20 million by 1955. 
Although this financing was written into the bill, the Congress has not as yet 
appropriated what should have been the amount for the year 1950. We are 


receiving only $10,025,000 for the protection of approximately 489 million aeres 
of land. Costs are going higher every day for personnel and equipment, and if 
we are to reduce the terrible loss from fire which in many instances include human 
life, we must better equip State crews who are trained to stop such fires. It is 
protecting a resource which becomes a valuable tax base in practically every 
State in the Union. Uncle Sam is paying less than 25 percent of the costs of 
protection today and we appeal to your good judgment to increase these coopera- 
tive funds to the States. 

The State foresters endorse the request for funds to earry on forest research 
which may aid us in providing new methods, increasing our efficiency, and of 
being greater service to the public which owns these forest lands. 

Under the Clarke-McNary, section 4 program, an increase of $300,900 is con- 
templated. We endorse this increase because it fills a need which is very appar- 
ent in the activities under this program. Under the title 4 program, funds are 
requested to extend planting to all types of forest land which will aid in meeting 
our future national needs for wood fiber. 

The cooperative forest management program which now receives $1. million 
has been increased by $501,900. The association endorses this increase which 
will aid in providing technical services of foresters to many States who are now 
engaged in providing assistance to farmers. States in the Mississippi Valley and 
the Great Plains need this help to meet their respective needs. 

The general forestry assistance program which is now being extended to 50 
low income counties throughout the United States will benefit by the increased 
amount of $210,800 which we understand will be applied to heavily forested 
counties in which problems now exist. 

All of the above programs that effect farm landowners and aid through admin- 
istration by the State foresters is being extended as rapidly as funds and man- 
power can be employed and trained to increase the income from forest lands 
owned by farmers. We are today engaged in the most extensive tree-planting 
program the world has ever known. Under the direction of State foresters, we 
are providing a simple contractual form of assistance to landowners who agree 
to plant or have their lands planted to trees. The State nurseries are geared 
to lift, pack, and deliver forest-tree seedlings to prospective planters within a 
period of 24 hours. Good survival and rapid growth result from such efficient 
handling of trees from nursery to planting site. The success of this program is 
based on the personal interest of the State forestry employees following the 
trees from seed collection to the planting site. These are accomplishments no 
organization or group of organizations has been able to match in a similar 
national program. The States this year will produce approximately 1 billion 
trees and to further extend this program will plant with machines and crews 
at cost a large share of them or supervise the planting of them to make certain 
that they will produce wood fiber for a rapidly growing population. 

Gentlemen, your interest in providing these additional funds for aid in this 
cooperative program for farmers is hereby requested. 


Mr. Kaytor. The most important thing, we feel, in this statement 
is the protection of our lands from fire. 

You have heard me say before that we need to protect our forest 
lands so that they may provide their full share of protection to absorb 
and hold and allow the waters to dribble out very slowly so that they 
may be used as our surface water supply when it is impounded for 
cities and towns. 

Now, you all have populous centers within your districts, and we 
are dependent in a great many cases for additional water supply. 
Here in the East we are running into a surface-water-supply shortage, 
and I say in the Mississippi Valley and eastward we are running into 
that shortage. So we are vitally concerned over the available ‘water 
supply. 

We are dependent on our forests to huband the water supply. We 
are asking today that you give consideration to our request for a $15 
million Federal e operative fund to be more than matched, in fact, 
we are spending over $30 million right now in the States to provide as 
much fire protection as we can. 
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I have not burdened this report with a lot of figures, but there are 
somewhere between 50 and 60 million acres that are without any organ- 
ized fire protection, and a large share of that is in the Southern States. 

They will tell you there that they have maybe 40 million acres with- 
out protection, but there is a twilight area between what does not have 
any form of protection and what has a thin skim of protection over it. 

e are not able to give a good account of a dollar spent. I see my 
good friend from Pennsylvania here where they have had forest pro- 
tection for a great many years. We would like to see the standard of 
protection that Pennsylvania has over the whole country. 

Congressman Mumma, they have a very high standard up there. 

Mr Recnenea: Except when it gets awful windy. 

Mr. Kaytor. Then the next item that we wold like to bring to your 
attention is the fact that we are carrying on a cooperative forest assist- 
ance program to technical foresters. ‘Those men are bringing assist- 
ance to the average farmer, and I am speaking pretty generally for 
farmers who own the bulk of this 400 million acres of land; those 
people do not sell their forest crops but once in a lifetime often. They 
do not know what values they have there. 

The same applies to tree planting. So that the men who are going 
out directing the forest program on the ground act very much like 
county agricultural agents to help these people get the most for their 
money, to get the most out of their forest land, and in turn, they help 
them with tree planting. 

That tree planting is now bringing in a large area of idle land under 
management because we are getting a crop of wood fiber started on it, 
and if we are going to meet our needs for the future, whether it is the 


paper that we are so generous with, or all these other Poorer we must 


meet it by looking to the future, and we cannot call on that resource 
when it is not there. 

Lastly, I would like to say that the State nurseries are now equipped 
to supply the trees under the planting program. 

I say here that we are in a position to produce, and I believe my 
southern friends will bear me out, that there will be close to a billion 
trees produced in the State nurseries this year, a larger share of which 
will go on farmlands that have been lying idle for years or, due to the 
adjustment in the land program, that land will be brought into pro- 
duction of wood fiber to supply our pulp mills, of which the South has 
a big share. 

The West, the North, Northeast, all have their share of those indus- 
tries which we are trying to maintain. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Kayror. Yes. 

Mr. Ktrwan. Very good. 

As usual, we are happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Kaytor. Thank you. 
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Forrest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


J. WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOREST FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is J. Walter Myers, Jr. Iam executive director of the Forest Farmers 
Association of Atlanta, Ga. 

I am appearing before this committee, along with one other wit- 
ness, to speak in behalf of certain forestry items in the proposed 1958 
fiscal year budget. 

ae Forest Farmers Association, incidentally, is an association of 

vate timberland owners in 15 Southern States. There are some 
5600 individuals and companies affiliated with our association, who 
own some 50 million acres of forest lands in these States. ‘The major- 
ity of these, incidentally, are small owners. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


First, I want to mention that our association has reviewed the 1958 
budget estimates for Forest Service items at some length. Our asso- 
ciation feels that this budget would provide adequately for continua- 
tion of the activities of the United States Forest Service at the neces- 
sary level for the fiscal year 1958. We are happy to endorse this 
budget, as it would provide funds for the operation of the United 
States Forest Service, particularly since the Forest Service is one of 
the few agencies that is actually able to return to the Treasury annually 
approxim: nately as much money as it receives through appropriations. 

I am, of course, speaking of receipts received from timber sales on 
national forests and from grazing and land-use permits, et cetera. 
These receipts in the fiscal year 1956 were roughly $117 million, and 
for the fiscal year 1957 are estimated at $130 million. 

The Forest Farmers Association is pleased to note in the original 
budget estimate some increases for forest research, and particularly 
the inereases for forest-fire research, forest insect and disease investi- 
gation, forest products research, and also the increases which would 
make possible an acceleration of the forest survey and economic 
investigation. 

Our association wants to go on record as supporting this original 
budget estimate with one exception, and this is really an addition 
rather than an exception. 

This concerns the item for forest-fire research, and I would like to 
discuss this further in just a moment, if I[may. Meanwhile, the Forest 
Farmers Association strongly supports the small increase for forest 
insect and disease research and the increase for the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 

The proposed increase for forest insect and disease investigation is 
relatively small, but this money is much needed to continue important 
activities. 


87677—57——59 
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Concerning the Forest Products Laboratory, the Forest Farmers 
Association strongly endorses the work seetied on by this laboratory, 
and we feel that its research activities have tremendously important 
nationwide application. This Laboratory has had little increase in 
funds in recent years, despite the rapidly mounting interest in the 
wood-using field. 

Therefore, we are quite gratified to see an increase of $178,900 for 
the Laboratory proposed in the budget estimate for the fiscal year 1958. 

The Laboratory and its field utilization service are doing much to 
aid the small landowner, as well as the large landowner, and they are 
uniquely qualified to handle research projects in the field of wood 
utilization. 

I would like next to discuss briefly the forest survey item. 

The budget shows a proposed increase of $309,800 to accelerate 
the forest survey and to provide more up-to-date and adequate in- 
formation on timber resources. These surveys and resurveys have 
proved of inestimable value in plenning forestry development work, 
not only in the South but over the entire Nation. 

The information that they have made available has been widely 
used, and it is extremely important that this information be kept up 
to date and expanded if we are to continue our tremendous advances 
in oe management of our Nation’s forests, both private as well as 

ublic. 

’ Now, with the committee’s permission, I would like to discuss the 
forest fire research item. 

As everyone here is fully aware, forest fires constitute a major 
menace to the productivity of our forests. In recent years, not just in 
the area where our association operates, but over the Nation, we have 
been plagued by a series of extremely serious forest fire blowups. 

California, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Maine, Tennessee, and other States have experienced disastrous 
blowups in the seasons in recent years. The factors that make for 
these blowups we can guess at. But, frankly, we lack the necessary 
information on which to predict these blowup situations. 

As a matter of fact, our overall knowledge of the behavior and 
control of forest fires is even yet very meager. Despite this fact, less 
than $80,000 per year is being spent in the South on solving this vital 
problem. 


Any one of the fire blowups, in the Southern States which I men- 


tioned, resulted in at least one fire which did several times this much 
damage. One blowup situation in North Carolina burned some 
100,000 acres of national-forest timberlands, while the blowup in 
Georgia in 1955 laid waste to some 70,000 acres of private timberlands, 

The fire problem in the South is the greatest problem facing full 
forest Aevalbpatent in the area today. This is the problem that is 
re the most publicity, but it will likely be impossible to solve 
or greatly alleviate the problem until we know considerably more 
about forest-fire behavior, weather, and a multitude of other related 
items that we have hardly begun to investigate. 

Mr. Hargreaves will go into this matter in considerably more detail, 
but I might mention that we do have the areas that need research and 
investigation pretty well charted, and now we need to get the work 


going. 
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Last year, the Forest Farmers Association endorsed an additional 
appropriation for a national forest-fire research of $500,000 for the 
fiscal year 1957. This figure was developed by the National Associa- 
tion of State Foresters after considerable study and discussion. 

In the fiscal year 1957, the Congress appropriated $100,000 of the 
$500,000 suggested by the Association of State Foresters. This 
$100,000 did not go very far on a nationwide basis, but it did make 
possible the initiation of some additional activity, including establish- 
ment of a forest fire research center in the South at Alexandria, La. 
This center can make a valuable contribution to the southwestern 
section, but a similar center is sorely needed in the Southeast. 

The problems in the southwest portion of the South are significantly 
different from those in the Southeast, although a certain amount of 
interchange of information is, of course, possible. 

Our association is not primarily concerned with where such a center 
would be located in the Southeast, and we would be happy to leave 
this to the discretion of the United States Forest Service, but I do 
strongly feel that this important forest area has been almost entirely 
neglected as regards forest-first research. 

Furthermore, this area has encountered some of the worst forest-fire 
disasters in recent years of any in the Nation. 

One State in the Southeast, Florida, has the highest fire-occurrence 
rate in the Nation. ‘There are several others in the South, I might 
add, that follow right close behind, too. 

Therefore, the Forest Farmers Association would like to see the 
Congress appropriate in the fiscal year 1958 the full remaining 
$400,000 of the five-hundred-thousand-odd originally requested by the 
Association of State Foresters. 

Only $51,400 of this $400,000 presently appears in the 1958 budget. 
This $51,400, I understand, would likely be used for forest-fire re- 
search in the West were it is sorely needed, and we would like to 
see the West get their money, but we do believe that the South has 
a pressing need, also. 

So we are actually requesting an increase of $348,600 in addition to 
the present budget estimate for forest-fire research. 

However, I do believe this increase would be fully justified in view 
of the timeliness and importance of this problem. 

This committee’s consideration to such an increase would be 
appreciated. 

In summary I might say that the Forest Farmers Association 
heartily endorses the 1958 fiscal year budget estimate for the Forest 
Service with this 1 exception, that the fire research item be increased 
from $51,400 to $400,000 nationwide and that a forest fire research 
center be established in the Southeast, if possible. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 

Did you say, Mr. Hargreaves, you wanted to insert a statement 
in the record ? 

Mr. Haroreaves. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. You will be permitted to do so. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to speak to you concerning the need 


of fire research in the Southeast. The Georgia Forestry Commission and the 
Georgia Forest Research Council have recognized for some time that present 
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methods and knowledge of forest-fire control is inadequate. We concur in the 
request of the National Association of State Foresters and the Forest Farmers 
for additional Federal funds for fire research in the Nation and particularly 
in the South. 

The council and the commission have developed, under cooperative agreement 
with the United States Forest Service, a closely coordinated forest-research pro- 
gram in Georgia. Relations with the southeastern experiment station and the 
regional office of the United States Forest Service have been excellent. Our 
objective has been to eliminate any needless duplication and increase the effective- 
ness of all concerned in searching for better knowledge of our common forestry 
problems. 

The commission is charged with the duty of fire suppression on all State and 
private lands in Georgia. In the past 3 or 4 years we have had several spec- 
tacular, almost uncontrollable, fires. The improved forestry practices in the 
past few years have progressively increased the forest conditions which lend 
themselves to emergency-type fires. We realize an urgent need for additional 
information that will help us control these fires. 

In 1956 we cooperated with the Southeastern Forest Experiment Station of 
the United States Forest Service in obtaining the services of Dr. Kenneth P. 
Davis of the University of Michigan to make a detailed study to determine 
the most urgently needed fire-research needs for our section of the Nation. 
We have the results of his study. We know the direction in which we should 
concentrate our efforts. 

The State of Georgia, through its forestry agencies, is prepared to offer labora- 
tory and office facilities at the Georgia Forestry Center near Macon for use 
in a cooperative fire-research program. In addition to these facilities, we feel 
that funds in the amount of $25,000 per year could be obtained to pool with 
Federal funds to initiate this project. 

Fire research in the South has been greatly neglected in the past. Conditions 
have changed materially. Timber values have increased substantially, and are 
continuing to rise. If fire destroys 1 acre of timber today, the economic loss 
to our State is equal to the loss of almost 100 acres in the past. We feel that 
unless we can find better methods of controlling forest fires, loss of property 
and life will be even greater in the future. We prefer to combine our efforts 
with the United States Forest Service, as we feel that teamwork will be the 
best and least expensive method of gaining our objectives. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Mumma. 

Mr. Mumma. Thank you for this privilege, Mr. Chairman. I 
haven’t any direct ax to grind. 

Mr. Kaylor, of Memphis, has taken care of the remarks I had 
intended to present today. 

There is a certain amount of hunting and fishing money that is 
donated for recreational areas. I know you oldtimers know every stick 
in the West by heart. 

I have made 1 or 2 trips out there and I was thoroughly impressed 
with the need for some rehabilitation. 

The greatest boost our forests ever had was the work done by the 
CCC camps. Every installation they had in the West was some old 
former CCC camp that had been fixed up more or less. 

But what disturbed me was people coming to these recreational 
areas, where they have camping and cooking facilities, and seeing these 
tables that the CCC built with a leg off here and another off there. 
You have seen some of them made out of big logs, and they are rotted. 
They certainly need rehabilitation. 
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I think this fits in very well with Operation 66. It is a “little” 
Operation 66. 

I do not know how much money to ask for. I am not going to ask 
you to increase it because I am going to try to vote against increases, 
try to cut this thing down, but I am asking you in ‘this instance to 
maintain the amount the Forest Service aa for because it is defi- 
nitely needed. 

The boys are talking about forest-fire investigations. You get a 
dry windy period, somebody drops * match, and you have a fire. 
I was out north of Flagstaff at a Forest Service camp and they said 
it is nothing to have 50 or 60 fires start by lightning on a dry, hot day. 

I think that people who go into a nice recreational area to camp 
all night, find a stove there, ‘the garbage cleaned up, and signs about 
forest. fires, are a little more careful, but I think they w ould be still 
more careful if the Forest Service could fix things up. If it is an 
old run-down place, folks don’t care as much about it. 

That is all my story. I would like to see you maintain it. 

I have not been asked to come here. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are for it? 

Congressman Mumma is on record for the forest, fish, and wildlife 
ap yropriations. 

{r. Mumma. That is right. I happen to be, I guess, the only Rep- 
resentative in Congress—I do not know whether it is an honor or 
not—who is a trained forester. I graduated. They ask, “Why don’t 
you practice it? You are so much interested.” 

If you have any questions you want to ask me, I will be glad to try 
to answer them. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have done all right. 

Mr. Fenton. You are for the budget ? 

Mr. Mumma. I am for the budget. 





Sarety IN Meta Mines 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Representative Metcalf, of 
Montana. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I am particularly grateful for this 
opportunity to appear on behalf of an increase for the Bureau of 
Mines for safety and health programs in metal and nonmetallic mines. 

I am appearing here at the request of a subcommittee.that I chair- 
maned during the last session of Congress. We made a study of 
various mine-safety bills for metallic and nonmetallic mines. 

Mr. Elliott, of Alabama, and Mr. Landrum, of Georgia, were the 
other two members of the majority and Mr. Rhodes, of ‘Arizona, and 
Mr. Fjare, of Montana, were the members for the minority on the 
subcommittee. We held hearings throughout the West and in behalf 
of the same kind of Federal s safety code for metal and nonmet tallic 
mines that they already have in the coal mines. 

During the course of these hearings we became aware of an acute 
problem in the mine-safety field. That is the almost complete absence 
of up-to-date information on mine accidents. 

For example, late in 1956 we were still using figures as much as 
6 years old for accidents in the metallic and nonmetallic mines. 
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This was a matter of concern not only to members of our own sub- 
committee, but it was a matter of concern both to management and to 
labor. 

The witnesses who appeared before our subcommittee disagreed on 
many things. They agreed on one, on the need for the Bureau of 
Mines to expand its staff and its activities for research and health and 
safety education, to improve techniques in mine-accident prevention 
and mine-safety education. 

Now, after carefully going over all the testimony presented to my 
subcommittee in these hearings, I do not know whether the only way 
by which we can work out this problem in metal and nonmetallic 
mines is by an increased appropriation, or whether we will need addi- 
tional legislation, but certainly it may well be that with some increased 
appropriation so that they can get the figures and do the job down 
there at the Bureau of Mines, we will not need this additional legis- 
lation that was proposed by Members of Congress on both sides of 
the aisle during the last session. 

As I understand it, the budget increase is for $250,000. In this 
connection I wish to call your attention to the testimony before our 
subcommittee of Mr. C. E. Schwab, representing the American Min- 
ing Congress, and also representing the Coeur d’Alene Mining Dis- 
trict of Idaho and Bunker Hill Co., of Kellogg. He presented a reso- 
lution of the American Mining Congress. 

Paragraph 6 of that resolution says: 

Be it resolved, That the Bureau of Mines continue to expand its activities 
toward developing and disseminating improved techniques in mine accident 
prevention and promotion of mine safety education. Adequate additional funds 
for the Bureau to carry out this important program should be forthcoming. We 
firmly believe that any necessary governmental safety regulations should come 
only from within the governmental structure of the States. 

He was interrogated by the members of the committee and this is 
from Mr. Rhodes’ interrogation, as to how much ke felt that the Bu- 
reau of Mines appropriation should be increased. He said: 

In place of the proposed legislation, we recommend a strengthening of the 
health and safety programs now conducted by the United States Bureau of 
Mines in the metal and nonmetallic mining field. We are advised that for the 
fiseal year 1957, funds available for noncoal safety and health programs by the 
Buréau are about $644,000. We also understand that there has been no substan- 
tial increase in allocation of funds for this purpose for a number of years except 
to absorb increases in the costs of maintaining the program as it exists today. 

We would suggest that this amount be doubled, or at least increased by $500,000 
to provide funds for the Bureau to expand its staff and its activities for research 
in health and safety and improved techniques of mine accident prevention and 
for mine safety education. 

That is the end of the quote from Mr. Schwab. 

I have gone through the hearing record and found other members, 
representatives of industry, Mr. Orr Woodburn, a director of the 
Globe. Miami Rescue and First Aid Association of Globe, Ariz.: Mr. 
Miles P. Romney, manager of the Utah Mining Association; Mr. FE. I. 
Renouard, manager of the Anaconda Mines of Butte, Mont.; Mr. Max 
W. Bowen, mining engineer from Colorado Springs; Mr. William F. 
Eckert, a member of the Safety Committee of the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Association, testifying for the Mesabi Range group. All testified 
to the necessity for increased mine safety activities in nonmetallic 
mines, 
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In addition to that, members of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers and officials of the United Steelworkers of 
America, AFL-CIO, which is the other active union in the mining 
business, were unanimous in their opinion that there needed to be addi- 
tional information, additional reporting, additional safety activity 
from the Bureau of Mines. 

So I urge this year you at least hold up the increase of $250,000 so 
that we on the legislative committee can be supplied with up-to-date 
information of what the safety conditions are in these mines, that in- 
dustry and the unions can also be supplied with up-to-date informa- 
tion in this important safety activity in the nonmetallic mines. 

Mr. Fenton. Who is responsible for that now ? 

Mr. Meroatr. The Bureau of Mines. They are responsible for it. 

Mr. Fen'ron. Do they have basic law? 

Mr. Mercatr. They have—to do the things that would be done with 
this increased appropriation. 

Mr. McConnell, who is ranking minority member on the Educa- 
tional Labor Committee, and Mr. Kelley, who is ranking member 
under the chairman of our committee, introduced additional amend- 
ments that were the subject of the hearing, to which I have referred. 
Their proposed legislation would broaden the authority of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

But industry and the Bureau both came in and said, if they could 
get more money to get up-to-date information they could do the job 
that we sought to do by the legislation that was introduced. 

It may well be that they could do that. We just don’t know. 

As I say, some of the information is 5 years behind. You can’t just 
operate a safety program on information that old. 

Mr. Chairman, I have quotes from all of these individuals that I 
have taken out of the record. I would ask unanimous consent to have 
those incorporated in the record as a part of my statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Does that finish your statement? 

Mr. Mercatr. That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Kmwan. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Metcatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to is as follows) : 

Mr. Metcatr. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Labor is in favor of an effective 
accident prevention program, which can come only by expansion of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

In a departmental report on a companion bill to my H. R. 2622 of the 84th 
een to provide grants to the States for silicosis victims, Secretary Mitchell 
said: 

“Inasmuch as the accident record for metallic and nonmetallic mines and 
quarries is high, there is obviously a great need for an effective accident pre- 
vention program.” 

Here are other excerpts from testimony before the Mine Safety Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor on behalf of increased appro- 


priations for the Bureau of Mines for safety and health programs in metal and 
nonmetallic mines: 
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“Orr Woopsurn, A Drrecror oF THE Grose-MIAMI MINE Rescuer & First Ap 
ASSOCIATION, GLOBE, ARIZ, 


“Mr. Metcatr. I am sorry that that was off the record. Would you repeat the 
last sentence? 

“Mr. Woopsurn. I have an awfully short memory. I wouldn’t say refusal. 

“Mr. Metcatr. The only failure. 

“Mr. Woopsurn. Well, let’s put it a little differently. I didn’t bring my 
dictionary. 

“Well, they [the Bureau of Mines] are hindered in answering all of our re- 
quests and desires, because of so many calls on their services that I call extra- 
curricular. 

“Mr. Mercarr. As a result of this hearing, we are all agreed that a showing 
has been made for a need for increased appropriations for the Bureau of Mines 
to conduct the present activities that are presently authorized, and we would like 
to have statements such as yours on the record to help us in presenting this 
matter to the Appropriations Committee.” 


“Mites P. ROMNEY, MANAGER, UTAH MINING ASSOCIATION 


“If I might say one other thing, on the matter of statistics: I think that 
again the Bureau is handicapped in personnel and facilities, and possibly in 
the development of methods that could effectively gather statistics, simply 
because of the fact of appropriations being inadequate. * * * 

“And I believe that with additional funds, additional personnel, organization 
of their statistical gathering procedures, so that that information would come 
directly back here rather than be tangled up with tonnage and production 
figures, and that sort of thing, the Bureau of Mines could do a much more effective 
job in statistics.” 


“BE. I. RENOUARD, MANAGER OF MINES, THE BUTTE DISTRICT OF THE ANACONDA 
Copper Co. 


“Further, the Anaconda Co. appreciates, and I believe that the mining in- 
dustry generally appreciates, the valuable impetus given to its health and safety 
programs by the United States Bureau of Mines in making available accident 
prevention courses, disaster assistance, accident investigation, requested safety 
inspections, first-aid and respiratory and protective equipment training, dust 
and ventilation suggestions, and for the publication of material on various 
aspects of health and safety, including accident statistics and analyses.” 


“Max W. Bowen, MINING ENGINEER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, THE GOLDEN CYCLE Corp., CoLorADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


“We of the mining industry have had ample opportunity to observe the spendid 
work that the safety engineers of the United States Bureau of Mines have done 
during the past many years. We feel the Federal agency can expand its activities 
in the field of mine safety and accident prevention and thereby accomplish much 
more in this field than could be accomplished by authorizing Federal inspection 
of mines and quarries. To properly accomplish this work through the United 
States Bureau of Mines, it probably would be necessary to provide adequate 
additional funds, but we are sure this could be done for considerably less increase 
than would be required for the addition of Federal mine inspectors.” 


“Frep BurNnetTT, SUPERINTENDENT, MONTANA PHOSPHATE CO., AND PRESIDENT, 
MONTANA MINING ASSOCIATION 


“* * * T think the industry, through that way, plus the help of the Bureau of 
Mines, because they certainly are a great help in many things, and I think that is 


se 


a great help in the approach to this problem. * * * 
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“Mr. Fsare. Do the United States Bureau of Mines, who of course receive these 
reports no doubt—do they in turn make available to you methods of correcting the 
safety hazards or even improving mining conditions, and so forth? What does 
the Bureau of Mines render as a service to you as an independent and operator. 

“Mr, Burnet. As a small operator we call on them for services such as this: 
Recently we purchased some diesel locomotives for use underground. That’s the 
first time we have done that and we asked them to supply us with recommenda- 
tions for manufacturers scrubbers to get rid of the gas and that sort of thing. 

“We have called on them for first-aid instruction to our men at times. They 
have sent instructions to give all our men or as many as we could persuade to 
take first-aid training.” 


“Bren KANGAS, CHISHOLM, MINN., MINE INspPector, St. Louis County, MINN. 


“* * * T oo along with these fellows from the mining companies here that we 
could use the educational facilities of the Bureau of Mines.” 


“ARNOLD H. OLSEN, ATTORNEY GENERAL, STATE OF MONTANA 


“#** An intensified program by Montana’s Industrial Hygiene Department, 
working in cooperation with the United States Public Health Service, and Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines, and representatives of the industry, coupled with a new 
and realistic industrial workman’s compensation law, could in a short time 
effectively cut the present accident and industrial disease ratio.” 


“WirLLIAM F. Eckert, A MEMBER OF THE SAFETY COMMITTEE OF THE LAKE 
SupeERIOR IRON ORE ASSOCIATION 


“Through the years, the educational and safety activities of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, with offices in Duluth, Minn., has furnished invaluable assist- 
ance in the promotion of safety programs in the Lake Superior district. In 
their field of training the Bureau’s well qualified personnel conduct courses in 
mine rescue, first aid, and accident prevention. 

“They also furnish valuable assistance in combating any mine fire and in 
the investigation of same. When needed they also assist in other safety and 
health activities such as dust and ventilation surveys, mine inspections, and 
specific safety problems. Any expansion of the Bureau of Mines present activi- 
ties would be welcomed by the iron ore companies. A greater number of motion 
picture films dealing with metal mine safety, sound slide films, and posters 
would be a great help to any mining company safety program. 

“Mr. Fsare. Mr. Eckert, in your opinion, the United States Bureau of Mines 
is doing a sufficient job, or do you think it could do a better job? 

“Mr. Eckert. I think their facilities could be expanded along the educational 
line. 

“Mr. Fsare. There would be no objection on your part or on the part of the 
industry as a whole to expand that? 

“Mr. EcKErT. We would welcome any additional help in the present activities 
they are doing or even increasing their educational activities. 

“We would welcome that.” 


“GrEorGE A. BorGeson, MANAGER, SAFETY AND Cratms, M. A. Hanna Co., 
Hresine, MINN. 


“Through the years, the educational and safety activities of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, with offices at Duluth, Minn., have furnished invaluable 
assistance in the promotion of our safety programs. 

“In their field training, the Bureau’s well-qualified personnel conduct courses 
in mine rescue, first aid, and accident prevention. In order to keep abreast of 
the changing conditions, these courses are renewed periodically. 

“They always furnish assistance in combating any mine fire and in the in- 
vestigation of same. In addition, they assist in other safety and health activi- 
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ties such as dust and ventilation surveys, inspections of mines and plants, and 
any specific mine-safety problems, 

“Their numerous publications serve as a general reference in accident 
prevention.” 


“At Koivu, ASSISTANT SAFETY SUPERVISOR, PICKANDS MATHER & Co., DuLuTH; 
MINN., AND Rosert F. WILSON, MANAGER, SAFETY AND COMPENSATION, OLIVER 
IrRoN Mrinineé Diviston, UNITED States STEEL Corp., DULUTH, MINN. 


“Mr. Mercatr. Do any of the rest of you have any comment so far before I go 
on to another question? 

“Now, do you feel that there is any place for the Federal Government in this 
mine-safety program ? 

“Mr. Koivu. If I may answer that, as George Borgeson said, in the matter of 
education, they could do more along the lines of education. They have their 
safety-training program, their mine-rescue and first-aid training program, and 
I think they could probably do a little more as far as educating the mines of the 
various mining companies. I think if they had probably one additional man in 
the Department, that might do it. 

“Mr. MeTrcatr. One additional man for this area to give you information and 
so forth? 

“Mr. Kotv. That is right. 

“Mr. Metcatr. Yes, Bob? 

“Mr. WiiLson. I would like to add, too, I think there is a place for the Bureau 
in this educational portion of the program in supplying us with, oh, let’s say, 
safety posters, particularly as pertain to mining. There is, we feel, a woeful 
lack of that type of material. 

“We ourselves, in the council, have prepared posters that apply just to mining, 
and have used those in our mines throughout the area. 

“We feel, too, that there is a need for more audiovisual aids. There is a woe- 
ful lack in that respect, and we find that those particular aids, movies, and slide 
films, are of particular interest to the employees. They seem to like them very 
much, and they are able to grasp the safety point that is put across, or points. 
We think in that area there is room for improvement, definitely. 
would want to work with them in preparing such films, and the like of that. 
We think in that area there is room for improvement, definitely. 

“Mr. Mercatr. Do you have any comments on that, Mr. Borgeson? 

“Mr. Borceson. Nothing further, but I am certainly wholeheartedly in accord 
with that. 

“The visual-aid program, I think, has advanced the safety tremendously, and 
that was discovered during the war that visual aid had many advantages over 
any other mode of putting across a practice.” 


“BERNARD W. STERN, RESEARCH DrREcTOR, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILI, 
AND SMELTER WORKERS 


“Mr. Ettrorr. Let me interrupt you right there. Under the present method of 
statistics keeping, or accounting, or whatever you call it, engaged in by the 
Bureau of Mines, there is no separation made of the figures for underground 
and for open pit, insofar as the copper industry is concerned? 

“Mr. Stern. That is right. 

“Mr. ErniotT. Now, do you mean to tell me that the last figures available 
from the Bureau of Mines are for the year 1953? These are the closing weeks of 
1956. 

Mr. STern. Up until last week, which was the last time we checked, that 
was true. 

“Mr. Ruopes. We are sort of in the position of working 3 years behind ourselves 
here, and not knowing what the modern trend is.” 
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“ALBERT PEZZATI, SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILI, 
AND SMELTER WORKERS 


“Proper diagnosis of a condition, it is axiomatic, must precede the treatment. 
We do not now have an adequate diagnosis of safety conditions in metal mines. 
An adequate diagnosis, in our view, is one that would enable us to isolate the 
most serious trouble spots, by type of mining, by States, if not by areas, and by 
causes. All agencies, employers, unions, and Government agencies could then 
concentrate their efforts on correcting the situation. 

“As of 1 week ago, when we started preparing our statements for these 
hearings, the latest data on metal-mine accidents that we could secure from 
the Bureau of Mines was that contained in the pamphlet Employment and 
Injuries in the Metal and Nonmetal Mines from the 1953 yearbook. The latest 
figures in this report are preliminary figures for 1953. 

“We can, today, secure more recent figures on mine accidents from such far 
removed and relatively smaller—and more backward, if I may say so—countries 
as the Union of South Africa, Ceylon, Burma, and Japan. 

“With regard to metal mining as a whole, and for each major metal, the 
Bureau’s figures report, regarding accidents, (1) the number of injuries, fatal 
and nonfatal, in each year; and (2) the frequency rates—accidents per million 
man-hours——on fatal and nonfatal accidents. 

“They tell us nothing about: 

(1) The area or State records on accidents. 

“(2) Accident rates by mining methods; that is, whether open-pit or under- 
ground ; a question to which Mr. Larson just addressed himself a few minutes ago. 

“(3) Major causes of recent accidents. 

(4) Any measure of the severity of accidents, other than fatalities, or any 
other data that would reveal to anyone concerned with doing something about 
mine safety where the problems were. The overall figures are, of course, 
important; but sometimes an overall figure conceals other significant facts. 

“Lest our criticism seem picayune, let me point out that what we are asking for 
in the way of statistical information is precisely the kind of information we 
once got from the Bureau of Mines. There has been a serious deterioration in 
the accident information prepared by this agency. 

“T have with me here a copy of the Bureau’s 1942 report, Metal and Nonmetal 
Mine Accidents in the United States. I suggest that members of this committee 
examine this report carefully and compare it with the most recent report for 
1953 to see how much less information is now reported on accidents. 

“This earlier tve of report—of which 1942 was the last—was complete, compre- 
hensive, and revealing ; they were probably the best in the world. There may have 
been just cause for discontinuing this kind of reporting during World War II, 
when manpower and paper restrictions required concentration on more urgent 
tasks. There is no valid justification for not having this same kind of informa- 
tion today.” 


“ERNESt SALVAS, Execurive BoArp MEMBER FOR DistrRicr 1, INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF MINES, MILL, AND SMELTER WORKERS, MONTANA 


“The Bureau of Mines reports annual accident figures for all metal mining, but 
does not use the same measures that are used here in Montana. Also, its figures 
are usually several years late. As of today, for example, the latest annual 
figures available to us are those for 1953. By contrast, accident figures for coal 
mining are reported monthly and are maintained on a fairly current basis. 

“Also, since about 1942, the Bureau of Mines figures on metal mining, unlike 
coal mining, do not show separate State information. Nor do they include 
any measure of severity of injury. 

“The statistical hodgepodge we find—in attempting to study this field—is in 
itself an indication of the neglect that it has suffered. A significant result of the 
adoption of the proposed metal-mining inspection bills should be a vast improve- 
ment in both the quantity and quality of statistical information, which in itself 
should provide a far better basis for the consideration of necessary action. 

“Mr. Fsare. Does your organization classify Montana’s mining industry, as a 
whole, as being one of the more hazardous areas in the United States, the metallic 
mining industry, or less, or average? 
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“Mr. Savas. Well, according to our studies, Congressman, the—and here 
again, it is a question of the lack of available information, which is a real 
tragedy when you start looking into this thing—according to our studies, Montana 
has, in our estimation, a slightly worse record than the industry as a whole.” 


“FRANK BuRKE, Director or SAFETY AND HEALTH oF THE UNITED STEELWORKERS 
or America, AFL-CIO 


“The problem we are faced with here is not cooperation between labor and man- 
agement, but information and the obtaining of adequate data, which the Bureau 
of Mines does not have at the present time, nor for that matter neither does the 
Department of Labor. * * *” 


Forest Service 


WITNESS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We are pleased to have with us the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Eneue. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity to be here and testify in support of the budget items for the 
United States Forest Service. 

My district, which runs from the Oregon line to and including 
Death Valley in California, comprises all or parts of 13 national 
forests. 

In fact, that district has the greatest remaining stand of commercial 
timber of any district in Congress, I think, except the one in Oregon 
immediately to the north of me and adjoining my district at Oregon 
line. 

I want to mention several of these items which are increased or 
involved in new items, and then comment briefly on some of the others 
on which no increase has been asked, but which I nevertheless regard 
as important. 

The first is an item of $416,000 for land boundary survey and mark- 
ing. Now, most of the many miles of boundary lines between the 
private forests and national forests in my district have not been 
surveyed or marker for 30 or 40 years. 

This creates serious problems for both the private owner and those 
responsible for the protection of timber and other resources on adjoin- 
ing national forest lands. 

e have had instances where some poor fellow thought he was 
entting on his own land and found out that he was cutting on national 
forest timberland. 

We have had instances in which the Forest Service gave cutting 
rights on land that didn’t belong to them at all; it belonged to private 
owners, as they found out much to their grief afterwards. 

Of course, they were hard put to rectify the situation as far as the 
private landowner was concerned. 

Now, that problem involves the unsystematic locating of boundary 
lines by investigation and all that sort of thing, and a good deal of 
wasted money. 

This fund is set up to undertake a comprehensive survey to locate 
and mark these ownership boundary lines. And will in my opinion be 
an excellent investment for the Government, both in saving the loss in 
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revenue values which they do lose in connection with the cutting of 
timber and conserving the time of the Forest Service employees. 

The second item is one that I regard as of very major importance. 
That is the research in forest-fire control. 

As you know, we spend large sums of money on forest-fire control 
and yet considering these very large sums expended each year by 
private, State, and Federal agencies in fighting forest fire, the total 
appropriation of less than $400,000 for research in this activity appears 
to be lear] y inadequate. 

A suitable increase in research to ascertain better ways and means 
to prevent and control forest fires would return many times the 
investment through savings in both resource values and fire-fighting 
costs. 

Now, my committee has announced that we intend to investigate and 
to study the reasons for these major forest fires such as we had in south- 
ern California this fall, the fire in Cleveland Forest being a good 
example. 

In my opinion the Forest Service has permitted some of these areas 
to grow up to inflammable piles of brush which under certain fire 
conditions are completely uncontrollable. The only thing a forest fire 
fighting organization can do under those conditions of high brush, dry 
weather, and high wind, is to get out of the way. 

Somehow or other they try to surround the fire. In 1943, when I 
was a member of the State senate in California, I was the coauthor 
of the first legislative appropriation for controlled brush burning. 
Now, I admit that brush burning won’t work in all instances, but we 


don’t do enough to find out how we can pera these fires from 


occurring and how we can limit the scope of fires once they occur. 

As the situation now stands, if a major fire takes off, the only thing 
they can do is back up to a natural barrier some place if one exists and 
try to stop the fire. They don’t always succeed because under some 
conditions those fires will jump as much as 2 or 3 miles. 

This research item is an increase of $51,400. In my opinion this 
program is not ambitious enough. I would like to see them do more. 

Our committee is going to study the fires which occurred on public 
domain areas both in the national forest created out of the public 
domain and on the public domain itself. The areas administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management sit immediately next to the forests. 

When the forests get on fire they burn up the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement’s as well as the national forests. 

I am in hopes that next year we can come around with some specific 
recommendations as to how action can be taken that will prevent these 
forest fires or limit the scope of the forest fires when they do occur. 

If that happens the time may come when we can cut down on the 
fire-fighting appropriation and use a little more money on preven- 
tive control rather than trying to do the impossible job of stopping 
the fires after they do occur. 

The next item is an increase of $151,000 for soil-erosion control and 
watershed management. This problem is directly connected with 
fires, especially those tremendous fires which we have been getting in 
southern California and in some of the desert areas in recent years. 

The brush has burned down, clear down into the roots. The first 
thing that the people have to worry about is being burned out, and the 
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next thing they have to worry about is being flooded out because when 
the brush is no longer there and there is nothing to hold the water 
whatever, the water and the floods come down in tremendous quanti- 
ties, simply washing off the side of the mountain. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to minimize the soil erosion and 
to improve the watershed conditions on the national forests and to 
go into a system of soil rehabilitation and watershed improvement 
which needs to be done. 

As I say, in the light of these disastrous fires with the resultant soil 
erosion occurring this sort of thing ought to be taken up and the appro- 
priation ought to be increased. 

An increase is also requested in the item “Fire protection,” an in- 
crease of $508,800, which brings the total up to $113,000. 

The forest fires in my State demonstrate the Forest Service is still 
far from on top of its fire-control job, especially in controlling the 
very costly major fires. 

The Forest Service has an excellent record, by the way, in fire con- 
trol methods. They have been progressive and even adventurous in 
the field of new methods of fire fighting. They have a better system 
of smoke jumpers and parachuters than you can probably find in the 
parachute division in our Army. 

I have wondered why the Army didn’t look at the experience in the 
Forest Service a little bit for some pointers on how to do jumping be- 
cause of the phenomenal job they do with it. 

This last year they have been using aerial tankers to spray these fires 
with a good deal of success. So I say that they have shown initiative, 
and they have been extremely progressive, almost to the point of being 
adventurous in the field of fire fi ot 

They are not getting the job done because some of these fires just 
simply cannot be stopped, they are too big, and they result from basic 
conditions which should not be permitted to exist. 

But until we find an answer as to how to apply preventative methods 
we still have to have, of course, the fire fighting done. 

Reforestation is an item on which there has been a requested increase 
of $305,000. Now that ties in with this item for soil erosion control 
and watershed management. It is one thing, of course, to stop the 
erosion and to get better watershed management, and it is another to 
get new trees growing up on these tremendous acreages which from 
year to year are burned off and become for all practical purposes—non- 
productive. 

The sooner we get these necessary funds to get planting done the 
sooner we make idle acres productive. 

I hope the committee will give its favorable attention to that item. 

The next to the last item on which they have asked for an increase, 
on which I want to comment, is the one on timber cut. That is a sub- 
stantial increase of a little in excess of $2 million. It brings it up to 
a total of $12,780,000. 

I appeared before this subcommittee several years ago and sug- 
gested that this amount be increased so that they could get this timber 
on the market. 

Out in my State there has been more timber burning up and being 
eaten by bugs than harvested and sold for the Federal Government. 
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I made the comment at the time that the “Insect Logging Company,” 
as I call it, actually harvested more timber in the United States than 
all the commercial loggers put together. 

Due to the increased appropriations in the State of California, they 
have doubled or tripled the amount of timber being taken out and in 
many areas today the sale of timber in the national forests of Cali- 
fornia are up to what the Forest Service consider the sustained-yield 
capability of those forests. 

And those sales return to the Federal Treasury $6 to $8 for every 
dollar appropriated for the purpose of marking the sales and getting 
that timber on the market. 

They are bidding up those sales. The market has been starved 
for timber and this is an item which represents in my opinion a good 
investment and very, very fine return. I hope they keep doing—they 
keep increasing sales until we break the high cost of the timber and 
stumpage. 

If we get lumber out faster it will be beneficial to everybody, par- 
ticularly the people in the construction and housing business. 

The last item is this matter of forest protection and other utiliza- 
tion, the recreation and public use. This is a good husky increase. 
It is an increase of $7.7 million, making a total of $11.5 million. A 

reat value of the national forest is the picnic and camp sites and 
Facilities that are provided for use by the general public. In recent 
years this public use has increased greatly while the camping and 
picnicking ground facilities have not been adequately maintained and 
ure inadequate. 

There are areas in my district where the streams have become abso- 
lutely insanitary because of the number of people living along those 
streams, using them for garbage, sewage, and everything else. 

An the Death Valley area at Bishop I often fly into the airport at 
Bishop. Many mornings when I fly off and ride over the area there 
will, be as many as 30 or 40 automobiles parked, indicating people 
camping on those streams. They don’t have any facilities. They 
just use whatever is there. 

In the last five sessions of Congress I have had legislation pending 
before the House Committee on Agriculture to earmark some $314 
million of forest revenues for the purpose of taking care of recreation. 
I don’t mean to appropriate it, because the Appropriations Committee 
objects, as I know, nt as you know, to the earmarking of funds. 

But I want to have a tab put on the money subject to the annual 


approval of the Appropriations Committee. 
Pp Pa Pp 


I never got the bill out of committee. 

I am going to have it back in again this year and another one besides, 
taking care of recreation on the forest areas outside of the national 
forests, because it amounts to a plowing back into the natural resource 
itself, some portion of the income to improve the use of the area for 
the people. 

This 1s a move in that direction and I certainly give it my vigorous 
and wholehearted support. 

Now, there is another item or two here, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
not going to mention except in passing. I would not want to appear 
before this committee and not mention this one. 
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That is the Institute of Forest Geneties at Placerville in my district. 
The requested appropriation for that little institution has not, I am 
informed, been increased, but I hope it is not reduced either because 
that is the place where they crossbreed these various trees and the 
potential benefits of that kind of experimentation, which is the onl 
one, I believe, with one exception, in the United States, is beyon 
comprehension. 

They are doing a tremendous job and the continuity of their efforts 
is important because if the trees now being crossbred over a :period 
of several years are permitted to die through the lack of adequate ap- 
propriations, then, of course, all of the work is lost. 

I ask permission to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will grant it and we are happy to have you with us 
this afternoon. 

Thank you very much. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Representative Talle, of Iowa. 

Mr. Tatie. Mr. Chairman, the American people in general and 
persons interested in forest conservation in particular, are indeed 
fortunate to have your distinguished committee again consider the 
budget items for the work of the Department of Agriculture’s Forest 
Service. 

Since my first appearance before your committee in support of the 
forestry items in our national budget, I have witnessed over the years 
a stea r and sturdy growth in our Nation’s forestry efforts and 
accomplishments. 

You have made possible realistic and solid gains in the field of farm 
forestry. 

I refer to the item on page 341, “Cooperation in forest management 
and processing,” under our State and private forestry cooperation 
work with the States. 

That farm foresters are at work out in the woods advising forest 
owners and farmers on how to grow better crops of salable trees is 
progress in which you may well take pride. I am happy that this 
work is being carried on in a growing number of States each year. 

The proposed increase of some $500,000 which has been recom- 
mended for this work for fiscal year 1958, is still another opportunity 
for your committee to assure further progress in the management of 
millions of acres of small forests in America. 

On occasion I have been asked, “Why does a Member of Congress 
from a great corn and hog-raising State show so much concern about 
the welfare of the Nation’s forests?” 

My first interest, naturally, has centered on the approximately 2% 
million acres of private forest lands in Iowa. The extent of. this 


area will amaze some who believe that trees are not important in Iowa. 

From surveys conducted and information supplied by State and 
Federal experts in forestry and agriculture, we know that Iowa’s 
forests are producing only about one-fourth of the annual income that 
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they could produce under improved forest management. These same 
surveys show that over one-half of Iowa’s forests are poorly stocked 
with trees and are producing almost no commercially valuable timber. 

Professor Hartman, the head of the Forestry School at Ames, has 
estimated the annual value of lowa’s forest products at nearly $20 
million. To increase this amount to $60 million annually would be 
good business in forestry. 

In.a town in my district, I have watched a small shop producing 
bows for archery enthusiasts, grow to a thriving local enterprise. 
Hard maple and black walnut are woods used along with other mate- 
rials in the manufacture of these bows. Every time a small wood- 
using enterprise is set up in a community, the community benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, when we realize that each year the sportsmen of our 
Nation spend $3 billion in the pursuit of their activities, we begin to 
understand why our forests are so important. 

In Iowa, and throughout America, the members of the Izaak Walton 
League have promoted proper care and regeneration of our forests, 
not only because of the hunting and fishing they provide, but also 
because forests contribute to national strength and prosperity. 

When some 25 million American sportsmen spend an average of 
$114.42 a piece each year for equipment, transportation, licenses, and 
miscellaneous expenses, the forests assume a new economic importance 
as a source of income to local communities. 

In the Nation, Mr. Chairman, we still have millions of acres in need 
of planting to trees if the land is to be made and kept productive. I 
believe recent studies show some 50 million acres in need of refores- 
tation throughout America. 

Few people know that in Iowa today we have some 500,000 acres 
of idle and depleted cropland that was originally in trees. This same 
land can grow valuable tree crops if seedlings are planted thereon. 

The Committee on Agriculture and the forestry experts who made 
this study of Iowa’s forestry potential also reported some 230,000 addi- 
tional acres of brushland on which valuable tree crops could be grown 
if planted to desirable species of trees. 

My plea, therefore, Mr. Chairman, is that you and your committee 
approve the increase for tree planting recommended in the budget 
under the “State and private forestry cooperation” item. 

For the past 18 years in Congress, I have watched our tree-planting 
activities'in cooperation with the States develop into an effective pro- 
gram. If the Congress is to redeem its responsibility to the American 
people for getting on effectively with the job of planting our unpro- 
duetive, idle, and brushlands to usable tree crops, there can be little 
that should be permitted to stand in our way. 

Your committee, Mr. Chairman, holds the key to rich conservation 
values and resources when one considers the tree planting needs of 
our Nation. 

When I discussed forestry matters with your committee in 1949, I 
mentioned a bill, similar to my H. R. 2952, which became law. The 
act included a recommended authorization of $20 million annually to 
fight forest fires in cooperation with the States. 

I am disappointed again this year to see the amount recommended 
in the present budget for this item so far short of the goal set up by 
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the Congress: To me, the State and private forestry cooperation 
work, which you are considering, is the keystone of the private for- 
estry effort being made on the small woodfantis and from forests in 
the Nation today. 

This committee knows of my abiding faith in forest research. 

The Ames Research Center, in which I have taken keen interest 
since its establishment, continues to be of great service in my State. 
Other projects involving the cooperation of Iowa State College, the 
Iowa Department of Conservation, the United States Forest Service, 
and private woodland owners are producing good results. 

IT hope eventually to see in Iowa a forest research program that will 
keep pace with the upsurge of interest in forest management, tree 
planting, and forest utilization which is now radiating from all seg- 
ments of our population. 

Favorable consideration of the forest research items in the budget 
will not only result in more adequate research facilities in Iowa, but 
also in increased forestry accomplishments wherever there are tree 
crops to be grown and managed. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to discuss 
with your committee the budget needs of the forestry programs in 
our Nation. Significant progress has been made since I last appeared 
before your committee to plead the cause of forest conservation. 

You deserve praise for the gains that have been made. The modest 
inereases you have granted in the past have been used wisely and well 
by the States and their Federal forestry partner, the United States 
Forest Service. 

The earnest thought and forward-looking consideration you give 
these forestry items each year will result in still greater advancement 
in the wise care of our forests as we learn to appreciate more fully 
the importance of our trees in the development of our country. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Talle, for appearing in front of us 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Tate. It is always a pleasure. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Kirwan. Mrs. Pfost, we are pleased to have you with us. You 
may proceed. 

Mrs. Prost. I appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to ap- 
pear before your committee to support the Forest Service appropria- 
tion request. With 15.5 million acres of national forest lands in 
my congressional district in the State of Idaho, I am intensely inter- 
ested in the proper care of these lands. 

Demands on the resources of our national forests are increasing 
rapidly. The budget requests of the Forest Service reflect these 
increasing demands and cover programs that are needed to keep 
abreast of them. 

In fiscal year 1956, receipts from lands administered by the Forest 
Service were nearly $117 million. 
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In fiscal year 1958, it is estimated that gross receipts will consid- 
erably exceed the amount in the Forest Service budget request. Aside 
from receipts, indirect values, such as recreation, wildlife, water, et 
cetera, are making invaluable contributions to the health and economy 
of our great Nation. 

First, I would like to support the increase for timber sales admin- 
istration and management. 

At the present time, the national forests in Idaho are not harvesting 
the full amount of this estimated annual allowable cut each year. 
This condition exists in the national forests of many of our States. 

In order to increase this cut to the full allowable amount, additional 
ee to process and administer these timber sales must be pro- 
vided. ‘Timber plays an important role in the economy of the State 
of Idaho. 

We should be cutting the full sustained yield just as rapidly as pos- 
sible, both from the standpoint of returns to the Federal Government 
and continuing employment in communities dependent on timber for 
their livelihood. 

When we consider that, for every dollar spent on timber sale ad- 
ministration, the Federal Government receives many times that in 
receipts, it is simply good business to provide for cutting the full 
sustained yield. ‘The increase of approximately $2 million for this 
work will go far in helping meet this need throughout the Nation. 
This‘increase will enable the Forest Service to administer an estimated 
cut of 8.75 billion board-feet in fiscal year 1958. 

I am also pleased to see the increase of some $3 million for struc- 
tural improvements for fire and general purposes. Most of this 
amount is to provide adequate housing for foresters living in isolated 
localities. 

Most forest rangers and their employees must live in small com- 
munities or remote areas close to their ranger districts in order to 
most effectively administer the national forests. Satisfactory private 
housing in many of these small communities is nonexistent. As a 
result, many families are forced to live in substandard houses which 
lack even the fundamental modern facilities. 

If the Forest Service is to retain their present foresters and obtain 
the additional help needed to handle increasing demands on our 
national resources, satisfactory housing is urgently needed in these 
remote locations. 

The increase of $7.7 million for recreation has my full support. 
Reereational use of the national forests throughout the Nation is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. With higher incomes, better high- 
ways, and more leisure time, more and more people are able to enjoy 
the relaxing beauty and healthy sports found in our national forests. 

As an example, in 1946 there were approximately 18 million recrea- 
tion visits to the national forests. In 1955 there were over 45 million 
visits. The Forest Service expects this to increase to nearly 66 million 
visits by 1962. 

My own State of Idaho has much to offer those looking for enjoy- 
ment in the national forests, whether it be a leisurely hike over a 
scenic trail, a battle of wits with a mountain trout, or a quiet picnic 
in.acampground. The recreation facilities in the national forests of 
Idaho are inadequate to handle the use they are now receiving. Over- 
crowded campgrounds are the rule rather than the exception. 
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The proposed increase in this item will enable the Forest Service 
to make satisfactory progress in this important program. 

I strongly urge approval of the increase for district ranger manage- 
ment. Increasing demands on the use of our national-forest resources 
is imposing a rapidly increasing workload on the district rangers. 

In many instances, forest rangers are so overloaded that adequate 
supervision of all the important uses in that area is impossible. 

In some cases, more help for the ranger will solve this. In others, 
the’ most satisfactory solution is to divide districts so that the work 
assigned to one ranger is not so great that important jobs must be 
slighted. 

The national need for minerals is also having its effect. on the na- 
tional forests. Extensive mineral exploration and development is 
on the increase. Special land uses of various types are also increasing 
steadily. 

The $1.5 million increase in the budget for these activities will en- 
able the Forest Service to provide the proper control and manage- 
ment of these uses that is necessary to protect our natural resources. 

In addition to the items which I have especially emphasized, there 
are a number of small increases for other items which are essential 
to keep the entire national-forest program in proper balance. Needs 
for such items as wildlife management, soil and water, revegetation, 
reforestation, and fire control are keenly felt in my district. 

The modest increases requested for these activities will enable 
continuing progress in these important lines of work. Hand in hand 
with these expanding programs is the need for additional research 
effort to point the way to better management and utilization of our 
natural resources. 

I also endorse the budget requests for roads and for insect and 
disease control. 

The State of Idaho fully realizes the importance of adequate roads 
to properly develop our national forests. Good roads are a must— 
to control fires, to Saba our timber, provide recreation, and in the 
development of many other forest uses. 

We also know only too well from experience the tragedy of an 
insect epidemic in our beautiful stands of timber. I strongly urge 
that the full amount contained in the budget for road construction 
and insect and disease control be approved. 

We in the State of Idaho are keenly aware of the importance of 
a well-balanced sound program of management on our national 
forests. 

The economy of Idaho is closely tied to the proper utilization and 
management of our national forests. 

I strongly urge approval of the Forest Service budget as presented 
to enable these vitally needed programs to proceed in an orderly 
manner. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee appreciates your appearance today. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 





Mr. Kirwan. Now we will hear from our colleague, Mr. Landrum, 
of Georgia. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the budget for the work of the United States For- 
est Service for the coming fiscal year provides for increases in several 
items which are of prime importance in my district in Georgia. 

The increase of some $2 million for the administration and manage- 
ment of timber sales will permit additional timber to be harvested 
from the Chattahoochee National Forest in north Georgia. 

Each year more hunters, fishermen, and campers are making their 
way to north Georgia to the recreational areas which have been built, 
some of them back in the CCC days. 

The $7% million increase for recreation and public use of our na- 
tional forests is at least a realistic attempt to place the public camp- 
grounds in shape for the use of people visiting the forest. 

All of the increases for national forest protection and management 
shown on page 341 of the budget are important. I notice from the 
report on the national forests that last year almost $120 million were 
received from timber sales and other forest uses. I know that in my 
own district the money paid to counties from the national forest tim- 
ber sales is of real importance in the area’s economy. 

It appears to me to be good business to provide additional funds so 
that these public areas can be made to produce the maximum in timber 
under good management and cutting practices. 

My State of Geor gia for many years has been cooperating in the 
forest tree planting program w ith the Forest Service. We also have 
12 farm foresters trying to cover 150 counties where private forest 
lands are important. 

Last year your committee granted increases in the State and private 
forestry cooperation items. I know that your foresight in. aiming 
direct at the small woodland where a lot of miscutting is still being 
practiced and where lands are still in need of good management 
is a wise one, indeed. 

The increases shown for the far m forestry work, tree planting, 
and general forestry assistance again this year in the budget will help 
all of the States in these very beneficial programs to do just a little 
better job than in the past year. 

Your committee realizes, I am sure, the important place of the 
millions of small woodland owners in our forest picture today. I 
hope that every consideration will be given to granting these increases 
in the Federal-State cooperative forestry work for the coming fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Landrum? 
Mr. Lanprum. It does, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. As always , it is a pleasure to have you before us. 
Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Evrorean Pine SHoor Morn 
WITNESS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forpv. Mr. Chairman, a year ago, I was privileged to address 
this committee in reference to the destructive activity of the European 
pine shoot moth in the evergreen forests of Michigan and other States. 

At that time I requested the appropriation of an additional $25,000 
for intensive research in the control of the shoot moth in the area 
: the West Ottawa Soil Conservation District in Ottawa County, 

ich. 

You may remember that I pointed out that this soil-conservation 
district was willing to put up the money to initiate the program early 
in the spring—a necessity for effective work—if Federal funds could 
be made available for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957. 

This committee realized the serious implications of the effect: of 
the shoot moth and made certain changes in the activity schedule 
of the Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriations 
bill, 1957, to provide an increase of $375,000 for forest management 
research. 

By this adjustment you provided an additional $75,000 for expand- 
ing research on major pests of forest trees. The committee’s recom- 
mendation was adopted by the Congress and the work in Ottawa 


County has now been going on for nearly a year. 

At this point IT would like to read from the 1956 Annual Report 
of the West Ottawa Soil Conservation District, a report on progress 
made on control of European pine shoot moth. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


Prooress MADE oN CONTROL OF EuROPEAN Pine SHOOT MoTH 


During 1956, the district directors with the assistance of Congressman Ford 
were successful in getting two full-time research entomologists assigned to the 
eontrol of the Buropean pine shoot moth. The district also contributed financial 
assistance, labor equipment, and plantations for conducting the control tests. 

The Lake State Forest Experiment Station, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is conducting the shoot moth contro! studies along with other plantation 
management research work that they have underway at the Lower Peninsula 
Forest Research Center. John L. Arend is in charge of this center and the 
Federal forest research in lower Michigan. 

Dr. William E. Miller, shoot moth specialist, Arnold Drooz, and Dean Haynes 
are the entomologists working on this project. 

The first vear insecticide tests were designed to evaluate the effectiveness of all 
the common methods being tried or considered for shoot moth control. One acre 
plots were laid out in two different red pine plantations in the county that were 
badly infested with shoot moth. Approximately 15 different DDT spray treat- 
ments were applied to these plots in the spring and summer using back pump 
sprayers, hydraulic orchard sprayers, mist blower, fogging machine, and airplane 
applications. Malathiun was also tried to compare its effectiveness with DDT as 
well as hand clipping of infested buds. 

Results of these first year tests show that the European pine shoot moth can 
be controlled in badly infested red and scotch pines with DDT sprays applied at 
the rate of 1 pint per foot of tree height. Clipping the infested pine twigs in 
midsummer as part of Christmas tree shearing operations is also a successful 
method of control. 

Early detection of European pine shoot moth in pine plantings before the insect 
has time to build up a heavy damaging population will greatly simplify control. 
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Intensive laboratory tests are being conducted this winter using numerous new 
insecticides on exposed shoot moth larva. The most promising of these insecti- 
cides will be field tested with different equipment next spring and summer. 

It is evident that a successful beginning has been made in this area 
of research. I am pleased to inform the committee that I am advised 
by the Director of Forest Insect Research of the Forest Service that 
the budget estimate submitted to the Congress includes provisions of 
coninuing this work on the shoot moth. 

May I express to the committee my deep appreciaion and the appre- 
ciation of the pine-tree growers of Michigan for making possible this 
essential and productive research. 

I trust that you will recommend the appropriation of sufficient 
funds to continue the work through fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you for coming. We appreciate your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ALASKA PROGRAMS 
WITNESS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. Now we will hear the Delegate from Alaska, Mr. 
Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, I want to express at the outset my 
appreciation for the time you have given me to testify in connection 
with appropriations for Alaska contained in the budget for the Inte- 
rior Department. 

ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


I should like to endorse here the appropriation request of $6 million 
for the Alaska public works program but to express my disappoint- 
ment that the Interior Department did not seek more funds to carry 
out projects which have met all preliminary tests and are ready for 
contract lacking only appropriations. In that connection I should 
like to quote here a radiogram dated January 23 which I received from 
Mr. J. S. MacKinnon, Jr., vice president of the Juneau, Alaska, 
Chamber of Commerce: 

Urgently request every consideration be given request of Juneau-Douglas 
Independent School District for APW funds to construct gymnasium and audi- 
torium project 50-A-176, sections 2 and 3, before Bureau of Budget. Financing, 
final plans, and specifications all completed. Will be able to bid this project 
immediately if funds made available. 

This is only one of the many excellent projects which are sought 
through the Alaska public works program. The projects which have 
been completed under this program have been of inestimable value to 
the communities concerned, which under the terms of the law bear 
half the final costs. I can think of no other single program inaugu- 
rated for the Territory of Alaska which has demonstrated the wisdom 
of the Congress so effectively. Many gains have been recorded to 
alleviate a situation largely brought about by the impact of defense 
activities in the Territory. I do urge at a minimum that favorable 
action be taken on the $6 million sought in the 1958 fiscal year but want 
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to express again the hope that consideration be given to increasing 
this amount. 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


It is my understanding that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has re- 
quested funds for its Alaska operations totaling $9,310,564, an amount 
which I should like to endorse. I should like to mention specifically 
the $3,311,000 construction program to provide such badly needed 
school facilities for our native children. Those projects are listed 
here: 


Alakanuk School 5 Mountain Village facilities__. $114, 000 
Alitak School 93, 000 | Napakiak School 70, 000 
Barrow facilities New Stuyahok School 107, 000 
Chifornak School Noorvik School 147, 000 
English Bay School Pilot Station School 85, 000 
Eagle School Tanunak School 112, 000 
Fairbanks dormitories Pogiak School 100, 000 
house 80 children Tuntuntuliak School__.___.. 104, 000 
Hooper Bay School Unalaklett facilities____.___ 110, 000 
Kotzebue facilities Wales School 
Manokotak School 


It ismy great hope that the committee will agree that the need must 
be met and will approve this item. 

Another important amount sought is $98,034 for relocation services. 
Last year Congress made available money to reestablish this activity 
and although it is my understanding the office is not vet functioning 
100 percent, it is hoped that personnel will be located to do the job 
which needs doing so badly. As you no doubt know, huge military 


construction programs are being carried on throughout northern and 
northwestern Alaska in connection with the DEW line and related 
activities. In addition, there is much more construction contemplated, 
both Federal and private. Much of the work is the kind which can be 
well performed by our native people. There is a crying need for 
coordination to supply the demand for labor and to lend and economic 
hand to many of our native citizens. The relocation service activities 
could be of great assistance in this. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Under the new administrative setup of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, where the activities have been divided between the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Alaska’s share in the 1958 fiscal year budget for the former would 
total $1,010,525 and for the latter, $3,055,840. In addition, certain 
other activities amounting to $160,500 under the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife would bring the Alaska total to $4,226,- 
865. A considerable portion of this total—that for the administration 
of Alaska’s fish and game—could be saved the Federal Government if 
only that Government would be willing to transfer these activities to 
the local control of the Territory. The people of Alaska feel very 
strongly that if their repeated requests through the years could be 
favorably received and the transfer accomplished, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could be saved many millions of dollars in administrative 
eosts and the greatly depleted fishery resource would be restored 
through local action. 
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I should like to endorse generally the programs for Alaska planned 
by the Bureau of Land Management i in the sum of $1,882,100, by the 
Geological Survey in the amountof $2,580,000, by the Bureau of Ree- 
lamation in the amount of $517,300, by the Bureau of Mines in the 
sum of $477,220, and by the National Park Service in the sum of 
$1,643,500. 

One of Alaska’s most magnificent and abundant resources is its 
scenery as a tourist attraction. More and more Americans are trav- 
eling to the Territory rather than choosing a foreign holiday. This 

can’t help but eventually bring increased taxes to both the Territory 

and the Federal Government through greater rs cng of the tour- 
ist dollar. I am pleased to note that the program for the National 
Park Service in Alaska includes more trails and roads in Mount Me- 
Kinley National Park, rehabilitation work on the hotel there, and 
construction in Glacier Bay National Monument. 

One of the most important roles played by the several Interior 
Department agencies in Alaska is that undertaken by the Bureau of 
Land Man: agement. The activities of that agency in Alaska are ter- 
ribly important in view of the fact that over 99 percent of Alaska 
lies in Federal ownership. I am always hopeful that vastly increased 
appropriations for this agency will be sought and made, especially in 
view of the overwhelming need for an expanded survey program. 
Surveying of Alaska’s public domain proceeds all too slowly. 

Mr. Krrwan. As you know, Mr. Bartlett, this committee is anxious 
to see that everything reasonable is done in Alaska. It has been a 


pleasure to have you before the committee again this year. 


Forest Service Procram For SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WITNESS 


HON. EDGAR H. HIESTAND, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Next, the gentleman from California, Mr. Hiestand. 

Mr. Hrestanp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, once again southern 
California has had a disastrous forest fire, this time starting about. 
Christmas. It burned over some 60,000 acres and this time took many 
homes and some loss of life. 

In 1955 the Los Padres Forest was the scene of a horrible fire 
burning some 80,000 acres. 

In late December 1953, and into January 1954, again at the end of a 
dry season, the Angeles National Forest was the scene of a disastrous 
fire above the cities of Monrovia, Arcadia, Sierra Madre. This fire, 
with 3 others in the Angeles National Forest, that summer ag- 
gregated over 70,000 acres. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this situation simply cannot and must 
not be repeated. Each year I have appeared before your committee 
and requested more funds for fire suppression and fire prevention. 
Each year relatively small funds have been added, in 1954 by the 
House Appropriations Committee, in 1955 by supplemental appropria- 
tions, in 1956 added on the Senate side, 
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But in the aggregate, we are still pennywise and pound foolish. 
Last year I submitted a detailed statement showing that the increased 
appropriations had paid for themselves tenfold by preventing or sup- 
pressing fires quickly before they got out of hand. 

Part of our difficulty has been that the Department itself has not 
asked for sufficient funds. Actually the Forest Service probably has 
asked the Department for funds, but the heavy pressure for funds 
for other branches of the Department as a whole have pushed the 
Forest Service aside. 

Don’t be misled by the request for $18 million additional funds over 
last year. $7,750, 000 of that is for much needed recreational facili- 
ties, ‘long neglected. Another part of it is for the various contribu- 
tion to the retirement funds, pursuant to Public Law 854, hitherto 
in the civil service appropriation request. That’s over $2 million. 

Still another $5 million is for added timber- cutting personnel and 
equipment, as well as housing for the personnel in faraway places. 
We have to make it attractive in order to get the people. 

This increased timber operation results in a vast increase in income 
to the Treasury. The timber cut in 1956 paid the Treasury about 
$117 million, in fiscal 1957 $126 million, and in 1958 will probably 
bring $156 million. All of this goes into the General Treasury and the 
Forest Service gets no credit for it. 

The increase in the fire fighting and prevention funds for the entire 
Nation is only $508,000. Certainly pennywise and pound foolish, it’s 
a drop in the bucket. 

The 4 southern California forests alone need $1,475,000 imme- 
diately for fire prevention, permanent installations, additional equip- 
ment and personnel. 

I regret exceedingly that the larger requests for other needs have 
seemed to obliterate this most desparate need. I sincerely hope your 
committee will consider the unique position of southern California 
forests, especially toward the end of a dry season. Hazards have in- 
creased with increased use of the forests and additional fires have been 
set by military airplane operations. The added use of helicopters 
and modern equipment have saved thousands of acres. 

It takes 50 years to regrow a forest, and once the face of the moun- 
tains is denuded, flood hazards to the territory below are indeed 
frightening. The floods of 1934 and 1938 took out many millions in 
property and over 100 lives. 

Your most serious consideration is requested. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION REQUESTED 


1. To illustrate advantages of strong initial action 


Comparison of two fires on Cleveland National Forest : 

One in 1955; other in 1956. Same time of year (August 30 and September 2). 
Both started about noon. Both in heavy brush. Weather and burning condi- 
tions very similar. Initial attack: 5 minutes and 11 minutes. One fire fought 
with 1 tanker and 3 men, took 115% hours to control, burned 6,593 acres, 
required employment of 701 men, cost $325,000 to control, and $46,000 extra for 
rehabilitation to control floods. Other fire fought with 2 tankers and 30 men, 
took 1 hour and 10 minutes to control, burned 2 acres, cost $1,475 to control, and 
required no extra cost for rehabilitation. 

Another comparison, Angeles National Forest, above Sierra Madre (under 
Mt. Wilson Observatory), July 6, 1956: 

Very steep country. Initial attack with helicopter and 15 men. Fire held to 
40 acres. Suppression cost $12,000. Watershed damage (estimated) $6,000. 
With helicopter, crew was on job in 20 minutes. Had helicopter not been used, 
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would have taken crew 114 hours, estimated that fire might have burned 850 
acres, cost of control $100,000, and watershed damage over $800,000. 
2. Receipts from national forests 


We spoke of fees collected from national-forest lands which do not show up 
in' Forest Service statement on receipts but are paid directly to Interior 
Department. 

These are receipts under the Mineral Leasing Act for gas, oil, etc. Interior 
Department does not segregate receipts so as to show which originate on national- 
forest lands. We estimate that those from national forests run about $2 million. 
This, however, is only a small part of Interior’s receipts from all federal lands. 


Mr. Kirwan. Weare glad to have your statement. 


TIMBERLINE LopGE 


WITNESS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Now we will hear from Mr. Norblad, of California. 

Mr. Norsxiap. Gentlemen, I indeed appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before the committee today. 

am here in connection with proposed appropriations for Timber- 
line Lodge, which will both be of tremendous benefit to the public who 
use this facility and the resort areas nearby and, I am fully satisfied, 
a benefit to the Federal Government itself. 

This lodge, built about 20 years ago, is a very elaborate and beau- 
tiful structure. However, the original idea was to have the WPA 
construct a first and central unit of a well-rounded resort facility 
and at a later date to add many other accommodations and vital 
services. Because of the fact that these additional facilities and 
accommodations have not been built, the lodge has been in financial 
difficulty ever since it was opened. Prior to World War II, it was 
operated by various groups and particularly by a group of Portland 
businessmen operating as sort of a civic organization. 

After World War II ended, the lodge was again opened, but be- 
cause of the fact that it has expensive overnight accommodations and 
a rather small but somewhat elaborate dining room its operations 
again were in trouble. Hundreds of thousands of sightseers and 
skiers who are in the immediate area are not interested in full-course 
dinners and rooms with private fireplaces, but rather their principal 
need is for hamburgers and low-cost lodging, and if this is tovieed 
the operation should be on a financially sound basis, both as far as its 
management is concerned and the Federal Government. For, as a 
matter of fact, the Federal Government will be money in the pocket 
ahead if they go ahead and make these additional investments. 

I also point out that during the 20 years of its existence there has 
been a great deal of deterioration and, of course, repairs are needed. 

It has been well established tht if this were on private lands and 
available for purchase outright by a commercial organization that 
there would be no difficulty whatsoever in selling it and have a com- 
mercial developer add on the facilities which I am asking for today. 
The fact, of course, is that it is on Federal land and operated by 
the Forest Service, and the responsibility for the capital investment 
remains with the landlord, which is the Federal Government through 
its Forest Service. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for your statement. 
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Forest RecreEATION AREAS ' 


Mr. Norrevt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the record 
a letter concerning the need for funds for public-use areas in the 
national forests. 

Mr. Kirwan. The letter will be inserted. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


W. F. Norre 1, 
Representative from Arkansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stir: In President Hisenhower’s budget for the year 1958, he is asking 
for $7,748,100 for recreation-public use. When we consider the 180 million acres 
of national forests in the United States and Alaska, and the large recreational 
use today compared to the small amount of appropriations received from year 
to year, our forest officials haven’t been able to properly supervise public camp- 
grounds, built during CCC days. 

The concentration of litter makes a fire and health hazard, where, if supervised, 
they facilitate administration. One forest fire could be far more expensive than 
the appropriation that is requested. 

Our national recreational industry has grown to a $9 billion business. Our 
sparsely populated State of Wyoming had approximately a $136 million income 
from it last year, the second largest business in the State. 

Our national forests are as much and perhaps more in need of funds than the 
Park Service. Figured on a comparative basis, I don’t believe the amount re- 
quested is nearly adequate. 

I will appreciate it very much if this letter is made a part of the hearing 
record. 

Yours very truly, 


Cora, Wro., February 5, 1957. 


CARROLL R. NOBLE, 
President, Wyoming Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


Forest SERVICE 


Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert at this point 
in the record two letters which I have received with respect to Forest 
Service appropriations. 

Mr. Krrwan. They will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


FEBRUARY 5, 1957. 
Hon. Don Magnuson, 
Appropriations Subcommittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Maanuson: The civic clubs of northern Utah have long 
been interested in the work of the United States Forest Service. We particularly 
appreciate the fine work the Forest Service has done in protecting watersheds 
and developing recreation areas for the people of northern Utah. Much of this 
has been made possible by the acquisition of watershed land by the Forest 
Service. 

We are very happy to see that the proposed budget carries funds for acquisi- 
tion of lands for the Cache National Forest and badly needed funds for recrea- 
tion. Acquisition of watershed lands are vital to insure safe and plentiful 
supply of culinery water to our growing cities. 

We urge your strong support for approval by your committee of the entire 
budget for the Forest Service as proposed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Will you please make this letter a part of the official record of the hearings 
on the Forest Service budget. 

Very truly yours, 


LINN C. BAKER, 
President, Associated Civic Clubs of Northern Utah. 
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WENATCHEE, WASH., February 4, 1957. 
Don MAGNUSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeEaR Don: Very pleased to hear the news on KPQ today that the Forest 
Service recreation program and the Forest Service recognition in the national 
budget is so favorable this year. I have been interested in the national forest 
being a vice president of the North Central Washington Council of Boy Scouts of 
America, and I have two young boys. I am personally acquainted with the sery- 
ice rendered in the Wenatchee National Forest and in the Okanogan Forest. 

Our area counts lumbering and forest service lands as one of it’s big resources 
with the sustained yield program in existence. This community and the area 
served by KPQ are vitally concerned with the expansion of the Forest Service 
program. 

The appropriation hearings will be held before the subcommittee on appropria- 
tions for the Department of Interior in the very near future, The budget as I 
review it indicates a lot of work and planning by experts, for the protection of 
our forest lands, their utilization and water resources. 

I can’t begin to tell you how important it is to the irrigation, cattle, lumbering 
and recreation which is the life blood of Central Washington, that this budget 
be approved as a forward step in our country’s utilization of resources. 

Kindest personal regards, 
JAMES W. WALLACE, President, KPQ. 


Forest SERVICE 


Mr. Bunce. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert into the record 
at this point a telegram from the Idaho Wildlife Federation, urging 
approval of various items for the Forest Service. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will be inserted. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Boise, Ipano, February 4, 1957. 
Hon. Hamer H. Bupee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Re United States Forest Service appropriations, Idaho Wildlife Federation 
requests that you do all in your power to maintain in appropriation act of 
1957 the full amount of the budget and the increases under the Budget Bureau 
action for 1958, particularly in respect to the items designated for recreation- 
public use, and that this telegram be filed with the records of the hearings now 
in progress before the Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 85th Congress. 

IDAHO WILDLIFE FEDERATION Pusiic LANDS COMMITTEE, 
By Homer E. MARTIN. 


Forest SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Whitten has forwarded to the commit- 
tee a letter from the Delta Council which I will insert in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


DELTA CoUNCIL, 
Stoneville, Miss., January 19, 1957. 
Hon, JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR JAMIE: We understand that the President’s budget for the fiscal year 
1958 submitted to Congress on January 17 contained a recommendation for an 
increase in funds for the Forest Service. We are heartily in favor of this in- 
crease and sincerely hope that special attention will be given to this when it comes 
before the House Appropriations Committee. 

We are particularly interested in the increase for forestry research. Only yes- 
terday, we completed a meeting of our Southern Hardwood Forest Advisory 
Committee and research group. This is a group composed of individuals and 
companies from Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Alabama who 
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think the research program in bottomland hardwoods, carried on by the Delta 
branch of the Southern Forest Experiment Station, is so important to the future 
of the hardwood industry that they are contributing approximately $75,000 over 
a 5-year period to supplement State and Federal funds available for this work. 
Your attention is called to the attached list of contributors. 

The history of this industry effort dates back to your visit of several years 
ago to Stoneville and the suggestions that you made at that time. You told us 
that if industry would assist with funds, this action would encourage Congress 
to increase appropriations. As you know, the research program in bottomland 
hardwoods has until very recently suffered greatly from lack of funds. This has 
been partially our own fault, since no organized effort was made to focus atten- 
tion on the importance of this work. We have received increased appropriations 
since initiating the industry effort ; however, the bottom-land hardwood research 
program is still only meagerly financed. 

We sincerely hope that a portion of the increase in forestry research funds 
recommended for fiscal year 1958 can be used to strengthen the bottom-land hard- 
wood program. We believe that hurdwood interests are demonstrating their 
willingness to help carry the financial load. Also, the fact that these businesses 
are putting up funds to help supplement Government appropriations is evidence 
of the fact that they consider this work of great importance. 

We wish to express appreciation to you for your continued interest and support 
of agricultural-research programs and sincerely hope that you will use your 
influence in behalf of bottom-land hardwoods when this matter comes before 
the House Appropriations Committee. 


Cordially, 
B. F. Smirn, Secretary-Manager. 


Contributions to Delta Research Foundation, 1956 


Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn 

Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn 
Breece-White Manufacturing Co., Eudora, Ark 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn 


Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Helena, Ark 

Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark 

Deltic Farm & Timber Co., El Dorado, Ark 

D. L. Fair Lumber ©o., Louisville, Miss._............-......-....-.. 
Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark 

Georgia Pacific Plywood Co., Jackson, Miss 

Gulf Lumber Co., Inc., Mobile, Ala 

Hillyer Deutsch & Edwards, Inc., Oakdale, La 

J; Bi, SS TOR GPs De, i os irre innit 
McGraw-Curran Lumber Co., Yazoo City, Miss 
McKnight Veneer & Plywoods, Inc., Helena, Ark 

Roy O. Martin Lumber Co., Alexandria, La 

Masonite Corp., Laurel, Miss 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Shreveport, La 
Memphis Plywood Corp., Memphis, Tenn 

Mobile River Saw Mill Co., Mount Vernon, Ala 
Newellton Hardwood Co., Newellton, La 

Nickey Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn 

Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark 

scenes bhpnchinceerenmnebenesinsichendessinen 
Townsend Lumber Co., Inc., Stuttgart, Ark 

Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La 

A. DeWeese Lumber Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Miss 
Mississippi Products Co., Inc., Jackson, Miss 

E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn 

Miller & Co., (Mico Log) Selma, Ala 

Tillar & Co., Tillar, Ark 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, Tl 

R. F. Learned & Son, Inc., Natchez, Miss 

J.C. Allen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Tchula, Miss 
Beisel Veneer Hoop Co., Helena, Ark 

Union Producing Co., Shreveport, La 

Hallett Manufacturing Co., Mobile, Ala 
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Forest SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert a statement received from Congressman 
Bennett in connection with Forest Service appropriations. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES E. BENNETT IN BEHALF OF COOPERATIVE 
Forestry FuNps AND OTHER MATTERS 


I deeply appreciate this opportunity to testify in behalf of needed funds in the 
field of forestry. I understand that the Florida Board of Forestry has unani- 
mously endorsed a request to Congress for cooperative funds, as follows: 


1957-58 | 1956-57 


| | 
COE SOG BORED) .. ncn cnnacknsccceschelistiidetediisattbidtled $15, 000, 000 $10, 000, 000 
CM 4 (nursery and planting) 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Ce EOI oid te, ood a ob sen ctrchccsbasdes irra otansincelltntasbtinchsamenenteraeeeliinds 2, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Acreage under protection has increased steadily in Florida and in 
the South, requiring more funds. In Florida, in November of 1956, 6 
additional counties voted for protection and we need additional funds 
to provide for this 114 million acres. Also, costs of equipment, man- 
power, and supplies have continued to increase while the CM 2 allot- 
ment has remained virtually the same for about 8 years. This big job 
needs greater Federal participation. 

I understand that no increase in nursery and planting assistance has 
been requested as the Soil Bank Act has provided additional funds 
for this purpose. However, the farm forestry-assistance program 
needs much greater attention as more emphasis is needed in the very 
extensive forest acreage owned by small woodland owners. This 
CFM increase is greatly needed. 


FOREST RECREATIONAL AREAS 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point in the record we will insert a letter re- 
ceived from Governor Smith, of Oregon, concerning forest recrea- 
tional areas. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


CHAIRMAN, HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirk: The Natural Resources Committee of the State of Oregon is an 
independent agency functioning as an advisory committee. The governor of the 
State is chairman, and the members represent the various administrative agen- 
cies of the State concerned with the conservation, utilization, and development of 
all the natural resources in the State of Oregon. 

Inasmueh as the Federal Government owns 60 percent of the total commercial 
forest lands in Oregon, the natural resources committee has studied and dis- 
cussed the utilization of federally owned lands as the management thereof 
affects the social and economic structure of this State and its people. One facet 
of this problem has been the past and present unsatisfactory condition of many 
of the recreation areas and facilities administered by the United States Forest 
Service. The natural resources committee is deeply concerned about this im- 
portant feature of multiple land use of our national-forest lands. There has 
been very little development or expansion of forest recreational areas and facili- 
ties since the termination of national forest campground construction by the use 
of the CCC labor in the 1930’s. In addition, insufficient maintenance work has 
been done; thus, some facilities have continued to deteriorate to a state beyond 
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repair, resulting in less and less accommodations as public demands have grown 
continually greater. This lack of sufficient funds to develop, maintain, and 
administer this important recreation resource is contrary to established Forest 
Service policy which includes among other premises: (1) the development of 
recreational resources for public recreational opportunities; (2) the development 
of those facilities as will aid in the enjoyment of those types of recreation appro- 
priate to the forest; (3) to install, or permit the installation of, the necessary 
facilities to serve public needs. 

The overall result of a number of years of neglect has been an overcrowding 
of people into areas too small to take care of the demand, and thousands of people 
each year being unable to find facilities for their use. This has had the effect of 
seriously lessening the enjoyment of visitors to our national forests, and overuse 
has resulted in grave problems of sanitation, damage to public property by overuse, 
loss of scenic values, and pollution of our lakes, streams, rivers, and reservoirs. 
To prevent just such occurrences was one of the major reasons of the Forest 
Service in originally providing special areas for intensive public use. The 
bencficial effects to the land, forests, and streams within our national forests are 
self-evident where such provisions have been made. 

The natural resources committee is cognizant of the fact that the Forest Service 
has been allotted some increase in appropriations for recreational areas and 
facilities, but so far they have been woefully insufficient to do the job. For 
example, the amount allocated for the 1956-57 fiscal year for region 6 (Oregon- 
Washington) was $405,000, of which $49,300 was earmarked by Congress for 
winter-sports development at Mount Baker. This leaves only $355,700 for ex- 
penditure on some 909 campgrounds and picnic areas, and 32 other winter-sport 
areas. It is apparent that much greater increases than those so far appropriated 
will have to be obtained in order to put all areas and facilities in suitable condi- 
tion and to construct and provide sufficient additional facilities consistent with 
present and future public interest and demand. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has recently requested the United States Forest 
Service to develop a long-range program to provide for the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing forest recreation areas and the construction of new facilities. This is to be 
outlined in 5- and 10-year programs designed to provide for present use as well 
as future public demands. On the basis of preliminary information, it appears 
that if the Bureau of the Budget will approve, and Congress will appropriate, 
the moneys necessary to implement these programs, the national forests will once 
again be able to contribute materially to the wealth and social well-being of our 
society from a recreational standpoint, not only in Oregon but throughout most 
of the Nation. 

The Natural Resources Committee of the State of Oregon wishes to go on record 
as strongly endorsing the proposed 5- and 10-year recreational plans of the Forest 
Service and the approval and subsequent appropriation of funds necessary to put 
them into effect as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMO Situ, Governor. 


Forest SErvics 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point in the record there will be included a 
letter received from the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
concerning Forest Service appropriations. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 6, D. C., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. MicH ager J. Ktrwan, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Interior and Related Agencies, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: The National Lumber Manufacturers Association believes 
that a balanced Federal budget should be aggressively sought along with pro- 
visions for debt retirement without increased taxes. Expenditures of Govern- 
ment departments and bureaus should be frequently scrutinized to the end that 
they be kept toa minimum. Although our industry is the beneficiary of some of 
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the forestry appropriations proposed in the Federal budget, we feel that in the 
national interest we should forgo the advantage we might gain from larger ap- 
propriations, and urge that you follow a consistent course of keeping forestry 
as well as other expenditures of the Federal Government at a reasonable 
minimum. 

President Eisenhower concluded his budget message to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1955 with the following statement : 

“This budget proposes that such progressive economic growth will be fostered 
by continuing emphasis on efficiency and economy in Government, reduced 
Government expenditures, reduced taxes, and a reduced deficit. The reduced 
requests for new obligational authority promises further that, barring unforeseen 
circumstances, the budgets I shall recommend in the future will be directed 
toward the same objective.” 

This courageous and forthright statement of the President should be equally 
applicable in the present circumstances. The size of the President’s budget for 
1958 raises a serious question as to the endurance of this statement. The 
liberality with which funds are requested in the overall budget is equally re- 
flected in the budget of the Forest Service. 

We will support measures we believe economically justified to insure that Gov- 
ernment-owned forest land is so managed as to contribute its full share to the 
economy of the United States. We fully recognize that the Forest Service has 
been subjected to increasingly heavy demands for the diversified products and 
services of the national forests in recent years. Administration policy has placed 
upon the Forest Service a burden of collateral activities, many of which have 
no direct bearing on national-forest administration. Furthermore, we recognize 
that continuing inflation has reduced the purchasing power of the dollar. 

The following comments of a more specific nature are presented to you and your 
committee within the framework of the above considerations. These comments 
fall under five major headings: 


NATIONAL FOREST PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


The Forest Service budget for fiscal year 1958 for the item “National forest 
protection and management” calls for an amount of $62,874,600. This is an 
increase of about $18 million over last year, It is more than twice the amount 
requested in the budget for fiscal year 1955. It is doubtful that the Forest Service 
‘an wisely and efficiently spend this huge increase of some $18 million in a single 
year if appropriated. The Forest Service has been having difficulty in recruiting 
personnel. Forestry agencies of the Interior Department, State forestry agen- 
cies, private industry, and the Forest Service are in active competition for 
foresters and other professional people. The supply of capable well-qualified 
persons is substantially less than the total demand. 

A considerable part of the proposed increase in funds requested pertains to 
developments, uses, and services of the national forests for which there is no 
direct return of revenue. For example, the budget includes almost $8 million 
additional for recreational development on the national forests. We have sup- 
ported reasonable appropriations for this purpose in the past. We consider an 
increase of this magnitude, however, to be unreasonable since it cannot be prop- 
erly assimilated and wisely spent in a single year. About $2% million of the 
$18 million increase is for timber-sales administration and management. It is 
this function, however, that provides nearly all of the annual dollar revenue from 
the national forests, aggregating over $100 million. 

It is recommended that the $18 million increase requested be reduced by your 
committee to justifiable and manageable proportions. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


It is observed that the 1958 budget calls for a total $11,325,000 for forest re- 
search as compared with $10,155,000 last year and a budget request of $6,528,000 
in fiscal year 1955. Comparing 1955 with 1958, we find that the increase is almost 
75 percent. We believe wholeheartedly in the need for a comprehensive and 
useful program of forest research. Insofar as Federally financed research is 
concerned, our view is that it should be confined essentially to basic research 
with greater emphasis on forest inventory, economic aspects of forest manage- 





1In addition, the Forest Service will have available in fiscal year 1958 about $8 million 
from timber purchasers for sale: area betterment and scaling on the national forests and 
$5 million for slash disposal. 
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ment, forest protection, and the utilization of forest products. This should 
be done through a reorientation of programs and not through increased 
appropriations. 

It is our further view that the Congress and executive agencies should encour- 
age State and private agencies and institutions to expand their programs of 
forest research. The large increase in Federal funds for forest research for the 
past 3 years indicates a tendency for the Federal Government to usurp this 
field of activity and to lessen both the desire and initiative of non-Federal agen- 
| cies and enterprises to bear their fair share of the burden. It seems appropriate 
to suggest, then, that the budget increase for Federal forest research be care- 
fully reviewed. 
















STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


The 1958 budget request for this program is $13,245,000; in 1955 it was 
$9,123,000. This budget program includes 4 major activities. Their designa- 
tion, together with the amounts requested in the budgets of 1955, 1957, and 
1958, are shown as follows: 




















Budget amounts requested 


























Designation 1955 1957 | 1958 
Forest fire control cooperation. . . - oo divin ate $8, 068,300 | $10,025, 000 $10, 043, 000 
Cooperation, forest tree planting-----.-_- Vectenae hte eeuedaiale 0 505, 000 1, 308, 000 
| Cooperation, general assistance ___.______- pees dee 154, 700 165, 000 | 384, 000 
i Cooperation, management... ....-.........-.-..-...--....2. 0 690, 000 | 1, 510, 000 
: —_——_—__ a a - > 
; Total....... matebaen a eae 9, 123, 000 | 11, 385,000 | 13, 245, 000 








The above item designated ‘‘Forest-fire control cooperation” represents a pro- 
gram of Federal subsidy payments to the States to aid them in providing better 
fire control on private lands. It is a program of long duration which was 
initially inspired to serve as a catalyst to bring about more rapidly a full measure 
of State and local responsibility. At hearings before the House Interior Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on February 22, 1955, the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ervin L. Peterson, made the following statement concerning this program : 

‘‘* * * The leadership and stimulus provided in this program by the Federal 
Government have demonstrated to State and private owners the value of 
protecting their forest lands from fires, and they have materially increased 
their contributions to the program in recent years. Meetings have been held 
with the State foresters to develop programs under which the decreases in 
Federal aid will not adversely affect the total fire protection program. While 
decreases of this type are not generally well accepted, we believe the States 
and individual landowners can and should assume a greater share of responsi- 
bility for this program and that there should be greater reliance on local effort.” 

The NLMA was then and continues to be now in sympathy with the views 
expressed by the Assistant Secretary. We support the cooperative principle 
of protection against fire under the Clarke-McNary Act of 1944 on which this 
program is based. The objective of this act has served its purpose well. We 
agree with the Assistant Secretary in the need for the States and individual 
landowners now sharing greater responsibility for this program. A gradual 
reduction of Federal financial participation should be sought. We believe that 
this should be accompanied by increased lumber industry encouragement of 
greater State and private participation. 

No funds were requested in the 1955 budget for the above item designated 
“Cooperation, forest tree planting.”” The 1958 budget calls for $1,308,000. Why 
the Department of Agriculture should conclude that no funds for this purpose 
were needed in 1955 and more than a million dollars needed 3 years later is not 
subject to a clear understanding. Particularly is this true since forest tree 
planting has received a tremendous boost through enactment of the Soil Bank 
Act, and, over the years, private forest landowners have greatly expanded their 
initiative and financing. It is our view that Federal funds for this purpose 
instead of being increased should be gradually reduced and finally eliminated. 
The States and private enterprises have demonstrated full capability of assuming 
the financial burden involved. 
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It is seen that the program entitled “Cooperation, general assistance,” would 
be more than doubled under the funds asked for in the 1958 budget. This pro- 
gram provides free service and advice to processors of forest products and to 
others in the field of forest management. To some extent these services compete 
with those provided by private consulting foresters and others who try to make 
a living from selling advice and services. It is our view that there should be no 
increase in funds for this program. 

The program entitled “Cooperation, management” was considered unessential 
by the Department of Agriculture as indicated by the budget request for 1955. 
The Department now proposes to use $1,510,000 for this program. Here again, 
competition with private consulting foresters is of consequence. The concerned 
States are in a position to assume greater financial responsibility if extension of 
the program appears desirable. The additional funds requested, if appropriated, 
would again raise a serious question relative to availability of qualified profes- 
sional foresters. It is recommended that the appropriation not be increased over 
the funds provided in fiscal year 1957. We do not now recommend, as did the 
Department of Agriculture in 1955, the complete elimination of this program. 
As time goes on the States should gradually assume such public financial 
responsibility as may exist. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


The NLMA is in sympathy with the 1958 budget request covering the forest 
roads and trails program. The specific request is for $24,336,000. This is ap- 
proximately the same as in the past several years. In addition to this, the 
Forest Service will have in the neighborhood of $12 million to expend for roads 
and trails under the so-called 10-percent fund. A total amount for fiscal year 
1958 of slightly over $36 million would be available. It must be remembered 
that, insofar as these funds are employed for the construction and maintenance 
of timber access roads, they are self-liquidating. The United States Treasury 
is, therefore, reimbursed for the funds expended on timber access roads as a 
consequence of resulting timber sales. It is recommended that the full amount 
requested in the 1958 budget be approved. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 

The President’s budget for the fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 did not include 
additional funds for the acquisition of land for national forests, This was in 
pursuance of the Department of Agriculture’s policy that the present total area 
of the national forests should not be increased. On successive occasions officials 
of the Department have appeared before subcommittees of Congress urging that 
no funds be appropriated for land acquisition. For example, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, J. Earl Coke, on February 16, 1954, declared that appro- 
priations for the acquisition of lands for national forests should be discontinued 
“pending a complete review and reconsideration of the land acquisition policy 
of this and other Federal departments.” Similarly, Assistant Secretary Ervin 
L. Peterson recommended on February 22, 1955, the elimination of appropria- 
tions for the acquisition of lands for national forests, and explained, “This is 
in line with the policy of discontinuing future additions to real property holdings 
of the Federal Government. Further consolidation of holdings in some national 
forest units will be achieved to the fullest degree by land exchanges.” 

The 1958 budget, however, includes $100,400 for acquisition of lands under the 
Weeks Act, $50,000 for the Cache National Forest, $500,000 for the Superior 
National Forest, and $10,000 under special acts. These several requests make 
a total for land acquisition of $660,400. It appears that the Department of 
Agriculture has reversed its meritorious policy of the past few years and has 
resumed the traditional policy of national forest expansion. Admittedly, the 
program proposed for 1958 is embryonic and small in comparison with acquisi- 
tion programs of earlier years. However, it so often happens that once a policy 
is reversed, its implementation is rapid. It is our contention that with the pos- 
sible exception of small administrative sites and the like, the Forest Service can 
make necessary adjustments and consolidation through the medium of land-for- 
land exchanges. It is recommended, therefore, that the several items totaling 
$660,400 be not approved. 
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ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR TREE PLANTING 





The budget justification of this program states that it is needed to carry 
out section 401 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. The amount of $4 million will 
. be used to assist the States to carry out tree planting and reforestation work 
| in accordance with plans submitted by the States and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The program duplicates and overlaps other programs. It 
is a pure subsidy measure with the usual element of control vested in the Fed- 
eral Government. As has previously been pointed out, the States are fully 
i | capable of assuming such financial responsibility as may be necessary for tree- 
ii planting programs on State and private lands. It should never be forgotten 
iy that Federal funds are provided by the taxpayer of the 48 States. It is a 
ii reflection on the constitutional concepts of States rights and individual enter- 
prise when the Federal Government assumes responsibility for normal State 
and private functions as does this program. The need for a Federal appropria- 
tion of $4 million for the purpose indicated does not exist, and it is recom- 
mended that no money be appropriated. 

Your careful consideration of the views we have expressed will be much 





an 
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t appreciated. We are sending a copy of this letter to other members of the 
Appropriations Committee for their information. 
It will be appreciated if this letter will be made a part of the record of the 
hearings on the Forest Service budget. ‘ 
Sincerely, | 
A. Z. Newtson, Forest Economist. 
t 
Forest Service Researcu t 
4 i 
i] Mr. Kirwan. Mr. H. B. Shepard has written to me about the need A 
: for an adequate Forest Service research program. The letter will be ' 
inserted into the record. f 
(The matter referred to follows :) r 
y 
Hiiuiston, Mass., January 30, 1957. . 
Hon. MIcHAkEL J. KIRwAN, I 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of the Interior, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. a 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN KiIRWAN: Industries which use wood as a raw material 
make, in the aggregate, an important contribution to the economy of New r 
England. These industries provide markets for timber and wood to the nearly t 
255,000 owners of the 29 million acres of privately owned forest land in the region. A 
This market absorbs the nearly 1.5 billion board-feet of timber, 2.5 million cords 
of pulpwood, and 121 million cubic feet of other products that these owners take n 


from their lands annually. The stumpage value of these products can be 
estimated at between $40 and $50 million. The industries run this up to a value 
of finished products shipped of nearly $1.5 billion annually. 

Impressive as these figures are, they are only a fraction of what they should 
be if New England is to continue to provide the products the people of the 
Nation will need from it as the national population increases and the economy 
grows. The forests of New England are capable of producing at least three 
times their present output if they are properly managed for maximum output of C 
products meeting market specifications. 

Proper management is possible only when there is understanding of what it is. 
This means research. I strongly favor the provision of funds to the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station sufficient for an adequate research program directed 


toward determination of the best methods of forest management in its field of L 
operation. This includes New England. 
Hardwood species occupy a large and increasing portion of the forest area 
of New England. Many of these hardwoods are of inferior quality and of species 
not readily adaptable to economic use. Research is needed to discover methods h 
by which the quality of the hardwoods can be improved, the proportion of I 
desirable species increased, and the rate of growth accelerated. M 
I will be happy to be of all possible assistance to you in this matter including b 
such testifying at hearings as it would be possible for me to arrange, if you so 
desire. I am taking the liberty of sending a copy of this letter to Senator bi 
Flanders. tl 


Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD B. SHEPARD. 


| 
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Forest SERvICcE 


Mr. Kirwan. I have a letter written by Mr. Carl Robinson, vice 
president of the Star Valley State Bank at Afton, Wyo., with refer- 
ence to the Forest Service program which will be inserted into the 
record. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 
Star VALLEY STATE BANK, 
Afton, Wyo., February 1, 1957. 
Hon. MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: This letter is written because I have an interest in budget- 
approved request, of the Forest Service, for funds for the years 1957 and 1958. 
I understand you with your committee will start hearings on these requests early 
next week. I have in my possession information digest No. 5 issued by the 
Washington office. I note the increases asked for. 

As who lives in a country adjacent to, and one who uses the forest more than 
people not so situated, I would like to suggest that favorable consideration be 
given to the request as it comes from the Budget Bureau. I am sure it is needed 
badly. I should like to comment as follows. 

1. The increased use of timber and timber sales, increase the need for addi- 
tional men to service this increased activity. In addition new access roads to 
the timber is necessary. With the larger equipment used today to handle this 
increased volume better roads and bridges are a must. Even the roads already 
in use are inadequate and must be improved and better bridges built. 

2. During the CCC days many forest camps for recreational purposes were 
built and equipped. Many of these camps and equipment have deteriorated shame- 
fully, and I am told because of lack of funds to maintain them properly. The 
recreational use of these areas has increased tremendously almost to the point 
where they present a health problem. The increased request for this purpose 
should be fully granted both for maintenance and for increased sites and equip- 
ment. 

3. The Service has been given the administration of the new mining law making 
additional money necessary. 

These are only a few of the things that to me, seem to justify their request 
made. I think also that it should be remembered that revenue from the forests of 
the United States continues to exceed the cost of administration and use of them. 
All taxpayers get the benefit of this excess money that goes into the Treasury. 

I would be glad to have this letter become a part of the record of your com- 
mittee hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
Cart Rosinson, Vice President. 


Forest Propucts LABORATORY 


Mr. Kirwan. I will insert in the record a letter from the Prefabri- 
sated Home Manufacturers’ Institute. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


PREFABRICATED HOME MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1957. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior Department and 
Related Agencies, House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

DEAR Mr. Kirwan: I understand that your committee has just completed 
hearings on the proposed budget of the Interior Department and related agencies. 
I am informed, however, that it will be permissible for the Prefabricated Home 
Manufacturers’ Institute to have a statement included in the record concerning 
budgetary requirements of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

It is our understanding that the Forest Products Laboratory has requested a 
budget of $2,215,000 for the next fiscal year. This would be the same amount 
they received last year and we support the agency in its budgetary request. 
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The prefabricated home manufacturing industry now accounts for some 10 
percent of the total volume of housing starts. The Forest Products Laboratory 
has been an immense help and aid in many of the technical problems confronting 
our industry. 

Specifically, they have given us information and aid in such fields as: 

(1) Stressed skin construction techniques. 

(2) Testing and evaluation of glues used in our industry. 

(3) Tests of exterior paints on wood members. 

Since this industry is continuing to expand and take a bigger share of the 
market, it is our hope that we can continue to avail ourselves of the services 
offered by the Forest Products Laboratory. 


Very truly yours, 
CoNRAD (PAT) HARNESS, 


Evecutive Vice President. 


Forest SErvICcE 


Mr. Kirwan. I have a letter from Congressman Staggers which he 
inclosed a statement for the record. It will be inserted at this point 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I asked for the privilege of appearing here because I am deeply 
interested in the future of forestry in West Virginia, in the Northeast, and in 
the Nation. I know that you and your committee share my interest because 
you have been not only thorough but also quite generous in your past treatment 
of the United States Forest Service budgets. 

I have visited the Fernow Experimental Forest and the Monongahela National 
Forest, both operated by the Forest Service and both in my district. I feel 
that Iam at least on speaking terms with Forest Service programs, the forest 
situation in my State, and the needs for a stronger forestry program. The 
budget you now are writing up for the Forest Service contains some increases 
for next year. I think this is fine and these increases will have my support 
when your bill comes before the House. But, in view of the urgent need for a 
stronger program, I feel that the budget recommendations are too low, particu- 
larly for research in the management of hardwoods. If the needs throughout 
the several Northeastern States are similar to ours in West Virginia, and my 
colleagues tell me they are, an additional appropriation of $1 million for hard- 
wood management research by the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 
would seem to be called for. 


I feel that my recommendation is well justified. About two-thirds or 10 
million acres, of my State is forested. Hardwoods dominate 9 out of 10 of the 
forested acres. The oaks, yellow poplar, beech, and maple are the important 
species. 

My State’s economy is geared to minerals but forests are of vital importance 
in keeping this economy moving, e. g., about 3 board-feet of timber are used in 
producing 1 ton of coal. In number of employees, the forest products industry 
is the fourth largest manufacturing industry in the State. Lumber is the major 
product but numerous others are included such as veneer, bourbon staves, 
furniture, and pulp. Each year the manufacture of forest products contributes 
approximately $100 million to the income of our people and industries. The in- 
creased appropriations I have recommended for the Northeastern States is only 
1 percent of the annual value contributed by the manufacture of forest products 
in West Virginia alone. West Virginia is among the largest of all States in 
hardwood lumber production and thus makes a significant contribution to the 
Nation’s woodpile. 

With so large a part of our State in forests and such a large segment of our 
industry directly or indirectly dependent upon hardwood products, timber is truly 
one of our most important natural resources. All of our people and our economy 
have a stake in our forests—as a source of raw material, as a stabilizer of soil 
and a regulator of water, and as a place to hunt, fish, or enjoy other forms of 
recreation. Unquestionably, the maintenance and perpetuation of our forests is 
of vital importance. 
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One of the features of the region commonly termed “the Northeast” is its 
large acreage of hardwood timber—somie 53 million acres. It contains one- 
quarter of the Nation’s hardwoods which support a sizable forest industry. And 
it promises to become one of the leading hardwood producing and manufacturing 
regions of the United States. 

Nine out of every 10 forested acres of the 12 Northeastern States is privately 
owned. Title to these forests is vested in at least 1 million separate owner- 
ships. The development of superior forest management practices by research 
and their application would, then, benefit a large number of forest owners, their 
families, dependent industries, and the Northeast’s economy. 

We need research and lots of it to give the timberland owners the answers to 
their hardwood management problems—just how much will a well-managed 
hardwood forest earn? Where should we grow the oaks, yellow poplar, beech, 
and maple? How can we get these species to reproduce themselves? What 
trees should be left at various ages to develop into logs and which ones should 
be cut early for mine timbers and pulp? Are there particular hybrids, or can we 
breed them, which are superior to the trees we. have today? How should we 
manage our hardwoods for maximum timber production, for maximum water 
yield, and for game production? Foresters do not have the answers to these 
problems and cannot advise timberland owners until research finds the solution. 

I firmly believe that research can solve the hardwood management problems 
and that we must have more research to take advantage of the opportunities 
hardwoods offer. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I have recommended an increase 
in the Forest Service budget for research in. hardwood management by the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station. 


STREAM MEASUREMENTS IN CoLorApo River Basin 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record two letters addressed 
to Congressman Rhodes concerning the Geological Survey program. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


ARIZONA INTERSTATE STREAM COMMISSION, 
Phoenix, Ariz., January 8, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN J. RHODES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR JOHN: Many thanks for your letter of January 3 with which you en- 
closed, for our comments, the original letter addressed to you on December 10 
by Mr. Ival V. Goslin, engineer-secretary of the Upper Colorado River Commis- 
sion. 

Let me say at the outset that the recommendation made by Mr. Goslin in be- 
half of the Upper Colorado River Commission has our wholehearted and en- 
thusiastic support. 

Generally speaking, the work which the Geological Survey does is not spectacu- 
lar so as to command attention. Yet it is the kind of work which fills a basic 
need in all the river basins of the West. The extreme value of the Geological 
Survey records of stream measurement and diversions has been proven in many 
ways. Most recently their value has been established in the pending litigation 
between Arizona vy. California, et al. The same may be said of the Geological 
Survey records relating to underground waters. In our judgment, the Geological 
Survey ought to be encouraged to increase its recordkeeping activities through- 
out the Colorado River Basin. 

Accordingly, we shall be grateful indeed if you find it possible to lend your 
support to the appropriation of funds adequate for carrying on the present 
activities of the Geological Survey in the Colorado River Basin, and to the 
establishment of such new stations and the modernization of existing stations 
as the Geological Survey recommends. 

I return to you the original letter from Mr. Goslin. 

With best wishes for the New Year, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. Moeur, Chief Counsel. 








| 
| 
| 
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Upper CoLtorapo RIveER COMMISSION, 
Grand Junction, Colo., December 10, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN J. RHODES, 
United States Representative, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Ruopes: The Upper Colorado River Commission has 
formally gone on record recommending to the Congress the importance of stream- 
flow measurements and urging that consideration by that body and its Appro- 
priation Committees be given to budget requests increasing the funds available 
to the United States Geological Survey for the purpose of expanding its network 
of stream-gaging stations. This action by the Commission resulted from the 
fact that due to insufficient funds the Geological Survey has discontinued the 
operation and maintenance of several stream-gaging stations in the upper basin 
of the Colorado River. 

The Upper Colorado River Commission is especially interested in a compre- 
hensive stream-gaging program for the Colorado River Basin, and, specifically, 
the upper basin States. An accurate, well-managed stream-gaging program by 
an unbiased, authoritative, and trained organization, such as the United States 
Geological Survey, is important at this time and will become more essential 
in the future for the following reasons: 

(a) The Colorado River storage project is probably the largest single reclama- 
tion program authorized to date. Construction of various features of this 
project has commenced. Scientific streamflow data are necessary in order to 
complete studies, not only for new and potential projects, but also for compact 
commitments between the upper and the lower basins, among the four upper 
division States, and for Mexican Treaty requirements. 

(b) The Upper Colorado River Commission, as the legal and official repre- 
sentative of the four upper division States, is charged under the terms of the 
compact with determining the quantity of the consumptive use of water which 
is apportioned by the compact for the upper basin and for each State of the 
upper basin by the inflow-outflow method. Engineering research work which 
the Commission has been doing for the past 6 years, and which will progress 
into the future, is dependent upon reliable records from stream-gaging stations 
such as those operated and maintained by the United States Geological Survey. 

(c) Although the four upper division States, as such, are not currently in- 
volved in litigation of rights to the use of Colorado River water, no one knows 
what the future may bring between the upper and the lower basins, among 
the various States of the Colorado River Basin, or involving rights which may 
be claimed by the Federal Government. We hope that such litigation will not 
arise. In the event that it does, however, streamflow records of the Geological 
Survey would be of inestimable value, might save years of delay in court action 
and millions of dollars in legal expense to the various States and to the United 
States. 

The Upper Colorado River Commission recommends that Congress provide 
adequate appropriations for the stream-gaging program of the United States 
Geological Survey and for the establishment of new networks of stations where 
they are necessary in order to keep an accurate record of our Nation’s limited 
water supplies. We fully realize that our country’s water resources are becoming 
more vitally important with the passage of each day. Reliable streamflow 
records are the first prerequisites for a policy of wise use of our water supplies. 

If we can be of assistance to you in preparing a more detailed case for obtain 
ing adequate appropriations for stream-gaging work of the Geological Survey, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivat V. Gostin, Yngineer-Secretary. 


Mr. Kirwan. A letter received from the chamber of commerce will 


be placed in the record. It concerns various appropriations. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


of 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
Washington 6, D. C., February 6, 1957. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 


Chairman, Interior and Related Agencies Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington 25, D. OC. 


Dear Mr. Kirwan: After reviewing the budget requests, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States recommends reductions totaling $51,715,750 in pre- 
posed appropriations for the Interior Department and related agencies. 

In view of the high level of Government spending, the continuing burden of 
taxation, and the inflationary pressures which result, the national chamber 
believes this is not the time to appropriate funds for the expansion of activities 
in any Government department. Adequate justification for the large increases 
proposed in the budget seems to be lacking. 

Our recommendations for appropriations cuts follow: 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The budget estimate is a total of $29,340,000, which is nearly $6 million more 
than was appropriated for 1957. This 25 percent increase appears unjustified, 
when the workload of lease and disposal cases is lower than it has been since 
1955. Other proposed increases, in areas or activities which parallel those of 
other Federal agencies, should be denied, and the appropriation held to the 1957 
amounts, as no urgency exists for such increases. 

We recommend, therefore, that the appropriation for “Management of lands 
and resources” be reduced from the estimate of $22,220,000 to not more than 
$18,400,000. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Resources management.—The budget estimate for this activity is $17,200,000, 
which is $750,000 more than was appropriated for 1957. The proposed increase 
in funds over 1957 is primarily for management, protection, and utilization of 
forest and range lands, and for soil and moisture conservation. With no in- 
creases in forest or grazing acreage, and no urgency in accelerating the conserva- 
tion program, there is no justification for the proposed additional funds. We 
therefore recommend that the appropriation for “Resources management” be 
reduced from $17,200,000 to not more than $16,450,000, 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Conservation and development of mineral resources.—The budget estimate for 
this activity is $19,575,000, which is $3,712,000 more than was appropriated for 
1957. This 23-percent increase in 1 year includes the hiring of 350 additional 
employees for research, data collection, and other functions. We see no need for 
accelerating these programs and increasing the number of employees engaged 
in routine activities. The proposed increases over the 1957 amounts cannot be 
justified. Even if they could, it is very doubtful that the necessary number of 
qualified technical personnel could be hired for this specialized work. Govern- 
ment should not compete for employees with other agencies or private business 
in a limited labor market. 

We therefore recommend that this appropriation be reduced from $19,575,000 
to not more than $15,863,000. 

Health and safety.—Safety in coal mining is a responsibility of the States and 
should not be subject to policing by Federal agencies. We recommend that the 
1958 appropriation for “Health and safety” be reduced from $5,900,000 to not 
more than $5,000,000. The gradual rise in this appropriation in recent years, 
especially the proposed increase of $600,000 over the 1957 appropriation, is not 
consistent with the decreasing number of coal mines in the country. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The budget estimates total $28,733,750, which is nearly $5,000,000 more than 
was appropriated for 1957 and nearly $11,500,000 more than for 1956. Increases 
of this magnitude are wholly unwarranted in Federal activities in sport and 
commercial fisheries and wildlife conservation. Reorganization of the Fish and 
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Wildlife Service should lead to economies, rather than to unregulated expansion 
and such ‘exeéssive requests for spending. 

The proposed increase includes the hiring of more than 300 additional employ- 

ees, some of whom undoubtedly are needed to’ staff the newly created bureaus. 
However, the requirements of the Nation for Federal activity in fish and wildlife 
resources certainly have not increased by such proportions in only 1 year. 
' It is pointed out that $2,328,000, or an increase of nearly $800,000 over 1957, 
has been requested for acquisition of land and construction of wildlife facilities 
by the.new Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. The national chamber ree- 
ommends that the Congress take a careful look at these expensive activities pro- 
posed to be financed by. the Nation’s taxpayers for the benefit of selected seg- 
ments of the population. We see no reason why lands-absolutely needed for 
this purpose should ‘not ‘be leased rather than purchased, thus keeping them on 
local and State tax rolls. : 

We recommend, therefore, that the appropriation to Fish and Wildlife Service 
be reduced from $28,733,750 to not more than $26,200,000. 

I would appreciate it if you would make this letter be a part of the record of 
hearings on the appropriation bill for Interior Department and related agencies. 

Cordially yours, 


















Donatp A. Youna. 






Forgst SERVICE 







Mr. Kirwan. The committee regrets that due to a last-minute 
change in hearing schedule Mr. Cooper was unable to be present. 
Following is the statement which he submitted for the record: 









STATEMENT OF FORREST E. COOPER, LAKEVIEW, OREG., COUN- 
SEL, INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC LAND COUNTIES, 
IN SUPPORT OF MAXIMUM APPROPRIATIONS FOR CERTAIN 

ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE, FOR 

FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Gentlemen, I reside at Lakeview, Oreg. I am an attorney, and, as 
such, I serve as legal adviser and consultant on Federal land problems 
to the State association of county officials in several of the States of the 
West. I had the pleasure of appearing before this committee a year 
ago. We take this opportunity to thank you for your past interest in 
national forest management problems and financial support thereto 
and we hope that you will be able to find the fuads to carry through 
the program you have embarked upon. 

We of the back country realize the impact that the defense budget 
has made on the overall budget but, if Congress expects the Western 
States to contribute their share of the cost of operating our Govern- 
ment, Uncle Sam, as the owner of 1 acre in 2 in the 11 Western States, 
must put an ample sum in the pot for administration before we of 
the West can take out renewable natural resources of sufficient value 
from which our share of the annual tax bill is to be paid. The owner- 
ship of this vast acreage carries with it heavy responsibilities. The 
national forest reserves, a type of acreage we value in common with 
upward of 40 States, represents in many areas of the West the most 
valuable real estate of all, regardless of ownership, because of the vast 
stands of prime timber which we obtained by treaty or by right of 
conquest more than 100 years ago. 

It is to.the national forests in the Western States that this com- 
mittee and the Forest Service look for the annual cash income with 
which to keep the nationwide forest service budget in balance. At 
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the State level we have one Western State where the timber re- 
sources represent 50 percent of the annual industrial payroll. As the 
population of our country increases and as the fingerlike access roads 
this committee is constructing keep reaching farther back into our 
forest storehouse the lumber processing industry continues to be of 
greater importance over a constantly expanding area. Western 
Montana is on the threshold of a vast wood fiber utilization program 
in which the national forests will play an important part. And so 
the panorama continues to unfold throughout the country and ripe 
Federal timber is removed to make room for a fast-growing new crop 
in an area where the annual growth would otherwise remain stationary. 

We of the West also inventory the other values that stem from our 
national forest acreage, economic and spiritual. Range revegetation 
must continue to go forward, for “all flesh is grass,’’ says the Bible, 
and, as the population pressure increases and as the standard of liv- 
ing, which includes paid holidays for the working class, goes up, the 
spiritual values of the rural West become known to, and are explored 
by, all. 

The immense national forest administrative job falls into the 
following categories: 

. Timber resource management and sales. 

. Reforestation and stand improvement. 

. Recreation. 


. Range management. 
. Forest roads and-trails. 


The Congress appropriated $35,397,000 for these activities for fiscal 
year 1957. The Bureau of the Budget has recommended $36,184,000 


for fiscal 1958. We citizens can only evaluate such sums in terms 
of what we personally consider to be the job that needs to be done. 
We think it is too early in the game to expect net returns to the 
Federal treasury of $2 per year for $1 invested, or better. There isa 
tremendous initial investment that is first required. Since this 
acreage cost us little or nothing, we can afford this outlay. As of 
today, fire and insects are harvesting as much Federal timber as the 
saw. To us from the West it seems too early to attempt to skim 
off profits, for in the strict sense of the word, there can be no profits 
until we first stop the waste by first investing the sums required to 
bring every acre of our national forest inventory up to maximum 
efficiency. Thereafter, the profits will not only carry the required 
management program and expanded recreational program but should 
give us better than 10 to 1 return on invested capital. 

In closing, it is submitted that there is too large a gap, as of today, 
between the total annual gross revenues of the country’s national 
forest reserves and the amount that is annually plowed back into 
management and capital betterment and improvements. Our every 
motive, including self-interest, urges us to plow back the current 
proceeds. Then, when the profits start to come, they will be much 
larger than any of us can calculate at the present time. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Forrest E. Cooper, 
Attorney at Law, 
420 First Street North, Lakeview, Oreg. 











APPENDIX 


(The following information was requested on p. 536:) 


REVISION IN BupGetT For 1958 


U. S. Fiso anp WILpLIFE SERVICE 


Statement showing revision in budget for fiscal year 1958 


Present Revised Increase 
Organization and appropriation budget budget (+) or de- 
estimate estimate crease (—) 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife: 
Management and investigation of resources..............- $11, 500, 000 | ! $12, 380, 000 
Construction 7 . 5, 332, 000 
220, 200 


Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife... _____ 17, 052, 2 052, 200° as 357, 150 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries: 
Mahagement and investigations of resourées wh 5, 985, 000 3 5, 985, 000 
Conmstruction............. cates i 700, 000 700, 000 
General administrative expenses _ ek cinbicnihelisik éeddnacaa 220, 200 749, 750 


Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. ............_.-. 6, 905, 200 7, 434, 750 
s eentiemnmaaioenen —————— 
Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife: 
Management and investigation of resources 
TE CIDEE CUIPOINIIDS, cctepccccciiectcnnbincetcubentvnud 
Total, Office of the Commissionér of Fish and Wildlife,. 


Total, Fish and Wildlife Service......... 


1, 285, 600 362, 100 


2, 2, 196, 600 362, 100 


26, 154, 000 | 26, 154,000 | 


|| 
“I 


1 If the House desires to make 1244 percent of the Pribilof Islands receipts available to this appropriation, 
this amount should be reduced to $12,000,625. 

2 Includes $37,000 for Columbia River fisheries and $843,000 for river basin studies transfe rred from ‘‘Man- 
agement and investigation of resources, Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife.’ 

3 If the House desires to make 1244 percent of the Pribilof Islands receipts available to this appropriation, 
this amount should be increased to $6,364,375. 

4 Of this amount, $37,000 for Columbia River fisheries and $843,000 for river basin studies is transferred to 
“Management and i investigation of resources, Bureau of Sport F isheries and Wildlife” and $31,900 for foreign 
activities is transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife.” 

§ This decrease results from the transfer of $954,500 of administrative eests to the 2 bureaus and the as- 
sumption of $31,000 of costs of international activities formerly financed under ‘‘Management and investiga- 
tion of resources, Office of the Commissioner.” 
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(The following information was requested on p. 575:) 


Grapes AND: NuMBER oF Positions, GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 


Fish aNnpD WILDLIFE SERVICE 


General administrative ecpenses—Grade and number of positions 


GS-5 | GS-6 
ll | GS-12) GS-13} GS-14} GS-15} GS-16} GS-17| GS-18] Total 


Office of the Commissioner: 
Commissioner’s Office.__. 
International Relations _ . 
Program Review... 
Information 


Bureau of Sports, Fisheries 
and Wildlife, Washington: 


Administration 

Budget and Finance 
Personnel Management. . 
Management Analysis. - 
Property Management__-- 
Regions: 


nat ha! 


Budget and Finance 
Personnel 
Management Analysis. -- 


West 
Grand total 


1 Administrative services to be performed by Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. 
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